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Editor's  Note 

In  the  following  pages  the  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a 
succinct  and  continuous  narrative  of  earl^  American  history, 
based  upon  the  masterly  volumes  of  Francis  Parkman.  The 
editor  has  sought  to  preseire  the  picturesqueneas  of  the 
incidents  which  Parkman  has  so  graphically  described,  and 
to  this  end  has  not  deviated  from  the  actual  langu^e  of 
the  original,  save  to  furnish  the  necessary  connecting  links. 
The  chief  difficulty  of  the  woi^  was  so  to  select  the  material 
that  it  should  be  alike  intrinsically  interesting  and  tell  a 
consecutive  story. 

PELHAM  EDGAR. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Fbancis  Parkuan,  the  historian  of  early  Canada,  w&a  bom  in 
Bostoo,MaBsachusetts,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1823.  Hia 
iather,  the  Bev.  Francis  Parkman,  and  his  mother,  Caroline 
Hall,  were  both  descended  from  many  generations  that-had 
lived  since  the  days  of  the  early  Puritan  settlement  in  the 
heart  of  New  England. 

After  an  uneventful  boyhood,  Francis  Parkman  entered 
Harvard  College  in  the  year  1840,  During  his  oolite 
course,  as  his  biographer  Mr.  Famham  relates, "  he  devoted 
himself  with  ardor  and  concentration  to  his  special  interests, 
—  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  history,  the  pursuit  of  physical 
deVelopment,^d  a  knowledge  of  the  American  wilderness." 

Still  early  in  his  coUege  career  he  seems  to  hare  shaped 
with  characteristic  determination  the  purpose  of  his  life's  work. 
His  vacatitms  were  not  the  customary  periods  of  indolent  re- 
laxation. In  the  summer  of  1841  he  h^an  those  researches 
in  the  wUdemess  which  were  resumed  in  successive  vaca- 
tions, until  scarcely  a  battle-field  of  the  old  colonial  days  was 
nnfamiliar  to  his  ^es.  His  investigations  led  him  first  to  the 
neighboring  wUdemess,  then  already  subdued  by  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization.  In  1846,  however,  two  years  after  bis 
graduation,  he  determined  to  p^ietiate  into  the  far  West, 
where  savage  life  in  all  its  primitiveness  might  still  be  seen. 
Thus  originated  that  adventurous  expedition  of  the  Orc^n 
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xvi  Introduction 

Trail,  wbioh  wea  to  give  him  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Indian  and  frontier  life,  but  which,  to  his  misfortune,  induced 
or  a^ravated  the  severe  physical  maladies  which  left  him  a 
sufferer  until  hia  death. 

"  The  Oregon  Trail  trip,"  as  Mr.  Faruham  writes, "  thus 
cost  Farkman  his  healtli  for  life ;  but  so  predominant  was 
his  ambition,  so  much  did  he  value  his  Indian  studies,  and 
so  httle  compassion  had  he  for  his  physical  being,  that  he 
never  r^ietted  this  costly  but  fruitful  experience.  From 
that  time  onward  he  was  never  free  from  illness  of  some 
sort.  One  or  another  of  his  maladies  was  always  undermin- 
ing his  forces ;  making  his  persistent  industry  and  fortitude 
one  of  Uie  most  impressive  examples  of  human  adiievement 
and  endurance." 

After  his  return  from  the  West,  despite  his  harassing  in- 
firmities, he  persisted  in  his  literary  labors,  and  soon  carried 
to  their  conclusion  an  account  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  and  the 
story  of  the  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  which,  though  written 
first,  stands  chronologically  last  ui  the  series  of  bis  historical 
works.' 

The  rest  of  his  life  is  the  record  of  the  ambition  of  his 
youth  realizing  itselt  in  the  face  of  physical  and  mental  in- 
firmities which  might  well  have  given  pause  to  the  strongest 

1  Thelut  of  Parkmaa'shutorical  works,  with  the  datea  of  tbdr  •ppcMMice, 
ii  u  follows : 

1S51.    The  Conipiraey  of  Pontiui.     S  vols. 

Tnmce  uid  England  in  North  America. 
1885.    Part  I.   The  Pioneere  of  Franco  in  tba  How  World.   1  voL 
18S7.    Part  II.   The  Jesuits  in  Korth  America.     1  vol. 
1889.    Part  III.   U  Sall6  and  thaDiscorerj  of  the  Great  Wert.    1  vol 
1874.    Part  IV.  The  Old  fiigime.     1  toI. 

1877.    Party.   Count  PronteuM;  and  New  France  ncderLoniaXIT.  IvoL 
18S4.     Put  TIL   Montcalm  and  Wolfe.    2  rala. 
1693.    FartVL    A  Half-Ctntnt?  of  Conflict    StoU. 
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tuttoTd.  "  I  have  not  yet  abandoned  any  plan  which  I  hava 
ever  formed  "  he  once  wrote  to  a  friend,  and  the  phins  which 
be  formed  demanded  the  severest  application  for  their  ful- 
filment. 

Apart  from  the  Buccessive  appearance  of  his  histories 
there  are  few  events  to  record  in  his  life.  In  1850  he  mar. 
ried,  and  in  hia  eight  years  of  happy  married  life  three  chil- 
dren were  bom.  He  suffered  a  great  bereavement  in  the  loss 
of  his  son  in  1857,  to  be  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the 
death  of  his  wifa 

The  crisis  of  his  illness  was  reached  in  1S59,  and  for  four- 
teen years  his  physical  and  mental  condition  were  so  pre- 
carious as  utterly  to  predude  the  prosecution  of  hia  historical 
researches.  No  signs  of  actual  insanity  ever  made  their  ap- 
pearance, but  literary  exertion  during  this  period  might  have 
led  to  a  breaking  down  of  his  mental  faculties.  "  The  con- 
dition of  his  brain,"  hia  biographer  writes, "  made  the  leaat 
literary  labor  suicidal ;  he  was  called  upon  to  face  the  cer- 
tainty of  permanent  invalidism  and  the  probability  of  never 
reaching  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  The  way  in  which  he 
met '  the  enemy '  was  characteristic  of  his  courage,  cheerful- 
ness, and  common  sense.  Out  of  the  most  depressing  cir- 
cumBtances  he  not  only  wrung  a  noteble  success  in  the 
conduct  of  his  life,  but  contributed  greatly  to  the  happiness 
of  others.  Seeing  the  temple  of  fame  closed  against  him,  he 
turned  to  Nature  for  consolation.  Horticulture  became  his 
exclusive  occupation  for  several  years  —  imtil  his  health  per- 
mitted him  to  resume  his  pen.  His  success  in  this  field  is 
the  more  noteworthy,  because  he  had  neither  scientiiic  train- 
ing nor  much  money  to  devote  to  the  undertaking.  After 
mastering  the  principles  of  the  science  by  readii^  he  threw 
into  gardening  the  same  ardor  and  painsteking  persever- 
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ance  that  subsequently  carried  Mm  to  success  in  writing 
history." 

His  long  enfoiced  idleness  was  broken  in  1865  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "  Fioneeis  of  France."  Ftom  then  until  1892 
his  works  continued  to  appear  in  steady  succession.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1893,  his  &me 
was  assured  throughout  Europe  and  America. 

The  pages  which  follow  will  attest  the  qualities  of  his 
genius.  The  natural  dignity  of  his  life  and  his  force  of  char- 
acter find  their  true  refiection  in  his  work.  His  faculties  are 
held  in  perfect  equipoise.  Always  master  of  his  emotion,  he 
never  permits  false  sentiment  to  deface  his  treatment  of  char- 
acter, nor  his  presentation  of  events.  Yet  bis  enthusiasm  for 
the  more  virile  of  his  personages,  for  La  Salle,  for  Frontenac, 
and  for  Wolfe  is  unmistakable,  and  his  admiration  for  suffer- 
ing heroically  endured  has  all  the  virtue  of  unolriirusive 
sympathy. 

To  these  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  which  of  them- 
selves would  suttice  to  furnish  forth  an  historian  of  rare 
merit,  must  be  added  a  conscientious  r^ard  for  truth  of 
detail,  which  was  bom  of  the  love  of  his  subject,  and  nour- 
ished by  years  of  unieinitting  industry.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  "  faithfulness  to  the  truth  of  history  "  as 
Farkman  once  wrote,  "  involves  far  more  than  a  research, 
however  patient  aud  scrupulous,  into  special  facts.  Such 
facts  may  be  detailed  with  the  most  minute  exactness,  and 
yet  the  narrative,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  unmeanii^  or 
untrue."  "  These,"  said  Professor  John  Fiske,  "  are  golden 
words  for  the  student  of  the  historical  art  to  ponder.  To 
make  a  truthful  record  of  a  vanished  age,  patient  scbolaiv 
ship  is  needed,  and  something  more.  Into  the  making  of  a 
historian  there  should  enter  something  of  the  philosopher, 
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aomethiog  of  the  uaturalist,  something  of  the  poet  In 
Parkmau  this  rare  union  of  qualities  was  realized  in  a 
greater  d^pree  than  in  any  other  American  historian.  In- 
deed, I  doubt  if  the  nineteenth  century  can  show  in  any  part 
of  the  world  another  historian  quite  his  equal  in  respect  of 
Bueh  a  union." 
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THE  STRUGGLE 
/or  A  CONTINENT 


FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  IN  THE  NEW 
WOKLD.  —  INTRODUCTORY 

Thi  subject  is  that  of  "  France  in  the  New  "World,"  ^  —  the 
attempt  of  Feudalism,  Monarchy,  and  Rome  to  master  a 
continent ;  —  Feudalism  still  strong  in  life,  though  enveloped 
and  overborne  by  new-bom  Centralization;  Monarchy  is 
the  flush  of  triumphant  power;  Rome,  nerved  by  disaster, 
springing  with  renewed  vitality  from  ashes  and  corruption, 
and  ranging  the  earth  to  reconquer  abroad  what  she  had 
lost  at  home.  These  banded  powers,  pushii^  into  the  wUder- 
nesa  their  indomitable  soldiere  and  devoted  priests,  unveiled 
the  secrets  of  the  barbarous  continent,  pierced  the  forests, 
traced  and  mapped  out  the  streams,  planted  their  emblems, 
built  their  forts,  and  claimed  all  as  their  own.  New  France 
was  all  head.  Undei  king,  noble,  and  Jesuit,  the  lank,  lean 
body  would  not  thrive.  Even  commerce  wore  the  sword, 
decked  it«elf  with  badges  of  nobility,  aspired  to  forest 
eeigniories  and  hordes  of  savage  retainers. 

Along  the  borders  of  the  sea  an  adverse  power  was  strength- 
ening and  widening,  with  slow  but  steadfast  growth,  full  of 
blood  and  muscle,  —  a  body  without  a  head.    Each  had  its 
strength,  each  its  weakness,  each  its  own  modes  of  vigorous 
>  From  tb«  lotradDction  to  "  KonMn  of  TruM  in  the  New  World." 
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life :  but  the  one  was  fruitful,  the  other  barren ;  the  one 

inatinct  with  hope,  the  other  darkening  with  shadows  of 

deapair. 

By  name,  local  position,  and  character,  one  of  these  com- 
muoities  of  freemen  stands  forth  as  the  most  conspicuous 
representative  of  this  antagoniam ;  —  Liberty  and  Absolutism, 
New  England  and  New  Fiance.  The  one  was  the  oFTsprii^ 
of  a  triumphant  government ;  the  other,  of  an  oppressed  and 
fugitive  people :  the  one,  an  unflinchii^  champion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  reaction ;  Uie  other,  a  vanguard  of  the  Be- 
form.  Each  foUowed  its  natural  laws  of  growth,  and  each 
came  to  its  natural  result  Vitalized  by  the  principles  of  its 
foundation,  the  Puritan  commonwealth  grew  apace.  New 
England  was  pre-eminently  the  land  of  material  progress. 
Here  the  prize  was  within  every  man's  reach;  patient  in- 
dustry need  never  doubt  its  reward ;  nay,  in  defiance  of  the 
four  Gospels,  assiduity  in  pursuit  of  gain  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  a  duty,  and  thrift  and  godliness  were  linked  in 
equivocal  wedlock.  Politically  she  was  free;  socially  she 
suffered  from  that  subtile  and  searching  oppression  which  the 
dominant  opinion  of  a  free  community  may  exercise  over 
the  members  who  compose  it.  As  a  whole,  she  grew  upon 
the  gaze  of  the  world,  a  signal  example  of  expansive  energy ; 
but  she  has  not  been  fruitful  in  those  salient  and  striking 
forma  of  character  which  often  give  a  dramatic  life  to  the 
annals  of  nations  far  less  prosperous. 

We  timi  to  New  France,  and  all  is  reversed.  Here  was 
a  bold  attempt  to  crush  under  the  exactions  of  a  grasping 
hierarchy,  to  stifle  under  the  curbs  and  trappings  of  a  feudal 
monarchy,  a  people  compassed  by  influeoces  of  the  wildest 
freedom, — whose  schools  were  the  forest  and  the  sea,  whose 
trade  was  an  armed  barter  with  savages,  and  whose  daily 
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life  a  lesson  of  lawless  indepecdeiice.  But  this  fierce  sjurit 
bad  its  Test  The  story  of  New  Fnuioe  is  from  the  firat  a 
story  of  war:  of  war  —  for  so  her  founders  bdieved  —  with 
the  adversary  of  mankind  himself;  war  wiUi  savage  tribes 
and  potent  forest  commonwealths ;  war  with  the  encroaching 
poweis  of  Heresy  and  of  Ei^land.  Her  brave,  unthinking 
people  were  stamped  with  the  soldiei's  virtues  and  the  sol- 
dier's faults ;  and  in  their  leaders  were  displayed,  on  a  grand 
and  novel  stage,  the  energies,  aspirations,  and  passions  which 
belong  to  hopes  vast  and  vague,  ill-restricted  powers,  and 
stationa  of  command. 

The  growth  of  New  England  was  a  result  of  the  aggregate 
efforta  of  a  busy  multitude,  each  in  his  narrow  circle  tolling 
for  himself,  to  gather  competence  or  wealth.  The  expansion 
of  New  France  was  the  achievement  of  a  ^gantic  ambition 
striving  to  grasp  a  continent.  It  was  a  vain  attempt  Long 
and  valiantly  her  chiefs  upheld  their  cause,  leading  to  battle 
a  vassal  population,  warlike  as  themselves.  Borne  down  by 
numbers  from  without,  wasted  by  corruption  from  within. 
New  France  fell  at  last ;  and  out  of  her  fall  grew  revolutions 
whose  injQuence  Co  this  hour  is  felt  throi^h  every  nation  of 
the  civilized  world. 

The  French  dominion  is  a  memory  of  the  past ;  and  when 
we  evoke  its  departed  shades,  they  rise  upon  us  from  their 
graves  in  strange,  romantic  guis&  Again  their  ghostly  camp- 
fires  seem  to  bum,  and  the  fitful  light  is  cast  around  on  lord 
and  vassal  and  black-robed  priest,  mingled  with  wild  forms 
of  savage  warriors,  knit  in  close  fellowship  on  the  same  stem 
errand.  A  boundless  vision  grows  upon  us ;  an  untamed 
continent ;  vast  wastes  of  forest  verdure ;  mountains  silent 
in  primeval  sleep ;  river,  lake,  and  glimmering  pool ;  wilder- 
ness oceans  mingling  with  the  sky.    Such  was  the  domain 
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which  France  conquered  for  Civilization.  Plumed  helmets 
gleamed  in  the  shade  of  its  foreets,  prie8tl7  vestments  in  its 
deoB  and  fastnesses  of  ancient  barbarisoL  Men  steeped  in 
antique  learning,  pale  with  the  close  breath  of  the  cloister, 
here  spent  the  noon  and  evening  of  their  lives,  ruled  savage 
hordes  with  a  nuld,  parental  ewa;,  and  stood  serene  before 
the  direst  shapes  of  death.  Men  of  courtly  nurture,  heirs  to 
the  polish  of  a  far-reaching  ancestry,  here,  with  their  daunt- 
less hardihood,  put  to  stuune  the  boldest  sons  of  toil 
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EARLY  SPANISH  ADVENTUEE' 

TowABDS  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Spain  achieved 
her  final  triumph  over  the  infidels  of  Granada,  and  made 
her  name  glorious  through  all  generations  by  the  discOTery 
of  America.  The  religioua  zeal  and  romantic  daring  which 
a  long  course  of  Moorish  wars  had  called  forth  were  now 
exalted  to  redoubled  fervor.  Every  ship  from  the  New 
World  came  freighted  with  marvels  which  put  the  fictions 
ol  (^valry  to  shame;  and  to  the  Spaniard  of  that  day 
America  was  a  region  of  wonder  and  mystery,  of  vague 
and  magnificent  promise.  Thither  adventurers  hastened, 
thirsting  for  glory  and  for  gold,  and  often  mingling  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  crusader  and  the  valor  of  the  knight-arrant 
with  the  bigotry  of  inquisitors  and  the  rapacity  of  pirates. 
They  roamed  over  land  and  aea;  they  climbed  unknown 
mountalDS,  surveyed  unknown  oceans,  pierced  the  sultry 
intricacies  of  tropical  forests ;  while  from  year  to  year  and 
from  day  to  day  new  wonders  were  unfolded,  new  islands 
and  archipelagoes,  new  regions  of  gold  and  pearl,  and  barbaric 
empires  of  more  than  Oriental  wealth.  The  extravagance  of 
hope  and  the  fever  of  adventure  knew  no  bounds.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  amid  such  waking  marvels  the  im^ination 
should  run  wild  in  romantic  dreams ;  that  between  the 
possible  and  the  impossible  the  line  of  distinction  should 
be  but  faintly  drawn,  and  that  men  should  be  found  ready 

*  Floneen  of  Fnuce  in  the  Nev  World.    Hugaenots  id  Florida,  Ch.  I. 
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to  stake  life  and  honor  in  pursuit  c^  the  most  insane 
fantasies. 

Such  a  man  was  the  veteran  cavalier  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon.  Greedy  of  honors  and  of  riches,  he  embarked  at 
Porto  Eico  with  three  brigantines,  bent  on  schemes  of 
discovery.  But  that  which  gave  the  chief  stimulus  to  bis 
enterprise  was  a  story,  current  among  the  Indians  of  Cuba 
and  Hispaniola,  that  on  the  island  of  Bimini,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  Bahamas,  there  was  a  fountain  of  such  virtue, 
that,  bathing  in  its  waters,  old  men  resumed  their  youth. 
It  was  said,  moreover,  that  on  a  ne^hboring  shore  might 
be  found  a  river  gifted  with  the  same  beneficent  property, 
and  believed  by  some  to  be  no  other  than  the  Jordan. 
Ponce  de  Leon  found  the  island  of  Bimini,  but  not  the 
fountain.  Farther  westward,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty  de- 
grees and  eight  minutes,  he  approached  an  unknown  land, 
which  he  named  Florida,  and,  steering  southward,  explored 
its  coast  as  far  as  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula,  when, 
after  some  farther  explorations,  he  retraced  his  course  to 
Porto  Rico. 

Ponce  de  Leon  had  not  regained  his  youth,  but  his 
active  spirit  was  unsubdued. 

Nine  years  later  he  attempted  to  plant  a  colony  in 
Florida ;  the  Indians  attacked  him  fiercely ;  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  soon  afterwards  in  Cuba. 

The  voyages  of  Garay  and  Vaaquez  de  Ayllon  threw  new 
light  on  the  discoveries  of  Ponce,  and  the  general  outline 
of  the  coasts  of  Florida  became  known  to  the  Spaniards, 
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Hehnando  de  Soto  vas  the  companioD  of  Pizarro  in  the 
conquest  of  Peru,  fie  had  come  to  America  a  needy  ad- 
venturer, with  DO  other  fortune  than  his  sword  and  target. 
But  his  exploits  had  given  him  fame  and  fortune,  and  he 
appeared  at  court  with  the  retinue  of  a  nobleman.  Still,  his 
active  energies  could  not  endure  repose,  and  his  avarice  and 
ambition  goaded  him  to  fresh  enterprises.  He  asked  and 
ohtained  permission  to  conquer  Florida.  While  this  design 
was  in  agitation,  Cabega  de  Vaca,  one  of  those  who  had 
survived  the  expedition  of  Narvaez,  appeared  in  Spain,  and 
for  purposes  of  his  own  spread  abroad  the  mischievous 
falsehood,  that  Florida  was  the  richest  country  yet  discov- 
ered. De  Soto's  plans  were  embraced  with  enthusiasm. 
Nobles  and  gentlemen  contended  for  the  privilege  of  joining 
his  standard ;  and,  setting  sail  with  an  ample  armament,  he 
landed  at  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  now  Tampa  Bay,  in 
Florida,  with  sir  hundred  and  twenty  chosen  men,  a  band 
as  gallant  and  well  appointed,  as  eager  in  purpose  and 
audacious  in  hope,  as  ever  trod  the  shores  of  the  New 
World.  The  clangor  of  trumpets,  the  neighing  of  horses, 
the  fluttering  of  pennons,  the  glittering  of  helmet  and  lance, 
startled  the  ancient  forest  with  unwonted  greeting.  Amid 
this  pomp  of  chivalry,  religion  was  not  forgotten.  The 
sacred  vessels  and  vestments  with  bread  and  wine  for  the 

1  Pioneen  of  Fiance  in  the  New  World.     Hngoenols  in  Florida,  Ch.  I. 
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Eucharist  were  carefully  provided;  and  De  Soto  himself 
declared  that  the  enterprise  was  undertaken  for  God  alone, 
and  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  Hie  especial  care.  These 
devout  marauders  could  not  neglect  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  Indians  whom  they  had  come  to  plunder;  and 
besides  fetters  to  bind,  and  bloodhounds  to  hunt  them,  they 
brought  priests  and  monks  for  the  saving  of  their  souls. 

The  adventurers  traversed  great  portions  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  everywhere  inflicting  and  endur- 
ing misery,  but  never  approaching  their  phantom  El  Dorado. 
At  length,  in  the  third  year  of  their  journeying,  they  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  years 
before  its  second  discovery  by  Marquette.  One  of  their 
number  describes  the  great  river  as  almost  half  a  league 
wide,  deep,  rapid,  and  constantly  rolling  down  trees  and 
driftwood  on  its  turbid  current. 

Be  Soto,  Bays  one  of  those  who  accompanied  him,  was 
a  "  stem  man,  and  of  few  words."  Even  in  the  midst  of 
reverses,  his  will  had  been  law  to  his  followers,  and  he  had 
sustained  himself  through  the  depths  of  disappointment 
with  the  energy  of  a  stubboro  pride.  But  his  hour  was 
come.  He  fell  into  deep  dejection,  followed  by  an  attack 
of  fever,  and  soon  after  died  miserably.  To  preserve  his 
body  from  the  Indians,  his  followers  sank  it  at  midnight 
in  the  river,  and  the  suUen  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
buned  his  ambition  and  his  hopes. 

De  Soto's  fate  proved  an  insufficient  warning,  for  those 
were  still  found  who  b^ged  a  fresh  commission  for  the 
conquest  of  Florida ;  but  the  Emperor  would  not  hear  them. 
A  more  pacific  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  Cancello,  a 
Dominican  monk,  who  with  several  brother  ecclesiastics 
imdertook  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  true  faith,  but  was 
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murdered  in  the  attempt.  Nine  years  later,  a  plan  was 
formed  for  the  colomzation  of  Florida,  and  Gaido  de  las 
Bazares  sailed  to  explore  the  coasts,  and  find  a  spot  suitable 
for  the  establisbment  After  his  return,  a  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Angel  de  Villafa&e,  and  freighted  with  supplies 
and  men,  put  to  sea  from  San  Juan  d'TJUoa ;  but  the  ele- 
ments were  adverse,  and  the  result  was  a  total  failure.  Not 
a  Spaniard  had  yet  gained  foothold  in  Florida. 

That  nam^  as  the  Spaniards  of  that  day  understood  it, 
comprehended  the  whole  country  extending  from  the  At- 
lantic on  the  east  to  the  longitude  of  New  Mexico  on  the 
west,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Eiver  of  Palma 
indefinitely  northward  towards  the  polar  sea.  This  vast  ter- 
ritory was  claim^  by  Spain  in  right  of  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus,  the  grant  of  the  Pope,  and  the  various  expeditious 
mentioned  above.  England  claimed  it  in  right  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Cabot;  while  France  could  advance  no  better 
title  than  might  be  derived  from  the  voyage  of  Verazzano 
and  vague  traditions  of  earlier  visits  of  Breton  adventurers. 

With  restless  jealousy  Spain  watched  the  domain  which 
she  could  not  occupy,  and  on  France  especially  she  kept  an 
eye  of  deep  distrust  When,  in  1541,  Cartier  and  Roberval 
essayed  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  part  of  ancient  Spanish 
Florida  now  called  Canada,  she  sent  spies  and  fitted  out  cara- 
vels to  watch  that  abortive  euterpriae.  Her  fears  proved 
just.  Canada,  indeed,  was  long  to  remain  a  solitude ;  but, 
despite  the  Papal  bounty  gifting  Spain  with  exclusive  owner- 
ship of  a  hemisphere,  France  and  Heresy  at  length  took  root 
in  the  sultry  forests  of  modem  Florida. 
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THE  HUGUENOTS  IN  FLORID  A.  —  JEAN  KIBAUT» 

In  the  year  1562  a  cloud  of  black  and  deadly  porteDtwas 
tbickeoing  over  Fiance.  Surely  and  swiftly  she  glided 
towards  the  abyss  of  the  religious  wars.  None  could  pierce 
the  future,  perhaps  none  dared  to  contemplate  it :  the  wild 
rage  of  fanaticism  and  hate,  friend  grappling  with  friend, 
brother  with  brother,  father  with  son ;  altars  profaned, 
hearthstones  made  desolate,  the  robes  of  Justice  herself 
bedrencbed  with  murder.  In  the  gloom  without  lay  Spain, 
imminent  and  terrible.  As  on  Uie  hill  by  the  field  of  Dreoz, 
her  veteran  hands  of  pikemen,  dark  masses  of  organized 
ferocity,  stood  biding  their  time  whUe  the  battle  surged 
below,  and  then  swept  downward  to  the  slaughter,  —  so  did 
Spain  watcii  and  wait  to  trample  and  crush  the  hope  of 
humanity. 

In  these  days  of  fear,  a  second  Huguenot  colony  ^  sailed 
for  the  New  World.  The  calm,  stem  man  who  represented 
and  led  the  Protestantism  of  Fiance  felt  to  his  inmost 
heart  the  perQ  of  the  time.  He  would  fain  build  up  a  city 
of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  sect.  Tet  Gasper  de  Coligny, 
too  high  in  power  and  rank  to  be  openly  assailed,  was 
forced  to  act  with  caution.  He  must  act,  too,  in  the  name 
of  the  Crown,  and  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  Admiral  of 

'  PioHMn  of  FntuM  in  th«  New  World.    Hngaenots  in  Floridi,  Ch.  IIL 
■  Villi^;ignon  had  esUbliBhed  in  15GG  *.  (bort-lired  Hogueuut  colonjr  on 
the  Bio  Jauefro  in  Bttuil.  —  Ed. 
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Ftaace.  A  nobleman  and  a  soldier,  —  for  the  Admiial  of 
FiaDC«  was  no  seaman,  —  he  shared  the  ideas  and  habits 
of  his  class;  nor  is  there  reason  to  believe  him  to  have 
been  in  advance  of  his  time  in  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  successful  colonization.  His  scheme  promised 
a  military  colony,  not  a  free  commonwealth.  The  Huguenot 
party  was  already  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  party. 

America  was  still  a  land  of  wonder.  The  ancient  spell 
still  hung  unbroken  over  the  wild,  vast  world  of  mystery 
beyond  the  sea,  —  a  land  of  romance,  adventure,  and 
gold. 

Fifty-eight  ye€ir8  later  the  Puritans  landed  on  the  sands 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  illusion  was  gone,  —  the  iffnit 
fatuus  of  adventure,  the  dream  of  wealth.  The  nigged 
wilderness  offered  only  a  stem  and  hard-won  independence. 
In  their  own  hearts,  and  not  in  the  promptings  of  a  great 
leader  or  the  patronage  of  an  equivocal  government,  their 
enterprise  found  its  birth  and  its  achievement.  They  were 
of  the  boldest  and  most  earnest  of  their  sect  There  were 
such  among  the  French  disciples  of  Calvin ;  but  no  May- 
flower ever  sailed  from  a  port  of  France.  Coligny's  colonists 
were  of  a   different  stamp,  and  widely  different  was  their 

htCL 

An  exceUent  seaman  and  stanch  Protestant,  Jean  Ribaut 
of  Dieppe,  commanded  the  expedition.  Under  him,  besides 
sailors,  were  a  band  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  a  few  young 
nobles.  Embarked  in  two  of  those  antiquated  craft  whose 
high  poops  and  tub-like  proportions  are  preserved  in  tiie  dd 
engravings  of  De  Bry,  they  sailed  from  Havre  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  February,  1562.  They  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  in  the  latitude  of  twenty-nine  and 
a  half  degrees,  saw  the  long,  low  line  where  the  wilderness 
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of  waves  met  the  wilderness  of  woods.  It  waa  the  coast  of 
Florida.  They  sood  descried  a  jutting  point,  which  they 
called  French  Cape,  periiaps  one  of  the  headlands  of  Matanzas 
Inlet.  They  turned  their  prows  noithward,  coasting  the 
frii^ea  of  that  waste  of  verdiue  which  rolled  in  shadowy 
undulation  far  to  the 
unknown  West. 

On  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  first  of  May, 
they  found  themselves 
off  the  mouth  of  a 
great  river.  Biding  at 
anchor  on  a  sunny  sea, 
they  lowered  their 
hoats,  crossed  the  bar 
that  obstructed  the  en- 
trance, and  floated  on 
a  basin  of  deep  and 
sheltered  water, "  boyl- 
ing  and  roaring,"  says 
Bibaut,  "  through  the 
multitude  of  all  kind 
of  fish."  Indians  were 
running  along  the 
,    _,.      -_T    ,  beach,  and    out    upon 

the  sand-bars,  beckon- 
ing them  to  land.  They  poshed  their  boats  ashore  and  disem- 
barked, —  sailors,  soldiers,  and  eager  young  nobles.  Corselet 
and  morion,  arquebuse  and  halberd,  flashed  in  the  sun  that 
flickered  through  innumerable  leaves,  as,  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  they  gave  thanks  to  God,  who  had  guided  their  voyage 
to  an  issue  full  of  ]A«mise.    The  Indians,  seated  gravely  un- 
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der  the  neighboring  trees,  looked  on  in  silent  respect,  thinTtJng 
that  tiiey  worshipped  the  sun.  "  They  be  all  naked  and  of  a 
goodly  stature,  mightie,  and  as  well  ^lapen  and  proportioned 
of  body  as  any  peoiie  in  y*  world ;  and  the  fore  part  of  their 
body  and  aimeB  be  painted  with  pretie  deoised  workes,  of 
Azure,  red,  and  blacke,  so  weU  and  so  properly  as  the  best 
Painter  of  Europe  could  not  amende  it."  With  their  squaws 
and  children,  they  presently  drew  near,  and,  strewing  the 
earth  with  laurel  boughs,  sat  down  among  the  Frenchmen. 
Their  visitors  were  much  pleased  with  them,  and  Ribaut 
gave  the  chief,  whom  he  calls  the  king,  a  robe  of  blue  cloth, 
worked  in  yellow  with  the  regal  fleur-de-lis. 

But  Ribaut  and  his  followers,  just  escaped  from  the  dull 
prison  of  their  ships,  were  intent  on  admiring  the  wild  scenes 
around  them.  Never  had  they  known  a  fairer  May-day. 
The  quaint  old  narrative  is  exuberant  with  delight.  The 
tranquil  air,  the  warm  sun,  woods  fresh  with  young  verdure, 
meadows  brigbt  with  flowers ;  the  palm,  the  cypress,  the  pine, 
the  m^nolia;  the  grazing  deer;  herons,  cm'lews,  bitterns, 
woodcock,  and  unknown  water-fowl  that  waded  in  the 
ripple  of  the  beach ;  cedars  bearded  from  <^x>wn  to  root  with 
long,  gray  moss ;  huge  oaks  smothering  in  the  folds  of  enor- 
mous grape-vines ;  —  such  were  the  objects  that  greeted  them 
in  their  roamings,  till  their  new-discovered  land  seemed 
"  the  Purest,  fruitfullest,  and  pleasaotest  of  al  the  world." 

They  named  the  river  the  Biver  of  May.  It  is  now  the 
St.  John's. 

Kezt  they  anchored  near  Femandina,  and  to  a  neigh- 
boring river,  probably  the  St.  Mary's,  gave  tixe  name  of  the 
Seine.  Slowly  movii^  northward,  they  named  each  river,  or 
inlet  supposed  to  be  a  river,  after  some  stream  of  France, — 
the  Loire,  (be  Cbarente,  the  Gaionn#,  the  Giroode.    At 
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length,  opening  betwixt  £at  and  sandy  shores,  they  saw  a 
commodious  haven,  and  named  it  Fort  BoyaL 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  they  crossed  the  bar  where 
the  war-ehips  of  Dupoot  ciossed  three  hundred  years  later, 
passed  Hilton  Head,  and  held  their  course  along  the  peaceful 
bosom  of  Broad  Biver.  On  the  left  they  saw  a  stream 
which  they  named  Libourne,  probably  Skull  Creek ;  on  the 
right,  a  wide  river,  probably  the  Beaufort. 

Preliminary  exploration,  not  immediate  settlement,  had 
been  the  object  of  the  voyage ;  but  all  was  still  rose-color 
in  the  eyes  of  the  voyagers,  and  many  of  their  number 
would  gladly  linger  in  the  New  Canaan.  Bibaut  was  more 
than  willing  to  humor  them.  He  mustered  his  company  on 
deck,  and  made  them  a  harangue.  He  appealed  to  their 
course  and  their  patriotism,  told  them  how,  from  a  mean 
origin,  men  rise  by  enterprise  and  daring  to  fame  and  foi^ 
tune,  and  demanded  who  among  them  would  stay  behind 
and  hold  Port  Boyal  for  the  King.  The  greater  part  came 
forward,  and  "  with  such  a  good  will  and  joly  cor^e,"  writes 
the  commander,  "as  we  had  much  to  do  to  stay  their  im- 
portunitie."  Thirty  were  chosen,  and  Albert  de  Pierria  was 
named  to  command  them. 

A  fort  was  begun  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Chenon- 
ceau,  probably  Archer's  Creek,  about  six  miles  from  the  site 
of  Beaufort.  They  named  it  Charlesfort,  in  honor  of  the 
unhappy  son  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Charles  the  Ninth, 
the  future  hero  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Ammunition  and  stores 
were  sent  on  shore,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  with  his 
diminished  company,  Bibaut  again  embarked  and  spread 
his  sails  tor  France. 

From  the  beach  at  Hilton  Head,  Albert  and  his  com- 
panions might  watch  the  receding  ships, 'growing  less  and 
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less  on  the  vast  ezpanse  of  blue,  dwiodliiig  to  faint  specke, 
tJien  Tanishing  on  the  pale  verge  of  the  waters.  They  were 
atone  in  those  fearful  solitudes.  From  the  north  pole  to 
Mezicso  there  was  no  Christian  denizen  but  they. 

[Hie  Vata  of  Albert  and  his  PMbven.  —  The  plight  of  Albert 
and  his  men  after  Bibaut's  departure  was  deplorable.  The 
ignoble  lust  for  gold  bad  been  the  unheroio  motive  which 
had  prompted  them  to  remain  behind.  But  their  searches 
for  treasure  proved  futile,  and  internal  strife  and  famine 
rent  and  decimated  the  little  colony.  Albert's  harshness 
grew  intolerable  and  he  paid  the  penalty  witJi  death  at  the 
hands  of  his  infuriate  followers.  Nicolas  Barr^  was  choaen 
to  succeed  him,  and  a  sullen  peace  resulted. 

Still  the  exiles  yearned  for  the  land  beyond  the  sea. 
With  unskilled  bands  they  built  a  clumsy  vessel,  and  with 
the  courage  of  despair  they  pointed  her  prow  towards  France. 
Fierce  gales  bore  down  upon  them,  and  with  sails  close-reefed 
tiiej  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Thirst  and 
famine  reduced  their  numbers,  and  the  eurvivors  cast  lots 
tor  a  human  victim.  "  The  hideous  repast  sustained  them," 
says  Farkman,'  "till  the  land  rose  in  sight,  when,  it  is  said, 
in  a  delirium  of  joy,  they  could  no  loi^r  steer  their  vessel, 
but  let  her  drift  at  the  will  of  the  tide.  A  small  English 
bark  bore  down  upon  them,  took  them  all  on  board,  and, 
after  landing  the  feeblest,  carried  the  rest  prisoners  to  Queen 
Elizabeth."  —  Ed.] 

>  Pioueen  of  Franca  in  the  New  World.    Hognenots  in  Florida,  Cb.  tTl. 
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LAITDONNIEEE* 

On  the  tventy-fifth  of    June,  1564,  a  Fieoch  Bquadroo 
anchored  a  second  time  off  the  mouth  of  the  River  of.  May. 
There  vete  three  vesaels,  the  smallest  of  sixty  tona,  the 
largest  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  all  crowded  with  men. 
Ren^  de   Laudonnidre  held 
command.      He   was    of    a 
noble    race   of    Foitou,  at- 
tached to  the  bouse  of  Chft- 
tillon,   of     which    Coligny 
was    the  head;   pious,   we 
are  told,  and  an  excellent 
marine  officer.    An  ei^;rav- 
ing,  purporting   to    be    his 
likeness,  shows  ue  a  slender 
figure,  leaning  against   the 
mast,  booted  to  the  thigh, 
with  slouched  bat  and 
plume,  slashed  doublet,  and 
short  cloak.    His  tbm  oval 
face,  with  curled  moustache  and  close-trimmed  beaid,  wears 
a  somewhat  pensive  look,  as  if  already  shadowed  by  tJie 
destiny  that  awaited  him. 

On  Thursday,  the  twenty-second  of  June,  Laudonni^re 

saw  the  low  coast  line  of  Florida,  and  entered  the  harbor 

of  St.  Augustine,  which  he  named  the  Kiver  of  Dolphins, 

>  Pioneen  of  Fnuce  in  the  New  World.     HagucDots  in  Floridt,  Ch.  IT. 
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"  because  that  at  mine  arrival  I  saw  there  a  great  number 
of  Polphuia  which  were  playing  in  the  month  thereot" 
Then  he  bore  northward,  following  the  coast  tUl,  on  iho 
twenty-fifth,  he  reached  the  month  of  the  St.  John's  or 
Biver  of  May.  The  vessels  anchored,  the  boats  were  low- 
ered, and  he  landed  with  his  principal  followers  on  the  south 
shore,  near  the  present  village  of  Maypoit.  It  was  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  landed  with  Bibeut  two  years  before, 

Man  and  nature  alike  seemed  to  mark  the  borders  of  the 
Kiver  of  May  as  the  site  of  tlie  new  colony ;  for  here,  around 
the  Indian  towns,  the  harvests  of  maize,  beans,  and  pumpkins 
promised  abundant  food,  while  the  river  opened  a  ready  way 
to  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  and  the  stores  of  barbaric 
wealth  which  glittered  before  the  dreaming  vision  of  the 
colonists.  Yet,  the  better  to  satisfy  himself  and  his  men, 
lAadonni^Te  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  for  a  time  along  the 
neighboring  coasts.  Returning,  confirmed  in  his  first  im- 
pression, he  set  out  with  a  party  of  ofGcers  and  soldiers  to 
explore  the  borders  of  the  chosen  stream.  The  day  was  hot. 
The  sun  beat  fiercely  on  the  woollen  caps  and  heavy  doublete 
of  the  men,  till  at  length  they  gained  the  shade  of  one  of 
those  deep  forests  of  pne  where  the  dead,  hot  air  is  thick 
with  resinous  odors,  and  the  earth,  carpeted  with  fallen 
leaves,  gives  no  sound  beneath  the  foot.  Yet,  in  the  still* 
ness,  deer  leaped  up  on  all  sides  as  they  moved  along. 
Then  they  emerged  into  sunlight.  A  meadow  was  before 
them,  a  running  brook,  and  a  wall  of  encirdit^  forests. 
The  men  caUed  it  the  Vale  of  Laudonni^re.  The  afternoon 
was  spent,  and  the  sun  was  near  its  setting,  when  they 
reached  the  bank  of  the  river.  They  strewed  the  ground 
with  boughs  and  leaves,  and,  stretched  on  that  sylvan  couch, 
slept  the  sleep  of  travel-worn  and  weary  men. 
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They  were  roused  at  daybreak  by  sound  of  (lumpet,  and 
attex  6ii^:ing  a  psalm  they  set  themselves  to  their  task. 
It  was  the  building  of  a  fort,  and  the  spot  they  chose  was 
a  furlong  or  more  above  St.  John's  Muff,  where  close  to  the 
water  was  a  wide,  flat  knoll,  raised  a  few  feet  above  tiie 
marsh  and  the  river.  Boats  came  up  the  stream  with 
laborers,  tents,  provisions,  cannon,  and  tools.  The  engi- 
neers marked  out  the  work  in  the  form  of  a  triangle ;  and, 
from  the  noble  volunteer  to  the  meanest  artisan,  all  lent  a 
hand  to  complete  it.  On  the  river  side  the  defences  were  a 
palisade  of  timber.  On  the  two  other  sides  were  a  ditch,  and 
a  rampart  of  fascines,  earth,  and  sods.  At  each  angle  was 
a  bastion,  in  one  of  which  was  the  magazine.  Witliia 
was  a  spacious  parade,  around  it  were  various  buUdings  for 
lodging  and  storage,  and  a  large  bouse  with  covered  galleries 
was  built  on  the  side  towards  the  river  for  Laudonni^e 
and  his  officers.  In  honor  of  Charles  the  Ninth  the  fort 
was  named  Fort  Caroline. 

[Oatline  of  Subaeqneat  Evantt.  —  WhQo  intrigue  and  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  French  were  arousing  the  suspicions 
enmity  of  the  Indian  tribes,  who  alone  could  provide  them 
E^ainst  starvation,  within  the  fort  cliques  and  parties,  con- 
spiracy and  sedition  were  fost  stirring  into  life.  Officers 
and  men  chafed  at  the  restraint  which  Laudonni&re  imposed 
upon  them.  Stories  of  fabulous  wealth  in  the  Appalachian 
mountains  lured  their  fencies  upon  an  adventurous  quest, 
but  far  from  realizing  these  dreams,  they  found  themselves 
enclosed  within  a  petty  fort,  beside  a  hot  and  sickly  rivra, 
with  hard  labor,  and  possible  famine  their  only  prospect. 
Xaudonni^re's  life  was  in  daily  peril,  and  of  his  officers  but 
four  remuned  fiiithful  to  him. 
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The  malcontenta  had  formulated  plans  for  piracy  opon  tbe 
high  seas  and  along  the  shores  of  tbe  West  Indies.  They 
extorted  a  commission  from  Laudonni^re  ostensibly  for  a 
cruise,  and  appropriated  to  this  end  two  small  vessels  that 
were  still  on  the  stocks.  In  a  fortn^bt  they  were  ready  for 
sea,  armed  and  provided  with  the  king's  cannon,  munitions, 
and  stores.  Trenchant,  an  excellent  pilot,  was  forced  to  join 
them.  On  the  eighth  of  December,  1564,  they  set  sail,  and  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  the  following  March  the  discomfited  rem- 
nant sailed  back  in  a  captured  Spanish  brigsotine,  starving, 
downcast,  and  anxious  to  sue  for  pEirdon.  A  court-martial 
was  called,  and  all  were  foimd  guilty.  Four  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  shooting.  "A  file  of  men,  a  rattling  volley, 
and  the  debt  of  justice  was  paid.*  The  bodies  were  hanged 
on  gibbets,  at  the  river's  mouth,  and  order  reigned  at  Fort 
Caroline."  —  Ed.] 

'  Pioneen  of  Fimnca  in  the  Ifew  World.     HugatooU  in  Florida,  Cb.  T. 
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THE   FAMINE  AT   FORT   CAROLINE^ 

May-DAT  came,  the  third  anniversary  ot  the  day  when 
Ribaut  and  his  companions,  full  of  delighted  aoticipation, 
had  first  explored  the  flowery  borders  of  the  St.  John's. 
The  contrast  was  deplorable;  for  within  the  precinct  of 
Fort  Caroline  a  homesick,  squalid  band,  dejected  and  worn, 
dragged  their  shrunken  limbs  about  the  sun-scorched  area, 
or  lay  stretched  in  listless  wretchedness  under  the  shade  of 
the  barracks.  Some  were  digging  roots  in  the  forest,  or 
gathering  a  kind  of  sorrel  upon  the  meadows.  If  they  had 
had  any  skiU  in  bunting  and  fishing,  the  river  and  the 
woods  would  have  supplied  their  needs ;  but  in  this  point, 
es  in  others,  they  were  lamentably  unfit  for  the  work  they 
had  taken  in  hand.  "  Our  miserie,"  says  Laudonniire, "  was 
so  great  that  one  was  found  that  gathered  up  all  the  fish- 
bones that  be  could  finde,  which  he  dried  and  beate  into 
powder  to  make  bread  thereof.  The  effects  of  this  hideous 
famine  appeared  incontinently  among  us,  for  our  bones  eft- 
Boones  beganne  to  cleave  so  neere  unto  the  skinne,  that  the 
most  part  of  the  souldiers  had  their  skinnes  pierced  thorow 
with  them  in  many  partes  of  their  bodies,"  Yet,  giddy  with 
weakness,  they  dragged  themselves  in  turn  to  the  top  of  St. 
John's  Bluff,  straining  their  eyes  across  the  sea  to  descry 
the  anxiously  expected  saiL 

*  PJonwra  of  France  in  the  New  World.     Hugu«D0U  id  Floridi,  Cb.  VI, 
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Had  Coligny  left  them  to  perish  t  or  had  some  new  tem- 
pest of  calamity,  let  loose  upon  France,  drowned  the  memory 
of  their  exile  ?  In  T&in  the  watchman  on  the  hill  aarveyed 
the  solitude  of  waters.  A  deep  dejection  fell  apon  them, 
—  a    dejection 


Then  another  came  in  sight,  and  another,  and  another.  He 
despatched  a  messenger  with  the  tidings  to  the  fort  helow. 
The  languid  forms  of  his  sick  and  despairing  men  rose  and 
danced  for  joy,  and  voices  sbriU  wiUi  weakness  joined  in 
wild  laughter  and  acclamation,  insomuch,  he  says,  "that 
one  would  have  Uiougbt  them  to  bee  out  of  their  wittes." 
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A  doubt  soon  mingled  with  th&x  joy.  Who  were  the 
strangers  ?  Were  they  the  friends  so  long  hoped  for  in  vain  ? 
OT  were  they  Spaniards,  their  dreaded  enemies  ?  They  were 
neither.  The  foremost  ship  was  a  stately  one,  of  seven  bun- 
dred  tons,  a  great  burden  at  that  day.  She  was  named  Uie 
"  Jesua ; "  and  with  her  were  three  smaller  vessels,  the  Solo- 
mon, the  Tiger,  and  the  Swallow.  Their  commander  was  "  a 
right  worshipful  and  valiant  knight,"  —  for  eo  the  record 
styles  him,  —  a  pious  man  and  a  prudent,  to  judge  him  by  the 
orders  he  gave  his  crew  when,  ten  months  before,  he  sailed 
out  of  Plymouth  :  "  Serve  God  daily,  love  one  another,  pre- 
serve your  victuals,  beware  of  fire,  and  keepe  good  com- 
panie,"  Nor  were  the  crew  unworthy  the  graces  of  their 
chief ;  for  the  devout  chronicler  of  the  voyage  ascribes  their 
deliverance  from  the  perils  of  the  sea  to  "  the  Almightie  God, 
who  never  suffereth  his  Elect  to  perish." 

Who  then  were  they,  this  chosen  band,  serenely  conscious 
of  a  special  Providential  care  ?  They  were  the  pioneers  of 
that  detested  traffic  destined  to  inoculate  with  its  infection 
nations  yet  unborn,  the  parent  of  discord  and  death,  filling 
half  a  continent  with  the  tramp  of  armies  and  the  clash  of 
fratricidal  swords.  Their  chief  was  Sir  John  Hawkins,  father 
of  the  English  slave-trada 

He  had  been  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  he  bought 
and  kidnapped  a  caigo  of  slaves.  These  ha  had  sold  to  the 
jealous  Spaniards  of  Hispaniola,  forcing  them,  with  sword, 
matchlock,  and  culverin,  to  grant  him  free  trade,  and  then 
to  sign  testimonials  that  be  had  borne  himself  as  became 
a  peaceful  merchant  Prospering  greatly  by  this  summaiy 
commerce,  but  distressed  by  the  want  of  water,  he  had  put 
into  the  River  of  May  to  obtain  a  supply. 

Among  the  ru^ed  heroes  of  the  British  marine.  Sir  John 
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stood  in  the  front  tank,  and  along  with  Drake,  his  relative, 
is  extolled  as  "  a  man  b<Hiia  tor  the  honour  of  the  English 
nam&  .  .  .  Neither  did  the  West  of  England  yeeld  such  an 
Indian  Neptunian  paire  as  were  these  two  Ocean  peeies, 
Hawkins  and  Drake."    So  writes  the  old  chronicler,  Pur- 
cbaB,   and   all    England 
was  of  his  thinking.    A 
hardy  and  skilful    sea- 
man,  a  bold  fighter,  a 
loyal  friend  and  a  stem 
enemy,    overbearing 
towards  equala,  but  kind, 
in    his     bluff    way,    to 
those  beneath  him,  rude 
in    speech,  somewhat 
crafty  withal  and  avari- 
cious,   he    buffeted   his 
way  to  nches  and  fame, 
and  died  at  last  full  of 
years  and  honor.    As  for 
the    abject   humanity 
stowed  between  the  reek- 
ing  decks    of  the  ship 

"  Jesus,"  they  were  merely  in  his  eyes  so  many  black  cattle 
tethered  for  the  market. 

Hawkins  came  up  the  river  in  a  pinnace,  and  landed  at 
Fort  Caroline,  accompanied,  says  Laudonnifere,  "  with  gen- 
tlemen honorably  apparelled,  yet  unarmed."  Between  the 
Huguenots  and  the  English  Puritans  there  was  a  double 
tie  of  sympathy.  Both  hated  priests,  and  both  hated  Span- 
iards. Wakenii^  from  their  apathetic  misery,  the  starveling 
garrison  hailed  htm  aa  a  deliverer.    Yet  Hawkins  secretly 
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rejoiced  when  he  learned  theii  purpose  to  abandon  Florida ; 
lot  although,  not  to  t^mpt  his  cupidity,  they  hid  from  him 
the  secret  ot  their  Appalachian  gold  mine,  he  coveted  for 
his  rojral  mistress  the  possession  of  this  rich  domain.  He 
shook  his  head,  however,  when  he  saw  the  vessels  in  which 
they  proposed  to  embark,  and  offered  them  all  a  free  passage 
to  France  in  his  own  ships.  This,  from  obvious  motives  of 
honor  and  prudence,  Laudonni^re  declined,  upon  which  Haw- 
kina  offered  to  lend  or  sell  to  him  one  of  his  smoUer  vessels. 

laudonniire  hesitated,  and  hereupon  arose  a  great  clamor. 
A  mob  of  soldiers  and  aitisans  beset  his  chamber,  threatening 
loudly  to  desert  him,  and  take  passc^  with  Hawkins,  unless 
the  offer  were  accepted.  The  commandant  accordingly  re- 
solved to  buy  the  vessel  The  generous  slaver,  whose  reputed 
avarice  nowhere  appears  in  the  transactioa,  desired  him  to 
set  his  own  price ;  and,  in  place  of  money,  took  the  cannon 
of  the  fort,  with  other  articles  now  useless  to  their  late 
owners.  He  sent  them,  too,  a  gift  of  wine  and  biscuit,  and 
supplied  them  with  provisions  for  the  voyage,  receiving  in 
payment  Laudonnifere's  note ;  "  for  which,"  adds  the  latter, 
"  until!  this  present  I  am  indebted  to  him."  With  a  friendly 
leave-tAking,  he  returned  to  his  ships  and  stood  out  to  sea, 
leaving  golden  opinions  among  the  grateful  inmates  of  Fort 
Caroline. 

Before  the  English  top-sails  had  sunk  beneath  the  horizon, 
the  colonists  bestirred  themselves  to  depart.  In  a  few  days 
their  preparations  were  made.  They  waited  only  for  a  fair 
wind.  It  was  long  in  coming,  and  meanwhile  their  troubled 
fortunes  assumed  a  new  phase. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  the  two  captains  Vassenr 
and  Verdier  came  in  with  tidings  of  an  approaching  squadron. 
Again  the  fort  was  wild  with  excitement.     Friends  or  foes. 
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French  or  Spamards,  succor  or  death  ;  —  betwixt  these  were 
their  hopes  and  fears  divided.  On  the  following  morning, 
they  saw  seven  barges  rowing  up  the  river,  bristliDg  with 
weapons  and  crowded  with  men  in  armor.  The  sentries  on 
the  bluff  challenged,  and  received  no  aoswer.  One  of  them 
fired  at  the  advancing  boats,  and  still  there  was  no  response. 
Laudonni^re  was  almost  defenceless.  He  had  given  his 
heavier  cannon  to  Hawkins,  and  only  two  field-pieces  were 
left.  They  were  levelled  at  the  foremost  boats,  and  the  word 
to  fire  was  about  to  be  givea,  when  a  voice  from  among  the 
strangers  called  out  that  they  were  French,  commanded  by 
Jean  Ribaut, 

At  tiie  eleventh  hour,  the  long  looked  for  succors  were 
come.  Sibaut  had  been  commissioned  to  sail  with  seven 
ships  for  Florida.  A  disorderly  concourse  of  disbanded  sol- 
diers, mixed  with  artisans  and  their  families,  and  young  nobles 
weary  of  a  two  years'  peace,  were  mustered  at  the  port  of 
Dieppe,  and  embarked,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  men, 
hearing  with  them  all  things  thought  necessary  to  a  pros- 
perous colony. 

No  longer  in  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  the  colonists  saluted 
the  new-comers  with  the  cannon  by  which  a  moment  before 
they  had  hoped  to  blow  them  out  of  the  water.  Laudon- 
ni^re  issued  from  his  stronghold  to  welcome  them,  and  re- 
galed them  with  what  cheer  he  could.  Ribaut  was  present, 
conspicuous  by  bia  long  beard,  an  astonishment  to  the  In- 
dians; and  here,  too,  were  officers,  old  friends  of  Laudoo- 
nifere.  Why,  then,  had  they  approached  in  the  attitude 
of  enemies  ?  The  mystery  was  soon  explained ;  for  they 
expressed  to  the  commandant  their  pleasure  at  finding  that 
the  charges  made  against  him  had  proved  false.  He  begged 
to  know  more ;  on  which  Kihaut,  taking  him  aside,  told  hinx 
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that  the  returning  ships  had  brought  home  letters  filled  wi^ 
accusations  of  arrogance,  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  a  purpose  of 
establishing  an  mdependent  command,  —  accusations  which 
he  now  saw  to  be  unfounded,  but  which  had  been  ibe  occa- 
sion of  his  unusual  and  startling  precaution.  He  gave  him, 
too,  a  letter  from  Admiral  Coligny.  In  btief  but  courteous 
terms,  it  required  him  to  resign  his  command,  and  requested 
his  return  to  France  to  clear  his  name  from  the  imputations 
cast  upon  iU  Ribaut  warmly  urged  him  to  remain;  but 
Laudonni&re  declined  his  friendly  propoeab. 

Storee  were  landed,  tents  were  pitched,  women  and  children 
were  sent  on  shore,  feathered  Indians  mingled  in  the  throng, 
and  the  bordeis  of  the  Biver  of  May  swarmed  wiUi  busy  life. 
"  But,  lo,  how  oftentimes  misfortune  doth  search  and  puisue 
us,  even  then  when  we  thinke  to  be  at  rest ! "  exclaims  the 
unhappy  Laudonnibre.  Amidst  the  light  and  cheer  of  reno- 
vated hope,  a  cloud  of  blackest  omen  was  gathering  in  the 
east 

At  half-past  eleven  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  the  fourth  of 
September,  the  crew  of  Bibaut's  flag-ehip,  anchored  on  the 
still  sea  outside  the  bar,  saw  a  hi^  hulk,  grim  wiUi  the 
throats  of  cannon,  drifting  towards  them  through  the  gloom ; 
and  from  its  stem  rolled  on  the  sluggish  air  tiie  portentous 
banner  of  Spain. 
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Spain  was  the  citadel  of  darkness,  —  a  monastic    cell,  an 
iuqulBitorial  dungeon,  where  no  laj  could  pierce.    She  was 
the  bulwark  of  the  Church,  against  whose  adamantine  wall 
the  waves  of  innovation  beat  in  vain.    In  every  countiy 
of  Europe  the  party  of  free- 
dom and  reform  was  the 
national  ^party,  the  party  of 
reaction    and    absolutism 
was  the  Spanish  party,  lean- 
ing on  Spain,  lookii^  to  her 
for  help.    Above  all,  it  was 
so  in  France ;   and,  while 
within  her  hounds  there  was 
for  a  time  some  semblance 
of  peace,  the  national  and 
religious  rage  burst  forth  on 
e  wilder  theatr&     Thither 

it  is  for  us  to  follow  it,  « j    „      j    ^    ,_,„ 

where,   on   the    shores    of 

Florida,  the  Spaniard  and  the  Frenchman,  the  bigot  and 
the  Huguenot,  met  in  the  grapple  of  death. 

In  a  corridor  of  his  palace,  Philip  the  Second  was  met  by 
a  man  who  had  long  stood  waiting  bis  approach,  and  who 
with  proud  reverence  placed  a  petUion  in  the  hand  of  the 

1  PioQAon  of  Fruce  in  the  Kew  World.    Hngoenota  in  Florid*,  Ch.  Til. 
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pole  and  sombre  king.  The  petitioner  was  Pedro  Menendez 
do  Avil^s,  one  of  the  ablest  and  moet  distinguished  officers 
of  the  Spanish  marine.  He  was  bom  of  an  ancient  Astu- 
rian  &mily.  His  boyhood  had  been  wayward,  ungovernable, 
and  fierce.  He  ran  ofT  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  when,  after 
a  search  of  six  months,  he  was  found  and  brought  back,  he 
ran  off  again.  This  time  he  was  more  successful,  escaping 
on  board  a  fieet  bound  againat  the  Barbaij  corsairs,  where 
his  precocious  appetite  for  blood  and  blows  had  reasonable 
contentment.  A  few  years  later,  he  found  means  to  build 
a  small  vessel,  in  which  he  cruised  against  the  corsairs  and 
the  French,  and,  though  still  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  dis- 
played a  singular  address  and  daring.  The  wonders  of  the 
New  World  now  seized  his  imagination.  He  made  a  voytige 
thither,  and  the  ships  under  his  charge  came  back  freighted 
with  wealth.  The  war  with  France  was  then  at  ite  height 
As  captain-general  of  the  fieet,  he  was  sent  with  troops  t^ 
Flanders;  and  to  their  prompt  airival  was  due,  it  is  said, 
the  victory  of  St.  Quentin.  Two  years  later,  he  commanded 
the  luckless  armada  which  bore  back  Philip  to  his  native 
shore.  On  the  way,  the  king  narrowly  escaped  drowning  in 
a  storm  off  the  port  of  Laredo.  This  mischance,  or  his  own 
violence  and  insubordination,  wrought  to  the  prejudice  of 
Menendez.  He  complained  that  his  services  were  ill  repaid. 
Philip  lent  him  a  favoring  ear,  and  despatched  him  to  the 
Indies  as  general  of  the  fleet  and  army.  Here  he  found 
means  to  amass  vast  riches ;  and,  in  1561,  on  his  return  to 
Spain,  charges  were  brought  against  him  of  a  nature  which 
his  too  friendly  biographer  does  not  explain.  The  CouncO  of 
the  Indies  arrested  him.  He  was  imprisoned  and  sentenced 
to  a  heavy  fine ;  but,  gaining  his  release,  hastened  to  court 
to  throw  himself  on  the  royal  clemency.  Hia  petition  was 
•' 
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most  gracioudy  received.  Philip  restored  his  command,  but 
remitted  only  half  bis  fine,  a  strong  presumption  of  his  guilt, 

Meneodez  kissed  tbe  royal  band ;  he  had  another  petition 
in  reserve.  His  son  bad  been  wrecked  near  tbe  Bermudas, 
and  he  would  fain  go  thither  to  find  tidings  of  bis  fate.  The 
pious  king  bade  him  trust  in  Ood,  and  promised  that  he 
should  be  despatched  without  delay  to  the  Bermudas  and  to 
Florida,  with  a  commission  to  make  an  exact  survey  of  the 
neighboring  seas  for  tbe  profit  of  future  voj^igers  ;  but  Me- 
nendez was  not  content  with  such  an  errand.  He  knew,  he 
said,  nothing  of  greater  moment  to  his  Majesty  than  the  con- 
quest and  settlement  of  Florida.  The  climate  was  healthful, 
tbe  sou  fertile ;  and,  worldly  advantages  aside,  it  was  peopled 
by  a  race  sunk  in  the  thickest  shades  of  infidelity.  "  Such 
grief,"  he  pursued,  "  seizes  me,  when  I  behold  this  multitude 
of  wretched  Indians,  that  I  should  choose  the  conquest  and 
settling  of  Florida  above  all  commands,  ofiicea,  and  dignities 
which  your  Majesty  might  bestow."  Those  who  take  this 
for  hypocrisy  do  not  know  the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  king  was  edified  by  his  zeaL  An  enterprise  of  sudi 
spiritual  and  temporal  promise  was  not  to  be  slighted,  and 
Menendez  was  empowered  to  conquer  and  convert  Florida 
at  his  own  cost.  Tbe  conquest  was  to  be  effected  within 
three  years.  Menendez  was  to  take  with  him  five  hundred 
men,  and  supply  them  with  five  hundred  slaves,  besides  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  Villages  were  to  be  built,  with  forts 
to  defend  them ;  and  sixteen  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  four 
should  be  Jesuits,  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Floridan 
church.  The  kii^,  on  bis  part,  granted  Menendez  free  trade 
with  Hispeuiola,  Porto  Eico,  Cuba,  and  Spain,  the  office  of 
Adelantado  of  Florida  for  life,  with  the  right  of  naming 
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his  BQCceBsor,  and  large  emoluments  to  be  drawn  from  the 
expected  conquest. 

The  compact  struck,  Menendez  hastened  to  his  native 
Asturias  to  raise  money  among  his  relatives.  Scarcely  waa 
he  gone,  when  tidings  reached  Madrid  that  Florida  was 
already  occupied  by  a  colony  of  French  Protestants,  and 
that  a  reinforcement,  under  Bibaut,  was  on  the  point  of  sail- 
ing thither.  A  French  historian  of  high  authority  declares 
that  these  advices  came,  from  the  Catholic  party  at  the 
French  court,  in  whom  every  instinct  of  patriotism  was  lost 
in  their  hatred  of  Col^y  and  the  Huguenots.  Of  this  Uiere 
can  be  little  doubt,  though  information  also  came  about  this 
time  from  the  buccaneer  Frenchmen  captured  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Foreigners  had  invaded  the  territory  of  Spain.  The  tres- 
passers, too,  were  heretics,  foes  of  God,  and  linemen  of  the 
BeviL  Th'bir  doom  was  fixed.  But  how  would  France 
endure  an  assault,  in  time  of  peace,  on  subjects  who  had 
gone  forth  on  an  enterprise  sanctioned  by  the  Crown,  and 
undertaken  in  its  name  and  under  its  commission  t 

Menendez  waa  summoned  back  in  haste  to  the  Spanish 
court.  His  force  must  be  strengthened.  Three  hundred  and 
ninety-four  men  were  added  at  the  royal  charge,  and  a  cor- 
responding number  of  transport  and  supply  ships.  It  was 
a  holy  war,  a  crusade,  and  as  such  was  preached  by  priest 
and  monk  along  the  western  coasts  of  Spain.  All  the  Bis* 
cayan  ports  flamed  with  zeal,  and  adventurers  crowded  to 
enroll  themselves ;  since  to  plunder  heretics  is  good  for  the 
soul  as  well  as  the  purse,  and  broil  and  massacre  have 
double  attraction  when  promoted  into  a  means  of  salva- 
tion. It  was  a  fervor,  deep  and  hot,  but  not  of  celestial 
kindling;  nor  yet  that  buoyant  and  inspiring  zeal  whidi, 
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when  the  Middle  Age  was  in  its  yoath  and  prime,  glowed 
in  the  souls  of  Tancred,  Godfrey,  and  St.  Louts,  and  which, 
when  its  day  was  long  since  past,  oould  still  find  its  home 
in  Uie  great  heart  of  Columbus.  A  darker  spirit  urged 
the  new  crasade,  —  bom  not  of  hope,  but  of  feai,  slavish  in 
its  nature,  the  creature  and  the  tool  of  despotism ;  for  the 
typical  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  in  strict- 
ness a  bnatic,  he  was  bigotry  incarnate. 

Heresy  was  a  plague-spot,  an  ulcer  to  be  eradicated  with 
fire  and  the  knife,  and  this  foul  abomination  was  infecting 
tiie  shores  which  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ  had  given  to 
tiie  £ing  of  Spain,  and  which  the  Most  Catholic  King  had 
given  to  the  Adelantado.  Thus  would  countless  heathen 
tribes  be  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  fiame,  and  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  hold  his  ancient  away  unbroken ;  and  for  the 
Adelantado  himself,  the  vast  outlays,  t^  vast  debts  of  his 
bold  Floridan  venture  would  be  all  in  vain,  and  his  fortunes 
be  wrecked  past  redemption  through  these  tools  of  Satan. 
As  a  Catholic,  as  a  Spaniard,  and  as  an  adventurer,  his 
course  was  clear. 

The  work  assigned  him  was  prodigious.  He  was  invested 
with  power  almost  absolute,  not  merely  over  the  peninsula 
which  now  retains  the  name  of  Florida,  but  over  all  North 
America,  from  Latvador  to  Mexico ;  for  this  was  the  Florida 
of  the  old  Spanish  geographers,  and  the  Florida  designated 
in  the  commission  of  Menendez.  It  waa  a  continent  which 
he  was  to  conquer  and  occupy  out  of  hia  own  purse.  The 
impoverished  king  contracted  with  his  daring  and  ambitious 
subject  to  win  and  hold  for  him  the  territoiy  of  the  future 
United  States  and  British  Provinces.  His  plan,  as  after- 
wards exposed  at  length  in  his  letters  to  Philip  the  Second, 
waa,  first,  to  pUnt  a  garrison  at  Port  Royal,  and  next  to 
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fortify  stnmgly  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  called  by  him  St.  Maiy's. 
He  believed  that  adjoining  this  bay  was  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
running  northward  and  eastward,  and  communicating  with 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  thus  making  New  England,  with 
adjacent  districts,  an  island.  His  proposed  fort  on  the  Ches- 
apeake, securing  access,  by  this  imaginary  passage,  to  the 
seas  of  Newfoundland,  would  enable  the  Spaniards  to  com- 
mand the  fisheries,  on  which  both  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish had  long  encroached,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  Spanish 
rights.  Doubtless,  too,  these  inland  waters  gave  access  to 
the  South  Sea,  and  their  occupation  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  French  from  penetrating  thither ;  for  that  ambitious 
people,  since  the  time  of  Cartier,  had  never  abandoned  their 
schemes  of  seizing  this  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Spaia  Five  hundred  soldiers  and  one  hundred  sailors 
must,  he  urges,  take  possession,  without  delay,  of  Port  Royal 
and  the  Chesapeake. 

Preparation  for  his  enterprise  was  pushed  with  furious 
energy.  His  whole  force,  when  the  several  squadrons  were 
united,  amounted  to  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six 
persons,  in  thirty-four  vessels,  one  of  which,  the  San  Pelayo, 
bearing  Menendez  himself,  was  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  tons'  harden,  and  is  described  as  one  of  the  finest  ships 
afloat.  There  were  twelve  Franciscans  and  eight  Jesuita, 
besides  other  ecclesiastics ;  and  many  knights  of  Galicia,  Bis- 
cay, and  the  Asturias  took  part  in  the  expedition.  With  a 
slight  exception,  the  whole  was  at  the  Adelantado's  charge. 
Within  the  first  fourteen  months,  according  to  his  admirer, 
Barcia,  the  adventure  cost  him  a  million  ducats. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  Sancho  de  Arciniega  was 
commissioned  to  join  Menendez  with  an  additional  force  of 
fifteen  hundred  men. 
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Red-h(^  with  a  determined  purpose,  the  Adelantado  would 
brook  BO' delay.  To  him,  says  the  cbTonider,  every  day 
seemed  a  year.  He  was  eager  to  anticipate  Ribaut,  of  whose 
designs  and  whose  force  he  seems  to  have  been  infonned  to 
the  minutest  particular,  but  whom  he  hoped  to  thwart  and 
min  hy  gaining  Fort  Caroline  before  him.  With  eleven 
ships,  therefore,  he  sailed  from  Cadiz,  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  June,  1565,  leaving  the  smaller  vessels  of  bis  fleet  to 
follow  with  what  speed  they  might.  He  touched  first  at 
the  Canaries,  and  on  the  eighth  of  July  left  them,  steering 
far  Dominica. 

At  length  the  ships  lay  becalmed  in  the  Bahama  Channel, 
slumbering  on  the  glassy  sea,  torpid  with  the  heats  of  a 
Weat  Indian  August.  Menendez  called  a  council  of  the 
commanders.  There  was  doubt  and  indecision.  Perhaps 
Ribaut  bad  already  reached  the  French  fort,  and  then  to 
attack  the  united  force  would  be  an  act  of  desperation. 
Far  better  te  await  their  lading  comrades.  But  the  Adel- 
antado was  of  another  mind ;  and,  even  had  his  enemy 
arrived,  he  was  resolved  that  he  should  have  no  time  to 
fortify  himself. 

■  It  is  God's  will,"  he  said,  "  that  our  victory  should  be 
due,  not  to  our  numbers,  but  to  His  all-powerful  aid.  There- 
fore has  He  stricken  us  with  tempests,  and  scattered  our 
ships."    And  he  gave  bis  voice  for  instant  advance. 

There  was  much  dispute ;  even  the  chaplain  remonstrated ; 
bat  nothing  could  bend  the  iron  will  of  Menendez.  Nor 
was  a  sign  of  celestial  approval  wanting.  At  nine  in  the 
evening,  a  great  meteor  burst  forth  in  mid-heaven,  and, 
blazing  like  the  sun,  rolled  westward  towards  the  coast  of 
Florida,  The  fainting  spirits  of  the  crusadera  were  revived. 
Diligent  preparation  was  begun.     Prayers  and  masses  were 
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said;  and,  that  the  temporal  aim  might  not  fail,  the  men 
were  daily  practised  on  deck  in  shooting  at  marks,  in  order, 
say  a  the  chroniclfl,  that  the  recruits  mi^t  leani  not  to  be 
afraid  of  their  guns. 

The  dead  calm  continued.  "  We  were  all  very  tired," 
says  the  chaplain,  "and  I  above  all,  with  praying  to  God 
for  a  fail  wind.  To-day,  at  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  He 
took  pity  OD  us,  and  sent  ns  a  breeze."  Before  night  they 
saw  land,  —  the  faint  line  of  forest,  traced  along  the  watety 
horizon,  that  marked  the  coast  of  Florida.  But  where,  in  aU 
this  vast  monotony,  was  the  lurking-place  of  the  French  ? 
Menendez  anchored,  and  sent  a  captain  with  twenty  men 
ashore,  who  presently  found  a  band  of  Indians,  and  gained 
from  them  the  needed  information.  He  stood  northward, 
till,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  fourth  of  September, 
he  descried  four  ships  anchored  near  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
It  was  the  river  St  John's,  and  the  ships  were  four  of 
Ribant'e  squadron.  The  prey  was  in  sight.  The  Spaniards 
prepared  for  battle,  and  bore  down  upon  the  Lutherans ;  tor, 
with  them,  all  Protestants  alike  were  branded  with  the 
name  of  the  arch-heretic.  Slowly,  before  the  faint  breeze, 
tiie  ships  glided  on  their  way;  but  while,  excited  and  impa- 
tient, the  fierce  crews  watched  the  decreasing  space,  and 
when  they  were  still  three  leagues  from  their  prize,  the  air 
ceased  to  stir,  the  sails  flapped  against  the  mast,  a  black 
cloud  with  thunder  rose  above  the  coast,  and  the  irarm  rain 
of  the  South  descended  on  the  breathless  sea.  It  was  dark 
before  the  wind  stirred  again  and  the  ships  resumed  their 
course.  At  half-past  eleven  they  reached  the  French.  The 
San  Felayo  slowly  moved  to  windward  of  Bibaut's  flag-ship, 
the  Trinity,  and  anchored  very  near  her.  The  other  ships 
took  similar  stations.    While  these  preparations  were  mak- 
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ing,  a  work  ol  tvo  hours,  the  men  labored  in  silence,  and 
the  French,  tiironging  their  gangways,  looked  on  in  equal 
silence.  "  Never,  since  I  came  into  the  world,"  writes  the 
chaplain,  "did  1  know  such  a  stillness." 

It  was  broken  at  length  b^  a  trumpet  from  the  deck  of 
the  San  Pelayo.  A  French  trumpet  answered.  Then  Me- 
nendez, "with  much  courtesy,"  says  his  Spanish  eulogist, 
inquired,  "  Gentlemen,  whence  does  this  fleet  come  ? " 

"  From  Fiance,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ? "  pursued  the  Adelantada 

"  Bringing  soldiers  and  supplies  for  a  fort  which  the  King 
of  France  has  in  tins  couutiy,  and  for  many  others  which 
he  soon  will  have." 

"  Are  you  Catholics  or  Lutherans  ? " 

Many  voices  cried  out  together,  "  Lutherans,  of  the  new 
religion."  Then,  in  their  turn,  they  demanded  who  Me- 
nendez was,  and  whence  he  cam& 

He  answered:  "I  am  Pedro  Menendez,  General  of  the 
fleet  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Don  Philip  the  Second,  who 
have  come  to  tiiia  country  to  hang  and  behead  all  Lutherans 
whom  I  shall  find  by  land  or  sea,  according  to  instructions 
from  my  king,  so  precise  that  I  have  power  to  pardon  none ; 
and  these  commands  I  shall  fulfil,  as  you  will  see.  At  day- 
break I  shall  board  your  ships,  and  if  I  find  there  any 
Catholic,  he  sbaR  be  well  treated ;  but  every  heretic  shall 
dia" 

The  French  with  one  voice  raised  a  cry  of  wratli  and 


"  If  you  are  a  brave  man,  dont  wait  till  day.  Oome  on 
now,  and  see  what  you  will  get  1 " 

And  they  assailed  the  Adelantado  with  a  shower  of  scoffs 
and  insnlts. 
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Henendez  broke  into  a  rage,  and  gave  the  order  to  board. 
The  meD  slipped  the  cables,  and  the  sullen  black  hulk  of 
the  San  Pelayo  drifted  down  upon  the  Trinity.  The  French 
did  not  make  good  their  defiance.  Indeed,  they  were  incap- 
able of  resistance,  Bibaut  with  his  soldiera  being  ashore  at 
Fort  Caroline.  They  cut  their  cables,  left  their  anchors, 
made  sail,  and  fled.  The  Spaniards  fired,  the  French  re- 
plied. The  other  Spanish  ships  had  imitated  the  movement 
of  tiie  San  Pelayo ;  "  but,"  writes  the  chaplain,  Mendoza, 
"  these  devils  are  such  adroit  sailors,  and  mauceuvred  bo 
well,  that  we  did  not  catch  one  of  them."  Pursuers  and  pur- 
sued ran  out  to  sea,  firing  useless  volleys  at  each  other. 

In  the  morning  Meoeodez  gave  over  the  chase,  turned, 
and,  with  the  San  Pelayo  alone,  ran  back  for  the  St^  John's. 
But  here  a  welcome  was  prepared  for  him.  He  saw  bands 
of  armed  men  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  and  the  smaller 
vessels  of  Eibaut's  squadron,  which  had  crossed  the  bar 
several  days  before,  anchored  behind  it  to  oppose  his  land- 
ing. He  would  not  venture  an  attack,  but,  steering  south- 
ward, saQed  along  the  coast  till  he  came  to  an  inlet  which 
he  named  San  Agustin,  the  same  which  Laudonnibre  had 
named  the  Biver  of  Dolphins. 

Here  he  found  three  of  his  ships  already  debarking  their 
troops,  guns,  and  stores.  Two  officers,  Patiiio  and  Vicente, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  dwelling  of  the  Indian  chief 
Seloy,  a  huge  bam-like  structure,  strongly  framed  of  entire 
trunks  of  trees,  and  thatched  with  palmetto  leaves.  Around 
it  t^ey  were  throwing  up  intrenchments  of  fascines  and 
sand,  and  gangs  of  n^roes  were  toiling  at  the  work.  Such 
was  the  birth  of  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  ei^th,  Menendez  took  formal  possession  of  bis 
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domain.  Cannon  weie  fired,  trumpets  sounded,  and  banners 
displayed,  as  he  landed  in  state  at  the  head  of  his  officers 
and  nobles.  Mendoza,  cruci£z  in  hand,  came  to  meet  him, 
chanting  Te  Deum.  laudam.ua,  while  the  Adelantado  and 
all  his  company,  kneeling,  kissed  the  crucifix,  and  the 
assembled  Indiana  gazed  in  silent  wonder. 

Meanwhile  the  tenants  of  Fort  Caroline  were  not  idle. 
Two  or  three  soldiers,  stroUing  along  the  beach  in  the  after- 
noon, had  first  seen  the  Spanish  ships,  and  hastily  summoned 
Eibaut.  He  came  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  followed 
by  an  anzious  and  excited  crowd  ;  but,  as  they  strained  tbeii 
eyes  through  the  darkness,  they  could  see  nothing  but  the 
flashes  of  the  distant  guns.  At  lengUi  the  retumii^  l^ht 
showed,  far  out  at  sea,  the  Adelantado  in  hot  chase  of  their  fly- 
ing comrades.  Pursuers  and  pursued  were  soon  out  of  sight. 
The  drums  beat  to  arms.  After  many  hours  of  suspense, 
the  San  Felayo  reappeared,  hoTeriog  about  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  then  bearing  away  towards  the  south.  More  anxious 
hours  ensued,  when  three  other  sail  came  in  sight,  and  they 
recc^inized  l^iree  of  their  own  returning  ships.  Communica- 
tion was  .opened,  a  boat's  crew  landed,  and  they  learned 
from  Cosette,  one  of  the  French  captains,  that,  confiding 
in  the  speed  of  his  ship,  he  had  followed  the  Spaniards  to 
St  Augustine,  reconnoitred  their  position,  and  seen  them 
land  their  negroes  and  intrench  themselves. 

Landonnifere  lay  sick  in  bed  in  his  chamber  at  Fort 
Caroline  when  Ribaut  entered,  and  with  him  La  Grange, 
Sainte  Marie,  Ottigny,  Yonville,  and  other  officers.  At  the 
bedside  of  the  displaced  commandant,  they  held  their  coun- 
cil of  war.  Three  plans  were  proposed:  first,  to  remain 
where  they  were  and  fortify  themselves  ;  next,  to  push  over- 
land for  St.  Angustine  and  attack  the  invaders  in  theu- 
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intrenclmieutB ;  and,  finally,  to  embark  and  assail  them  by 
sea.  The  first  plan  would  leave  their  ships  a  prey  to  the 
Spaniards ;  and  so,  too,  in  all  likelihood,  would  the  second, 
besides  the  uncertainties  of  an  overland  march  through  an 
unknown  wilderness.  By  sea,  the  distance  was  short  and 
the  route  explored.  By  a  sudden  blow  they  could  capture 
01  destroy  the  Spanish  ships,  and  master  the  troops  on  shore 
before  reinforcements  could  arrive,  and  before  they  had  time 
to  complete  their  defences.  Such  were  the  views  of  Ribaut, 
and  these  prevailed. 

On  the  tenth,  the  ships,  crowded  with  troops,  set  saiL 
Eibaut  was  gone,  and  with  him  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
colony.  The  miserable  remnant  watched  his  receding  sails 
with  dreary  foreboding,  —  a  foreboding  which  seemed  bat  too 
just,  when,  on  the  next  day,  a  storm,  more  violent  than  the 
Indians  had  ever  known,  howled  through  the  forest  and 
lashed  the  ocean  into  fury.  Most  forlorn  was  the  pl^ht  of 
these  exiles,  left,  it  might  be,  the  prey  of  a  bond  of  ferocious 
bigots  more  terrible  than  the  fiercest  hordes  of  the  wilder- 
ness; and  when  night  closed  on  the  stormy  river  and  the 
gloomy  waste  of  pines,  what  dreams  of  terror  may  not  have 
haunted  the  helpless  women  who  crouched  under  the  hovels 
of  Fort  Caroline  1 

The  fort  was  in  a  ruinous  state,  with  the  palisade  on  the 
water  side  broken  down,  and  three  breaches  in  tiie  rampart. 
In  tJie  driving  rain,  urged  by  tlie  sick  Laudonni&re,  the 
men,  bedrenched  and  disheartened,  labored  as  they  could  to 
strengthen  their  defences.  Their  muster-roll  shows  but  a 
be^arly  array. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  ninete^ith  of  September,  the  season 
of  tempests ;  floods  of  min  drenched  the  sentries  on  the  ram- 
part, and,  as  day  dawned  on  the  dripping  barracks  and  delt^;ed 
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parade,  the  storm  increased  in  violence.  What  euemj  could 
venture  out  on  such  a  night  ?  La  Vigne,  who  had  the  watch, 
took  pity  on  the  sentries  and  on  himself,  dismissed  them, 
and  went  to  his  quarters.  He  little  knew  what  human 
energies,  urged  by  ambition,  avarice,  bigotry,  and  deaperatios, 
will  dare  and  da 

I0  return  to  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine.  On  the 
morning  of  the  eleventh,  the  crew  of  one  of  their  smaller 
vessels,  lying  outside  the  bar,  with  Menendez  himself  on 
board,  saw  through  tiie  twilight  of  early  dawn  two  of  Eibaut's 
ships  close  upon  them.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring. 
There  was  no  escape,  and  the  Spaniards  fell  on  their  knees 
in  snpplication  to  Our  Lady  of  Utrera,  explaining  to  her  that 
the  heretics  were  upon  them,  and  begging  her  to  send  them 
a  little  wind.  "  Forthwith,"  says  Mendoza, "  one  would  have 
said  that  Our  Lady  herself  came  down  upon  the  vessel"  A 
wind  sprang  up,  and  the  Spaniards  found  refuge  behind  the 
bar.  The  returning  day  showed  to  their  astonished  eyes  all 
ihe  ships  of  Ribaut,  their  decks  black  with  men,  hovering  off 
the  entrance  of  the  port ;  but  Heaven  had  them  in  its  charge, 
and  again  they  experienced  its  protecting  care.  The  breeze 
sent  by  Our  Lady  of  Utrera  rose  to  a  gaie,  then  to  a  furious 
tempest;  and  the  grateful  Adelantado  saw  through  rack  and 
mist  the  ships  of  his  enemy  tossed  wildly  among  the  raging 
waters  as  they  struggled  to  gain  an  offing.  With  exultation 
in  his  heart,  the  skilful  seaman  read  their  danger,  and  saw 
&.em  in  his  mind's  eye  dashed  to  utter  wreck  among  the 
sand-bars  and  breakers  of  the  lee  shore. 

A  bold  thought  seized  him.  He  would  march  overland 
witli  five  hundred  men,  and  attack  Fort  Caroline  while  its 
defenders  were  absent.  First  he  ordered  a  mass,  and  then 
he  called  a  council    Doubtless  it  was  in  that  great  Indian 
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lodge  of  Seloy,  where  he  had  made  his  headquaiters ;  and 
here,  in  Uiis  dim  and  amoky  abode,  nobles,  officers,  and  priests 
gathered  at  his  summons.  There  were  fears  and  doubts  and 
murmurings,  but  Menendez  was  desperate ;  not  with  the  mad 
desperation  that  strikes  wildly  and  at  random,  but  the  still 
white  beat  that  melte  and  bums  and  seethes  with  a  steady, 
unquenchable  fierceness.  "Comrades,"  he  said,  "the  time 
has  come  to  show  our  courage  and  our  zeaL  This  is  God's 
war,  and  we  must  not  flinch.  It  is  a  war  with  Lutherans, 
and  we  must  wage  it  with  blood  and  fire." 

The  five  hundred  pushed  their  march,  now  toiling  across 
the  inundated  savannas,  waist-deep  in  bulrushes  and  mud ; 
now  filing  through  the  open  forest  to  the  moan  and  roar  of 
the  storm-racked  pines;  now  hackii^  their  way  through 
palmetto  thickets ;  and  now  turning  from  their  path  to  shun 
some  pool,  quagmire,  cj-press  swamp,  or  "  hummock,"  matted 
with  impenetrable  bushes,  brambles,  and  vines.  As  they 
bent  before  the  tempest,  the  water  trickling  from  the  rusty 
head-piece  crept  clammy  and  cold  betwiit  the  armor  and 
the  skin ;  and  when  they  made  their  wretched  bivouac,  their 
bed  was  the  spongy  soil,  and  the  exbaustless  clouds  their 
tent 

The  night  of  Wednesday,  the  nioeteenth,  found  their  van- 
guard in  a  deep  forest  of  pines,  less  than  a  mile  from  Fort 
Caroline,  and  near  the  low  hiUs  which  extended  in  it«  rear, 
and  formed  a  continuation  of  St.  John's  Bluff.  All  around 
was  one  great  morass.  In  pitchy  darkness,  knee-deep  in 
weeds  and  water,  half  starved,  worn  with  toil  and  lack  of 
sleep,  drenched  to  the  skin,  their  provisions  spoiled,  their 
ammunition  wet,  and  their  spirit  chilled  out  of  them,  they 
stood  in  shivering  groups,  cursing  the  enterprise  and  the 
author  of  it,     Menendez  heard  Fernando  Perez,  an  ensign. 
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say  alond  to  his  comrades :  "  This  Asturian  Corito,  who 
knows  DO  more  of  war  on  shore  than  an  ass,  has  betrayed  us 
alL  By  God,  if  my  advice  had  been  followed,  he  would  have 
had  his  deserts  the  day  he  set  out  on  this  cursed  journey  1 " 

The  Adelantado  pretended  not  to  hear. 

Two  hours  before  dawn  he  called  his  ofBcera  about  him. 
AH  n^t,  he  said,  he  had  been  praying  to  God  and  the 
Vii^in.  *• 

"  Sefiores,  what  shall  we  resolve  on  ?  Our  ammunition 
and  provisions  are  gone.  Our  case  is  desperate."  And  he 
urged  a  bold  rush  on  the  fort. 

But  men  and  officers  alike  were  disheartened  and  dis- 
gusted. They  listened  coldly  and  sullenly ;  many  were  for 
returning  at  every  risk ;  none  were  in  the  mood  for  fight. 
Menendez  put  forth  all  his  eloquence,  tiU  at  length  the 
dashed  spirits  of  his  followers  were  so  far  revived  that  they 
consented  to  follow  him. 

All  fell  on  their  knees  in  the  maish ;  l^en,  rising,  they 
formed  their  ranks  and  began  to  advance,  guided  by  a 
ren^ade  Frenchman,  whose  hands,  to  make  sure  of  him, 
were  tied  behind  his  back.  Groping  and  stumbling  in  the 
dark  among  trees,  roots,  and  underbrush,  buffeted  by  wind 
and  rain,  and  lashed  in  the  face  by  the  recoUing  boughs 
which  they  could  not  see,  they  soon  lost  their  way,  fell  into 
confusion,  aud  came  to  a  stand,  in  a  mood  more  sav^ely 
despondii^  than  before.  But  soon  a  glimmer  of  returning 
day  came  to  their  aid,  and  showed  them  the  dusky  sky,  and 
the  dark  columns  of  the  surrounding  pines.  Menendez  or- 
dered the  men  forward  on  pain  of  death.  They  obeyed, 
and  presently,  emei^ing  from  the  forest,  could  dimly  discern 
the  ridge  of  a  low  hill,  behind  which,  the  Frenchman  told 
them,  was  the  fort    Menendez,  with  a  few  officers  and  men. 
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cautiously  mounted  to  the  top.  Beneath  lay  Fort  Caroline, 
three  bow-shots  cUstaot;  but  the  rain,  the  imperfect  light, 
and  a  cluster  of  Interveuing  housea  prevented  his  seeing 
dearly,  and  he  sent  two  officers  to  reconnoitre.  As  they 
descended,  they  met  a  solitary  Frenchman.  They  knocked 
him  down  with  a  sheathed  sword,  wounded  him,  took  him 
prisoner,  kept  him  for  a  time,  and  then  stabbed  him  as  they 
returned  towards  the  top  of  the  hiU.  Here,  clutching  their 
weapons,  all  the  gang  stood  in  fierce  expectancy, 

"Santiago I"  cried  Menendez.  "At  them!  God  is  with 
ufl  !  Victory !  "  And,  shouting  their  hoarse  war-cries,  the 
Spaniards  rushed  down  the  slope  like  starved  wolves. 

Not  a  sentry  was  on  the  rampart.  La  Vigne,  the  officer 
of  the  guard,  had  just  gone  to  his  quarters ;  but  a  trumpeter, 
who  chanced  to  remain,  saw,  through  sheets  of  rain,  the 
swarm  of  assailants  sweeping  down  the  hilL  He  blew  the 
alarm,  and  at  the  summons  a  few  half-naked  soldiers  ran 
wildly  out  of  the  barracks.  It  was  too  late.  Through  the 
breaches  and  over  the  ramparts  the  Spaniards  came  pouring 
in,  with  shouts  of  "  Santiago !  Santiago ! " 

Sick  men  leaped  from  their  beds.  Women  and  children, 
blind  with  fright,  darted  shrieking  from  the  houses.  A 
fierce,  gaunt  visage,  the  thrust  of  a  pike,  or  blow  of  a  rusty 
balberd,  —  such  was  the  greeting  that  met  all  alike.  Lau- 
donnidre  snatched  his  sword  and  tai^t,  and  ran  towards  the 
principal  breach,  calling  to  his  soldiers.  A  rush  of  Spaniards 
met  him  ;  his  men  were  cut  down  around  him ;  and  he,  with 
a  soldier  named  Bartholomew,  was  forced  back  into  the  yard 
of  his  bouse.  Here  stood  a  tent,  and,  as  the  pursuers  stum- 
bled among  the  cords,  he  escaped  behind  Ottigny's  house, 
sprang  through  the  breach  in  the  western  rampart,  and  fled 
for  the  woods. 
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Le  Moyne  had  beau  one  ot  the  guard.  Scarcely  had  he 
thrown  himself  into  a  hammock  which  was  slung  in  hia 
room,  when  a  savage  shout,  and  a  wild  uproar  of  Bbrieba, 
outcries,  and  the  clash  of  weapons,  broi^ht  him  to  his  feet 
He  rushed  by  two  Spaniarda  in  the  doorway,  ran  behind  the 
guard-house,  leaped  Uirough  an  embrasure  into  the  ditch, 
and  escaped  to  the  foi«3t. 

Challeux,  the  carpenter,  was  going  betimes  to  his  work,  a 
chisel  in  his  hand.  He  was  old,  but  pike  and  partisan  bran- 
dished at  his  back  gave  wings  to  his  flight.  In  the  ecstasy 
of  his  terror,  he  leaped  upward,  clutched  the  top  of  the 
palisade,  and  threw  himself  over  with  the  agility  of  a  boy. 
He  ran  up  the  hill,  no  one  pursuing,  and,  as  he  neared  Hie 
edge  of  the  forest,  turned  and  looked  back.  From  the  high 
ground  where  he  stood,  he  could  see  the  butchery,  the  fury 
of  the  conquerors,  and  the  agonizing  gestures  of  the  victims. 
He  turned  again  in  horror,  and  plunged  into  the  wooda  As 
he  tore  his  way  through  the  briars  and  thickets,  he  met 
several  fugitives  escaped  like  himself.  Others  presently 
came  up,  hazard  and  wUd,  like  men  broken  loose  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  They  gathered  t<^i;ether  and  consulted.  One 
of  them,  known  as  Master  Kobert,  in  great  repute  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  was  for  returning  and  surrender- 
ing  to  the  Spaniards.  "  They  are  men,"  he  said ;  "  perhaps, 
when  their  fury  is  over,  they  wdl  spare  our  lives ;  and,  even 
if  they  kill  us,  it  will  only  be  a  few  moments'  pain.  Better 
so,  than  to  starve  here  in  tiie  woods,  or  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  beasts." 

The  greater  part  of  the  naked  and  despairing  company 
assented,  but  Challeux  was  of  a  different  mind.  The  old 
Huguenot  quoted  Scripture,  and  called  the  names  of 
prophets  and  apostles  to  witness,  that,  in  the  diiest  eztiem- 
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ity,  God  would  not  abandon  those  who  rested  their  faith  in 
Him.  Six  of  the  fugitives,  however,  still  held  to  their 
desperate  purpose.  Issuing  from  the  woods,  thej*  descended 
towards  the  fort,  and,  as  with  beating  hearts  their  comrades 
watched  the  result,  a  troop  of  Spaniards  rushed  out,  hewed 
them  down  with  swords  and  halberds,  and  dragged  their 
bodies  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  where  the  victims  of  the 
massacre  were  already  flung  in  heaps. 

Le  Moyne,  with  a  soldier  named  Grandchemin,  whom  he 
had  met  in  his  Sight,  toiled  aU  day  through  the  woods  and 
marshes,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  small  vessels  anchored 
behind  the  bar.  !Kight  found  them  in  a  morass.  No  vessel 
could  be  seen,  and  the  soldier,  in  despair,  broke  into  angry 
upbraidings  against  his  companion,  —  saying  that  he  would 
go  back  and  give  himself  up.  Le  Moyne  at  first  opposed 
him,  then  yielded.  But  when  they  drew  near  the  fort,  and 
heard  the  uproar  of  savage  revelry  that  rose  from  within,  the 
artist's  heart  failed  him.  He  embraced  his  companion,  and 
the  soldier  advanced  alone.  A  party  of  Spaniards  came  out 
to  -meet  him.  He  kneeled,  and  begged  for  his  life.  He  was 
answered  by  a  death-blow;  and  the  horrified  Le  Moyne, 
from  his  hiding-place  in  the  thicket,  saw  his  limbs  hacked 
apart,  stuck  on  pikes,  and  borne  off  in  triumph. 

Meanwhile,  Menendez,  mustering  his  followers,  had  offered 
thanks  to  God  for  their  victory ;  and  this  pious  butcher  wept 
with  emotion  as  he  recounted  the  favors  which  Heaven  had 
showered  upon  their  enterprise.  His  admiring  historian 
gives  it  in  proof  of  his  humanity,  that,  after  the  rage  of  the 
assault  was  spent,  he  ordered  that  women,  infants,  and  boys 
under  fifteen  should  thenceforth  be  spared.  Of  these,  by  his 
own  account,  there  were  about  fifty.  Writing  in  October  to 
the  king,  he  says  that  they  cause  him  great  anxiety,  since 
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he  fears  the  anger  of  God  should  be  oov  put  them  to  death 
in  cold  blood,  while,  on  the  other  band,  he  is  in  dread  lest 
the  veDom  of  their  heresy  should  infect  his  men. 

A  hundred  and  fortf -two  persons  were  slain  in  and  around 
the  fort,  and  their  bodies  lay  heaped  together  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  Nearly  opposite  waa  anchored  a  small  vessel, 
called  the  Pearl,  commanded  by  Jacques  Eibaut,  son  of  the 
admiraL  The  ferocious  soldiery,  maddened  with  victory 
and  dnmk  with  blood,  crowded  to  the  water's  edge,  shouting 
insults  to  those  on  board,  mangling  the  corpses,  tearing  out 
their  eyes,  and  throwing  them  towards  the  vessel  from  tbe 
points  of  their  da^era.  Thus  did  the  Most  Catholic  Philip 
champion  the  cause  of  Heaven  in  the  New  World. 

It  was  currently  believed  in  France,  and,  though  no  eye- 
witness attests  it,  there  is  reason  to  think  it  true,  that 
among  those  murdered  at  Fort  Caroline  there  were  some  who 
died  a  death  of  peculiar  ignominy.  Menendez,  it  is  affirmed, 
banged  his  prisoners  on  trees,  and  placed  over  them  the 
inscription,  "  I  do  this,  not  as  to  Frenchmen,  but  as  to 
Lutherans." 
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MASSACBE  OF  THE  HERETICS' 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  when  the  weary  Adelan- 
tado  was  taking  hia  siesta  under  the  sylvan  roof  of  Seloy,  a 
troop  of  Indians  came  in  with  news  that  ijuickly  roused  him 
from  his  slumbers.  They  had  seen  a  French  vessel  wrecked 
on  the  coast  towards  the  south.  Those  who  escaped  from 
her  were  four  or  six  leagues  off,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or 
arm  of  the  sea,  which  they  could  not  cross. 

Menendez  instantly  sent  forty  or  fifty  men  in  boats  to  re- 
connoitre. Next,  he  called  the  chaplain,  —  for  he  would  fain 
have  him  at  his  elbow  to  countenance  the  deeds  be  medi- 
tated,—  and,  with  him,  twelve  soldiers,  and  two  Indian 
guides,  embarked  in  another  boat.  They  rowed  along  the 
channel  between  Anastasia  Island  and  the  main  shore ;  then 
they  landed,  struck  across  the  island  on  foot,  traversed  plains 
and  marshes,  reached  the  sea  towards  night,  and  searched 
along  shore  till  ten  o'clock  to  find  their  comrades  who  had 
gone  before.  At  length,  with  mutual  joy,  the  two  parties 
met,  and  bivouacked  together  on  the  sands.  Not  far  distant 
they  could  see  lights.  These  were  the  camp-fires  of  the 
shipwrecked  French.^ 

Whea  the  Adelantado  saw  the  French  fires  in  the  distance, 
he  lay  close  in  his  bivouac,  and  sent  two  soldiers  to  recon- 
noitre.   At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  cfime  back,  and 

1  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World.    Hvgueuota  in  Florida,  Ch.  VIIL 
*  The  wntck  of  fiibsat'B  eipedition  a^junst  St.  Angiutme.  —  Ed. 
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reported  that  it  waa  impossible  to  get  at  the  enemy,  since 
they  were  on  the  farther  side  of  an  ann  of  the  sea  (Mataaz&B 
Inlet).  Menendez,  however,  gave  orders  to  march,  and  be- 
fore daybreak  reached  the  hither  bank,  where  he  hid  his  men 
in  a  bushy  hollow.  Thence,  as  it  grew  light,  they  could 
discern  the  enemy,  many  of  whom  were  searching  along  the 
sands  and  shallows  for  sheU-fish,  for  they  were  famishing. 
A  thought  struck  Menendez,  an  inspiiation,  says  Mendoza, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  put  on  the  clothes  of  a  sailor,  en- 
tered a  boat  which  had  been  brought  to  the  spot,  and  rowed 
towards  the  shipwrecked  men,  the  better  to  learn  their  con- 
dition. A  Frenchman  swam  out  to  meet  him.  Menendez 
demanded  what  men  they  were. 

"  Followers  of  Ribaut,  Viceroy  of  the  King  of  France," 
answered  the  swimmer. 

"Are  you  Catholics  or  Lutherans  ? " 

"All  Lutherans," 

A  brief  dialogue  ensued,  during  which  the  Adelantado  de- 
clared bis  name  and  character,  and  the  Frenchman  gave  an 
account  of  the  des^s  of  Ribaut,  and  of  the  disaster  that  had 
thwarted  them.  He  then  swam  back  to  his  companions,  but 
soon  returned,  and  asked  safe  conduct  for  his  captain  and 
four  other  gentlemen,  who  wished  to  hold  conference  with 
the  Spanish  general  Menendez  gave  his  word  for  their 
safety,  and,  returning  to  the  shore,  sent  his  boat  to  bring  them 
over.  On  their  landing,  he  met  them  very  courteously.  His 
followers  were  kept  at  a  distance,  so  disposed  behind  hills 
and  among  bushes  as  to  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their 
force,  —  a  precaution  the  more  needful,  as  they  were  only 
about  sixty  in  number,  while  the  French,  says  SoUs,  were 
above  two  hundred.  Menendez,  however,  declares  that  they 
did  not  exceed  a  hundred  and  forty.    The  French  officer  told 
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him  the  story  of  their  shipwreck,  and  be^ed  him  to  lend 
them  a  boat  to  aid  them  in  crossii^  the  rivers  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  a  fort  of  their  king,  whither  they  were 
making  their  way. 

Then  came  again  the  ominous  question, — 

"  Are  you  Catholics  or  Lutherans  ? " 

"  We  are  Lutherans." 

"  Grentlemen,"  pursued  Menendez,  "  your  fort,  is  taken,  and 
all  in  it  are  put  to  the  sword,"  And,  in  proof  of  his  declara- 
tion, be  caused  art;icles  plundered  from  Fort  Caroline  to  be 
shown  to  the  unhappy  petitioners.  He  then  left  them,  and 
went  to  breakfast  with  his  ofhcers,  first  ordering  food  to 
be  placed  before  them.  Having  breakfasted,  he  returned  to 
them. 

"  Are  you  convinced  now,"  he  asked, "  that  what  I  have 
told  you  is  true  ? " 

The  French  captain  assented,  and  implored  him  to  lend 
them  ships  in  which  to  return  home.  Menendez  answered, 
that  he  would  do  so  willingly  if  they  were  Catholics,  and  if 
he  had  ships  to  spare,  but  he  had  none.  The  supplicants 
then  expressed  the  hope,  that  at  least  they  and  their  follow- 
ers would  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  Spaniards  till  ships 
could  be  sent  to  their  relief,  since  there  was  peace  between 
the  two  nations,  whose  kings  were  friends  and  brothers. 

"  AM  Catholics,"  retorted  the  Spaniard,  "  I  will  befriend ; 
but  as  you  are  of  the  New  Sect,  I  hold  you  as  enemies,  and 
wage  deadly  war  against  you ;  and  this  I  will  do  with  all 
cruelty  [^crueldad]  in  this  country,  where  I  command  as 
viceroy  and  captain-general  for  my  king.  I  am  here  to 
plant  the  holy  gospel,  that  the  Indians  may  be  enlightened 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Catholic  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Roman  Church  teaches  it.    If  yoa 
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will  give  up  your  arms  and  baimerB,  and  place  yourselves  at 
my  mercy,  you  may  do  so,  and  I  will  act  towards  you  as  God 
shall  give  me  grace.  Do  as  you  will,  for  other  than  this  you 
can  have  neither  truce  nor  friendship  with  me." 

Such  were  the  Adelantado's  words,  as  reported  by  a  by- 
stander, hia  admiring  brother-in-law ;  and  that  they  contain 
an  implied  assurance  of  mercy  has  been  held,  not  only  by 
Protestants,  but  by  Catholics  and  Spaniards.  The  report  of 
Menendez  himself  is  more  brief,  and  sufficiently  equivocal 

"I  answered,  that  they  could  give  up  their  arms  and 
place  themselves  under  my  mercy,  —  that  I  should  do  with 
them  what  our  Lord  should  order ;  and  from  that  I  did  not 
depart,  nor  would  I,  unless  God  our  Lord  should  otherwise 
inspire." 

One  of  tiie  Frenchmen  recrossed  to  consult  with  his 
companions.  In  two  hours  he  returned,  and  offered  fifty 
thousand  ducats  to  secure  their  lives ;  but  Menendez,  says 
his  brother-in-law,  would  give  no  pledges.  On  the  other 
hand,  expressions  in  his  own  despatches  point  to  the  infer- 
^ice  that  a  virtual  pledge  was  given,  at  least  to  certain 
individuals. 

The  starving  French  saw  no  resource  but  to  yield  them- 
selves to  his  mercy.  The  boat  was  again  sent  across  the 
river.  It  returned  laden  with  banners,  arquebuses,  swords, 
targets,  and  helmets.  The  Adelantado  ordered  twenty  sol- 
diers to  bring  over  the  prisoners,  ten  at  a  time.  He  then 
took  the  French  of&cers  aside  behind  a  ridge  of  sand,  two 
gunshots  from  the  bank.  Here,  with  courtesy  on  his  lips 
and  murder  at  his  heart,  he  said :  — 

"  Gmtlemen,  I  have  but  few  men,  and  you  are  so  many 

that,  if  you  were  free,  it  would  be  easy  for  you  to  take 

your  satisfaction  on  us  for  the  people  we  killed  when  we 
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took  your  fort  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  go 
to  my  camp,  four  leagues  from  this  place,  vith  your  haods 
tied." 

Accordingly,  as  each  party  landed,  they  were  led  out  of 
sight  behind  the  sand-hill,  and  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs  wiUi  the  matoh-cords  of  the  arquebuses,  though  not 
before  each  had  been  supplied  with  food.  The  whole  day 
passed  before  all  were  brought  together,  bound  and  helpless, 
under  the  eye  of  the  inexorable  Adelantada  But  now  Men- 
doza  interposed.  "  I  was  a  priest,"  he  says, "  and  had  the 
bowels  of  a  man."  He  asked  that,  if  there  were  Christians 
—  that  is  to  say.  Catholics  —  among  the  prisoners,  they 
should  be  set  apart  Twelve  Breton  sailors  professed  them- 
selves to  be  such ;  and  these,  together  with  four  carpenters 
and  calkers, "  of  whom,"  writes  Menendez,  "  I  was  in  great 
need,"  were  put  on  board  the  boat  and  sent  to  St  Augustine. 
The  rest  were  ordered  to  inarch  thither  by  land. 

The  Adelantado  walked  in  advance  till  he  came  to  a 
lonely  spot,  not  far  distant,  deep  among  the  bush-covered 
hills.  Here  he  stopped,  and  with  his  cane  drew  a  line  in 
the  sand.  The  sun  was  set  when  the  captive  Huguenots, 
with  their  escort,  reached  the  fatal  goal  thus  marked  out 
And  now  let  the  curtain  drop;  for  here.  In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  the  hounds  of  hell  were  turned  loose,  and  the  sav- 
age soldiery,  like  wolves  in  a  sheepfold,  rioted  in  slaughter. 
Of  all  that  wretched  company,  not  one  was  left  alive, 

"  I  had  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,"  writes  the 
chief  criminal,  "and  themselves  put  to  the  knife.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that,  by  thus  chastising  them,  Crod  our  Lord 
and  your  Majesty  were  served ;  whereby  in  future  this 
evil  sect  will  leave  us  more  free  to  plant  the  gospel  in 
these  parts." 
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Again  Menendez  returned  triumphant  to  St  Attgnstine, 
and  behind  bim  marched  bis  band  of  butchers,  steeped  in 
blood  to  the  elbows,  but  still  unsated.  Great  aa  had  beeo 
his  success,  he  still  had  cause  for  anxiety.  There  was  ill 
news  of  his  fleet  Some  of  the  ahipB  were  loBt,  othera  scat- 
tered, or  lading  tardily  on  theii  way.  Of  his  whole  force, 
less  than  a  half  had  reached  Florida,  and  of  these  a  lai^ 
part  were  still  at  Fort  Caroline.  Bibaut  could  not  be  far 
off;  and, whatever  might  be  the  condition  of  his  shipwrecked 
company,  their  numbers  would  make  them  formidable,  unless 
taken  at  advantage.  Urged  by  fear  and  fortified  by  fanat- 
icism,  Menendez  had  well  b^un  his  work  of  slaughter ;  but 
rest  for  him  there  was  none  ;  a  darker  deed  was  behind. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  Indians  came  with  the  tidings 
that,  at  the  spot  where  the  first  party  of  the  shipwrecked 
French  had  been  found,  there  was  now  another  party  still 
larger.  This  murder-loving  race  looked  with  great  respect  ^ 
on  Menendez  for  his  wholesale  butchery  of  the  night  before, 
—  an  exploit  rarely  equalled  in  their  own  annals  of  mas- 
sacre. On  his  part,  he  doubted  not  that  Eibaut  was  at  hand. 
Marching  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  crossed  the 
bush-covered  sands  at  Anastasia  Island,  followed  the  strand 
between  the  thickets  and  the  sea,  reached  the  inlet  at  mid- 
night, and  again,  like  a  savage,  ambushed  himself  on  the 
bank.  Day  broke,  and  he  could  plainly  see  the  French  on 
the  farther  side.  Tbey  had  made  a  raft,  which  lay  in  the 
water  ready  for  crossing.  Menendez  and  his  men  showed 
themselves,  when,  forthwith,  the  French  displayed  their 
banners,  soimded  drums  and  trumpets,  and  set  their  sick 
and  starving  ranks  in  array  of  battle.  But  the  Adelantado, 
legardless  of  this  warlike  show,  ordered  his  men  to  seat 
themselves  at  breakfast,  while  he  with  three  officers  walked 
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unconcernedly  along  the  shore.  His  coolness  had  its  effect. 
The  French  blew  a  trumpet  of  parley,  and  showed  a  white 
flag.  The  Spaniards  replied.  A  Frenchman  came  out  upon 
the  raft,  and,  shoutii^  acroae  the  water,  asked  that  a  Spanish 
envoy  should  be  sent  over. 

"  You  have  a  raft,"  was  the  reply ;  "  come  youraelves." 

An  Indian  canoe  lay  under  the  bank  on  the  Spanish  side. 
A  French  saUor  swam  to  it,  paddled  back  unmolested,  and 
presently  returned,  bringing  with  him  La  Gaille,  Kibaut's 
sei^ant-major.  He  told  Menendez  that  the  French  were 
three  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Fort 
Caroline ;  and,  like  the  officers  of  the  former  party,  he  be^ed 
for  ixata  to  aid  them  in  crossii^  the  river. 

"  My  brother,"  said  Menendez,  "  go  and  tell  your  general, 
that,  if  he  wishes  to  speak  with  me,  he  may  come  with  four 
or  six  companions,  and  that  1  pledge  my  word  he  shall  go 
back  safe." 

La  CaiUe  returned;  and  Ribaut,  with  eight  gentlemen, 
soon  came  over  in  the  canoe.  Menendez  met  them  cour- 
teously, caused  wine  and  preserved  fruits  to  be  placed  before 
them,  —  he  had  come  well  provisioned  on  his  errand  of  blood, 
—  and  next  led  Ribaut  to  the  reeking  Golgotha,  where,  in 
hjaps  upon  the  sand,  lay  the  corpses  of  his  slaughtered  fol- 
lowers. Ribaut  was  prepared  for  the  spectacle ;  La  CaUle 
had  already  seen  it ;  but  he  would  not  believe  that  Fort  Caro- 
line was  taken  till  a  part  of  the  plunder  was  shown  him. 
Then,  mastering  his  despair,  he  turned  to  the  conqueror. 
"  What  has  befallen  us,"  he  said,  "  may  one  day  befall  yoiL" 
And,  urging  that  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  broth- 
ers and  close  friends,  he  begged,  in  the  name  of  that  friend- 
ship, that  the  Spaniard  would  aid  him  in  conveying  his 
followers  hom&    Menendez  gave  him  the  same  equivocal 
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answer  that  be  had  given  the  former  party,  and  Ribaut  re* 
turned  to  coDsuU  with  hia  officers.  After  three  hours  of 
absence,  he  came  I^ck  in  the  canoe,  and  told  the  Adelantado 
that  some  of  his  people  were  ready  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
but  that  many  refused. 

"  They  can  do  as  they  please,"  was  the  reply. 

In  behalf  of  those  who  surrendered  Bibaut  offered  a  ran- 
som of  a  hundred  thousand  ducats. 

"  It  would  much  grieve  me,"  said  Menendez, "  not  to  ac- 
cept it ;  for  I  have  great  need  of  it." 

Bibaut  was  much  encouraged.  Meoendez  could  scarcely 
forego  such  a  prize,  and  he  thought,  says  the  Spanish  nar- 
rator, that  the  lives  of  his  followers  would  now  be  safa  He 
asked  to  be  allowed  the  night  for  deliberation,  and  at  sunset 
recrosaed  the  river.  In  the  morning  he  reappeared  among 
the  Spaniards,  and  reported  that  two  hundred  of  his  men  had 
retreated  from  the  spot,  but  that  the  remaining  hundred  and 
fifty  would  surrender.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  into  the 
hands  ol  Menendez  the  royal  standard  and  other  flags,  with 
his  sword,  dagger,  helmet,  buckler,  and  the  official  seal  given 
Tiim  by  Colony,  Menendez  directed  an  officer  to  enter  the 
boat  and  bring  over  the  French  by  tens.  He  next  led  Hibaut 
among  the  bushes  behind  the  neighboring  sand-hill,  and  or- 
dered his  hands  to  be  bound  fast.  Then  the  scales  fell  from 
the  prisoner's  eyes.  Face  to  face  his  fate  rose  up  before  him. 
He  saw  his  followers  and  himself  entrapped, —  the  dupes  of 
words  artfully  framed  to  lure  them  to  their  ruin.  The  day 
wore  on ;  and,  as  band  after  band  of  prisoners  was  brou^t 
over,  they  were  led  behind  the  sand-hill  out  of  sight  from 
the  farther  shore,  and  bound  like  their  general  At  length 
the  transit  was  finished.  With  bloodshot  eyes  and  weapons 
bared,  the  Spaniards  closed  around  their  victims. 
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"  Are  you  Catholics  or  Lutherans  1  and  is  there  any  one 
amoi^  you  who  will  go  to  confession  ? " 

Kibaut  answered,  "  I  and  all  here  are  of  the  Eetonned 
Faith." 

And  he  recited  the  Paalm,  "  Domint,  memento  mw." 

"  We  are  of  earth,"  he  continued,  "  and  to  eaitb  we  must 
return ;  twenty  years  more  or  less  can  matter  little ; "  and, 
turning  to  the  Adelantado,  he  bade  him  do  his  will 

The  stony-hearted  bigot  gave  the  s^nal ;  and  those  who 
will  may  paint  to  themselves  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

A  few,  however,  were  spared.  "  I  saved,"  writes  Menen- 
dez, "  the  lives  of  two  young  gentlemen  of  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  as  well  as  of  three  others,  the  fifer,  the  drum- 
mer, and  the  trumpeter;  and  1  caused  Juan  Elbao  [Ribaut] 
with  all  the  rest  to  be  put  to  the  knife,  judging  this  to  be 
necessary  for  the  service  of  God  our  Lord  and  of  your  Ma- 
jesty, And  I  consider  it  great  good  fortune  that  he  [Juan 
Ribao]  should  be  dead,  for  the  King  of  France  could  effect 
more  with  him  and  five  hundred  ducats  than  with  other  men 
and  five  thousand,  and  he  would  do  more  in  one  year  than 
another  in  ten,  for  he  was  the  mo^  experienced  sailor  and 
naval  commander  known,  and  of  great  skill  in  this  navigation 
of  the  Indies  and  the  coast  of  Florida.  He  was,  besides, 
greatly  liked  in  England,  in  which  kingdom  his  reputation 
was  such  that  he  was  appointed  captain-general  of  aU  the 
English  fleet  against  the  French  Catholics  in  the  war  between 
England  and  France  some  years  ago." 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  Spanish  accounts,  —  the  self-dam- 
ning testimony  of  the  author  and  abettors  of  the  crime ;  a 
picture  of  lurid  and  awful  coloring ;  and  yet  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  truth  was  darker  still.' 

'  The  French  ■croant  U  given  in  lie  Mojne'a  □amitiTe.  Sse  Pioneen  of 
FnuM  in  the  Kew  World.    Huguenots  in  Florida.    Ch.  VIIL  — Ed. 
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THE  EXPEDITION  OF  DOMINIQUE 
DE  GOURGUES' 

Thkkb  was  a  gentlemaD  of  MoBt-de-Maiaan,  Dominique  de 
Gourgues,  a  soldier  of  ancient  birth  and  high  renown.     It 
is  not  certain  that  he  was  a  Huguenot.     The  Spanish  an- 
nalist calls  him  a  "  terrible  heretic ; "  hut  the  French  Jesuit, 
Charlevoix,  anxious  that  the 
&ithful   should    share    the 
glory  of  his  exploits,  affirms 
that,  like  his  ancestors  be- 
fore  him,  he   was    a   good 
Catholic.    If  so,  his  faith  sat 
lightly  upon  him ;  and,  Cath- 
olic or  heretic,  he  hated  the 
Spaniards    with    a    mortal 
hat«.     Fighting  in  the  Ital- 
ian wars,  —  for   from    boy-      , 
hood  he  was  wedded  to  the      | 

sword,  _ he  had  been  taken  j^.^^^ ^  ^^^^ 

prisoner  bj  them  near  Siena, 

where  he  had  signalized  himself  by  a  fiery  and  deter- 
mined braverj-.  With  brutal  insult,  they  chained  him  to 
the  oar  as  a  galley  slave.  After  he  had  long  endured  this 
^ominy,  the  Turks  captured  the  vessel  and  carried  her  to 
Constantinople.  It  was  but  a  change  of  tyrants ;  but,  soon 
after,  while  she  was  on  a  cruise,  Gourgues  still  at  the  oar,  a 
>  PioQsen  of  France  in  the  Kew  World.     Uugueoota  in  Floiida,  Ch.  X. 
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galley  of  the  knights  of  Malta  hove  in  sight,  bore  dawn  on  her, 
recaptured  her,  and  set  the  prisoner  free.  For  several  years 
after,  his  restless  spirit  foimd  employment  in  voyages  to  Africa, 
Brazil,  and  regions  yet  more  remote.  His  naval  repute  rose 
high,  but  his  grudge  against  the  Spaniards  still  rankled  within 
him  i  and  when,  returned  from  his  rovings,  he  learned  the  tid- 
ings from  Florida,  his  hot  Gascon  blood  boiled  with  fury. 

The  honor  of  France  had  been  foully  stained,  and  there 
was  none  to  wipe  away  Che  shame.  The  faction-ridden 
king  was  dumb.  The  nobles  who  surrounded  him  were  in 
the  Spanish  interest.  Then,  since  they  proved  recreant,  he, 
Dominique  de  Gouigues,  a  simple  gentleman,  would  take 
upon  him  to  avenge  the  wrong,  and  restore  the  dimmed 
lustre  of  the  French  name.  He  sold  his  inheritance,  bor- 
rowed money  from  his  brother,  who  held  a  high  post  in 
Guienne,  and  equipped  three  small  vessels,  navigable  by  sail 
or  oar.  On  board  he  placed  a  hundred  arquebusiers  and 
eighty  sailors,  prepared  to  fight  on  land,  if  need  were.  The 
noted  Blaise  de  Monduc,  then  lieutenant  for  the  king  in 
Guienne,  gave  him  a  commission  to  make  war  on  the  n^roes 
of  Benin,  —  that  is,  to  kidnap  them  as  slaves,  an  adventure 
then  held  honorable. 

Hifl  true  design  was  locked  within  his  own  breasts  He 
mustered  his  followers,  —  not  a  few  of  whom  were  of  rank 
equal  to  his  own,  —  feasted  them,  and,  on  the  twenty-second 
of  August,  1567,  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Charente. 
OfTCape  Finisterre,  so  violent  a  storm  buffeted  his  ships  that 
his  men  clamored  to  return ;  but  Gourgues's  spirit  prevailed. 
He  bore  away  for  Africa,  and,  landing  at  the  Bio  del  Oro, 
refreshed  and  cheered  them  as  he  best  might.  Thence  he 
sailed  to  Cape  Blanco,  where  the  jealous  Porti^ese,  who  had 
a  fort  in  the  neighborhood,  set  upon  him  three  n^ro  chiefs. 
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Gou^nes  beat  them  off,  and  remained  master  of  the  harbor ; 
whence,  however,  he  soon  voyaged  onward  to  Cape  Verd, 
and,  steering  westward,  made  for  the  West  Indies.  Here, 
advancing  from  island  to  island,  he  came  to  Hispanlola, 
where,  between  the  fury  of  a  hurricane  at  sea  and  the  jeal- 
oasy  of  the  Spaniards  on  shore,  he  was  in  no  small  jeop- 
ardy ;  —  "  the  Spaniards,"  exclaims  the  indignant  journalist, 
"  who  tiiink  that  this  New  World  was  made  for  nobody  but 
them,  and  that  no  other  living  man  has  a  right  to  move  or 
breathe  here  1 "  Gourgues  landed,  however,  obtained  the 
water  of  which  he  was  in  need,  and  steered  for  Cape  San 
Antonio,  at  the  western  end  of  Cuba.  There  he  gathered  his 
followers  about  him,  and  addressed  them  with  his  fieiy  Gascon 
eloquence.  For  the  first  time,  he  told  them  his  true  purpose, 
inveighed  against  Spanish  cruelty,  and  painted,  with  angiy 
rhetoric,  the  butcheries  of  Fort  Caroline  and  St.  Augustine. 

"  What  disgrace,"  he  cried,  "  if  such  an  insult  should  pass 
unpunished  1  What  gloiy  to  us  if  we  avenge  it  I  To  this 
I  have  devoted  my  fortune.  I  relied  on  yoa  I  thought  you 
jealous  enough  of  your  country's  glory  to  sacrifice  life  iteelf 
in  a  cause  like  this.  Was  I  deceived  ?  I  will  show  you  the 
way ;  I  will  be  always  at  your  head ;  I  will  bear  the  brunt 
o£  the  danger.     Will  you  refuse  to  follow  me  i  " 

At  first  his  startled  hearers  listened  in  silence ;  but  soon 
(be  passions  of  that  adventurous  age  rose  responsive  to  his 
words.  The  combustible  French  nature  burst  Into  flame. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
Goutgues  had  much  ado  to  make  them  wait  till  the  moon 
was  full  before  tempting  the  perils  of  the  Bahama  Channel 
His  time  came  at  length.  The  moon  rode  high  above  the 
lonely  sea,  and,  silvered  in  its  light,  the  ships  of  the  avenger 
held  their  course. 
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Meanwiiile,  it  had  fared  ill  with  the  Spaniards  in  Florida ; 
the  good-will  of  the  Indians  had  vanished.  The  Frendi  had 
been  obtrusive  and  vexatious  guests;  but  their  worst  tree- 
posaes  had  been  mercy  and  tenderness  compared  to  the  daily 
■  outrage  of  the  new-comers.  FrieDdship  had  changed  to 
aversion,  aversion  to  hatred,  and  hatred  to  open  war.  The 
forest  paths  were  beset;  stragglers  were  cut  off;  and  woe  to 
the  Spaniard  who  should  venture  after  nightfall  beyond  call 
of  the  outposts. 

Menendez,  however,  had  strengthened  himself  in  his  new 
conquest.  St.  Augustine  was  well  fortified ;  Fort  Caroline, 
now  Fort  San  Mateo,  was  repaired ;  and  two  redoubts,  or 
small  forts,  were  thrown  up  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  River 
of  May,  —  one  of  them  near  the  present  hothouse  at  May- 
port,  and  Uie  other  across  the  river  on  Fort  George  Island. 
Thence,  on  an  afternoon  in  early  spring,  the  Spaniards  saw 
three  sail  steering  northward.  They  suspected  no  enemy 
and  their  batteries  boomed  a  salute.  Gourgues's  ships  re- 
plied, then  stood  out  to  sea,  and  were  lost  in  the  shades  of 
evening. 

They  kept  their  course  all  night,  and,  as  day  broke, 
anchored  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  the  St.  Mary's,  or  the  San- 
tilla,  by  their  reckoning  fifteen  leagues  north  of  the  River 
of  May.  Here,  as  it  grew  light,  Gourgues  saw  the  borders 
of  the  sea  thronged  with  savages,  armed  and  plumed  for 
war.  They,  too,  had  mistaken  the  strangers  for  Spaniards, 
and  mustered  to  meet  their  tyrants  at  the  landing.  But  in 
the  French  ships  there  was  a  trumpeter  who  had  been  long 
in  Florida,  and  knew  the  Indians  well  He  went  towards 
them  in  a  boat,  with  many  gestures  of  friendship ;  and  no 
sooner  was  he  recognized  than  the  naked  crowd,  with  yelpa 
of  delight,  danced  for  joy  along  the  sands.    Why  had  he 
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ever  left  Uiem  ?  they  asked ;  and  why  bad  he  uot  returned 
'  before  ?  The  intercourse  thus  auspiciously  begun  was  ac- 
tively kept  up.  Gouigues  told  the  principal  chief,  —  who 
was  no  other  than  Satouriona,  once  the  ally  of  the  French, 
—  that  he  bad  come  to  visit  them,  make  frieDdahip  with 
them,  and  bring  them  presents.  At  this  last  aonoiinoement, 
so  grateful  to  Indian  ears,  the  dancing  was  renewed  wiUi 
double  zeaL  The  next  morning  was  named  for  a  grand 
council,  and  Satouriona  sent  runners  to  summon  all  Indians 
within  call ;  while  Gourgues,  for  safety,  brought  his  vessels 
within  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Morning  came,  and  the  woods  were  throi^ed  with  war- 
riors. Goui^es  and  his  soldiers  landed  with  martial  pomp. 
In  token  of  mutual  confidence,  the  French  laid  aside  their 
arquebuses,  and  the  Indians  their  bows  and  arrows.  Satou- 
riona came  to  meet  the  strangers,  and  seated  tiieir  com- 
mander at  his  side,  on  a  wooden  stool,  draped  and  cushioned 
with  the  gray  Spanish  moss.  Two  old  Indians  cleared  the 
spot  of  brambles,  weeds,  and  grass ;  and,  when  their  task 
was  finished,  the  tribesmen  took  their  places,  ring  within 
ring,  standing,  sitting,  and  crouching  on  the  ground, —  a 
dusky  concourse,  plumed  in  festal  array,  waiting  with  grave 
visages  and  intent  eyes.  Gouigues  was  about  to  speak, 
when  the  chief,  who,  says  the  narrator,  had  not  learned 
French  manners,  anticipated  him,  and  broke  into  a  vehement 
harangue,  denouncing  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards. 

Since  the  French  fort  was  taken,  he  said,  the  Indians  had 
not  had  one  happy  day.  The  Spaniards  drove  them  from 
their  cabins,  stole  their  com,  ravished  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  killed  their  children ;  and  all  this  they  had 
endured  because  they  loved  the  French.  There  was  a 
Fieni^  boy  who  bad  escaped  from  the  massacre  at  the  fort ; 
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they  had  found  him  in  the  woods ;  and  though  the  Spaniards, 
who  wished  to  kill  him,  demanded  that  they  should  give  him 
up,  they  had  kept  him  for  his  friends. 

"Look!"  pursued  the  chief,  "here  he  is!"  —  and  he 
brought  forward  a  youth  of  sixteen,  named  Pierre  Debr^,  who 
became  at  once  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  French,  hia 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  language  making  him  an  excellent 
interpreter. 

Delighted  as  he  was  at  this  outburst  against  the  Spaniards, 
Gouigues  did  not  see  fit  to  display  the  full  extent  of  his  sat- 
isfaction. He  thanked  the  Indians  for  their  good-will,  ex- 
horted them  to  continue  in  it,  and  pronounced  an  ill-merited 
eulogy  on  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  his  king.  As  for 
the  Spaniards,  he  said,  their  day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand  ; 
and,  if  the  Indians  had  been  abused  for  their  love  of  the 
French,  the  French  would  be  their  avengers.  Here  Satou- 
riona  forg<rt.  his  d^nity,  and  leaped  up  for  joy. 

"  What ! "  he  cried,  "  will  you  fight  the  Spaniards  ? " 

"  I  came  here,"  replied  Gourdes, "  only  to  reconnoitre  the 
country  and  make  friends  with  you,  and  then  go  back  to 
bring  more  soldiers ;  but,  when  I  hear  what  you  are  suffering 
from  them,  I  wish  to  fall  upon  them  this  very  day,  and  res- 
cue you  from  their  tyranny."  All  around  the  ring  a  clamor 
of  applauding  voices  greeted  his  words. 

"  But  you  will  do  your  part,"  pursued  the  Frenchman ; 
"  you  will  not  leave  us  all  the  honor  ? " 

"  We  will  go,"  replied  Satouriona,  "  and  die  with  you,  if 
need  be." 

"  Then,  if  we  fight,  we  ought  to  fight  at  once.  How  soon 
can  you  have  your  warriors  ready  to  march  ? " 

The  chief  asked  three  days  for  preparation.  Goui^es  cau- 
tioned him  to  secrecy,  lest  the  Spaniards  should  take  alarm. 
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"  Never  fear,"  was  the  answer ;  "  we  hate  them  more  than 
yoa  do." 

Then  came  a  distribution  of  gifts,  —  knives,  hatchets,  mir- 
rora,  bells,  and  beads,  —  while  the  warrior  rabble  crowded  to 
receive  them,  with  eager  faces  and  outstretched  arms.  The 
distribution  over,  Gouigues  asked  the  chiefs  if  there  was  any 
other  matter  in  which  he  could  serve  them.  Oa  this,  point- 
ing to  his  shirt,  thej  expressed  a  peculiar  admiratioa  for  Uiat 
garment,  and  begged  each  Co  have  one,  to  be  worn  at  feasts 
and  councils  during  life,  and  in  their  gmves  after  death. 
Gouigues  complied  j  and  his  grateful  confederates  were 
Boon  stalking  about  him,  fluttering  in  the  spoils  of  his  ward- 
robft 

To  learn  the  strength  and  position  of  the  Spaniards, 
Gourgues  now  sent  out  three  scouts ;  and  with  them  went 
Olototaca,  Satouriona's  nephew,  a  young  brave  of  great 
renown. 

The  chief,  eager  to  prove  his  good  faith,  gave  as  hostages 
his  only  surviving  son  and  his  fovorite  wife.  They  were 
sent  on  board  the  ships,  while  the  Indians  dispersed  to  their 
encampments,  with  leaping,  stamping,  dancing,  and  whoops 
of  jubilation. 

The  day  appointed  came,  and  with  it  the  savage  army, 
hideous  in  wa>paint,  and  plumed  for  battle.  The  woods 
rang  back  their  soi^  and  yeUs,  as  with  frantic  gesticulation 
they  brandished  their  war-clubs  and  vaunted  their  deeds  of 
prowess.  Then  they  drank  the  black  drink,  endowed  with 
mystic  virtues  against  hardship  and  dai^r ;  and  Gouigues 
himself  pretended  to  swallow  the  nauseous  decoction. 

These  ceremonies  consumed  the  day.  It  was  evening 
before  the  allies  filed  off  into  their  forests,  and  took  the  path 
for  the   Spanish  forts.     The  French,  on  their  part,  were  to 
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repair  by  aea  to  the  rendezvous.  Gom^es  mustered  and 
addressed  his  men.  It  was  oeedless:  their  ardor  was  at 
fever  height.  They  broke  in  upon  his  words,  and  demanded 
to  be  led  at  once  against  the  enemy.  Francois  Bourdelais, 
with  twenty  sailors,  was  left  with  the  ships,  and  Gourgues 
affectionately  bade  him  farewell. 

"  If  I  am  slain  in  this  most  just  enterprise,"  he  said, "  I 
leave  all  in  your  charge,  and  pray  you  to  carry  back  my 
soldiers  to  France." 

There  were  many  embracings  among  the  excited  French- 
men, —  many  sympathetic  tears  from  those  who  were  to  stay 
behind,  — many  messages  left  with  them  for  wives,  children, 
friends,  and  mistresses ;  and  then  this  valiant  band  pushed 
their  boats  from  shore.  It  was  a  hare-brained  venture,  for, 
as  young  Debr^  had  assured  themj  the  Spaniards  on  the 
River  of  May  were  four  hundred  in  number,  secure  behind 
their  ramparts. 

Hour  after  hour  the  sailors  pulled  at  the  oar.  They  glided 
slowly  by  the  sombre  shores  in  the  sbimmerii^  moonlight, 
to  the  sound  of  the  murmuring  surf  and  the  moaning  pine 
trees.  In  the  gray  of  the  morning,  they  came  to  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  probably  the  Nassau ;  and  here  a  northeast  wind 
set  in  with  a  violence  that  almost  wrecked  their  boats. 
Their  Indian  allies  were  waiting  on  the  bank,  but  for  a  while 
the  gale  delayed  their  crossing.  The  bolder  French  would 
lose  no  time,  rowed  through  the  tossing  waves,  and,  land- 
ing safely,  left  their  boats  and  pushed  into  the  foresL 
Gouigues  took  the  lead,  in  breastplate  and  backpiece.  At 
his  side  marched  the  young  chief  Olotoraca,  with  a  French 
pike  in  his  hand ;  and  the  files  of  arquebuse-men  and  armed 
saUors  foUowed  close  behind.  They  plunged  through  swamps, 
hewed  their  way  through  brambly  thickets  and  the  matted 
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intricacies  of  the  forests,  and,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  almost 
spent  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  came  to  a  river  or  inlet  of 
the  sea,  not  far  from  the  first  Spanish  fort.  Here  they 
found  three  hundred  Indians  waiting  for  them. 

Tired  as  he  was,  Gourgues  would  not  rest  He  wished  to 
attack  at  daybreak,  and  with  ten  arquebusiers  and  his  Indian 
guide  he  eet  out  to  reconnoitre.  Night  closed  upon  him. 
It  was  a  vain  task  to  struggle  on,  in  pitchy  darkness,  among 
trunks  of  trees,  fallen  logs,  tangled  vines,  and  swollen  streams. 
Goui^es  returned,  anxious  and  gloomy.  An  Indian  chief 
approached  him,  read  through  the  darkness  his  perturbed  look, 
and  offered  to  lead  him  by  a  better  path  along  the  mai^:in  of 
the  sea.  Qourgues  joyfully  assented,  and  ordered  all  his  men 
to  march.  The  Indians,  better  skilled  in  woodcraft,  chose 
the  shorter  course  through  the  forest. 

The  French  forgot  their  weariness,  and  pressed  on  with 
speed.  At  dawn  they  and  their  allies  met  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream,  probably  Sister  Creek,  beyond  which,  and  very  near, 
was  the  fort.  But  the  tide  was  in,  and  they  tried  in  vain  to 
cross.  Greatly  vexed, —  for  he  had  hoped  to  take  the  enemy 
asleep,  —  Goui^es  withdrew  his  soldiers  into  the  forest, 
where  they  were  no  sooner  ensconced  than  a  drenching  rain 
feU,  and  they  had  much  ado  to  keep  their  gun-matchea  bum- 
ing.  The  light  grew  fast  Gourgues  plainly  saw  the  fort, 
the  defences  of  which  seemed  slight  and  unfinished.  He 
even  saw  the  Spaniards  at  work  within.  A  feverish  interval 
elapsed,  till  at  length  the  tide  was  out,  —  so  far,  at  least, 
that  the  stream  was  fordable.  A  little  higher  up,  a  clump 
of  trees  lay  between  it  and  the  fort  Behind  this  friendly 
screen  the  passage  was  begun.  Each  man  tied  his  powder- 
flask  to  his  steel  cap,  held  his  arquebuae  above  his  head  with 
one  hand,  and  grasped  his  sword  with  the  other.     The  chan- 
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nel  was  a  bed  of  oysters.  The  sharp  shells  cut  their  feet  as 
they  waded  through.  But  the  farther  bank  was  gamed. 
They  emeiged  from  the  water,  drenched,  lacerated,  and  bleed- 
ing, but  with  unabated  mettla  Gourgues  set  them  in  array 
under  cover  of  the  trees.  They  stood  with  kindling  eyes, 
and  hearts  throbbing,  but  not  with  fear.  Gourgues  pointed 
to  the  Spanish  fort,  seen  by  glimpses  through  the  boughs. 
"  Look ! "  he  said, "  there  are  the  robbers  who  have  stolen  this 
land  from  our  king;  there  are  the  murderers  who  have 
butchered  our  countrymen  ! "  With  voices  eager,  fierce,  but 
half  suppressed,  they  demanded  to  be  led  on. 

Goui^ea  gave  the  word.  Cazenove,  his  lieutenant,  with 
thirty  men,  pushed  for  the  fort  gate ;  he  himself,  with  the 
main  body,  for  the  glacis.  It  was  near  noon ;  the  Spaniards 
had  just  finished  their  meal,  and,  says  the  narrative,  "  were 
still  picking  their  teeth,"  when  a  startled  cry  rang  in  their 
ears;  — 

"  To  arms !  to  arms !  The  French  are  coming !  the  Frendi 
are  coming ! " 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  cannoneer  who  had  that  moment 
mounted  the  rampart  and  seen  the  assailants  advancing  in 
unbroken  ranks,  with  heads  lowered  and  weapons  at  the 
chai^.  He  fired  his  cannon  amoi^  them.  He  even  had 
time  to  load  and  fire  again,  when  the  light-limbed  Olotoraca 
bounded  forward,  ran  up  the  glacis,  leaped  the  unfinished 
ditch,  and  drove  his  pike  through  the  Spaniard  from  breast 
to  back.  Gourgues  was  now  on  the  glacis,  when  he  heard 
Cazenove  shouting  from  the  gate  that  the  Spaniards  weie 
escaping  on  that  side.  He  turned  and  led  his  men  thither 
at  a  run.  In  a  moment,  the  fugitives,  sixty  in  all,  were 
enclosed  between  his  party  and  that  of  his  lieutenant.  The 
Indians,  too,  came  leaping  to  the  spot     Not  a  Spaniard 
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escaped.  All  were  cut  dovn  but  a  few,  reaerved  bf 
Gourgues   for   a   more   mglorious   end 

Meanvhile  the  Spaniards  is  the  other  fort,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  cannonaded  the  victors  without  ceasing.  The  latter 
turned  four  captured  guns  against  them.  One  of  Gourgues's 
boats,  a  very  large  one,  had  been  brought  along-shore,  and, 
entering  it  with  eighty  soldiers,  he  pushed  for  the  farther 
bank.  With  loud  yells,  the  Indians  leaped  into  the  river, 
which  is  here  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  Each 
held  his  bow  and  arrows  aloft  in  one  hand,  while  he  swam 
with  the  other.  A  panic  seized  the  garrison  as  they  saw 
the  sav^;e  multitude.  They  broke  out  of  the  fort  and  fled 
into  the  forest.  But  the  French  had  already  landed ;  and, 
throwing  themselves  in  the  path  of  the  fugitives,  they 
greeted  them  with  a  storm  of  lead.  The  terrified  wretches 
recoiled;  but  flight  was  vain.  The  Indian  whoop  rang 
behind  them,  and  war-dubs  and  arrows  finished  the  work. 
Gourgues's  utmost  eETorts  saved  but  fifteen,  not  out  of  mercy, 
but  from  a  refinement  of  vengeance. 

The  next  day  was  Quasimodo  Sunday,  or  the  Sunday  after 
Easter.  Goui^es  and  his  men  remained  quiet,  making 
ladders  for  the  assault  on  Fort  San  Mateo.  Meanwhile  the 
whole  forest  was  in  arms,  and,  far  and  near,  the  Indians 
were  wild  with  excitement.  They  beset  the  Spanish  fort 
till  not  a  soldier  could  venture  out.  The  garrison,  aware 
of  their  danger,  though  ignorant  of  its  extent,  devised  an 
expedient  to  gain  information ;  and  one  of  them,  painted 
and  feathered  like  an  Indian,  ventured  within  Gourgues's 
outposts.  He  himself  chanced  to  be  at  hand,  and  by  his 
aide  walked  his  constant  attendant,  Olotoraca.  The  keen- 
eyed  young  savage  pierced  the  cheat  at  a  glance.  The  spy 
was  seized,  and,  being  examined,  declared  that  there  were 
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two  hundred  and  sixty  Spaniards  in  San  Mateo,  and  that 
they  believed  the  French  to  be  two  thousand,  and  were  so 
frightened  that  the;  did  not  know  what  thej  were  doing. 

Gourgues,  well  pleased,  pushed  on  to  attack  them.  On 
Monday  evening  he  sent  forward  the  Indians  to  ambush 
themselves  on  both  sides  ot  the  fort.  In  the  morning  he 
followed  with  his  Frenchmen ;  and,  as  the  glittering  ranks 
came  into  view,  defiling  between  the  forest  and  the  river, 
the  Spaniards  opened  on  them  with  culverines  from  a  pro- 
jecting bastion.  The  French  took  cover  in  the  woods  with 
which  the  hills  below  and  behind  the  fort  were  densely 
overgrown.  Here,  himself  unseen,  Gouigues  could  survey 
the  whole  extent  of  the  defences,  and  he  presently  descried 
a  strong  party  of  Spaniards  issuing  from  their  works,  cross- 
ing the  ditch,  and  advancing  to  reconnoitre.  On  this,  he  sent 
Cazenove,  with  a  detachment,  to  station  himself  at  a  point 
weU  hidden  by  trees  on  the  flank  of  the  Spaniards,  who, 
with  strange  infatuation,  continued  their  advance.  Gourgues 
and  his  followers  pushed  on  through  the  thickets  to  meet 
them.  As  the  Spaniards  reached  the  edge  of  the  open 
ground,  a  deadly  fire  blazed  in  their  faces,  and,  before  the 
smoke  cleared,  the  French  were  among  them,  sword  in  hand. 
The  survivors  would  have  fled ;  but  Cazenove's  detachment 
fell  upon  their  rear,  and  all  were  killed  or  taken. 

When  their  comrades  in  the  fort  beheld  their  fate,  a  panic 
seized  them.  Conscious  of  their  own  deeds,  perpetrated  on 
this  very  spot,  they  could  hope  no  mercy,  and  their  terror 
multiplied  immeasurably  the  numbers  of  their  enemy.  They 
abandoned  the  fort  in  a  body,  and  fled  into  the  woods  most 
remote  from  the  French.  But  here  a  deadlier  foe  awaited 
them ;  for  a  host  of  Indians  leaped  up  from  ambush.  Then 
rose  those  hideous  waivcriea  which  have  curdled  the  boldest 
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blood  and  blanched  the  manliest  cheek.  The  forest  warriors, 
with  savage  ecstasy,  wreaked  their  long  arrears  of  vengeance, 
while  the  Freoch  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  lent  their  swords 
to  the  slaughter.  A  few  prisoners  were  saved  alive ;  the 
rest  were  slain;  and  thus  did  the  Spaniards  make  bloody 
atonement  for  the  butchery  of  Fort  Carolina 

But  Gourgues'a  vengeance  was  not  yet  appeased.  Hard 
by  the  fort,  the  trees  were  pointed  out  to  him  on  which 
Menendez  had  hailed  his  captives,  and  placed  over  them 
the  inscription, "  Not  as  to  Frenchmen,  but  as  to  Lutherans." 

Oouigues  ordered  the  Spaoiab  prisoners  to  be  led  thither. 

"  Did  you  think,"  he  sternly  said,  as  the  pallid  wretches 
stood  ranged  before  him,  "  that  so  vile  a  treachery,  so 
'  detestable  a  cruelty,  against  a  king  so  potent  and  a  nation 
so  generous,  would  go  unpunished  ?  I,  one  of  the  humblest 
gentlemen  among  my  kii^a  subjects,  have  charged  myself 
vith  avenging  it.  Even  if  the  Most  Christian  and  the  Most 
Catholic  Kings  had  been  enemies,  at  deadly  war,  such  per- 
fidy and  extreme  cruelty  would  still  have  been  unpardon- 
abla  Now  that  they  are  friends  and  close  allies,  there  is 
no  name  vile  enough  to  brand  your  deeds,  no  punishment 
sharp  enough  to  requite  them.  But  though  you  cannot 
suffer  as  you  deserve,  you  shall  suffer  all  that  an  enemy  can 
honorably  inflict,  that  your  example  may  teach  others  to 
olwerve  the  peace  and  alliance  which  you  have  so  perfidi- 
ously violated." 

They  were  hanged  where  the  French  had  hung  before 
them;  and  over  them  was  nailed  the  inscription,  burned 
with  a  hot  iron  on  a  tablet  of  pine,  "  Not  as  to  Spaniards, 
bat  as  to  Traitors,  Bnbbers,  and  Murderers." 

Gourgues's  mission  was  fulfilled.  To  occupy  the  country 
bad  never  been  his  intention;  nor  was  it  possible,  for  the 
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Spaniards  were  still  in  force  at  St.  Augustine.  His  was  a 
whirlwind  visitation, — to  ravage,  ruin,  and  vanish.  He 
harangued  the  Indians,  and  exhorted  them  to  demolish  the 
fort  They  fell  to  the  work  with  eagerness,  and  in  less  than 
a  day  not  one  stone  was  left  on  another. 

Gourgues  returned  to  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
destroyed  them  also,  and  took  up  hia  march  for  his  ships. 
It  was  a  triumphal  processioiL  The  Indians  thronged  around 
the  victors  with  gifts  of  fish  and  game ;  and  an  old  woman 
declared  that  she  was  now  ready  to  die,  since  she  had  seen 
the  French  once  more. 

The  ships  were  ready  for  sea,  Gourgues  bade  his  discon- 
solate allies  farewell,  and  nothing  would  content  them  but 
a  promise  to  return  soon.  Before  embarking,  he  addressed 
his  own  men :  — 

"  My  friends,  let  us  give  thanks  to  God  tor  the  success  He 
has  granted  us.  It  is  He  who  saved  us  from  tempests ;  it  is 
He  who  inclined  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  towards  us;  it  is 
He  who  blinded  the  understanding  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
were  four  to  one,  in  forts  well  armed  and  provisioned.  Our 
right  was  our  only  strength;  and  yet  we  have  conquered. 
Not  to  our  own  swords,  but  to  God  only,  we  owe  our  victory. 
Then  let  us  thank  Him,  my  friends ;  let  us  never  forget  His 
favors ;  and  let  us  pray  that  He  may  continue  them,  saving 
us  from  dangers,  and  guiding  ua  safely  home.  Let  us  piay, 
too,  that  He  may  bo  dispose  the  hearts  of  men  that  our  perils 
and  toils  may  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  our  king  and  of  all 
France,  since  all  we  have  done  was  done  for  the  king's 
service  and  for  the  honor  of  our  country." 

Thus  Spaniards  and  Frenchmen  alike  laid  their  reeking 
swords  on  God's  altar. 
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THE  STOET  OF  CARHER'S  DISCOVERIES,  1534* 

The  ancient  town  of  St.  Malo,  thrust  out  like  a  buttress 
into  the  sea,  strange  and  grim  of  aspect,  breathing  war  bom 
its  walls  and  battlements  of  ragged  stone,  a  stronghold  of 
privateers,  the  home  of 
a  race  whose  intractable 
and  defiant  indepen- 
dence neither  time  nor 
change  has  subdued,  has 
been  for  centuries  a  nur- 
sery of  hardy  mariners. 
Among  the  earliest  and 
most  eminent  on  its 
list  stands  the  name  of 
Jacques  Cartier.  Hispor- 
trait  hangs  in  the  town- 
hall  of  St.  Malo,  —  bold, 
keen  features  bespeaking 
a  spirit  not  apt  to  quail 
before  the  wrath  of  man 
or  of  the  elements. 

Sailing  from  St.  Malo  Jaequa  Cartitr 

on  the  twentieth  of  April, 

1534,  Cartier  steered  for  Newfoundland,  passed  through  the 

Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  entered  the  Gulf  of  Chaleurs,  planted  a 

'  PioDeers  of  Fntaee  in  the  New  World.     Samuel  de  Chnmplain,  Cb.  I. 
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cross  at  Gasp^,  and,  never  doubting  that  he  vas  on  the  high 
road  to  Cathay,  advanced  up  the  St.  Lawrence  till  he  saw  the 
shores  of  Anticosti  But  autumnal  storms  were  gathering. 
The  voyagers  took  counsel  together,  turned  their  prows  east- 
ward, and  bore  away  for  France,  carrying  thither,  as  a  sample 
of  the  natural  products  of  the  Kew  World,  two  young  Indians, 
lured  into  their  clutches  by  an  act  of  villanous  treachery. 
The  voyage  was  a  mere  reconnaissance. 

The  spirit  of  discovery  was  awakened.  A  passage  to  India 
could  be  found,  and  a  new  France  built  up  beyond  the  At- 
lantic. Mingled  with  such  views  of  interest  and  ambition 
was  another  motive  scarcely  less  potent.  The  heresy  of 
Luther  was  convulsing  Germany,  and  the  deeper  heresy  of 
Calvin  infectii^  France.  Devout  Catholics,  kindling  with 
redoubled  zeal,  would  fain  requite  the  Church  for  her  losses 
in  the  Old  World  by  winning  to  her  fold  the  infidels  of  the 
New.  But,  in  pursuing  an  end  at  once  so  pious  and  so 
politic,  Francis  the  First  was  setting  at  naught  the  supreme 
Pontiff  himself,  since,  by  the  preposterous  bull  of  Alexander 
the  Sixth,  all  America  had  been  given  to  the  Spaniards. 

In  October,  1534,  Cartier  received  from  Chabot'  another 
commission,  and,  in  spite  of  secret  but  bitter  opposition  from 
jealous  traders  of  St.  Malo,  he  prepared  for  a  second  voyage. 
Three  vessels,  the  largest  not  above  a  himdred  and  twenty 
tons,  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  Claude  de  Pontbriand, 
Charles  de  la  Fommeraye,  and  other  gentlemen  of  birth, 
enrolled  themselves  for  the  adventure.  On  the  aiiteenth  of 
May,  1535,  officers  and  sailors  assembled  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Malo,  where,  after  confession  and  mass,  they  received  the 
parting  blessing  of  the  bishop.  Three  days  later  they  set 
sail    The  dingy  walls  of  the  rude  old  seaport,  and  the  white 

1  The  Admiral  of  France.  —  Ed. 
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rocks  that  line  the  neighboring  shores  of  Brittany,  faded 
from  their  sight,  and  soon  they  were  tossing  in  a  furious 
tempest  The  scattered  ships  escaped  the  danger,  and,  re- 
nniting  at  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  steered  westward  along 
thfi  coast  of  Labrador,  till  they  reached  a  small  bay  opposite 
the  island  of  Anticosti.  Cartier  called  it  the  Bay  of  St. 
Lawrence,  a  name  afterwards  extended  to  the  entire  gulf, 
and  to  the  great  river  above.^ 
To  ascend  this  great  rirer,  and  tempt  the  hazards  of  its 

•  Cartier  ealls  the  St.  I,awreiiee  the  "River  of  Hochelagn,"  or  "the  grot 
riTer  of  Canada."  He  conRnea  the  Bame  of  Catiada  to  a  district  extending 
from  the  laU  am  CoiidrM  in  the  St.  Lawrence  to  a  potot  at  some  distance 
aboTe  the  site  of  Qnebec.  The  counliy  belaw,  lie  adds,  was  called  by  the 
Indians  Soffiunay,  and  that  above,  Hadielaga,  In  the  map  of  Gerard  MercaCor 
(1609)  tha  name  Canada  is  given  to  a  town,  with  an  adjacent  district,  on  the 
river  Stadin  (St.  Charles).  Lescarbot,  a  later  writer,  insists  that  the  conntrj 
on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Hochelaga  to  its  mouth,  bore  the 
name  of  Canada. 

In  the  second  map  of  Ort«lius,  pablished  about  the  year  1572,  New  France, 
Nova  Prancia,  is  thus  divided;  —  Canada,  a  (U»trict  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
above  the  Elver  Soguenay;  Chilaga  (Hochelaga),  the  angle  between  the 
Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  Sagitenai,  a  district  below  the  river  of  that 
name ;  MoKnta,  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  east  of  the  River  Richelieu  ; 
jivaeal,  west  and  south  of  Moscosa  ;  Nonaitbega,  Maine  nnd  New  Brunswick  ; 
jlpalaehai,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  eto, ;  Terra  CorUreaiit,  Labrador;  Flor- 
ida, Hiasisiippi,  Alabama,  Florida. 

Hercator  confines  the  name  of  Nex  France  to  districts  bordering  on  the 
St  Lawrence.  Others  give  it  a  much  broader  application.  The  use  of  this 
name,  or  the  nearly  allied  naniea  of  Franciscn  and  La  Franciscane,  dates  hack, 
to  say  the  least,  as  far  as  1I>2S,  and  the  Dutch  geographers  an  wpecially  free 
in  tiieir  nae  of  it,  out  of  spito  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Canada  has  been  a  point  of  discussion.  It 
is,  without  doubt,  not  Spanish,  but  Indian.  In  the  vocabulary  of  the  language 
of  Hochelaga,  appended  to  the  journal  of  Cartier's  second  voyage,  Ca'nada  is 
set  down  aa  the  word  for  a  town  or  village.  "  lis  appellent  unsville,  Canada." 
It  bears  the  same  meaning  in  the  Hohawk  tongiie.  Both  languages  are  dia- 
lects of  the  Iroquois,  Lescarbot  affirms  that  Canada  ia  simply  an  IndUn 
proper  name,  of  which  it  is  vein  to  seek  a  meaning.  Belleforest  also  calls  it 
BD  Indian  word,  but  translates  it  "  Terre,"  aa  does  alao  Thevet. 
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intricate  navigation  with  no  better  pilots  than  the  two  young 
Indians  kidnapped  tfae  year  before,  was"  a  venture  of  no  light 
risk.-  But  skill  or  fortune  prevailed;  and,  on  the  firet  of 
September,  the  voyagers  reached  in  safety  the  gorge  of  the 
gloomy  Saguenay,  with  its  towering  clifTs  and  sullen  depth 
of  waters.  Passing  the  Isle  aujc  Coudres,  and  the  lofty  prom- 
ontory of  Gape  Tourmente,  they  came  to  anchor  in  a  quiet 
channel  between  the  northern  shore  and  the  mai^;in  of  a 
richly  wooded  island,  where  the  trees  were  ao  thickly  hung 
with  grapes  that  Cartier  named  it  the  Island  of  Bacchus. 

Indians  came  swarming  from  the  shores,  paddled  their 
canoes  about  the  ships,  and  clambered  to  the  decks  to  gaze 
in  bewilderment  at  the  novel  scene,  and  listen  to  the  story 
of  their  travelled  countrymen,  marvellous  in  their  ears  as  a 
visit  to  another  planet  Cartier  received  them  kindly,  lis- 
tened to  the  long  harangue  of  the  great  chief  Donnacona, 
regaled  him  with  bread  and  wine;  and,  when  relieved  at 
length  of  his  guests,  set  forth  in  a  boat  to  explore  the  river 
above. 

As  he  drew  near  the  opening  of  the  channel,  the  Hoche- 
laga  again  spread  before  him  the  broad  expanse  of  its  waters. 
A  mighty  promontory,  rugged  and  bare,  thrust  its  scarped 
front  into  the  surging  current.  Here,  clothed  in  the  majesty 
of  solitude,  breathing  the  stem  poetry  of  the  wilderness,  rose 
the  cliffs  now  rich  with  heroic  memories,  where  the  fiery 
Count  Frontenac  cast  defiance  at  his  foes,  where  Wolfe, 
Montcalm,  and  Montgomery  fell.  As  yet,  all  was  a  name- 
less barbarism,  and  a  cluster  of  wigwams,  held  the  site  of  the 
rock-buQt  city  of  Quebec  Its  name  was  Stadacon^,  and  it 
owned  the  sway  of  the  royal  Donnacona. 

Cartier  set  out  to  visit  this  greasy  potentate,  ascended 
the  river  St  Charles,  by  him  called  the  St  Croix,  landed, 
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crossed  the  meadows,  climbed  the  rocks,  threaded  the  forest, 
and  emei^ed  upon  a  squalid  hamlet  of  bark  cabins.  When, 
having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  he  and  his  party  were  rowing 
for  the  ships,  a  friendly  interruption  met  them  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Charles.  An  old  chief  harangued  them  from  the 
bonk,  men,  hoj-s,  and  children  screeched  welcome  from  the 
meadow,  and  a  troop  of  hilarious  squaws  danced  knee-deep 
in  the  water.  The  gift  of  a  few  strings  of  beads  completed 
their  delight  and  redoubled  their  agility  ;  and,  from  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  their  shrill  sot^  of  jubilation  still  reached 
the  eais  of  the  receding  Frenchmen. 

The  hamlet  of  Stadacon^,  with  its  king,  Donnacona,  and 
its  naked  lords  and  princes,  was  not  the  metropolis  of  this 
forest  state,  since  a  town  far  greater  —  so  the  Indians  averred 
—  stood  by  the  brink  of  the  river,  many  days'  journey  above. 
It  was  called  Hochelaga,  and  the  great  river  itself,  with  a 
wide  reach  of  adjacent  country,  had  borrowed  its  name. 
Thither,  with  his  two  young  Indians  as  guides,  Cartier  re- 
solved to  go ;  but  misgivings  seized  the  guides,  as  the  time 
drew  near,  while  Donnacona  and  his  tribesmen,  jealous  of 
the  plan,  set  themselves  to  thwart  it.  The  Breton  captain 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  dissuasions;  on  which,  failing  to 
touch  his  reason,  they  appealed  to  his  fears. 

One  morning,  as  the  ships  still  lay  at  anchor,  Uie  French 
beheld  three  Indian  devils  descending  in  a  canoe  towards 
them,  dressed  in  black  and  white  dog-skins,  with  faces  black 
as  ink,  and  horns  long  as  a  man's  arm.  Thus  arrayed,  they 
drifted  by,  whOe  the  principal  iiend,  with  fixed  eyes,  as  of 
one  piercii^  the  secrets  of  futurity,  uttered  in  a  loud  voice 
a  long  harangue.  Then  they  paddled  for  the  shore ;  and  no 
sooner  did  they  reach  it  than  each  felt  flat  like  a  dead  man 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.     Aid,  however,  was  at  band ;  for 
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Donnacona  and  his  tribeBmen,  rushing  pell-mell  from  the 
adjacent  woods,  raised  the  swooning  masqiieradere,  and,  with 
shrill  clamors,  bore  them  in  their  arms  within  the  sheltering 
thickets.  Here,  for  a  fuU  half  hour,  the  French  could  hear 
them  haranguing  in  solemn  conclave.  Then  the  two  young 
ludians  whom  Cartier  had  brought  back  from  France  came 
out  of  tlie  bushes,  enacting  a  pantomime  of  amazement  and 
terror,  clasping  their  hands,  and  calling  on  Christ  and  the 
Viigin ;  whereupon  Cartier,  shoutii^  from  the  vessel,  asked 
what  was  the  matter.  They  replied,  that  the  god  Coudouagny 
had  sent  to  warn  the  French  against  all  attempts  to  ascend 
the  great  river,  since,  should  they  persist,  snowa,  tempests, 
and  drifting  ice  would  requite  their  rashness  with  inevitable 
ruin.  The  French  replied  that  Coudouagny  was  a  fool ;  that 
he  could  not  hurt  those  who  believed  in  Christ;  and  that 
they  m^ht  tell  this  to  his  three  messengers.  The  assembled 
Indians,  with  little  reverence  for  their  deity,  pretended  great 
contentment  at  this  assurance,  and  danced  for  joy  along  tlie 
beach. 

Cartier  now  made  ready  to  depart.  And,  first,  he  caused 
the  two  larger  vessels  to  be  towed  for  safe  harborage  within 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles,  With  the  smallest,  a  gaUeon 
of  forty  tons,  and  two  open  boats,  carrying  in  all  fifty  sailors, 
besides  Fontbriand,  La  Fommeraye,  and  other  gentlemen,  he 
set  out  for  Hochelaga. 

Slowly  gliding  on  their  way  by  walls  of  verdure  brightened 
in  the  autumnal  aun,  they  saw  forests  festooned  with  grape- 
vines, and  waters  alive  with  wild-fowl ;  they  heard  the  song 
of  the  blackbird,  the  thrush,  and,  as  they  fondly  thought,  the 
nightingale.  The  galleon  grounded ;  they  left  her,  and,  ad- 
vancii^  with  the  boats  alone,  on  the  second  of  October  neared 
the  goal  of  their  hopes,  the  mysterious  Hochel^a. 
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Just  below  where  now  are  seen  the  quays  and  storehouses 
of  Montreal,  a  thousand  Indians  thronged  the  shore,  wild 
with  delight,  dancing,  singing,  crowding  about  the  strangers, 
and  showering  into  the  boats  their  gifts  of  fish  and  maize ; 
and,  as  it  grew  dark,  fires  lighted  up  the  night,  while,  far  and 
near,  the  French  could  see  the  excited  savages  leaping  and 
rejoicing  by  the  blaze. 

At  dawn  of  day,  marshalled  and  accoutred,  they  marched 
for  Hochelaga.  An  Indian  path  led  them  through  the-  forest 
which  covered  the  site  of  MontreetL  The  morning  air  was 
chill  and  sharp,  the  leaves  were  changing  hue,  and  beneath 
the  oaks  the  ground  was  thickly  strewn  with  acorns.  They 
soon  met  an  Indian  chief  with  a  party  of  tribesmen,  or,  as 
the  old  narrative  has  it, "  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the 
said  city,"  attended  with  a  numerous  retinua  Greeting 
them  after  the  concise  courtesy  of  Uie  forest,  he  led  Uiem  to 
a  fire  kindled  by  the  side  of  the  path  for  their  comfort  and 
refreshment,  seated  them  ob  the  ground,  and  made  them  a 
loi^  harangue,  receiving  in  requital  of  his  eloquence  two 
hatchets,  two  knives,  and  a  crucifix,  the  last  of  which  he  was 
iDviU«d  to  kiss.  This  done,  they  resumed  their  march,  and 
presently  came  upon  open  fields,  covered  far  and  near  with 
the  ripened  maize,  its  leaves  rustling,  and  its  yellow  grains 
gleaming  between  the  parting  husks.  Before  them,  wrapped 
in  forests  painted  by  the  early  frosts,  rose  the  ridgy  back  of 
the  Mountain  of  Montreal,  and  below,  encompassed  wiUi  its 
cornfields,  lay  the  Indian  town.  Nothing  was  visible  but  its 
encircling  palisades.  They  were  of  trunks  of  trees,  set  in  a 
triple  row.  The  outer  and  imier  ranges  inclined  till  they  met 
and  crossed  near  the  summit,  whUe  the  upr^ht  row  between 
them,  aided  by  transverse  braces,  gave  to  the  whole  an  abun- 
dant strength.    Within  were  galleries  for  the  defenders,  rude 
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ladders  to  inovmt  them,  aad  magazines  of  stoaes  to  throw 
down  on  the  heads  ot  assailanta.  It  was  a  mode  of  fortifi- 
cation practised  by  aU  the  tribes  speaking  dialects  of  the 
Iroquois. 

The  voyagers  entered  the  narrow  poitaL  Within,  they 
saw  some  fifty  of  those  large  oblong  dwellings  so  familiar  in 
after  years  to  the  eyes  of  the  Jesuit  apostles  in  Iroquois  and 
Huron  forests.  They  were  about  fifty  yards  in  length,  and 
twelve  or  fifteen  wide,  framed  of  sapling  poles  closely  covered 
with  sheets  of  bark,  and  each  containing  several  fires  and 
several  families.  In  the  midst  of  the  town  was  an  open  area, 
or  public  square,  a  stone's  throw  in  width.  Here  Cartier  and 
his  followers  stopped,  while  the  surrounding  houses  of  bark 
di^otged  their  inmates, —  swarms  of  children,  and  young 
women  aud  old,  their  infants  in  their  arms.  They  crowded 
about  the  visitors,  crying  for  delight,  touching  their  beards, 
feeling  their  faces,  and  holding  up  the  screeching  infants  to 
be  touched  in  turn.  The  marvellous  visitors,  strai^e  in  hue, 
strange  in  attire,  with  moustached  lip  and  bearded  chin,  with 
arquebuse,  halberd,  helmet,  and  cuirass,  seemed  rather  demi- 
gods than  men. 

Due  time  having  been  allowed  for  this  exuberance  of  fem- 
inine rapture,  the  warriors  interposed,  banished  the  women 
and  diildren  to  a  distance,  and  squatted  on  the  ground 
around  the  French,  row  within  row  of  swarthy  forms  and  eager 
faces,  "as  it,"  saj^s  Cartier,  "we  were  going  to  act  a  play." 
Then  appeared  a  troop  of  women,  each  bringing  a  mat,  with 
which  they  oarpeted  the  bare  earth  for  the  behoof  of  their 
guests.  The  latter  being  seated,  the  chief  of  the  nation  was 
borne  before  them  on  a  deer-skin  by  a  number  of  his  tribes- 
men, a  bedridden  old  savage,  paralyzed  and  helpless,  squalid 
as  the  rest  in  his  attire,  and  distinguished  only  by  a  red 
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fillet,  inwrought  with  the  dyed  quiUa  of  the  Canada  porcu- 
pine, encircling  his  lank  black  hair.  They  placed  him  on 
the  ground  at  Cartier'a  feet  and  made  b^s  of  welcome  for 
him,  while  he  pointed  feebly  to  his  powerless  limhs,  and  im- 
plored the  healii^  touch  from  the  hand  of  the  French  chief. 
Caitier  complied,  and  received  in  acknowledgment  the  red 
fiUet  of  his  grateful  patient  Then  from  aurrounding  dwel- 
lings appeared  a  woful  throng,  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind, 
the  maimed,  the  decrepit,  brought  or  led  forth  and  placed  on 
the  earth  before  the  perplexed  commander, "  as  if,"  he  says, 
"  a  god  had  come  down  to  cure  them."  His  skill  in  med- 
icine being  far  behind  the  emergency,  he  pronounced  over 
hia  petitioners  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  uttered  a  prayer,  not  for  their  bodies 
only,  but  for  their  miserable  sould.  Nezt  he  read  the 
passion  of  the  Saviour,  to  which,  though  comprehending  not 
a  word,  Ms  audience  listened  with  grave  attention.  Then 
came  a  distribution  of  presents.  The  squaws  and  children 
were  recalled,  and,  with  the  warriors,  placed  in  separate 
groups.  Knives  and  hatchets  were  given  to  the  men,  and 
beads  to  the  women,  while  pewter  rings  and  images  of  the 
Agnus  Dei  were  flung  among  the  troop  of  children,  whence 
ensued  a  vigorous  scramble  in  the  square  of  Hochelaga. 
Now  the  French  trumpeters  pressed  their  trumpets  to  their 
lips,  and  blew  a  blast  that  filled  the  air  with  warlike  din  and 
the  hearts  of  the  hearers  with  amazement  and  del^ht.  Bid- 
ding their  hosts  farewell,  the  visitors  formed  their  ranks  and 
defiled  through  the  gate  once  more,  despite  the  efforts  of  a 
crowd  of  women,  who,  with  clamorous  hospitality,  beset  them 
with  gifts  of  fish,  beans,  com,  and  other  viands  of  uninviting 
aspect,  which  the  Frenchmen  courteously  declined. 
A  troop  of  Indians  followed,  and  guided  them  to  the  top 
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ol  the  neighboring  mountain.  Cartier  called  it  Mont  Boyal, 
Montreal ;  and  hence  the  name  of  the  busy  city  which  nov 
holds  the  site  of  the  vanished  Hochelaga.  Stadacon^  and 
Hochelaga,  Quebec  and  Montreal,  in  the  sixteenth  century 
as  in  the  nineteenth,  were  the  centres  of  Canadian  population. 

From  the  Gummit,  that  noble  prospect  met  his  eye  which 
at  this  day  Is  the  delight  of  tourists,  but  strangely  changed, 
since,  first  of  white  men,  the  Breton  voyager  gazed  upon  it. 
Tower  and  dome  and  spire,  congregated  roofs,  white  sail  and 
gliding  steamer,  animate  its  vast  expanse  with  varied  life. 
Cartier  saw  a  differfint  ecena  East,  west,  and  south,  the 
mantling  forest  was  over  all,  and  the  broad  blue  ribbon  of 
the  great  river  glistened  amid  a  realm  of  verdure.  Beyond, 
to  the  bounds  of  Mexico,  stretched  a  leafy  desert,  and  the 
vast  hive  of  industry,  the  mighty  battle-ground  of  later  cen- 
turies, lay  sunk  in  savage  torpor,  wrapped  in  illimitable 
woods. 

The  French  re-embarked,  bade  farewell  to  Hochelaga, 
retraced  their  lonely  course  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
reached  Stadacon^  in  safety.  On  the  bank  of  the  St. 
Charles,  their  companions  had  built  in  their  absence  a  fort 
of  palisades,  and  the  ships,  hauled  up  the  Uttle  stream,  lay 
moored  before  it.  Here  the  self-exiled  company  were  soon 
besieged  by  the  rigors  of  the  Canadian  winter.  The  rocks, 
the  shores,  the  pine  trees,  the  solid  floor  of  the  frozen  river, 
all  alike  were  blanketed  in  snow,  beneath  the  keen  cold  rays 
of  the  dazzling  sun.  The  drifts  rose  above  the  sides  of  their 
ships ;  masts,  spars,  and  cordage  were  thick  with  glittering 
incrustations  and  sparkling  rows  of  icicles ;  a  frosty  armor, 
four  inches  thick,  encased  the  bulwarks.  Yet,  in  the  bitter- 
est weather,  the  neighboring  Indians,  "  hardy,"  says  the  jour- 
nal, "  as  so  many  beasts,"  came  daily  to  the  fort,  wading,  half 
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naked,  waist-deep  through  the  snow.  At  length,  th.eii  friend- 
ship h^(an  to  abate;  their  visits  grew  less  frequent,  and 
during  December  bad  wholly  ceased,  when  a  calamity  fell 
upon  the  French. 

A  malignant  scurvy  broke  out  among  them.  Man  after 
man  went  down  before  the  hideous  disease,  till  twenty-five 
were  dead,  and  only  three  or  four  were  left  in  health.  The 
sound  were  too  few  to  attend  the  sick,  and  the  wretched 
sufferera  lay  in  helpless  despair,  dreaming  of  the  sun  and  the 
vines  of  France.  The  ground,  hard  as  flint,  de£ed  Uieir  feeble 
efibrts,  and,  unable  to  bury  their  dead,  they  hid  them  in 
snow-drifts.  Cartier  appealed  to  the  saints ;  but  they  turned 
a  deaf  ear.  Then  he  nailed  f^ainst  a  tree  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  and  on  a  Sunday  summoned  forth  his  woe-b^one 
followers,  who,  haggard,  reeling,  bloated  with  their  maladies, 
moved  in  procession  to  the  spot,  and,  kneeling  in  the  snow, 
sang  litanies  and  psalma  of  David.  That  day  died  Philippe 
Bougemont  of  Amboise,  aged  twenty-two  yeais.  The  Holy 
Virgin  deigned  no  other  response. 

There  was  fear  that  the  Indians,  learning  their  misery, 
might  finish  the  work  that  scurvy  bad  b^un.  None  of 
them,  therefore,  were  allowed  to  approach  the  fort;  and 
when  a  party  of  savages  lingered  within  hearing,  Cartier 
forced  bis  invalid  garrison  to  beat  wil^  sticks  and  stones 
against  the  walls,  that  their  dangerous  neighbors,  deluded  by 
the  clatter,  might  think  them  engaged  in  hard  labor.  These 
objects  of  their  fear  proved,  however,  the  instruments  of 
tiieir  salvation.  Cartier,  walking  one  day  near  the  river, 
met  an  Indian,  who  not  long  before  bad  been  prostrate, 
like  many  of  bis  fellows,  with  the  scurvy,  but  who  was  now, 
to  all  appearance,  in  high  health  and  spirits.  What  agency 
had  wrought  this  marvellous  recovery  ?    According  to  the 
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Indian,  it  was  a  certain  evergreen,  called  by  him  ameda,  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  of  which  was  sovereign  against  the 
disease.  The  experiment  was  tried.  The  sick  men  dnmk 
copiously  of  the  healing  draught,  —  so  copiously  indeed  that 
in  six  days  they  drank  a  tree  as  lai^  as  a  French  oak. 
Thus  vigorously  assailed,  the  distemper  relaxed  its  hold,  and 
health  and  hope  b^an  to  revisit  the  hapless  company. 

When  this  winter  of  misery  had  worn  away,  and  Uie  ships 
were  thawed  from  their  icy  fetters,  Cartier  prepared  to  re- 
turn. He  had  made  notable  discoveries ;  but  these  were  as 
nothing  to  the  tales  of  wonder  that  had  reached  his  ear,  — 
of  a  land  of  gold  and  rubies,  of  a  nation  white  like  the 
French,  of  men  who  lived  without  food,  and  of  others  to 
whom  Nature  had  granted  hut  one  leg.  Should  he  stake 
bis  credit  on  these  marvels  ?  It  were  better  that  they  who 
had  recounted  them  to  him  should,  with  their  own  lips  re- 
count them  also  to  the  king,  and  to  this  end  he  resolved 
that  Donnacona  and  his  chiefs  should  go  with  him  to  court 
He  lured  tbem  therefore  to  the  fort,  and  led  them  into  an 
ambuscade  of  sailors,  who,  seizing  the  astonished  guests,  hur- 
ried them  on  board  the  ships.  Having  accomplished  this 
treachery,  the  voyagers  proceeded  to  plant  the  emblem  of 
Christianity.  The  cross  was  raised,  the  fleur-de-lis  planted 
near  it,  and,  spreading  their  sails,  they  steered  for  home.  It 
waa  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1536,  when  Cartier  again  cast 
anchor  under  the  walls  of  St  Malo. 

[Cartier  made  a  third  voyage  to  the  New  World  in  1541 
as  captain-general  under  De  Eoberval,  whose  commission 
appointed  him  Lord  of  Nommbega,'  Viceroy  and  Lieuten- 

1  IfominbeRa  inclnded  the  prra-  and  Kovft  SootU  on  tba  Dorth,  and 
tut  eXut*  of  Maine,  and  was  some.  part  of  Nc«r  EugUnd  on  the  Muth. 
timaa  held  toinclnda  Nt\r  BmUBwick      — En. 
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ant-Cieiieral  in  Gonads,  Ho(^elaga,  Ssguenay,  Newfoundland, 
etc,  etc.  WLen  De  Eoberval  reached  Newfoundland  in 
Jane  of  the  following  year  he  met  Cartier,  who,  proving 
faithless  to  his  trust,  had  broken  up  his  colony  at  Cap 
Ilouge  above  Quebec,  and  was  retumii^  t«  Pranca  His 
defection  was  fatal  to  the  enterprise.  Be  Boberrel  made 
his  waj  up  the  St  Lawrence  to  Cap  Rouge,  but  winter, 
famine,  and  disease,  joined  to  the  despotism  of  the  leader, 
cut  short  the  life  of  the  in&int  colony. 

"With  De  Roberval  closes  the  prelude  of  the  Frendi- 
American  drama,"  says  Parkman ;  "  tempestuous  years  and 
a  reign  of  blood  and  fiie  were  in  store  for  France.  The  reli- 
gious wars  begot  the  hapless  colony  of  Florida,  but  for  more 
than  half  a  centoiy  left  New  France  a  desert,"  visited  alone  by 
the  hardy  Breton  fishermen  who  plied  their  trade  upon  the 
louely  banks  of  Newfoundland,  or,  prompted  by  the  advent- 
urous love  of  gain,  sailed  up  the  broad  St  Lawrence  to 
barter  with  the  Indians  for  their  furs. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Marquia  de  la 
Roche  obtained  a  patent  from  the  king  to  establish  a  colony 
in  New  France.  The  enterprise  was  signally  unsuccessfuL 
Laden  with  a  crew  of  convicts  and  desperadoes  the  tiny 
vessel  held  its  course  until  the  shores  of  Sable  Island  rose 
above  the  sea.  Here  the  convicts,  forty  in  number,  were 
landed,  while  La  Roche,  with  his  more  brusty  followers, 
sailed  to  explore  the  neighboring  coasts  and  choose  a  site 
for  the  capital  of  his  new  dominion.  A  tempest  swept  him 
hack  to  France,  and  for  6ve  years  the  wretched  renmant 
'  lai^ished  on  the  island,  when  a  Norman  pilot  was  de- 
spatched to  bring  the  outcasts  home. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  ruin  of  La  Roche's  enterprise, 
a  new  one  had  been  founded.     Fontgravj,  a  merchant   of 
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SL  Malo,  leagued  himself  with  Chauvin,  a  captain  of  the 
marine  who  had  influence  at  court  A  patent  was  granted 
them,  and  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  towards  coloniza- 
tion. Upon  the  death  of  Chauvin  in  1602  a  new  patent 
was  granted  (o  De  Chastes,  who  allied  himaelf  with  Pont- 
grav£,  and  secured  the  services  of  the  already  distinguished 
Champlain.^ 

This  voy^e  of  1603  was  devoted  merely  to  exploration. 
On  Champlain's  return  to  France  ha  discovered  that  his 
employer,  De  Chastes,  was  dead. 

In  1603,  Be  Monts,  a  Huguenot  gentleman  of  the  court, 
received  another  royal  patent,  conferring  upon  him  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  colonizing  Acadia,  at  that  time  and 
afterwards  an  ill-defiDed  territory  extending  from  the  lati- 
tude of  Philadelphia  northward  through  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  Champlain's  second  voyage  was  made  in 
1604  in  the  service  of  De  Monts.  From  1604  to  1607  he 
was  lor  the  most  part  at  Port  Royal  (now  Aimapolis)  in  the 
Acadian  peninsula,  hut  many  months  in  each  year  were 
spent  in  exploration. — Ed.] 

*  Sunnel  de  CbimpUm  ww  bom 
In  1587  at  tbg  «DuIt  sea-port  of  Brou- 


nttnre  wu  not  to  be  denied,  tni  tb* 
war  in  Bdttui;  orsr,  hs  Toyij^  for 
■gs  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,     He  had      two  ye«n  in  the  Spanish  lodiM,  eon- 


fought  for  the  kin^i  cansa  in  Brit- 
tany, and  Henry  the  Fourth  out  of 
bis  own  slender  rsTenaes  had  given 
him  a  pension  to  maintain  him  nnat 
hie  person.    But  Champlain's  loring 


ceiving  the  idea  of  a  ship  canal  acroaa 
the  bthmns  of  Panama.  His  firat 
TO]rage  to  Canada  w«a  made  in  the 
aerrice  of  De  Chastei  and  Pontgnvj. 
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CHAMPLAIN'S  THIRD  VOYAGE  TO  CANADA^ 

A  LONKLT   ship   sailed   up  the   St.   Lawrence,     The  white 
whales  floundering  in  the  Bay  of  Tadoussac,  and  the  wild 
duck  diving  as  the  foaming  prow  drew  near,  —  there  was 
no  life  but  these  in  all  that  watery  solitude,  twenty  miles 
from   shore   to   shore.     The 
ship  was  from  Honfleur,  and 
was  commanded  by  Samuel 
de  Champlain. 

De  Monts,  after  his  ex- 
clusive privily  of  trade  was 
revoked,  and  his  Acadian 
enterprise  ruined,  had  aban- 
doned it  to  Foutrincourt. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
well  for  him  bad  be  aban- 
doned with  it  ail  Transat- 
lantic enterprises ;  but  the 
passion  for  discovery  and  the 

noble  ambition  of  founding  samn^  d*  champiain 

colonies  had  taken  possession 

of  his  mind.  These,  rather  than  a  mere  hope  of  gain,  seem 
to  have  been  his  controlling  motives ;  yet  the  profits  of  the 
fur-trade  were  vital  to  the  new  designs  he  was  meditating, 
to  meet  the  heavy  outlay  they  demanded ;  and  he  solicited 
and  obtained  a  fresh  monopoly  of  the  traffic  for  one  year. 

'  Pioueen  oT  Fntoce  in  th«  New  World.     Sumael  de  Champlain,  Ch.  IX. 
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Champlain  was,  at  the  time,  in  Paris ;  bat  his  unquiet 
thoughts  turned  westward.  He  was  enamoTed  of  ihe  New 
World,  whose  rugged  charms  had  seized  his  faccy  and  his 
heart ;  and  as  explorers  of  Arctic  seas  have  pined  in  tiieir 
repose  for  polar  ice  and  snow,  so  did  his  restless  thon^ts 
revert  to  the  fog-wrapped  coasts,  the  piny  odors  of  forests, 
the  noise  of  waters,  the  sharp  and  piercing  sunlight,  so  dear 
to  his  remembrance.  He  longed  to  unveil  the  mystery  of 
that  boundless  wilderness,  and  plant  the  CathoUc  faith  and 
the  power  of  France  amid  its  ancient  barbarism. 

Five  years  before,  he  had  explored  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far 
as  the  rapids  above  Montreal  On  its  banks,  as  he  thought, 
was  the  true  site  for  a  settlement,  —  a  fortified  post,  whence, 
as  from  a  secure  basis,  the  waters  of  the  vast  interior  might 
be  traced  back  towards  their  sources,  and  a  western  route 
discovered  to  China  and  Japan.  For  the  fur-trade,  too,  the 
innumerable  streams  that  descended  to  the  great  river  might 
all  be  dosed  against  foreign  intrusion  by  a  single  fort  at 
some  commanding  point,  and  made  tributaiy  to  a  rich  and 
permanent  commerce;  while  —  and  this  was  nearer  to  his 
heart,  for  he  had  often  been  heard  to  say  that  the  saving  of 
a  soul  was  worth  more  than  the  conquest  of  an  empire  — 
countless  savf^  tribes,  in  the  bondage  of  Satan,  might  by 
the  same  avenues  be  reached  and  redeemed. 

De  Monts  embraced  his  views ;  and,  fitting  out  two  ships, 
gave  command  of  one  to  the  elder  Ponfgravi,  of  the  other  to 
Champlain.  The  former  was  to  trade  with  the  Indians  and 
brii^  back  the  cargo  of  furs  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  meet 
the  expense  of  the  voyage.  To  Cham^dain  fell  the  harder 
task  of  settlement  and  exploration. 

Pontgrav^,  laden  with  goods  for  the  Indian  trade  of 
Tadoussac,  sailed  from  Honfleur  on  the  fifth  of  April,  1608. 
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Champl&m,  wiUi  men,  anns,  and  stores  for  the  colony,  fol- 
lowed, eight  days  later.  On  the  fifteenth  of  May  he  was  on 
the  Qrand  Bank;  on  the  thirtieth  he  passed  Oasp^  and  on 
the  third  of  June  neared  Tadoussac  No  living  thing  was 
to  be  seen.  He  anchored,  lowered  a  boat>  and  rowed  into 
the  port,  round  the  rocky  point  at  the  southeast,  then,  from 
the  fuiy  of  its  winds  and  currents,  called  La  Pointe  de  Tons 
les  Diables.  There  was  life  enough  within,  and  more  than 
he  cared  to  find.  In  the  stiE  anchorage  under  the  cliffs  lay 
Fontgrav^'s  vessel,  and  at  her  side  another  ship,  which  proved 
to  be  a  Basque  fur-trader. 

Fontgrav^,  arriving  a  few  days  before,  had  found  himself 
anticipated  by  the  Basques,  who  were  busied  in  a  brisk  trade 
with  bands  of  Indians  cabined  along  the  borders  of  the  cove. 
He  displayed  the  royal  letters,  and  commanded  a  cessation 
of  the  prohibited  traffic ;  but  the  Basques  proved  refractory, 
declared  that  they  would  trade  in  spite  of  the  king,  fired  on 
Fontgrav^  with  cannon  and  musketry,  wounded  him  and  two 
of  his  men,  and  killed  a  third.  They  then  boarded  his 
vessel,  and  carried  away  all  his  cannon,  small  arms,  and 
ammumtion,  saying  that  they  would  restore  them  when  they 
bad  finished  their  trade  and  were  ready  to  return  home. 

Champlain  found  his  comrade  on  shore,  in  a  disabled 
condition.  The  Basques,  though  still  strong  enough  to 
make  fight,  were  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  their  con- 
duct, and  anxious  to  come  to  terms.  A  peace,  therefore,  was 
signed  on  board  their  vessel;  all  differences  were  referred 
to  the  judgment  of  the  French  courts,  harmony  was  re- 
stored, and  the  choleric  strangers  betook  themselves  to 
catchii^  whales. 

This  port  of  Tadoussac  was  long  the  centre  of  the  Cana- 
dian fur-ttade.      A  desolation  of  barren   mountains  closes 
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round  it,  betwixt  whose  ribs  of  nigged  granite,  bristling  with 
savins,  birches,  and  firs,  the  Saguenaj  rolls  its  gloom;  waters 
from  the  northern  wilderness.  Centuries  of  civilization  have 
not  tamed  the  wildness  of  the  place;  and  still,  in  grim 
repose,  the  mountains  hold  their  guard  around  the  waveless 
lake  that  glistens  in  their  shadow,  and  doubles,  in  its  sullen 
mirror,  cn^  precipice,  and  forest. 

Near  the  brink  of  the  cove  or  harbor  where  the  vessels 
lay,  and  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  a  brook  which  formed 
oae  of  t^e  outlets  of  this  small  lake,  stood  the  remains  of 
the  wooden  barrack  built  by  Chauvin  eight  years  before. 
Above  the  brook  were  the  lodges  of  an  Indian  camp, — 
stacks  of  poles  covered  with  birch-bark.  They  belonged  to 
an  Algonquin  horde,  called  MontagnaiB,  denizens  of  sur- 
rounding wilds,  and  gatherers  of  their  only  harvest,  —  skins 
of  the  moose,  caribou,  and  bear;  fur  of  the  beaver,  marten, 
otter,  fox,  wild-cat,  and  lynx.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  they 
were  intermediate  traders  betwixt  the  French  and  the  shiver- 
ing bands  who  roamed  the  weary  stretch  of  stunted  forest 
between  the  head-waters  of  the  Saguenay  and  Hudson's 
Bay.  Indefatigable  canoe-men,  in  their  birchen  vessels, 
light  as  egg-shells,  they  threaded  the  devious  tracks  of 
countless  rippling  streams,  shady  by-ways  of  the  forest, 
where  the  wild  duck  scarcely  finds  depth  to  swim ;  then  de- 
scended to  their  mart  along  those  scenes  of  picturesque  yet 
dreary  grandeur  which  steam  has  made  familiar  to  modem 
tourists.  With  slowly  moving  paddles,  they  glided  beneath 
the  cliff  whose  sha^y  brows  frown  across  the  zenith,  and 
whose  base  the  deep  waves  wash  with  a  hoarse  and  hoUov 
cadence ;  and  they  passed  the  sepulchral  Bay  of  the  Trinity, 
dark  as  the  tide  of  Acheron,  —  a  sanctuary  of  solitude  and 
silence :  depths  which,  as  the   fable  runs,  no  sounding  line 
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can  fathom,  and  heights  at  whose  dizzy  verge  the  wheelii^ 
eagle  seems  a  speck. 

Peace  being  established  wiUi  the  Basques,  and  the  wounded 
Pont^iav4  busied,  as  fat  as  might  be,  in  tmnsferriug  to  the 
hold  of  his  ship  the  rich  lading  of  the  Indian  canoes,  Cham- 
plain  ^read  his  sails,  and  again  held  his  course  up  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Far  to  the  souUi,  in  sun  and  shadow,  slumbered 
the  woody  mountains  whence  fell  the  countless  springs 
of  the  St.  John,  behind  tenantless  shores,  now  white  with 
glimmering  villages,  —  La  Chenaie,  Granville,  Kamouiaska, 
St.  Boche,  St  Jean,  Vincelot,  Berthier,  But  on  the  north 
^le  iealous  wilderness  still  asserts  its  sway,  crowding  to  the 
river's  veige  its  walls,  domes,  and  towers  of  granite ;  and  to 
Uiis  hour,  its  solitude  is  scarcely  broken. 
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FOUNDING  OF  QUEBEC » 

Above  the  point  of  t^e  Island  of  Orieana,  a  constriction  of 
^e  vast  channel  nsirows  it  to  less  than  a  mile,  with  the 
green  heights  of  Point  Levi  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  cliffs  of  Quebec.'  Here,  a  small  stream,  the  St.  Charles, 
alters  the  St  Lawrence,  and  in  the  angle  betwixt  them  rises 
the  promontory,  on  two  sides  a  natural  fortress.  Between 
the  cliffs  and  the  river  lay  a  strand  covered  with  walnata 
and  other  trees.  From  this  strand,  by  a  rough  passage  gullied 
downward  from  the  place  where  Fresoott  Gate  now  guards 
the  way,  one  might  climb  the  heights  to  the  broken  plateau 
above,  now  burdened  with  its  ponderous  load  of  churches, 
convents,  dwellings,  ramparts,  and  batteries.    Thence,  by  a 

1  PiouMTi  of  France  in  the  New  World.    Suunel  de  Cb*.nipkin,  Cb.  IS. 

*  The  origin  of  thU  luuiie  has  be«u  diepated,  bat  than  ii  no  good  gioDiid 
to  doabt  its  Indun  nrif^n,  which  it  distinctly  ifflrmed  by  ChuDjiUtn  Mid. 
Letewbot.  Charlevoix,  FatU*  Chnmalo^ue*  (1S08),  derives  it  from  the  Al- 
ftouqnin  word  Quebtio,  or  Quelibte,  lignifying  a  nammnng  or  eoiUmeliny 
{rtlr^iutmeiit).  A  half-breed  Algonquin  told  Oarnean  that  the  word  Qu^ee, 
or  Oualee,  means  a  ttrail.  The  tame  writer  wa«  told  hj  tl.  Halo,  a  mission- 
aiy  amoDg  the  Hicmaci,  a  braneb  of  the  Algonquin^  that  in  their  dialect  the 
word  Kibte  had  the  (ame  meaning.  Hutin  aays,  "  Las  Algonqnins  I'appel- 
]ent  Oiiabet,  at  let  Hicmars  £i:M?u<,  c'est  kdire,  'U  obla  riTiireeat  ferm^e.'" 
Martin's  Bresnni,  App.,  326.  The  derivations  given  by  La  Potherie,  Le  Bean, 
■nd  others,  are  pnrely  fanciful.  The  circomstance  of  the  word  Quebec  being 
foand  engraved  on  the  ancient  seal  of  Lord  SofTolk  (see  Hawkini,  Pidun  of 
Qiitbec)  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  cnrions  coincidence.  In  Cartier's  times  tb« 
rite  of  Qaehec  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  the  Iroqnois  raoe,  who  oallsd  their 
village  Stadaecni,  The  Harons  called  it,  says  Sagard,  Jlou-ta-nquf.  In 
tiia  modem  Haron  dialeot,  Tiatou-ta-riU  meant  the  narrmu. 
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gradii&l  ascent,  the  rock  sloped  upward  to  its  highest  fiuminit. 
Cape  Diamond,  looking  down  on  the  St.  Lawrence  from  a 
he^bt  of  thiree  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Here  the  citadel  now 
stands ;  then  the  fierce  sun  fell  on  the  bald,  baking  rock,  with 
its  crisped  mosses  and  parched  lichens.  Two  centuries  and  a 
half  have  quickened  the  solitude  with  swarming  life,  covered 
the  deep  bosom  of  the  river  with  barge  and  steamer  and 
gliding  sail,  and  reared  cities  and  villages  on  the  site  of  for- 
ests ;  but  nothing  can  destroy  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the 
scene. 

On  the  strand  between  the  water  and  t£e  cliSfe  Champlain's 
axemen  fell  to  their  work.  They  were  pioneers  of  an  ad- 
vancing host,  —  advancing,  it  is  true,  with  feeble  and  uncer- 
tain progress :  priests,  soldiers,  peasants,  feudal  scutcheons, 
royal  insignia.  Not  the  Middle  Age,  but  engendered  of  it  by 
the  stronger  life  of  modem  centralization ;  sharply  stamped 
with  a  parental  likeness;  heir  to  parental  weakness  and 
parental  force. 

In  a  few  weeks  a  pile  of  wooden  buildings  rose  on  the 
brink  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  market- 
place of  the  Lower  Town  of  Quebec  The  pencil  of  Cham- 
plain,  always  r^ardless  of  proportion  and  perspective,  has 
preserved  its  likeness.  A  strong  wooden  wall,  surmounted 
by  a  gallery  loopholed  for  musketry,  enclosed  three  buildings, 
containing  quarters  for  himself  and  his  men,  together  with 
a  courtyard,  from  one  side  of  which  rose  a  tall  dove-cot,  like 
a  belfry.  A  mwit  surrounded  the  whole,  and  two  or  three 
small  cannon  were  planted  on  salient  platforms  towards  the 
river.  There  was  a  large  storehouse  near  at  hand,  and  a  part 
of  the  adjacent  ground  was  laid  out  as  a  garden. 

In  this  garden  Champlain  was  one  morning  directing  his 
laborers,  when  TStu,  his  pilot,  approached  him  with  an 
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anzioua  coimtenaiice,  and  muttered  a  request  to  speak  with 
him  in  private^  Champlain  assenting,  they  withdrew  to  ihe 
neighboring  woods,  when  the  pilot  disburdened  himself  of 
his  secret.  Oae  Antoine  Natel,  a  locksmith,  smitten  by  con- 
science or  fear,  had  revealed  to  him  a  conspiracy  to  murder 
his  commander  and  deliver  Quebec  into  the  bands  of  the 
Basques  and  Spaniards  then  at  Tadoussac.  Another  lock- 
smith, named  Duval,  was  author  of  the  plot,  and,  with  Uie 
aid  of  three  accomplices,  had  befooled  or  frightened  nearly 
all  the  company  into  taking  part  in  it.  Each  was  assured 
that  he  should  make  his  fortune,  and  all  were  mutually 
pledged  to  poniard  the  £rst  betrayer  of  tiie  secret.  The 
critical  point  of  their  enterprise  was  the  killing  of  Cham- 
plain.  Some  were  for  stranglii^  him,  some  for  laising  a 
false  alarm  in  the  night  and  shooting  him  as  he  came  out 
from  his  quarters. 

Having  beard  the  pilot's  story,  Cbamjdain,  remaining  in 
the  woods,  desired  his  tnformaut  to  find  Antoine  Natel  and 
bring  him  to  the  spot.  Natel  soon  appeared,  trembling  with 
excitement  and  fear,  and  a  dose  examination  left  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  bis  statement.  A  small  vessel,  built  by 
P(mtgrav^  at  Tadoussac,  had  lately  arrived,  and  orders  were 
now  given  that  it  should  anchor  dose  at  hand.  On  board 
was  a  young  man  in  whom  confidence  could  be  placed. 
Champlain  sent  bim  two  bottles  of  wine,  with  a  direction  to 
tell  the  four  ringleaders  that  they  had  been  given  him  by 
his  Basque  friends  at  Tadoussac,  and  to  invite  them  to  share 
the  good  cheer.  They  came  aboard  in  the  evening,  and  were 
seized  and  secured.  "  Yoyla  done  mes  galants  bien  eston- 
nez,"*  writes  Champlain. 

>  "  Thkt  WM  <i  fine  surprise  for  mj  br*vs  rucsl*."  —  El>. 
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It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  most  of  the  men  od  shore  were 
asleep:  They  were  wakened  suddeDly,  and  told  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot  and  the  arrest  of  the  ringleaders.  Pardon 
was  tiien  promised  them,  and  they  were  dismissed  again  to 
their  beds,  greatly  relieved,  for  they  had  lived  in  trepidation, 
each  fearing  the  other,  Duval's  body,  swinging  from  a  gib- 
bet, gave  wholesome  warning  to  those  he  bad  seduced ;  and 
his  head  was  displayed  on  a  pike,  from  the  highest  roof  of 
the  buildings,  food  for  birds,  and  a  lesson  to  sedition.  His 
three  accomplices  were  carried  by  Pontgrav^  to  France, 
where  they  made  their  atonement  in  the  galleys. 

It  was  on  the  eighteenth  of  September  that  Pontgravd 
set  sail,  leaving  Champlain  with  twenty-eight  men  to  hold 
Quebec  through  the  winter.  Three  weeks  later,  and  shores 
and  hills  glowed  with  gay  pn^nostics  of  approaching  desola- 
tion, —  the  yeUow  and  scarlet  of  the  maples,  the  deep  purple 
of  the  ash,  the  garnet  hue  of  young  oaks,  the  crimson  of  the 
tupelo  at  the  water's  edge,  and  the  golden  plumage  of  birch 
saplings  in  the  fissures  of  the  cliff.  It  was  a  short-lived 
beauty.  The  forest  dropped  ita  festal  robes.  Shrivelled  and 
&uled,  the^  rustled  to  the  earth.  The  crystal  air  and  laugh- 
ing sun  of  October  passed  away,  and  November  sank  upon 
the  shivering  waste,  chill  and  sombre  as  the  tomb. 

A  roving  band  of  Montagnais  had  built  their  huts  near 
the  buildings,  and  were  busying  themselves  with  their 
autumn  eel-fishery,  on  which  they  greatly  relied  to  sus- 
tain their  miserable  lives  through  the  winter.  Their  slimy 
harvest  being  gathered,  and  duly  smoked  and  dried,  they 
gave  it  for  safe-keeping  to  Champlain,  and  set  out  to  hunt 
beavers.  It  was  deep  in  the  winter  before  they  came  back, 
reclaimed  their  eels,  built  their  birch  cabins  again,  and  dis- 
posed themselves  for  a  life  of  eas^  until  famine  or  their 
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enemies  ehould  put  an  end  to  their  enjoyments.  These 
were  by  no  means  without  alloy.  While,  gorged  with  food, 
they  lay  dozing  on  piles  of  branches  in  their  smoky  huts, 
where,  throngh  the  crevices  of  the  thin  birch-bark,  streamed 
in  a  cold  capable  at  times  of  congealing  mercury,  their  slum- 
bers wore  beset  with  nightmare  visions  of  Iroquois  forays, 
scalpings,  butcherings,  and  burnings.  As  dreams  were  their 
oracles,  the  camp  was  wild  with  fright.  They  sent  out  no 
scouts  and  placed  no  guard;  but,  with  each  repetition  of 
these  nocturnal  terrors,  they  came  flocking  in  a  body  to  b^ 
admission  within  the  tort.  The  women  and  children  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  yard  and  remain  during  the  night, 
while  anxious  fiitheia  and  jealous  husbands  shivered  in  the 
darkness  without 

On  one  occasion,  a  group  of  wretched  beings  was  seen  on 
the  farther  bank  of  the  St.  I^wrence,  lik6  wild  animals 
driven  by  famine  to  the  borders  of  the  settler's  clearing. 
The  river  was  fuU  of  drifting  ice,  and  there  was  no  crossing 
without  risk  of  life.  The  Indians,  in  their  desperation,  made 
the  attempt ;  and  midway  their  canoes  were  ground  to  atoms 
among  the  tossing  masses,  Agile  as  wildcats,  they  all  leaped 
upon  a  huge  raft  of  ice,  the  squaws  carrying  their  children 
on  their  shoulders,  a  feat  at  which  Champlain  marvelled 
when  he  saw  their  starved  and  emaciated  condition.  Here 
they  began  a  wail  of  despair ;  when  happily  the  pressure  of 
other  masses  thrust  the  sheet  of  ice  against  the  northern 
shore.  They  landed  and  soon  made  their  appearance  at  the 
fort,  worn  to  skeletons  and  horrible  to  look  upon.  The 
French  gave  them  food,  which  they  devoured  with  a  frenzied 
avidity,  and,  tinappeased,  fell  upon  a  dead  dc^  left  on  the 
snow  by  Champlain  for  two  months  past  as  a  bait  for  foxes. 
They  broke  this  carrion  into  fragments,  and  thawed  and 
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devomed  it,  to  the  disgust  of  the  epectators,  who  tried 
vainly  to  prevent  them. 

This  was  but  a  severe  acceaa  of  the  periodical  famine 
which,  during  winter,  was  a  normal  condition  of  the  Algon- 
quin tribes  of  Acadia  and  the  Lower  St  Lawrence,  who,  un- 
like the  o<^iiate  tribes  of  New  England,  never  tilled  the  soU, 
or  made  any  reas(Hiable  provision  against  the  time  of  need. 

One  would  gladly  know  how  the  founders  of  Quebec 
spent  the  long  hours  of  their  first  winter ;  but  on  this  point 
the  only  man  among  them,  perhaps,  who  could  write,  has 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  enlarge.  He  himself  b^uiled 
his  leisure  with  trapping  foxes,  or  hanging  a  dead  dog  from 
a  tree  and  watching  the  hungry  martens  -in  their  efforto  to 
reach  it.  Towards  the  close  of  winter,  all  found  abundant 
employment  in  nursing  themselves  or  their  neighbors,  for 
the  inevitable  scurvy  broke  out  with  virulence.  At  the 
middle  of  May,  only  eight  men  of  the  twenty-eight  were 
alive,  and  of  these  half  were  suffering  from  disease. 

This  wintry  purgatory  wore  away ;  the  icy  stalactites  that 
hung  from  the  cliffs  fell  crashing  to  the  earth ;  the  clamor 
of  the  wild  geese  was  heard ;  the  bluebirds  appeared  in  the 
naked  woods ;  the  water-willows  were  covered  with  their  soft 
caterpiUar-like  blossoms ;  the  twigs  of  the  swamp-maple  were 
flushed  with  ruddy  bloom ;  the  ash  hung  out  its  black  tufts ; 
the  shad-bush  seemed  a  wreath  of  snow;  the  white  stars 
of  the  bloodroot  gleamed  among  dank,  fallen  leaves ;  and  in 
the  young  grass  of  the  wet  meadows,  the  marsh-marigolds 
fihone   like  spots  of  gold 

Great  was  the  joy  of  Champlain  when,  on  the  fifth  of  Jime, 
he  saw  a  sailboat  rounding  the  Point  of  Orleans,  betokening 
that  the  spring  had  brought  with  it  the  longed-for  succors. 
A  son-in-law  of  Pontgrav^,  named  Marais,  was  on  board 
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and  he  reported  that  Pontgrav^  was  then  at  Tadoussao, 
'  where  he  had  lately  arrived.  Thither  Champlain  hastened, 
to  take  counsel  with  his  comrade,  Hia  constitution  or  hie 
courage  had  defied  the  scurvy.  Tbej  met,  and  it  was 
determined  betwixt  them,  that,  whUe  Pont^ravi  remained 
in  charge  of  Quebec,  Champlain  should  enter  at  once  on 
his  long-meditated  explorations,  by  which,  like  La  Salle 
seventy  years  later,  he  had  good  hope  of  finding  a  way  to 
China. 

But  there  was  a  lion  in  the  path.  The  Indian  tribes,  to 
whom  peace  was  unknown,  infested  with  their  scalpii^  par- 
ties the  streams  and  pathways  of  the  forest,  and  increased 
tenfold  its  inseparable  risks.  The  after  career  of  Champlain 
gives  abundant  proof  that  he  was  more  than  indifferent  to  all 
such  chances ;  yet  now  an  expedient  for  evading  them  offered 
itself,  so  consonant  with  his  instincts  that  he  was  glad  to 
accept  it. 

During  the  last  autumn,  a  young  chief  from  the  banks  of 
the  then  unknown  Ottawa  had  been  at  Quebec ;  and,  amazed 
at  what  he  saw,  he  had  b^^ed  Champlain  to  join  him  in  the 
spring  against  his  enemies.  These  enemies  were  a  formid- 
able race  of  savages,  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Confederate  Kations, 
who  dwelt  in  fortified  villages  within  limits  now  embraced  . 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  who  were  a  terror  to  all  the 
surrounding  forests.  They  were  deadly  foes  of  their  kindred, 
the  Hurons,  who  dwelt  on  the  lake  which  bears  their  name, 
and  were  allies  of  Algonquin  bands  on  the  Ottawa.^     All 

'  Ths  tribes  teat  of  tlie  MiBnaaippi,  between  tbe  latitDdes  of  lake  Snperiar 
■nd  of  tbe  Ohio,  wera  divided,  with  alight  exceptions,  into  two  gronpe  ar 
families,  diatiDgaiahed  by  a  radical  difference  of  laagoage.  One  of  thaie 
boiilies  of  tribe*  is  called  Alganqmn,  (rom  the  name  of  >  amall  Indian  com- 
manity  on  the  Ottawa.  The  other  U  called  tha  Emun-Iropioit,  &om  the 
lumes  of  it>  two  principal  membeis. 
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alike  were  tiUers  of  the  soil,  living  at  eaae  when  compared 
with  the  famished  Algonquins  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence. 

By  joining  these  Hurons  and  Algonquins  against  their 
Iroquois  enemies,  Champlain  might  make  himself  the  india- 
penaable  ally  and  leader  of  the  taibes  of  Canada,  and  at  the 
same  time  fight  his  way  to  discoveiy  in  r^ons  which  other- 
wise were  barred  against  him.  From  first  to  last,  it  was 
the  poli<7'  of  France  in  America  to  mingle  in  Indian  politics, 
hold  the  balance  of  power  between  adverse  tribes,  and  en- 
vel<^  is  the  netwoik  of  her  power  and  diplomacy  the  remot- 
est hordes  of  tlie  wilderness.  Of  this  policy  the  Father  of 
New  France  may  perhaps  be  held  to  have  set  a  rash  and 
premature  example.  Yet,  while  he  was  apparently  following 
the  dictates  of  his  own  adventurous  spirit,  it  became  evident, 
a  few  yeats  later,  that  under  hie  thirst  for  discoveiy  and 
spirit  of  knight-errantry  lay  a  consistent  and  deliberate  pur- 
pose. That  it  had  already  assumed  a  definite  diape  is  not 
likely ;  but  his  after  course  makes  it  plain  that,  in  embroil- 
ing himself  and  his  colony  with  the  most  formidable  savages 
on  the  continent^  he  was  by  no  means  acting  so  recklessly  as 
at  first  sight  would  appear. 
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'LAIN'S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE 
<    IfiOQUOIS,  1609* 

It  waa  past  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  expected  warrioTs 
from  the  upper  country  had  not  come :  a  delay  which  seema 
to  have  giveu  Champlain  little  concern,  for,  without  waiting 
longer,  he  set  out  with  no  better  ^es  than  a  band  of  Mon- 
tagnais.  But,  as  be  moved  up  the  St  Lawrence,  he  saw, 
thickly  clustered  in  the  bordering  forest,  the  lodges  of  an 
Indian  camp,  and,  landiug,  found  his  Huron  and  Algonquin 
allies.  Few  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  white  man,  and  they 
SQtTOuDded  the  steel-clad  strangers  in  speechless  wonder. 
Champlain  asked  for  their  chief,  and  the  staring  throng 
moved  with  him  t<>ward3  a  lodge  where  sat,  not  one  chief, 
but  two,  for  each  band  had  its  own.  There  were  feasting, 
smoking,  and  speeches ;  and,  the  needful  ceremony  over,  all 
descended  together  to  Quebec ;  for  the  strangers  were  bent 
on  seeing  those  wonders  of  architecture,  the  fame  of  whidi 
had  pierced  the  recesses  of  their  forests. 

On  their  arrival,  they  feasted  their  eyes  and  glutted  their 
appetites;  yelped  consternation  at  the  sharp  explosions  of 
the  arquebuse  and  the  roar  of  the  cannon;  pitched  Uieir 
camps,  and  bedecked  themselves  for  their  war-dance.  In 
the  stiU  night,  their  fire  glared  against  the  black  and  jagged 
difT,  and  the  fierce  red  light  fell  on  tawny  limbs  convulsed 
with  frenzied  gestures  and  ferocious  stampings ;  on  contorted 

1  FioDMis  of  France  in  the  New  World.     SMunel  de  Chjunplain,  Ch.  X 
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visages,  hideous  with  paint;  on  brandished  weapona,  stone 
var-clube,  stone  hatchets,  and  stone-pointed  lances;  w^hile 
the  drum  kept  np  its  hollow  boom,  and  the  air  vas  split 
with  mingled  yells. 

The  war-feast  followed,  and  then  all  embarked  together. 
Champlain  was  in  a  small  shallop,  carrying  besides  himself, 
deven  men  of  Pontgrav4's  party,  including  his  son-in-law, 
Marais,  and  the  pilot  La  Routta  They  were  armed  with 
the  arquebuee,  a  matchlock  or  firelock  somewhat  like  the 
modem  carbine,  and  from  its  shortness  not  ill  suited  for  use 
in  the  forest  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  they  spread 
tiieir  sails  and  held  their  course  against  the  current,  while 
around  them  the  river  was  alive  with  canoes,  and  hundreds 
of  naked  arms  plied  the  paddle  with  a  steady,  measured 
aweep.  They  crossed  the  Lake  of  St  Peter,  threaded  the 
devious  channels  among  its  many  islands,  and  reached  at 
last  the  mouth  of  the  Riviere  des  Iroquois,  since  called  the 
Bichelieu,  or  the  St  John.  Here,  probably  on  the  site  of 
the  town  of  Sorel,  the  leisurely  warriors  encamped  for  two 
days,  hunted,  fished,  and  took  their  ease,  regaling  their  allies 
with  venison  and  wUd-fowL  They  quarrelled,  too;  three 
fourths  of  their  number  seceded,  took  to  their  canoes  in 
dudgeon,  and  paddled  towards  their  homes,  whUe  the  rest 
pursued  their  course  up  the  broad  and  placid  stream. 

Walls  of  verdure  stretched  on  left  and  r^ht  Now,  aloft 
in  the  lonely  air  rose  the  clifTs  of  Beloeil,  and  now,  before 
them,  framed  in  circling  forests,  the  Basin  of  Chambly  spread 
its  tranquil  mirror,  glittering  in  the  sun.  The  shallop  out- 
sailed the  canoes.  Champlain,  leaving  his  allies  behind, 
crossed  the  basin  and  tried  to  pursue  his  course ;  but,  as  he 
listened  in  the  stillness,  the  unwelcome  noise  of  rapids  reached 
his  ear,  and,  by  glimpses  through  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
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lalets  o{  St  John,  be  could  see  the  gleam  of  snowy  foam 
and  the  flash  of  hunying  waters.  Leaving  the  boat  by  the 
shore  in  chaige  of  four  men,  he  went  with  Maiais,  La  Soutte, 
and  five  others,  to  explore  the  wild  before  him.  They  pushed 
their  way  through  the  damps  and  shadows  of  the  wood, 
through  thickets  and  tangled  vines,  over  mossy  rocka  and 
mouldering  logs.  Still  the  hoarse  surging  of  the  rapids 
followed  them;  and  when,  parting  the  screen  of  foliage, 
they  looked  out  upon  the  river,  they  saw  it  thick  set  with 
rocks,  where,  plunging  over  ledges,  gui^ling  under  drifl>-logs, 
darting  along  clefts,  and  boiling  in  chasms,  the  angry  waters 
filled  the  solitude  with  monotonous  ravings. 

Champlain  retraced  his  steps.  He  had  learned  the  value 
of  an  Indian's  word.  His  allies  had  promised  him  that  his 
boat  could  pass  unobstructed  throughout  the  whole  journey. 
"  It  afflicted  me,"  he  says, "  and  troubled  me  exceedingly  to 
be  obliged  to  return  without  having  seen  so  great  a  lake, 
full  of  fair  islands  and  bordered  with  the  fine  countries 
which  they  had  described  to  me." 

When  he  reached  the  boat,  he  found  the  whole  savage 
crew  gathered  at  the  spot  He  mildly  rebuked  their  bad 
faith,  but  added,  that,  though  they  had  deceived  him,  he,  as 
far  as  might  be,  would  fulfil  his  pledge.  To  this  end,  be 
directed  Marais,  with  the  boat  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
men,  to  return  to  Quebec,  while  he,  with  two  who  offered  to 
follow  him,  should  proceed  in  the  Indian  canoes. 

The  warriors  lifted  their  canoes  from  the  water,  and  bore 
them  on  their  shoulders  half  a  league  through  the  forest  to  the 
smoother  stream  above.  Here  the  chiefs  made  e  muster  of 
their  forces,  coimting  twenty-four  canoes  and  sixty  warriors. 
All  embarked  again,  and  advanced  once  more,  by  marsh, 
meadow,  forest,  and  scattered  islands,  then  full  of  game,  for 
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it  was  an  uninhabited  land,  the  war-path  and  battle-ground 
of  hostile  tribes.  The  warriors  obaerved  a  certain  system  in 
their  advance.  Some  were  in  front  as  a  vanguard ;  others 
formed  the  main  body ;  while  an  equal  number  were  in  the 
forests  on  the  flanks  and  rear,  hunting  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  whole ;  for,  though  they  had  a  provision  of  parched 
maize  pounded  into  meal,  they,  kept  it  for  use  when,  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  hunting  should  become  impos- 
sible. 

Late  in  the  day  they  landed  and  drew  up  their  canoes, 
ranging  them  closely,  side  by  sida  Some  stripped  sheets  of 
bark,  to  cover  their  camp  sheds ;  others  gathered  wood,  the 
forest  being  full  of  dead,  dry  trees ;  others  felled  the  living 
trees,  for  a  barricade.  They  seem  to  have  bad  steel  azes, 
obtained  by  barter  from  the  French ;  for  in  less  than  two 
hours  they  had  made  a  strong  defensive  work,  in  the  form 
of  a  half-circle,  open  on  the  river  side,  where  their  canoes 
lay  on  the  strand,  and  large  enough  to  enclose  all  their  hute 
and  sheds.  Some  of  their  number  had  gone  forward  as 
scouts,  and,  returning,  reported  no  signs  of  an  enemy.  This 
was  the  extent  of  their  precaution,  for  they  placed  no  guard, 
but  all,  in  full  security,  stretched  themselves  to  sleep,  -~  a 
vicious  custom  from  which  the  lazy  warrior  of  the  forest 
rarely  departs. 

They  had  not  forgotten,  however,  to  consult  their  oracle. 
The  medicine-man  pitched  his  magic  lodge  in  the  woods, 
formed  of  a  small  stack  of  poles,  planted  in  a  circle  and 
brought  together  at  the  tope  like  sta(^ed  muskets.  Over 
these  he  placed  the  filthy  deer-skins  which  served  him  for  a 
robe,  and,  creeping  in  at  a  narrow  opening,  hid  himself 
from  view.  Crouched  in  a  ball  upon  the  earth,  he  invoked 
the  spirits  in  mumbling  inarticulate  tones ;  while  his  naked 
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auditory,  squatted  on  the  ground  like  apes,  listened  in 
wonder  and  awe.  Suddenly,  the  lodge  moved,  rocking  with 
violence  to  and  fro,  by  the  power  of  the  spirits,  as  the 
Indians  thought,  while  Cbamplain  could  plainly  see  the 
tawny  fist  ol  the  medicine-man  shaking  the  poles.  They 
begged  him  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  peak  of  the  lodge, 
whence  fire  and  smoke  would  presently  issue;  but  with  the 
best  efforts  of  hia  vision,  he  discovered  none.  Meanwhile 
the  medicine-man  was  seized  with  such  convulsions,  that, 
when  his  divination  was  over,  his  naked  body  streamed 
with  perspiration.  In  loud,  clear  tones,  and  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  he  invoked  the  spirit,  who  was  understood  to  be 
present  in  the  form  of  a  stone,  and  whose  feeble  and  squeak- 
ing accents  were  heard  at  intervals,  like  the  wail  of  a  youi^ 
puppy.i 

In  this  manner  they  consulted  the  spirit  —  as  Champlain 
thinks,  the  Devil  —  at  all  their  camps.  His  replies,  for  the 
most  part,  seem  to  have  given  them  great  content ;  yet  they 
took  other  measures,  of  which  the  military  advantages  were 
less  questionable.  The  principal  chief  gathered  bundles  of 
sticks,  and,  without  wasting  bis  breath,  stuck  them  in  the 
earth  in  a  certain  order,  calling  each  by  the  name  of  some 
warrior,  a  tew  taller  than  the  rest  representing  the  subor- 
dinate chiefs.  Thus  was  indicated  the  position  which  each 
was  to  hold  in  the  expected  battle.  All  gathered  round  and 
attentively  studied  the  sticks,  ranged  like  a  child's  wooden 

1  ThU  mode  of  diTinstioo  vu  auivsTsal  nniong  tfa«  Algonquin  tribes,  >nd 
ii  not  eitinct  to  thie  day  among  theirroTing  Northern  bands.  L«  Jeuoe,  !«■ 
litao,  Knd  other  nrly  Jeinit  writers,  describe  it  with  grent  mioateneBs.  The 
former  (A«fii<i'an,  163i)  spesksofanaudsdonB  conjurer,  who,  hsTingJDToked  the 
Hanitou,  or  spirit,  killed  him  with  a  hatchet.  To  all  ippesrsnce  he  was  & 
stone,  which,  however,  when  struck  with  the  hatchet,  proved  to  be  full  ot 
flesh  and  hlood.     A  kindred  anperstition  preTsile  among  the  Crow  ladiaiA 
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soldiers,  or  the  pieces  on  a  chessboard ;  then,  with  no  fur- 
ther instruction,  they  formed  their  ranks,  broke  them,  and 
reformed  them  again  and  again  with  excellent  alacrity  and 
skiU. 

Again  the  canoes  advanced,  the  river  widening  as  they 
went.  Great  islands  appeared,  leagues  in  extent, —  Isle  K  la 
Motte,  Long  Island,  Grande  Isle.  Channels  where  ships 
might  float  and  bioad  reaches  of  water  stretched  between 
them,  and  Champlain  entered  the  lake  which  preserves  his 
name  to  posterity.  Cumberland  Head  was  passed,  and  from 
the  opening  of  the  great  channel  between  Grande  Isle 
and  the  main  he  conld  look  forth  on  the  wilderness  sea. 
Edged  with  woods,  &e  tranquil  flood  spread  southward  be- 
yond the  sight.  Far  on  the  left  rose  the  forest  ridges  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  on  the  right  the  Adirondacks,  haunts 
in  these  later  years  of  amateur  sportsmen  from  counting- 
rooms  or  college  halls.  Then  the  Iroquois  made  them  their 
hunting^ound ;  and  beyond,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk, 
the  Onondaga,  and  the  Genesee,  stretched  the  long  line  of 
Uieir  five  cantons  and  palisaded  towns. 

At  ni^t  they  encamped  again.  The  scene  is  a  familiar 
one  to  many  a  tourist ;  and  perhaps,  standing  at  sunset  on 
the  peaceful  strand,  Champlain  saw  what  a  roving  student  of 
this  generation  has  seen  on  those  same  shores,  at  that  same 
hour:  the  glow  of  the  vanished  sun  behind  the  western 
mountains,  darkly  piled  in  mist  and  shadow  along  the  sky ; 
near  at  hand,  the  dead  pine,  mighty  in  decay,  stretching  its 
ra^ed  arms  athwart  the  burning  heaven,  the  crow  perched 
on  its  top  like  an  image  carved  in  jet ;  and  aloft,  tie  n%ht- 
hawk,  circling  in  his  flight,  and,  with  a  strange  whirring 
sound,  diving  through  the  air  each  moment  for  the  insects 
he  makes  his  prey. 
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The  progress  of  the  party  was  becoming  dangerous.  They 
changed  their  mode  of  advance,  and  moved  only  in  the  nighL 
All  day,  they  lay  close  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  sleeping, 
lounging,  smoking  tobacco  of  their  own  raising,  and  beguiling 
the  hours,  no  doubt,  with  the  shallow  banter  and  obscene 
jesting  with  which  knots  of  Indians  are  wont  to  amuse  their 
leisure.  At  twilight  they  embarked  again,  paddling  their 
cautious  way  till  the  eastern  sky  began  to  redden.  Their 
goal  was  the  rocky  promontory  where  Fort  Tieonderoga  was 
long  afterward  builL  Thence,  they  would  pass  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Geoige,  and  launch  their  canoes  again  on  that  Gomo 
of  the  wilderness,  whose  waters,  limpid  as  a  fountain-head, 
stretched  far  southward  between  their  flanking  moimtains. 
Landing  at  the  future  site  of  Fort  William  Henry,  they 
would  carry  their  canoes  through  the  forest  to  the  river 
Hudson,  and,  descending  it,  attack  perhaps  some  outlying 
town  of  the  Mobawka  In  the  nezt  centuty  this  chain  of 
lakes  and  rivers  became  the  grand  h^hway  of  savage  and 
civili2ed  war,  linked  to  memories  of  momentous  conflicts. 

The  aUies  were  spared  so  long  a  progress.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  after  paddling  all  night, 
they  hid  as  usual  in  the  forest  on  the  western  shore,  appar- 
ently between  Crown  Point  and  Tieonderoga.  The  warriors 
stretched  themselves  to  their  slumbers,  and  Champlain,  after 
walking  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  through  the  surrounding 
woods,  returned  to  take  his  repose  on  a  pile  of  spruce-boughs. 
Sleeping,  he  dreamed  a  dream,  wherein  he  beheld  the  Iroquois 
drowning  in  the  lake ;  and,  trying  to  rescue  them,  he  was 
told  by  his  Algonquin  friends  that  they  were  good  for 
nothing,  and  had  better  be  left  to  their  fate.  For  some  time 
past  he  had  been  beset  every  morning  by  his  superstitious 
allies,  eager  to  learn  about  his  dreams;  and,  to  this  moment. 
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his  unbroken  slumbers  had  failed  to  fumiah  the  desired 
prognostics.  The  announcement  of  this  auspicious  vision 
filled  the  crowd  with  joy,  and  at  nightfall  they  embarked, 
flushed  with  anticipated  victoriea.* 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when,  near  a  projecting 
point  of  land,  which  was  probably  Ticopderoga,  they  descried 
dark  objects  in  motion  on  the  lake  before  them.  These  were 
a  flotUla  of  Iroquois  canoes,  heavier  and  slower  than  theirs, 
fctt  they  were  made  of  oak  bark.*  Each  party  saw  the  other, 
and  the  mingled  war-cries  pealed  over  the  darkened  water. 
The  Iroquois,  who  were  near  the  shore,  having  no  stomach 
for  an  aquatic  battle,  landed,  and,  making  night  hideous  with 
Uieir  clamors,  began  to  barricade  themselves.  Champlain 
could  see  them  in  the  woods,  laboring  like  beavers,  hacking 
down  trees  with  iron  axes  taken  from  the  Canadian  tribes  in 
war,  and  witii  stone  hatchets  of  their  own  makii^.  The 
allies  remained  on  the  lake,  a  bowshot  from  the  hostile  barri- 
cade, their  canoes  made  fast  together  by  poles  lashed  across. 
All  night  they  danced  with  as  much  vigor  as  the  frailty  of 
their  vessels  would  permit,  their  throats  making  amends  for 

^  The  power  af  drefima  among  Indians  ia  their  primitiTe  condition  can 
■carcelj  be  ovRr-eetinuited.  Among  the  ancient  Hnrons  and  «oguaCe  tribea, 
tbef  were  the  nniTenal  aathoritf  «nd  oracle  ;  but  vliile  a  dreanier  oF  n-iiata- 
iion  had  Qnlimlted  power,  the  dream  of  a  vaurun  v/ia  held  in  no  aceounL 
There  were  profeased  interpret«ia  nf  dreams.  Br^beuf,  Etl.  da  Ev-rons,  [17. 
A  man,  dreaming  that  he  had  killed  bis  wife,  made  it  an  excnae  for  killing  her 
in  fact.  All  these  tribes,  including  the  Iroquois,  had  ■  stated  game  called 
OfumAom,  or  the  dreaming  game,  in  which  dreams  weie  made  the  pretext  for 
the  wildest  eitravagnnces.    See  LaGtan,  Charlevoix,  Sagard,  Br^benf,  etc. 

3  Champlain,  (1613,}  232.  Prohablj  a  mistake;  the  Iroquois  canoes  were 
ntnallj  of  elm  bark.  The  paper-birch  was  osed  wherever  it  could  be  had,  be- 
ing incomparably  the  best  material  All  the  tribes,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Saco  northward  and  eastward,  and  along  the  entire  northern  portion  of  the 
Talley  of  the  St.  Laurence  and  the  Qreat  Lakea,  used  the  birch.  The  beat 
snbetttotea  were  elm  and  ipmce.  The  birch  bark,  from  its  laminated  textnn, 
eoold  be  peeled  at  an;  time  ;  the  others  aa\j  when  the  sap  was  in  motion. 
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tbe  enforced  restraint  of  their  limbs.  It  was  agreed  on  both 
sides  that  the  %ht  should  be  deferred  till  daybreak;  but 
meanwhile  a  commerce  of  abuse,  sarcasm,  menace,  and  boast- 
ing gave  unceasing  exercise  to  the  lungs  and  fancy  of  the 
combatants,  —  "much,"  says  Champlain,  "like  the  besi^is 
and  besieged  in  a  beleaguered  town." 

As  day  approached,  he  and  his  two  followers  put  on  the 
light  armor  of  the  time.  Champlain  wore  the  doublet  and 
long  hose  then  in  vc^a  Over  t^e  doublet  he  buckled  on  a 
breastplate,  and  probably  a  back-piece,  while  his  thighs  were 
protected  by  cuisses  of  steel,  and  his  head  by  a  plumed 
casque.  Across  his  shoulder  hung  the  strap  of  his  bando- 
leer, or  ammunition-boz ;  at  his  side  was  his  sword,  and  in 
his  hand  his  arquebuse.  Such  was  the  equipment  of  this 
ancient  Indian-fighter,  whose  exploits  date  eleven  years  be- 
fore the  landing  of  the  Puritans  at  PlymouUi,  and  sizty-sLx 
years  before  King  Philip's  War. 

Each,  of  the  three  Frenchmen  was  in  a  separate  canoe,  and, 
as  it  grew  light,  they  kept  themselves  hidden,  either  by 
lying  at  the  bottom,  or  covering  themselves  with  an  Indian 
robe.  The  canoes  approached  the  shore,  and  all  landed  with- 
out opposition  at  some  distance  from  the  Iroquois,  whom 
they  presently  could  see  filing  out  of  their  barricade,  tall, 
strong  men,  some  two  hundred  in  number,  the  boldest  and 
fiercest  warriors  of  North  America.  They  advanced  through 
the  forest  with  a  steadiness  which  excited  tbe  admiration  of 
Champlain.  Among  them  could  be  seen  three  chiefs,  made 
conspicuous  by  their  tall  plumes.  Some  bore  shields  of  wood 
and  hide,  and  some  were  covered  with  a  kind  of  armor  made 
of  tough  twigs  interlaced  with  a  vegetable  fibre  supposed  by 
Champlain  to  be  cotton. 

The  allies,  growii^;  anxious,  called  with  loud  cries  for  their 
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cbampioD,  and  opened  their  ranks  that  he  might  pass  to  the 
front.  He  did  ao,  and,  advancing  before  his  red  companions 
in  arms,  stood  revealed  to  the  gaze  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  be- 
holding the  warlike  appariti(si  in  their  path,  stared  in  mute 
amazement  "  I  looked  at  them,"  says  Chamjdain, "  and  they 
looked  at  me.  When  I  saw  ^em  getting  ready  to  shoot  their 
arrows  at  ua,  I  levelled  my  arquebuse,  which  I  had  loaded 
with  four  balls,  and  aimed  straight  at  one  of  the  three  chiefs. 
The  shot  brought  down  two,  and  wounded  another.  On  this, 
oar  Indians  set  up  such  a  yelling  that  one  could  not  have 
heard  a  thunder-clap,  and  all  the  while  the  arrows  flew  thick 
on  both  sidesL  The  Iroquois  were  greatly  astonished  and 
frightened  to  see  two  of  their  men  killed  so  quickly,  in  spite 
of  their  arrow-proof  armor.  As  I  was  reloading,  one  of  my 
companions  fired  a  shot  from  the  woods,  which  so  increased 
their  aatonishment  that,  seeing  their  chiefs  dead,  they  aban- 
doned the  field  and  fled  into  the  depth  of  the  forest."  The 
allies  dashed  after  them.  Some  of  the  Iroquois  were  killed, 
and  more  were  taken.  Camp,  canoes,  provisions,  all  were 
abandoned,  and  many  weapons  flung  down  in  tlie  panic 
flight    The  victory  was  complete. 

At  night,  the  victors  led  out  one  of  the  prisoners,  told  him 
tJiat  he  was  to  die  by  fire,  and  ordered  him  to  sing  his  death- 
song,  if  he  dared.  Then  they  b^an  the  torture,  and  pres- 
ently scalped  their  victim  alive,  when  Champlain,  sickening 
at  the  sight,  be^ed  leave  to  shoot  him.  They  refused,  and 
be  turned  away  in  anger  and  disgust ;  on  which  they  called 
him  back  and  told  him  to  do  as  he  pleased.  He  turned  again 
and  a  shot  from  his  arquebuse  put  the  wretch  out  of  misery. 

The  scene  filled  him  with  horror ;  but,  a  few  months  later, 
on  the  Place  de  la  Gi^ve  at  Paris,  he  might  have  witnessed 
tortures  equally  revolting  and  equally  vindictive,  inflicted  on 
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the  regicide  RavaiUac  by  the  sentence  of  grave  and  learned 
judges. 

The  allies  made  a  prompt  retreat  from  the  scene  of  their 
triumph.  Three  or  four  days  brought  them  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Richelieu.  Here  they  separated ;  the  Hurons  and  Al- 
gonquins  made  for  the  Ottawa,  their  homeward  route,  each 
with  a  share  of  prisoners  for  future  torments.  At  parting 
they  invited  Champlain  to  visit  their  towns,  and  aid  them 
again  in  their  wars,  an  invitation  which  this  paladin  of  the 
woods  failed  not  to  accept. 

The  companions  now  remaining  to  him  were  the  Mon- 
tagnais.  In  their  camp  on  the  Richelieu,  one  of  them  dreamed 
that  a  war  party  of  Iroquois  was  close  upon  them ;  on  which, 
in  a  torrent  of  rain,  they  left  their  huts,  paddled  in  dismay 
to  the  islands  above  the  I^ke  of  St.  Peter,  and  hid  them- 
selves all  night  in  the  rushes.  la  the  morning,  diey  took 
heart,  emei^d  from  their  hiding-places,  descended  to  Quebec, 
and  went  thence  to  Tadoussac,  whither  Champlain  accom- 
panied them.  Here  the  squaws  swam  out  to  the  canoes  to 
receive  the  heads  of  the  dead  Iroquois,  and,  hanging  them 
from  their  necks,  danced  in  triumph  along  the  shore.  One 
of  the  heads  and  a  pair  of  arms  were  then  bestowed  on 
Champlain,  —  touching  memorials  of  gratitude,  which,  bow- 
ever,  he  was  by  no  means  to  keep  for  himself,  but  to  present 
to  the  king. 

Thus  did  New  France  rush  into  collision  with  the  re- 
doubted warriors  of  the  Five  Nations.  Here  was  the  begin- 
ning, and  in  some  measure  doubtless  the  cause,  of  a  long 
suite  of  murderous  conflicts,  bearii^  havoc  and  flame  to  gen- 
erations yet  unbom.  Champlain  had  invaded  the  tier's  den ; 
and  now,  in  smothered  fury,  the  patient  savage  would  He 
biding  his  day  of  blood. 
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CHAMPLAIN'S  SEARCH  FOE  A  ROUTE  TO 
THE  INDIES  1 

[In  1610  a  yoimg  French  adventurer,  Nicolas  de  Yignau, 
offered  to  join  some  trading  Indians  on  their  homeward 
joomey,  and  winter  among  them.  He  embarked  in  the 
Algonquin  canoes,  passed  up  the  Ottawa,  and  was  seen  no 
more  for  a  twelvemonth.  —  Ed.] 

In  1612  he  re-appeared  in  Paris,  bringii^  a  tale  of 
wonders ;  for,  says  Champlain,  "  he  was  the  most  impudent 
liar  that  has  been  seen  for  many  a  day,"  He  averred  that 
at  the  sources  of  the  Ottawa  he  bad  found  a  great  lakej 
that  be  bad  crossed  it,  and  discovered  a  river  fiowii^  north- 
ward; that  be  had  descended  this  river,  and  reached  the 
shores  of  the  sea;  that  here  be  had  seen  the  wreck  of 
an  English  ship,  whose  crew,  escaping  to  land,  bad  been 
killed  by  the  Indians ;  and  that  this  sea  was  distant  from 
Montreal  only  seventeen  days  by  canoe.  The  cleamesB, 
consistency,  and  apparent  simjJicity  of  his  story  deceived 
Champlain,  who  had  beard  of  a  voyage  of  the  English 
to  the  nortbem  seas,  coupled  with  rumors  of  wreck  and 
disaster,*  and  was  thus  confirmed  in  bis  belief  of  Vignau's 
honesty.  The  Mar4cbal  de  Brissac,  the  President  Jeannin, 
and  other  persons  of  eminence  about  the  court,  greatly  in- 

1  PioDMrs  of  France  ia  the  New  World.     Samuel  de  Champlain,  Ch.  Xtl. 
*  Evidently  theToyageor  EenrjHadsonm  1610-12,  whan  that  oavigator, 
•Aer  discovering  Hadaon's  Strait,  lost  hia  life  tbrongh  a  mutiDy. 
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terested  by  those  dexteroiu  fabrications,  urged  Ch&mplam  to 
follow  up  without  delay  a  discovery  which  promised  results 
80  important ;  while  he,  with  the  Pacific,  Japan,  China,  the 
S^ace  Islands,  and  India  stretching  in  flattering  vista  before 
his  fancy,  entered  with  eagerness  on  tlie  chase  of  this  illu- 
sion. Early  in  the  spring  of  1613  the  unwearied  voyage 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrenca  On 
Monday,  the  twenty-seveuUi  of  May,  he  left  the  island  of 
St  Helen,  opposite  Montreal,  with  four  Frenchmen,  one  of 
whom  was  Nicolas  de  Vignau,  and  one  Indian,  in  two  small 
canoes.  They  passed  the  swift  current  at  St  Ann's,  croesed 
the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  and  advanced  up  the  Ottawa 
till  the  rapids  of  Carillon  and  the  Long  Saut  checked  their 
course.  So  dense  and  tangled  was  the  forest,  that  they  were 
forced  to  remain  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  trailing  their  canoes 
along  the  bank  with  cords,  or  pushing  them  by  main  force 
up  the  current.  Champlain's  foot  slipped ;  he  fell  in  the 
rapids,  two  boulders,  against  which  he  braced  himself,  saving 
him  from  being  swept  down,  while  the  cord  of  the  canoe, 
twisted  round  his  hand,  nearly  severed  it.  At  length  they 
reached  smoother  water,  and  presently  met  fifteen  canoes  of 
friendly  Indians.  Champlain  gave  them  the  most  awkward 
of  his  Frenchmen,  and  took  one  of  their  number  in  return, 
• —  an  exchange  greatly  to  his  profit. 

All  day  they  plied  their  paddles,  and  when  night  came 
they  made  their  camp-fire  in  the  forest.  He  who  now,  when 
two  centuries  and  a  half  are  passed,  would  see  the  evening 
bivouac  of  Champlain,  has  but  to  encamp,  with  Indian 
guides,  on  the  upper  waters  of  this  same  Ottawa,  or  on  tiie 
borders  of  some  lonely  river  of  New  Brunswick  or  of  Maine. 

Day  dawned.  The  east  glowed  with  tranquil  fire,  that 
perced,  with  eyes  of  flame,  the  fir-trees  whose  jagged  tops 
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Btood  drawn  in  black  against  the  bumiiig  heaven.  Beneath 
the  gIo9S7  river  slept  in  shadow,  or  spread  far  and  wide  in 
sheets  of  bumislied  bronze  ;  and  the  white  moon,  paling  in 
the  face  of  day,  hung  like  a  disk  of  silver  in  t^e  western  sky. 
Now,  a  fervid  light  touched  the  dead  top  of  the  hemlock, 
and,  creeping  downward,  bathed  the  mossy  beard  of  the 
patriarchal  cedar,  unstirred  in  the  breathless  air.  Now,  a 
fiercer  spark  beamed  from  the  east ;  and  now,  half  risen  on 
the  sight,  a  dome  of  crimson  fire,  the  sun  blazed  with  floods 
of  radiance  across  the  awakened  wilderness. 

The  canoes  were  launched  ^ain,  and  the  voyf^rs  held 
their  course.  Soon  the  still  surface  was  flecked  with  spots  of 
foam ;  islets  of  froth  floated  hy,  tokens  of  some  great  con- 
vulatotL  Then,  on  their  left,  the  falling  curtain  of  the 
Rideau  shone  like  silver  betwixt  ita  bordering  woods,  and  in 
front,  white  as  a  snow-drift,  the  cataracts  of  the  Chaudi^re 
barred  their  way.  They  saw  the  unbridled  river  careering 
down  its  sheeted  rocks,  foaming  in  unfatfaomed  chasms, 
wearying  the  solitude  with  the  hoarse  outcry  of  its  agony 
and  rage. 

On  the  brink  of  the  rocky  Imsin  where  the  plunging 
torrent  boUed  like  a  caldron,  and  puffs  of  spray  sprang  out 
from  its  concussion  like  smoke  from  the  throat  of  a  cannon, 
Champlain's  two  Indiana  took  their  stand,  and,  with  a  loud 
invocation,  threw  tobacco  into  the  foam,  an  offering  to  the 
local  spirit,  the  Manitou  of  the  cataract.' 

1  An  inTBiiable  cuBtom  with  the  upper  Indiaiu  on  punng  this  place. 
When  many  were  pcesent,  it  vu  attended  with  eeleran  dancee  Kod  Epeeclia,  • 
contribatioii  of  tobacco  being  Snt  taken  on  a  dish.  It  was  thought  to  innn 
a  wfe  Toyige ;  bnt  wm  often  an  occasion  of  disaetor,  since  hostile  war  par* 
ties,  lying  in  ambnsh  at  the  spot,  would  surprise  and  kill  the  Totaries  of  ths 
Hanitoa  in  the  vet?  presence  of  their  guardian.  It  is  on  the  return  Toyags 
that  Champlain  particularlj  describes  the  sacrifice. 
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They  shouldered  their  canoes  over  the  rocks,  and  through 
the  woods ;  then  launched  them  again,  and,  with  toil  and 
struggle,  made  their  amphibious  way,  pushing,  dragging,  lift- 
ing, paddling,  shoving  with  poles ;  till,  when  the  evening  sun 
poured  its  level  rays  across  the  quiet  Lake  of  the  Chaudifere, 
they  landed,  and  made  their  camp  on  the  verge  of  a  woody 
island. 

Day  by  day  brought  a  renewal  of  theu"  toils.  Hoar  by 
hour,  they  moved  prosperously  up  the  long  windings  of  the 
solitary  stream;  then,  in  quick  succession,  rapid  followed 
rapid,  tUl  the  bed  of  the  Ottawa  seemed  a  slope  of  foam. 
Now,  like  a  wall  bristling  at  the  top  with  woody  islets,  the 
Falls  of  the  Ghats  faced  them  with  the  sheer  plunge  of 
their  sixteen  cataracts.  Now  they  glided  beneath  over- 
hangii^  cliffs,  where,  seeing  but  unseen,  the  crouched  wild- 
cat eyed  them  from  the  thicket ;  now  throi^h  the  maze  of 
water-firded  rocks,  which  the  white  cedar  and  the  spruce 
clasped  with  serpent-like  roots,  or  among  islands  where  old 
hemlocks  darkened  the  water  with  deep  green  shadow.  Here, 
too,  the  rook-maple  reared  its  verdant  masses,  the  beech 
its  glistening  leaves  and  clean,  smooth  stem,  and  behind, 
stiff  and  sombre,  rose  the  balsam-fir.  Here,  in  the  tortuous 
channels,  the  muskrat  swam  and  plunged,  and  titie  splashing 
wild  duck  dived  beneath  the  aiders  or  among  the  red 
and  matted  roots  of  thlrsly  water-willows.  Aloft,  the 
white  pine  towered  above  a  sea  of  verdure;  old  fir-trees, 
hoary  and  grim,  shaggy  with  pendent  mosses,  leaned  above 
the  stream,  and  beneath,  dead  and  submerged,  some  fallen 
oak  thrust  from  the  ciurent  its  bare,  bleached  limbs,  like  the 
skeleton  of  a  drowned  giant  In  the  weedy  cove  stood  the 
moose,  neck-deep  m  water  to  escape  the  flies,  wading  shore- 
ward, with  glistening  sides,  as  the  canoes  drew  near,  shaking 
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bis  broad  aotlera  and  writhing  Iub  hideous  nostril,  as  with 
clumsy  trot  he  vanished  in  the  woods. 

In  these  ancient  wilds,  to  whose  ever  verdant  antiquity 
the  pTramids  are  young  and  Kineveh  a  mushroom  of  yester- 
day ;  where  the  sage  wanderer  of  the  Odyssey,  could  he  have 
urged  his  pilgrimage  so  &r,  would  have  surveyed  ihe  same 
grand  aod  stem  monotony,  the  eame  dark  sweep  of  melan- 
choly woodfl; —  here,  while  New  England  was  a  solitude, 
and  the  settlers  of  Virginia  scarcely  dared  venture  inland 
beyond  the  sound  of  a  cannon-shot,  Cbamplain  was  planting 
on  shores  and  islands  the  emblems  of  his  faith.  Of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  North  American  forests,  his  name  stands  fore- 
most on  the  list.  It  was  he  who  struck  the  deepest  and 
bolder  strokes  into  the  heart  of  their  pristine  barbarisnL 
At  ChantiUy,  at  Fontainebleau,  at  Paris,  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes  and  of  royalty  itself,  mingling  with  the  proud  vanities 
of  the  court ;  then  lost  from  sight  in  the  depths  of  Canada, 
the  companion  of  savages,  sharer  of  their  toils,  privations, 
and  battles,  more  bardy,  patient,  and  bold  than  they ;  —  such, 
for  successive  years,  were  the  alternations  of  this  man's  life. 
[Arrived  among  the  Ottawas  Champlain  urged  them  to  give 
him  canoes  that  he  might  pursue  his  journey  into  the  coim- 
try  of  the  Nipiseii^,  but  the  canoes  were  denied.  —  Ed.] 

With  a  troubled  mind  he  hastened  again  to  the  hall  of 
council,  and  addressed  the  naked  senate  in  terms  better 
suited  to  his  exigencies  than  to  their  dignity. 

"  I  thought  you  were  men ;  I  thought  you  would  hold  fast 
to  your  word :  but  I  find  you  children,  without  truth.  You 
call  yourselves  my  friends,  yet  you  break  faith  with  me. 
Still  I  would  not  incommode  you ;  and  if  you  cannot  give 
me  four  canoes,  two  will  serve." 
The  burden  of  the  reply  was,  rapids,  rocks,  cataracts,  and 
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the  wickedness  of  the  Nipissings.  "  We  will  not  give  you 
the  canoes,  because  we  are  afraid  of  losing  yoa,"  they  said. 

"This  young  man,"  rejoined  Champlaia,  pointing  to 
Yignau,  who  sat  by  his  side,  "  has  been  to  their  countiy,  and 
did  not  find  the  road  or  the  people  so  bad  as  you  have  said." 

"  Nicolas,"  demanded  Tessouat,  "  did  you  say  that  you  had 
been  to  the  Nipissings  ? " 

The  impoator  sat  mute  for  a  time,  and  then  replied, "  Tea, 
I  have  been  there." 

Hereupon  an  outcry  broke  from  the  assembly,  and  they 
turned  their  eyes  on  him  askance,  "  as  if,"  says  Champlain, 
"  they  would  have  torn  and  eaten  him." 

"  You  are  a  liar,"  returned  the  unceremonious  host ;  "  you 
know  very  well  that  you  slept  here  among  my  children  every 
night,  and  got  up  again  every  morning;  and  if  you  ever  went 
to  the  Nipissings,  it  must  have  been  when  you  were  asleep. 
How  can  you  be  so  impudent  as  to  lie  to  your  chief,  and  so 
wicked  as  to  risk  his  life  among  so  many  dangers  ?  He 
ought  to  kill  you  with  tortures  worse  than  those  with  which 
we  kill  our  enemies." 

Cbamplain  uiged  him  to  reply,  but  he  sat  motionless  and 
dumb.  Then  he  led  him  from  the  cabin,  and  conjiu^  him 
to  declare  if  in  truth  he  had  seen  this  sea  of  the  north. 
Vignau,  with  oaths,  afBrmed  that  all  he  had  said  was  true. 
Betuming  to  the  council,  ChamplalD  repeated  the  impoetor's 
story:  how  he  had  seen  the  sea,  the  wreck  of  an  English 
ship,  the  heads  of  eighty  Englishmen,  and  an  Ei^lish  boy, 
prisoner  among  the  Indians. 

At  this,  an  outcry  rose  louder  than  before,  and  the  Indians 
turned  in  ire  upon  Vignau. 

"  You  are  a  liar."  "  Which  way  did  you  go ? "  "By  what 
rivers  ? "    "By  what  lakes i "    "  Who  went  with  you t " 
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Yignau  bad  made  a  map  of  lus  travels,  which  Cham- 
plain  now  produced,  desiring  bim  to  explain  it  to  his  ques- 
tdoners ;  but  hia  aesuiance  failed  him,  and  he  could  not  utter 
a  word. 

Champlain  was  greatly  agitated.  His  heart  was  in  the 
enterprise;  his  reputation  was  in  a  measure  at  stake;  and 
now,  when  he  thought  his  triumph  so  near,  be  shrank  fnJm 
believing  himself  the  sport  of  an  impudent  impostor.  The 
council  broke  np ;  the  Indians  displeased  and  moody,  and  he, 
on  his  part,  full  of  anxieties  and  doubts. 

"  I  called  y^au  to  me  in  presence  of  his  companions," 
he  says.  "I  told  him  that  the  time  for  deceiving  me  was 
ended ;  that  he  must  tell  me  whether  or  not  he  had  really 
seen  the  Chii^  he  had  told  of;  that  I  had  forgotten  the 
past,  but  that,  if  he  continued  to  mislead  me,  I  would  have 
faim  banged  without  mercy." 

Yignau  pondered  for  a  moment ;  then  fell  on  bis  knees, 
owned  his  treachery,  and  begged  forgiveness.  Champlain 
broke  into'a  rage,  and,  unable,  as  he  says,  to  endure  the  sight 
of  him,  ordered  him  from  his  presence,  and  sent  the  inter- 
preter after  bim  to  make  further  examination.  Vanity,  the 
love  of  notoriety,  and  the  hope  of  reward,  seem  to  have  been 
hia  inducements ;  for  he  had  in  fact  spent  a  quiet  winter  in 
Tessouat's  cabin,  his  nearest  approach  to  the  northern  eea; 
and  he  had  flattered  himself  that  he  might  escape  the  neces- 
sity of  guiding  hia  commander  to  this  pretended  discovery. 
The  Indiana  were  somewhat  exultant  "  Why  did  you  not 
listen  to  chiefs  and  warriors,  instead  of  believing  the  lies  of 
this  fellow  ? "  And  they  counselled  Champlain  to  have  him 
killed  at  once,  adding,  "  Give  him  to  us,  and  we  promise  you 
that  he  sliall  never  lie  again." 
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[Adrent  of  the  Bteolleti.  —  In  the  interval  between  1613 
and  his  death  in  1635,  Champlain  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts 
on  hehall  of  the  stni^ing  colony.  To  retain  the  sympathy 
and  aid  of  king  and  nohles,  he  made  almost  yearly  the  ardu- 
ous voyage  to  France.  In  his  concern  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  colony  he  addressed  himself  to  a  convent  of 
K^collet  friars,  a  branch  of  the  great  Franciscan  order, 
founded  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  St.  Francis  of 
AssisL  Four  of  these  friais  were  named  for  the  mission  in 
New  France,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  at  the  end  of  May, 
1615. 

"  Their  first  care,"  says  Parkman,  "  was  to  choose  a  site  for 
their  convent,  near  the  fortified  dwellings  and  storehouses 
built  by  Champlain.^  This  done,  they  made  an  altar,  and 
celebrated  the  first  mass  ever  said  in  Canada.  Bolbeau  was 
the  officiating  priest ;  all  New  France  kneeled  on  the  bare 
earth  around  him,  and  cannon  from  the  ship  and  the  ram- 
parts hailed  the  mystic  rita  Then,  in  imitation  of  the 
Apostles,  tbey  took  counsel  t<^ether,  and  assigned  to  each 
his  province  in  the  vast  field  of  their  mission :  to  Le  Oaron, 
the  Hurons,  and  to  Dolbeau,  the  Montagnaia ;  while  Jamay 
and  Du  Flessis  were  to  remain  for  the  present  near  Quebec." 

The  Indians,  however,  were  more  eager  for  temporal  than 
for  spiritual  succour,  and  beset  Champlain  with  clamors  for 
aid  against  the  Iroquois.  In  a  rash  moment,  though  in  pur- 
suance of  a  deliberate  policy,  Champlain  assented.  His  aim 
was  to  bind  the  northern  tribes  in  a  bond  of  self-interest,  and 
make  them  entirely  dependent  upon  French  aid.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  Iroquois  reprisals  "was  the  price  the 
colony  paid  for  this  misguided  policy,  —  Ed.] 

1  Hone«ra  of  France  in  the  Netr  WorM.     Samuel  de  ChunplalD,  Ch.  XIIL 
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DISCOVERT  OF  LAKE  HUEOIfi 

The  chiefs  and  warriors  met  in  council,  —  A^nqtiins  of  the 
Ottawa,  and  Hurons  from  the  borders  of  the  great  Freah- 
Water  Sea.  Champlain  promised  to  join  them  with  all  tiie 
men  et  bis  command,  while  they,  on  their  part,  were  to  mus- 
ter without  delay  twenty-five  hundred  warriors  for  an  in- 
road into  the  countiy  of  the  Iroquois.  He  descended  at 
once  to  Quebec  for  needful  preparation ;  but  when,  after  a 
short  delay,  he  returned  to  Montreal,  he  found,  to  his  chE^rin, 
a  Bolituda  The  wUd  concourse  had  vanished;  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  skeleton  poles  of  their  huts,  the  smoke  of 
their  Gres,  and  the  refuse  of  their  encampments.  Impatient 
at  his  delay,  they  had  set  out  for  their  villages,  and  with 
them  had  gone  Father  Joseph  le  Garon. 

Twelve  Frenchmen,  well  armed,  had  attended  hinL  Sum- 
mer was  at  its  height,  and  as  bis  canoe  stole  along  the  boeom 
of  the  glassy  river,  and  he  gazed  about  him  on  the  tawny 
multitude  whose  fragile  craft  covered  the  water  like  swarms 
of  gliding  insects,  he  thought,  perhaps,  of  his  whitewashed 
cell  in  tiie  convent  of  Brouage,  of  his  book,  his  table,  his 
rosary,  and  all  the  narrow  routine  of  that  familiar  life  from 
which  he  had  awakened  to  contrasts  so  startling.  That  his 
progress  up  the  Ottawa  was  far  from  being  an  excursion  of 
{Jeasnre  is  attested  by  his  letters,  fragments  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us. 

1  Pioneers  of  France  in  tha  Naw  World.  Samnel  de  Chempliin,  Ch. 
XIII. 
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"  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  you,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  how 
tired  I  was  with  paddling  all  day,  with  all  my  Btrength, 
among  the  Indians ;  wadii^  the  rivers  a  hundred  times  and 
more,  through  Uie  mud  and  over  the  sharp  rooks  that  cut  my 
feet ;  carrying  the  canoe  and  lavage  through  tb^  woods  to 
avoid  the  laplds  and  frightful  cataracts ;  and  half  starved  all 
the  whOe,  for  we  had  nothing  to  eat  hut  a  little  sagamite,  a 
sort  of  porridge  of  water  and  pounded  maize,  of  which  th^ 


gave  UB  a  very  small  allowance  every  morning  and  ni^t. 
But  I  must  needs  tell  you  what  abundant  consolation  I 
found  under  all  my  troubles ;  for  when  one  sees  so  many  in- 
fidels needing  nothing  but  a  drop  of  water  to  make  them 
children  of  God,  one  feels  an  inexpressible  ardor  to  labor  for 
their  conversion,  and  sacrifice  to  it  one's  repose  and  life." 

WhUe  through  tribulations  like  these  Le  Caron  made  his 
way  towards  the  scene  of  his  apostieship,  Champlain  was 
following  on  his  track.     With  two  canoes,  ten  Indians, 
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Mieone  BnilJ  his  interpreter,  and  another  Frenchman,  he 
pushed  up  the  Ottawa  till  he  reached  the  Algonquin  villages 
vhich  had  formed  the  term  of  his  former  journeying.  He 
passed  the  two  lakes  of  the  AUumettes ;  and  'now,  for  twenty 
miles,  the  river  stretched  before  him,  etra^ht  as  the  bee  can 
fly,  deep,  narrow,  and  black,  between  its  mountain  shores. 
He  passed  the  rapids  of  the  Joachims  and  the  Caribou,  the 
Bocher  Capitaine,  and  the  Beux  Rivieres,  and  reached  at 
length  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Mattawan.  He  turned 
to  the  left,  ascended  this  little  stream  forty  mUes  or  more, 
and,  crossing  a  portage  track,  well  trodden,  reached  the  mar- 
gin of  Lake  IN^ipissing.  The  canoes  were  launched  again, 
and  glided  by  leafy  shores  and  verdant  islands  till  at  length 
appeared  signs  of  human  life  and  clusters  of  bark  lodges, 
half  hidden  io  the  vastness  of  the  woods.  It  was  the  village 
of  an  Algonquin  band,  called  the  NipiBsings,  —  a  race  so 
beset  with  spirits,  infested  by  demons,  and  aboundii^  in 
magicians,  that -the  Jesuits  afterwards  stigmatized  them  as 
"  the  Sorcerers."  In  this  questionable  company  Champlain 
spent  two  days,  feasted  on  fish,  deer,  and  bears.  Then, 
descending  to  tlie  outlet  of  the  lake,  he  steered  his  canoes 
westward  down  the  current  of  French  Eiver. 

Days  passed,  and  no  sign  of  man  enlivened  the  rocky 
desolation.  Qui^r  was  pressing  them  hard,  for  the  ten 
gluttonous  Indians  had  devoured  already  nearly  all  their 
provision  for  the  voyage,  and  they  were  forced  to  subsist  on 
the  blueberries  and  wild  raspberries  that  grew  abundantly  in 
the  meagre  soil,  when  suddenly  they  encountered  a  troop  of 
three  hundred  savages,  whom,  from  their  strange  and  startlii^ 
mode  of  wearing  their  hair,  Champlain  named  the  Cheveux 
Selevis.  "  Not  one  of  our  courtiers,"  he  says, "  takes  so  much 
pains  in  dressing  his  locks,"    Here,  however,  their  care  of 
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the  toilet  ended ;  for,  though  tattooed  on  varioua  parts  of  the 
body,  painted,  and  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  and  shields  of 
bison-hide,  thej  wore  no  clothing  whatever.  Savage  as  waa 
Uieir  aspect,  thejr  were  busied  in  the  pacific  task  of  gathering 
blueberries  for  their  winter  store.  Their  demeanor  was 
friendly ;  and  from  them  the  voyager  learned  that  die  great 
lake  of  the  Hurons  was  close  at  hand.^ 

Now,  far  along  the  western  sky  was  traced  the  watery 
line  of  that  inland  ocean,  and,  Erst  of  white  men  except  the 
Friar  Le  Garon,  Champlain  beheld  the  "Mer  Douce,"  the 
Fresh-Water  Sea  of  the  Hurons.'  Before  him,  too  far  for 
sight,  lay  the  spirit>-haunted  Maoitoualins,  and,  southward, 
spread  the  vast  bosom  of  the  Greorgian  Bay.  For  more  than 
a  hundred  miles,  his  course  was  along  its  eastern  shores, 
among  islets  countless  as  the  sea-sands,  —  an  ardiipelago  of 
rocks  worn  for  ages  by  the  wash  of  waves.  He  crossed  Byng 
Inlet,  Franklin  Inlet,  Parry  Sound,  and  the  wider  bay  of 
Matchedash,  and  seems  to  have  landed  at.  the  inlet  now 
called  Thunder  Bay,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Matche- 
dash,  and  a  little  west  of  the  Harbor  of  Penetai^^hine. 

An  Indian  trail  led  inland,  through  woods  and  thickets, 
across  broad  meadows,  over  brooks,  and  aloi^  the  skir^  of 
green  acclivities.  To  the  eye  of  Champlain,  accustomed  to 
the  desolation  he  had  left  behind,  it  seemed  a  land  of  beauty 
and  abundance.  He  reached  at  last  a  broad  openii^  in  the 
forest,  with  fields  of  maize,  pumpkins  ripenii^  in  the  sun, 
patches  of  sunflowers,  from  the  seeds  of  which  the  Indians 
made  hair-oil,  and,  in  the  midst,  the  Huron  town  of  Otouacha. 
In  all  essential  points,  it  resembled  that  which  Gartier,  eighty 

>  Thsw  nngu  belongsd  to  •  onmaioiu  Alganquin  tribe  wbo  occapitd  ■ 
district  vat  and  MQtfawest  of  the  Nottawaswga  Bay  of  Ifdu  Horou,  within 
the  modein  eoantie*  of  Brace  Kud  Grey. 
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jeais  before,  had  seen  at  Montreal :  the  same  triple  palisade 
of  crossed  and  intersecting  trunks,  and  the  same  long  lodges 
ol  bark,  each  containing  several  families.  Here,  within  an 
area  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  savt^  communities  on  the  continent.  By  the 
Indian  standard,  it  was  a  m^hty  nation ;  yet  the  entire 
Huron  population  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  third  or  fourth 
class  American  city.^ 

To  the  south  and  southeast  lay  other  tribes  of  kindred  race 
and  tongue,  all  stationary,  aU  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  all  in  a 
state  of  social  advancement  when  compared  with  the  roving 
bands  of  Eastern  Canada:  the  Neutral  Nation'  west  of  the 
Niagara,  and  the  Eries  and  Andastea  in  Western  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania ;  while  from  the  Genesee  eastward  to  the 
Hudson  lay  the  handed  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  leading  mem- 
bers of  this  potent  family,  deadly  foes  of  their  kindred,  and 
at  last  their  destroyers. 

[Accompanied  by  his  dusky  allies,  Champlain  portaged 
to  Lake  Couchiching ;  passing  thence  into  Lake  Simcoe  he 
ascended  the  Talbot  Biver,  and  made  his  way  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  River  Trent  to  Lake  Ontario.  He 
crossed  the  lake  with  hia  savage  army,  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  the  Iroquois  country,  and  there  gave  unsuccessful 
battle  some  miles  to  the  south  of  Lake  Oneida.  —  Ed.] 

I  Champluil  eatimatoB  tha  number  of  Huron  villagel  at  BoreDtMil  OT 
Sgkteen.  Le  Jaune,  Sagiird,  and  Latemant  allerirsrds  reckoned  thera  at  from 
tw«Dt7  to  thirtj-two.  Le  Clerc,  following  Le  Caron,  mskes  tbe  popnlation 
tboat  tra  thoosMid  loalii ;  bat  several  later  abserrera,  as  well  ss  Champlain 
liimMiU^  Mt  it  at  above  thirty  thoosand. 

*  A  warlike  people,  called  Neutral  from  their  neutrality  between  tha 
Harane  sad  the  Iroqnaia,  which  did  not  save  them  from  shaiiug  the  deatrao- 
tion  which  overwhelmed  the  former. 
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CHAMPLAIN'S  CLOSING  TEARS 

[On  his  return  to  Quebec  he  was  beset  with  new  difficul- 
ties. The  merchants,  uuscrupulous  and  jealous,  were  a  con- 
stant menace  to  his  authority,  while  the  religious  strife 
between  Catholics  and  Huguenots  was  daily  becoming  more 
embittered.  The  B4coIlets,  active  as  was  their  missionary 
zeal,  found  themselves  unable  alone,  and  hampered  by  Hu- 
guenot ascendency,  to  supply  the  religious  needs  of  Canada. 
They  accordingly  applied  to  the  Jesuits  for  aid.  Three  of 
their  brotherhood,  Charles  Lalemaat,  Enemond  Masse,  and 
Jean  de  Br^beuf,  accordingly  embarked ;  and  in  1625, 
fourteen  years  after  the  Jesuits  had  landed  in  Acadia, 
Canada  beheld  for  the  first  time  those  whose  names  stand 
so  prominent  in  her  annals,  —  the  mysterious  followers  of 
Loyola. 

Meantime  Richelieu  had  become  supreme  in  France.  One 
of  his  first  cares  was  to  reorganize  the  dilapidated  affairs 
of  Canada.  To  this  end,  he  annulled  the  privileges  of  the 
Huguenot  brothers  Be  Caen,  who  had  held  the  monopoly  of 
trade.  The  "Company  of  New  France,'*  commonly  called 
"The  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates,"  was 'established 
in  1627,  with  sovereign  power  over  the  whole  of  New  France, 
from  Florida  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Every  settler  must  be 
a  Frenchman  and  a  Catholic ;  and  for  every  new  settlement 
at  least  three  ecclesiastics  must  be  provided. 
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"  ThuB,"  says  Farkman,  "  was  New  Fntnce  to  be  forever  free 
from  the  taint  of  heresy.  The  stain  of  hei  iofaucy  was  to 
be  TJped  away.  Against  the  foreignet  and  the  Huguenot  the 
dooT  was  dosed  and  barred.  England  threw  open  her  colonies 
to  all  who  wished  to  enter,  —  to  the  sufferii^  and  oppressed, 
the  bold,  active,  and  enterprising.  France  shut  out  those 
who  wished  to  come,  and  admitted  only  those  who  did 
not, —  the  favored  class  who  clui^  to  the  old  faith  and  had 
no  motive  or  disposition  to  leave  their  homes.  English  coloni- 
zation obeyed  a  natural  law,  and  sailed  with  wind  and  tide ; 
French  colonizatioti  spent  its  whole  stru^ling  existence  in 
futile  efforts  to  make  head  against  them.  The  Ei^lish 
colonist  developed  inherited  freedom  on  a  vii^in  soil ;  the 
French  colonist  was  pursued  across  the  Atlantic  by  a  pa- 
ternal despotism  better  in  intention  and  more  withering  in 
effect  than  that  which  he  left  behind.  If,  instead  of  ex- 
cluding Huguenots,  France  had  given  them  an  asylum  in  the 
west,  and  left  them  there  to  work  out  their  own  destinies, 
Canada  would  never  have  been  a  British  province,  and 
the  United  States  would  have  shared  their  vast  domain 
with  a  vigorous  population  of  self-governing  Frenchmen."^ 
Quebec  had  not  yet  reached  the  lowest  ebb  of  her  pros- 
perity. The  Calvinists  had  broken  out  into  armed  revolt  in 
France,  and  Charles  I.  of  England  had  despatched  a  fleet  to 
their  aid.  An  enterprise  was  promptly  set  on  foot  to  cap- 
ture the  French  possessions  in  Korth  America.  At  its  head 
was  a  subject  of  Fiance,  David  Kirk,  a  Calvinist  of  Dieppe. 
With  him  were  his  brothers,  Louis  and  Thomas  Kirk ;  and 
many  Huguenot  refugees  were  among  the  crews.  Quebec 
was  incapable  of  defence,  and  when  the  hostile  fleet  had 
wellnigh  reduced  the  town  by  starvation  Champlain  waa 
>  noQcan  of  Piucc  in  the  New  World.    SMuael  d«  Chimplun,  Ch.  XT. 
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forced  to  surrender  upon  honorable  terms.  This  was  in 
1629,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  were  to  pass  before 
the  British  flag  was  again  victoriously  planted  upon  the 
oitAdeL 

In  1632  by  the  convention  of  Suza  New  France  was 
restored  to  the  French  crown.  —  Ed.] 
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HEATH  OF  CHAMPLAIN » 

CHRI8T1U.8  Day,  1635,  waa  a  dark  day  in  the  aanals  of  New 
France:     In  a  chamber  of  the  fort,  breathless  and  cold,  lay 
the  hardy  frame  which  war,  the  wildemesa,  and  the  eea  had 
buffeted  bo  long  in  vain.     After  two  months  and  a  half  of 
illness,  Champlain,  stricken 
with  paralysis,  at  the  age  of 
8i2ty-eight,  was    dead.      His 
last  cares  were  for  his  colony 
and  the  succor  of  its  suffering 
families.    Jesuits,  officers,  sol- 
diers, traders,  and  the  few  set- 
tlers of  Quebec,  followed  bis 
remains    to   the  church;  Le 
Jeune  pronounced  his  eulogy, 
and    the    feeble    community 
built  a  tomb  to  his  honor. 

The  colony  could  ill  spare  ptnUJeme 

him.    For  twenty-seven  years 

he  bad  labored  hard  and  ceaselessly  for  its  welfare,  sacrificing 
fortune,  repose,  and  domestic  peace  to  a  cause  embraced  with 
enthusiasm  and  pursued  with  intrepid  persistency.  His 
character  belonged  partly  to  the  past,  partly  to  the  present 
The  preux  chevalier,  the  crusader,  the  romance-loving  ex- 
plorer, the  curious,  knowledge-seeking  traveller,  the  practical 

■  Pioueen  of  Ftanc*  in  the  New  World.  Sauuel  de  Cbaraphun,  Ch.  XTII. 
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navigator,  aU  claimed  their  share  io  him.  His  views,  thou^ 
far  bejrond  those  of  the  mean  spirits  around  him,  belonged  to 
his  age  and  his  creed.  He  was  less  statesman  than  soldier. 
He  leaned  to  the  most  direct  and  boldest  policy,  and  one  of 
his  last  acts  was  to  petition  Eichelieu  for  men  and  muni- 
tions for  repressing  that  standing  menace  to  the  colony,  the 
Iroquois.  His  dauntless  courage  was  matched  by  an  un- 
wearied patience,  proved  by  life-long  vexations,  and  not 
wholly  subdued  even  by  the  saintly  follies  of  his  wife.  He 
is  chai^d  with  credulity,  from  which  few  of  his  age  were 
free,  and  which  in  aU  ages  has  been  the  foible  of  earnest 
and  generous  natures,  too  ardent  to  criticise,  and  too  honor- 
able to  doubt  the  honor  of  others.  Perhaps  the  heretic 
might  have  liked  him  more  if  the  Jesuit  had  liked  him 
less.  The  adventurous  explorer  of  Lake  Huron,  the  bold 
invader  of  the  Iroquois,  befits  but  indifferently  the  monastic 
sobrieties  of  the  fort  of  Quebec,  and  his  sombre  environ- 
ment of  priests. 

His  books  mark  the  man,  —  all  for  his  theme  and  his  pur- 
pose, nothing  for  himself.  Crude  in  style,  full  of  the  super- 
ficial errors  of  carelessness  and  haste,  rarely  diffuse,  often 
brief  to  a  fault,  they  bear  on  every  page  the  palpable  impress 
of  truth. 

With  the  life  of  the  faithful  soldier  closes  the  opening 
period  of  New  France.  Heroes  of  another  stamp  succeed ; 
and  it  remains  to  tell  the  story  of  their  devoted  lives, 
their  faults,  follies,  and  virtues. 
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FEANCE  AND  ENGLAND  IN  AMERICA, 
1608-1763' 

The  AmericaQ  colonies  of  France  and  Ei^Iand  grew  up 
to  maturity  under  widely  different  auspices.  Canada,  the 
offspring  of  Church  and  State,  nursed  from  infancy  in  the 
lap  of  power,  its  puuy  strength  fed  with  artificial  stimulants, 
its  movements  guided  by  rule  and  discipline,  its  limbs 
trained  to  martial  exercise,  lai^ished,  in  spite  of  all,  from 
the  lack  of  vital  sap  and  eneigy.  The  colonies  of  England, 
outcast  and  neglected,  but  stroi^  in  native  vigor  and  self- 
confiding  courage,  grew  yet  more  strong  with  conflict  and 
with  striving,  and  developed  the  rugged  proportions  and  un- 
wieldy strength  of  a  youthful  giant 

In  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Atlantic,  adverse  principles  contended  for  the  mastery. 
Feudalism  stood  arrayed  gainst  Democracy ;  Popery  against 
Protestantism;  the  sword  against  the  ploi^hshare.  The 
priest,  the  soldier,  and  the  noble  ruled  in  Canada.  The 
ignorant,  light-hearted  Canadian  peasant  knew  nothii^  and 
cared  nothing  about  popular  rights  and  civil  liberties. 
Bom  to  obey,  he  lived  in  contented  submission,  without 
the  wish  or  the  capacity  for  self-rule.  Power,  centred  in  - 
tlie  heart  of  the  system,  left  the  masses  inert.  The  settle- 
ments aloi^  the  margin  of  the  St  Lawrence  were  like  a 

>  The  Coiupiimcy  of  Pontile,  Tol.  I.,  Ch.  II. 
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oamp,  where  an  army  lay  at  rest,  ready  for  the  march  or 
the  batde,  and  where  war  and  adventure,  not  trade  and 
tillage,  seemed  the  chief  aima  of  life.  The  lords  of  the 
soil  were  petty  nobles,  for  the  most  part  soldiers,  or  the 
sons  of  soldiers,  proud  and  ostentatious,  thriftless  and  poor ; 
and  the  people  were  their  vassals.  Over  eveiy  cluster  ol 
small  white  houses  glittered  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  cross. 
The  church,  the  convent,  and  the  roadside  shrine  were  seen 
at  every  turn ;  and  in  the  towns  and  villages,  one  met  each 
moment  the  bUck  robe  ol  the  Jesuit,  the  gray  garb  of  the 
B^collet,  and  the  formal  habit  of  the  Urauline  nun.  The 
names  of  saints,  St  Joseph,  St  Ignatius,  St.  Francis,  were 
perpetuated  in  the  capes,  riveis,  and  islands,  the  forts  and 
villages  of  the  land ;  and  with  every  day,  crowds  of  simple 
worshippers  knelt  in  adoration  before  the  countless  altars 
of  the  Soman  faith. 

If  we  search  the  world  for  the  sharpest  contrast  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  vassalage  of  Canada,  we  shall  find 
it  among  her  immediate  neighbors,  the  Puritans  of  New 
England,  where  the  spirit  of  non-conformity  was  sublimed  to 
a  fiery  essence,  and  where  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  hatred 
of  power  burned  with  sevenfold  heat.  The  English  colonist, 
with  thoughtful  brow  and  limbs  hardened  with  toil ;  calling 
no  man  master,  yet  bowing  reverently  to  the  law  which  he 
himself  had  made;  patient  and  laborious,  and  seeking  for 
the  solid  comforts  rather  than  the  ornaments  of  life;  no 
lover  of  war,  yet,  if  need  were,  fighting  with  a  stubborn, 
indomitable  courage,  and  then  bending  once  more  with 
steadfast  energy  to  his  farm  or  his  merchandise,  —  such  a 
man  might  well  be  deemed  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  a 
commonwealth. 

In  every  quality  of  efficiency  and  strength,  the  Canadian 
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fell  miserably  below  his  rival ;  but  in  all  that  pleases  the 
eye  and  interests  the  imagination,  he  far  surposaed  him. 
Buoyant  and  gay,  like  his  ancestry  of  France,  he  made 
the  frozen  wilderness  ring  with  merriment,  answered  the 
Burly  howling  of  the  pine  forest  with  peals  of  laughter,  and 
wanned  with  revelry  the  groaning  ice  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Careless  and  thoughtless,  he  lived  happy  in  the  midst  of 
poverty,  content  if  he  could  but  gain  the  means  to  fill  his 
tobacco-pouch,  and  decorate  the  cap  of  his  mistress  with 
a  ribbon  The  example  of  a  b^gared  nobility,  who,  proud  — 
and  penniless,  could  only  assert  their  rank  by  idleness  and 
ostentation,  was  not  lost  upon  him.  A  rightful  heir  to 
French  bravery  and  French  restlessness,  he  had  an  eager 
love  of  wandering  and  adventure ;  and  this  propensity  found 
ample  scope  in  the  service  of  the  fur-trade,  the  engrossing 
occupation  and  chief  source  of  income  to  the  colony. 
When  the  priest  of  St.  Ann's  had  shrived  him  of  his  sins ; 
when,  after  the  parting  carousal,  be  embarked  with  his 
comrades  in  the  deep-laden  canoe;  when  their  oars  kept 
time  to  the  measured  cadence  of  their  song,  and  the  blue, 
sunny  bosom  of  the  Ottawa  opened  before  them;  when 
their  frail  bark  quivered  among  the  milky  foam  and  black 
rocks  of  the  rapid ;  and  when,  around  their  camp-fire,  they 
wasted  half  the  night  with  jests  and  laughter, — then  the 
Canadian  was  in  his  element.  His  footsteps  explored  the 
farthest  hiding-places  of  the  wilderness.  In  the  evening 
dance,  his  red  cap  mingled  with  the  scalp-locks  and  feathers 
of  the  Indian  braves;  or,  stretched  on  a  bear-skin  by  the 
side  of  his  dusky  mistress,  he  watched  the  gambols  of  his 
hybrid  offspring,  in  happy  oblivion  of  the  partner  whom  he 
left  umiumbered  leagues  behind. 

Hie  fuT-tiade  engendered  a  peculiar  class  of  restless  bush- 
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rangers,  more  akin  to  ludiaDS  than  to  white  men.  Those 
who  had  once  felt  the  faaemations  of  the  foreat  were  un- 
fitted ever  after  for  a  life  of  quiet  labor ;  and  with  this 
spirit  the  whole  colony  was  infected.  From  this  cause,  no 
less  than  from  occasional  wars  with  the  English,  and  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  Iroquois,  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
try was  sunk  to  a  low  ebb ;  while  feudal  exactions,  a 
ruinous  system  of  monopoly,  and  the  intermeddlings  of 
arbitrary  power,  cramped  every  branch  of  industry.  Yet 
by  the  zeal  of  priests  and  the  darii^  enterprise  of  soldiers 
and  explorers,  Canada,  though  sapless  and  infirm,  spread 
forts  and  missions  through  all  the  western  wilderness. 
Feebly  rooted  in  the  soil,  she  thrust  out  branches  which 
overshadowed  half  America ;  a  magnificent  object  to  the 
eye,  but  one  which  the  first  whirlwind  would  prostrate  in 
the  dust 

Such  excursive  enterprise  was  alien  to  the  genius  of  the 
British  colonies.  Daring  activity  was  rife  amoi^  them,  but 
it  did  not  aim  at  the  founding  of  military  outposts  and 
forest  missions.  By  the  force  of  energetic  industry,  their 
population  swelled  with  an  unheard-of  rapidity,  their  wealth 
increased  in  a  yet  greater  ratio,  and  their  promise  of  future 
greatness  opened  with  every  advancing  year.  But  it  was 
a  greatness  rather  of  peace  than  of  war.  The  free  institu- 
tions, the  independence  of  authority,  which  were  the  source 
of  their  increase,  were  adverse  to  that  unity  of  counsel  and 
promptitude  of  action  which  are  the  soul  of  war.  It  was 
far  otherwise  with  their  military  rival  France  had  her 
Canadian  forces  well  in  hand.  They  had  but  one  will,  and 
that  was  the  will  of  a  mistress.  Now  here,  now  there,  in 
sharp  and  rapid  opset,  they  could  assail  the  cumbrous  masses 
and  unwieldy  strength  of  their  antagonists,  as  tiie  king-bird 
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attacks  the  eagle,  or  the  sword-fish  the  whale.  Between 
two  such  combatanta  the  striie  must  needs  be  a  long  one. 

Canada  was  a  trae  child  of  the  Church,  baptized  in  in- 
fancy an^  faithful  to  the  laat.  Ghamplain,  the  founder  of 
Quebec,  a  man  of  noble  spirit,  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  was 
deeply  imbued  wiUi  fervid  piety.  "  The  saving  of  a  soul," 
he  would  often  say,  "  is  worth  more  than  the  coDquest  of  an 
empire ; "  and  to  fwward  the  work  of  conversion,  he  brought 
with  him,  as  we  have  seen,  four  Franciscan  monks  from  France. 
At  a  later  period,  the  task  of  colonization  would  have  been 
abandoned,  but  for  the  hope  of  casting  the  pure  light  of  the 
&ith  over  the  gloomy  wastes  of  heathendom.  All  France  was 
filled  with  the  zeal  of  [voselytism.  Men  and  women  of  exalted 
rank  lent  their  countenance  to  the  holy  work.  From  many  an 
altar  daily  petitions  were  offered  for  the  well-being  of  the 
mission ;  and  in  the  Holy  House  of  Monl>-Martre,  a  nun  lay 
prostrate  day  and  night  before  the  shrine,  praying  for  the 
conversion  of  Canada.  In  one  convent,  thirty  nuns  offered 
themselves  for  the  labors  of  the  wilderness;  and  priests 
flocked  in  crowds  to  the  colony.  The  powers  of  darkness 
took  alarm ;  and  when  a  ship,  freighted  with  the  apostles 
of  the  faith,  was  tempest-tost  upon  her  voyage,  the  storm 
was  ascribed  to  the  malice  of  demons,  trembling  for  the 
safety  of  their  ancient  empire. 

The  general  enthusiasm  was  not  without  its  fruits.  The 
Church  could  pay  back  with  usury  all  that  she  received  of 
aid  and  encouragement  from  the  temporal  power;  and  the 
ambition  of  Richelieu  could  not  have  devised  a  more  efficient 
enginery  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  schemes,  than  that 
supplied  by  the  zeal  of  the  devoted  propagandists.  The 
jHiest  and  the  soldier  went  hand  in  band;  and  the  cross  and 
the  fleur-de-lis  were  planted  side  by  side. 
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THE  JESUITS 

The  Kittioiiariea.'  —  Foremost  among  the  envoys  of  the 
faith  were  the  members  of  that  mighty  order,  who,  in  another 
hemisphere,  had  already  done  so  much  to  turn  back  the 
advancing  tide  of  religious  freedom,  and  strengthen  the  arm 
of  Bome.  To  the  Jesuits  was  assigned,  for  many  years,  the 
entire  charge  of  the  Canadian  missions,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Franciscans,  early  laborers  in  the  same  barren  field. 
Inspired  with  a  self-devoting  zeal  to  snatch  souls  from  per- 
dition, and  win  new  empires  to  the  cross ;  castit^  from  them 
eveiy  hope  of  earthly  pleasure  or  earthly  aggrandizement, 
the  Jesuit  fathers  buried  themselves  in  deserts,  facing  death 
with  the  courage  of  heroes,  and  enduring  tonnents  with  the 
coostancy  of  martyrs.  Their  story  is  replete  with  marvels  — 
miracles  of  patient  suffering  and  daring  enterprisa  They 
were  the  pioneers  of  Northern  America.  We  see  them  among 
the  frozen  forests  of  Acadia,  stru^ling  on  snow-shoes,  with 
some  wandering  Algonquin  horde,  or  crouching  in  the  crowded 
hunting-lodge,  half  stiSed  in  the  smoky  den,  and  battling 
with  troops  of  famished  dogs  for  the  last  morsel  of  Bnste- 
nance.  Again  we  see  the  black-robed  priest  wading  among 
the  white  rapids  of  the  Ottawa,  toiling  with  his  savage  com- 
rades to  drag  the  canoe  against  the  headlong  water.  Again, 
radiant  in  the  vestments  of  his  priestly  office,  he  administers 
the  sacramental  bread  to  kneeling  crowds  of  plumed  and 
1  Th«  ConBjnncj  o(  Pontiac,  Vol.  I.,  Ch.  II. 
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painted  proselytes  in  the  forests  of  the  Huions ;  or,  bear- 
ing his  life  in  his  hand,  carries  his  sacred  missioQ  into 
the  stroagboldjB  of  the  Iroquois,  like  one  who  invades  un- 
armed a  den  of  angty  tigers.  Jesuit  explorers  ttaced  the 
St  Lawrence  to  its  source,  and  said  masses  among  the  soli- 
tudes of  Lake  Superior,  where  the  boldest  fur-trader  scarcely 
dared  to  follow.  They  planted  missions  at  St.  Mary's  and 
at  Michillimackinac ;  and  one  of  their  fraternity,  the  illus- 
trious  Marquette,  discovered  the  Mississippi,  and  opened  a 
new  theatre  to  the  boundless  ambition  of  France. 

Jenit  Daily  life.'  —  In  respect  to  the  commodities  of  life, 
the  Jesuits  were  but  a  step  in  advance  of  the  Indians.  Their 
house,  thoi^h  well  ventilated  by  numberless  crevices  in  its 
bark  walls,  always  smelt  of  smoke,  and,  when  the  wind  was 
in  certain  quarters,  was  filled  with  it  to  suffocation.  At  their 
meals,  the  fathers  sat  on  logs  around  the  fire,  over  which 
their  kettle  was  slung  in  the  Indian  fashion.  Each  had  his 
wooden  platter,  which,  from  the  difBculty  of  transportation, 
was  valued,  in  the  Huron  country,  at  the  price  of  a  robe  of 
beaver-skin  or  a  hundred  francs.  Their  food  consisted  of 
sagamite,  or  "mush,"  made  of  pounded  Indian-corn,  boiled 
with  scraps  of  smoked  fish.  Chaumonot  compares  it  to  the 
paste  used  for  papering  the  walls  of  houses.  The  repast  was 
occasionally  varied  by  a  pumpkin  or  squash  baked  in  the 
ashes,  or,  in  Uie  season,  by  Indian  com  roasted  in  the  ear. 
They  used  no  salt  whatever.  They  could  bring  their  cum- 
brous pictures,  ornaments,  and  vestments  through  the  savage 
journey  of  the  Ottawa ;  but  they  could  not  bring  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  By  day,  they  read  and  studied  by  the 
light  that  streamed  in  through  the  large  smoke-holes  in  the 
roof,  —  at  night,  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire.    Their  only  candles 

'  The  Jeniti  in  ITorth  Amerioa  in  the  StreDtMiith  Ceotar;,  Ch.  XI. 
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were  a  few  of  wax,  for  the  altar.  They  cultivated  a  patch  of 
ground,  but  raised  nothing  on  it  except  wheat  for  making 
the  sacramental  bread  Their  food  was  supplied  by  the 
Indians,  to  whom  they  gave,  in  return,  cloth,  knives,  awls, 
needles,  and  various  trinkets.  Their  supply  of  wine  for  the 
Eucharist  was  so  scanty  that  they  limited  themselves  to  four 
or  five  drops  for  each  mass. 

Their  life  was  regulated  with  a  conventual  strictness.  At 
four  in  the  morning,  a  bell  roused  them  from  the  sheets  of 
bark  on  which  they  slept.  Masses,  private  devotions,  read- 
ing religious  books,  and  breakfasting,  filled  the  time  until 
e^ht,  when  they  opened  their  door  and  admitted  the  Indians. 
As  many  of  these  proved  intolerable  nuisances,  they  took 
what  Lalemant  calls  the  honntU  liberty  of  turning  out  the 
most  intrusive  and  impracticable, —  an  act  performed  with 
all  tact  and  courtesy,  and  rarely  taken  in  dudgeon.  Having 
thus  winnowed  their  company,  they  catechized  those  that  re- 
mained, as  opportunity  ofTered.  In  the  intervals,  the  guests 
squatted  by  the  fire  and  smoked  their  pipes. 

As  among  the  Spartan  virtues  of  the  Hurons  that  of  thiev- 
ing was  especially  conspicuous,  it  was  necessary  that  one  or 
more  of  the  Fathers  should  remain  on  guard  at  the  house  all 
day.  The  rest  went  forth  on  their  missionary  labors,  bap- 
tizing and  instructing,  as  we  have  seen.  To  each  priest  who 
could  speak  Huron  was  assigned  a  certain  number  of  houses, 
—  in  some  instances,  aa  many  as  forty ;  and  as  these  often 
had  five  or  six  fires,  with  two  families  to  each,  his  spiritual 
fiook  was  as  numerous  as  it  was  intractable.  It  was  his  care 
to  see  that  none  of  the  number  died  without  baptism,  and 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  commend  the  doctrines  of 
his  faith  to  the  acceptance  of  those  in  health. 

At  dinner,  which  was  at  two  o'clock,  grace  was  said  in 
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Huron,  —  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  present,  —  and  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible  was  read  aloud  during  the  meaL  At 
four  or  five,  accordii^  to  the  season,  the  Indians  were  dis- 
missed, the  door  closed,  and  the  evening  spent  in  writing, 
reading,  studying  the  language,  devotion,  and  conversation 
on  the  affairs  of  the  mission. 

Such  intrepid  self-devotion  may  well  call  forth  ^  our  highest 
admiration ;  but  when  we  seek  for  t^e  results  of  these  toils 
and  sacrifices,  we  shall  seek  in  vaia  Patience  and  zeal 
were  thrown  away  upon  lethargic  minds  and  stubborn  hearts. 
The  reports  of  the  Jesuits,  it  is  true,  display  a  copious  li^  of 
conversions;  but  the  zealous  fathera  reckoned  the  number 
of  conversions  by  the  number  of  baptisms ;  and,  as  Le  Clercq 
observes,  with  no  less  truth  than  candor,  an  Indian  would  be 
baptized  ten  times  a  day  for  a  pint  of  brandy  or  a  pound  of 
tobacco.  Keither  can  more  flattering  conclusions  be  drawn 
from  the  alacrity  which  they  showed  to  adorn  their  persons 
with  crucifixes  and  medals.  The  glitter  of  the  trinkets 
pleased  the  fancy  of  the  warrior ;  and,  with  the  emblem  of 
man's  salvation  pendent  from  his  neck,  he  was  often  at  heart 
aa  thorough  a  heathen  as  when  he  wore  in  its  place  a  neck- 
lace made  of  the  dried  forefingers  of  his  enemies.  At  the 
present  day,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant  bands 
of  converted  Indians  in  Lower  Canada,  not  a  vestige  of  eaiiy 
Jesuit  influence  can  be  found  among  the  tribes.  The  seed 
was  sown  upon  a  rock. 

While  the  church  was  reaping  but  a  scanty  harvest,  the . 
labors  of  the  missionaries  were  fruitful  of  profit  to  the 
monarch  of  France.  The  Jesuit  led  the  van  of  French 
colonization;  and  at  Detroit,  Michillimackinac,  St.  Mary's, 
Green  Bay,  and  other  outposts  of  the  west,  the  establishment 
1  Tha  CoQspuvc;  of  PontUc,  Tol.  I.,  Cb.  II. 
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of  a  mission  was  the  precurBor  of  militaiy  occupanf^.  In 
other  respects  no  less,  the  labors  of  the  wandering  mission- 
aries  advasced  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  Spacious  and 
keen  of  sight,  with  faculties  stimulated  by  zeal  and  sharp- 
ened by  peril,  they  made  faithful  report  of  the  temper  and 
movements  of  the  distant  tribes  among  whom  they  were  dis- 
tributed. The  influence  which  they  often  gained  was  exerted 
in  behalf  of  the  government  under  whose  auspices  their  mis- 
sions were  carried  ou ;  and  they  strenuously  labored  to  win 
over  the  tribes  to  the  French  alliance,  and  alienate  them 
from  the  heretic  Ei^lish.  In  all  things  they  approved  them- 
selves the  stanch  and  steadfast  auxiliaries  of  the  imperial 
power;  and  the  Marquis  du  Quesne  observed  of  the  mis- 
sionary Piquet,  that  in  his  single  person  he  was  worth  ten 
r^imenta. 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  MONTREAL 

[To  an  outburst  of  rel^ous  enthusiasm  we  owe  the  found- 
iug  oE  the  city  of  Montreal  Cartier  had  found  the  site  '- 
occupied  by  the  Indian  village  of  Hochelaga.  Champlain 
had  reali2ed  its  importance  as  a  trading-post  advantageously 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St  Law- 
rence; and  the  Jesuite  had  marked  it  out  as  an  advanced 
centre  for  missionary  enterprise.  The  position,  however,  was 
eminently  dangerous,  for  it  was  within  easy  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  Iroquois. 

The  story  of  Jesuit  hardships  embodied  in  the  famous 
"  Jesuit  Relations  "  had  filled  France  with  a  spirit  of  religious 
exaltation.  A  devout  noble  named  de  la  Dauversifere  had 
experienced,  according  to  his  own  account,  a  series  of  re- 
markable TisioDS  wherein  he  was  commanded  to  found  a 
new  order  of  hospital  nuns ;  and  he  was  further  ordered  to 
establish,  on  the  island  called  Montreal,  a  hospital,  or  Hdtel- 
Dieu,  to  be  conducted  by  these  nuns.  By  a  strange  coinci- 
dence a  priest  named  Olier  afiBrmed  that  he  had  feceived  a 
series  of  simOar  visions.  They  presently  met  by  a  providen- 
Idal  chance,  and  determined  upon  a  plan  of  action.  "  They 
proposed,"  writes  Parkman,*  "to  found  at  Montreal  three 
rel^ous  communities,  —  thret  being  the  mystic  number, — 
one  of  secular  priests  to  direct  the  colonists  and  convert  the 
Indiana,  one  of  nuns  to  nurse  the  sick,  and  one  of  nuns  to 
1  Tlu  J«Miita  in  ITorth  Atoerica  in  the  SereDteentli  Centnr?,  Cb.  XT. 
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teach  the  Faith  to  the  children,  white  and  red.    To  borrow 
their  o\rn  phrase,  they  would  plant  the  banner  of  Christ  in 
ao  abode  of  desolation  and  a  haunt  of  demons ;  and  to  this 
end  a  band  of  priests  and  women  were  to  iQvade 
nd  take  post  between  the  tangs 
It  will  be  observed  that  the 
B   established  for  the  convents, 
for  the  colony,  a  curious  rever- 
sal of  the   natural  course   of 
things.     These  events  culmi- 
nated in  the  year  1640.     The 
Island  of  Montreal   belonged 
to  Lauson,  former  president  of 
the  great  company  of  the  Hun- 
dred Associates.     Having  se- 
cured their  title  from  him  and 
from  bis  company,  Dauversi^re 
and  Olier  rapidly  matured  their 
plans. 

A  military  leader  of  the 
expedition  was  secured  in  the 
person  of  the  devout  and  in- 
trepid Sieur  de  Maisonneuva 
"He  loved  his  profession  of 
arms,  and  wished  to  conse- 
crate his  sword  to  the  Church. 
Past  all  comparison,  he  is 
M„i>m„*^  t'l®  manliest  figure  that  ap- 

pears in  this  group  of  zealots. 
The  piety  of  the  design,  the  miracles  that  inspired  it,  the  ad- 
venture and  the  peril,  all  combined  to  charm  him ;  and  he 
eagerly  embraced  the  enterprise." ' 

1  The  Je«aiti  in  North  America  io  the  SeiDnte«ntli  Centaiy,  Ch.  XT. 
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The  imperative  need  for  money  was  soon  satiBfied  through 
the  zeal  of  Dauversi&re,  and  it  only  remained  to  find  a  woman 
of  sufficient  devotion  to  sacrifice  worldly  ease  to  the  sacred 
causa  Such  a  woman  was  found  in  Mademoiselle  Mance, 
who  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  possible  martyrdom. 

In  August,  1641,  Maisonoeuve  and  Mademoiselle  Mance, 
accompanied  by  forty  men  and  four  women,  arrived  at  Que- 
bec, too  late  to  attempt  the 
journey  to  Montreal  for  that 
season.  In  fact  the  Governor 
Montmagny  threw  every  obsta- 
cle into  their  way  to  frustrate 
the  enterprise,  deeming  it,  and 
with  justice,  inexpedient  and 
rash  to  establish  a  new  colony 
beyond  the  reach  of  reinforce- 
ments from  Quebec.  He  prob- 
ably foresaw  also  a  future  rival 

should  the  new  town  prosper  

araordmg  to  tie  eipectations  ^^^  ^  ^  ,^„^_ 

ol    its    optimistic    founders. 

Maisonneuve  expressed  his  surprise  that  Montmagny  and  his 
advisers  should  thus  seek  to  direct  his  affairs.  "  I  have  not 
come  here,"  he  said, "  to  deliberate,  but  to  act.  It  is  my  duty 
and  my  honor  to  found  a  colony  at  Montreal ;  and  I  would 
go,  if  ev^ry  tree  were  an  Iroquois  I " 

The  winter  was  spent  at  St  Michel,  three  miles  from 
Quebec,  in  building  boats  to  ascend  to  Montreal,  and  in  vari- 
ous other  labors  for  the  behoof  of  the  future  colony.  —  Ed.] 

Early  in  May,  1642,  Maisonneuve  and  his  followers  ^  em- 
barked.    They  had  gained  an  unexpected  recruit  during  the 
>  Th«  Jetnita  in  North  America  in  the  Sevfjitceiitb  Century,  Ch.  XV. 
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winter,  in  the  person  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie.  The  piety, 
the  novelty,  and  the  romance  of  their  enterprise,  all  had  their 
charms  for  the  fair  enthusiast ;  and  an  irresistihle  impulse  — 
imputed  by  a  slandering  historian'  to  the  levity  of  her  sex  — 
ui^d  her  to  share  their  fortunes.  Her  zeal  was  more  admired 
by  the  Montrealists  whom  she  joined  than  by  the  Ursulines 
whom  she  abandoned.  She  carried  off  all  the  furniture  she 
had  lent  them,  and  left  them  in  the  utmost  destitution.  Nor 
did  she  remain  quiet  after  reaching  Montreal,  but  was  pres- 
ently seized  with  a  longing  to  visit  the  Hurons,  and  preach 
the  Faith  in  person  to  those  benighted  heathen.  It  needed 
aU  the  eloquence  of  a  Jesuit,  lately  returned  from  that  most 
arduous  mission,  to  convince  her  tiiat  the  attempt  would  he 
as  useless  as  rash. 

It  was  the  eighth  of  May  when  Maisonneuve  and  his 
followers  embarked  at  St,  Michel ;  and  as  the  boats,  deep- 
laden  with  men,  arms,  and  stores,  moved  slowly  on  their 
way,  the  forest,  with  leaves  just  opening  in  the  warmth  of 
spring,  lay  on  their  right  hand  aod  on  their  left,  in  a  flatter^ 
ihg  semblance  of  tranquillity  and  peace.  But  behind  woody 
islets,  in  tangled  thickets  and  damp  ravines,  and  in  the 
shade  and  stillness  of  the  columned  woods,  lurked  evety- 
where  a  danger  and  a  terror. 

What  shall  we  say  of  these  adventurers  of  Montreal,  —  of 
these  who  bestowed  their  wealth  and,  far  more,  of  these  who 
sacrificed  their  peace  and  risked  their  lives,  on  an  ^terprise 
at  once  so  romantic  and  so  devout  1  Surrounded  as  they 
were  with  illusions,  false  lights,  and  false  shadows,  —  breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  miracle,  —  compassed  about  with  angels 
and  devils,  —  uiged  with  stimulants  most  powerful,  thoi^h 
unreal,  —  their  minds  drugged,  as  it  were,  to  preternatural 
excitement,  —  it  is  very  difficult  to  jaiga  of  them.    High 
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merit,  without  doubt,  there  waa  in  some  of  their  number; 
but  one  may  beg  to  be  spared  the  attempt  to  measure  or 
define  it.  To  estimate  a  virtue  involved  in  conditions  so 
anomalous  demands,  perhaps,  a  judgment  more  than  human. 

The  Roman  Church,  sunk  in  disease  and  corruption  when 
the  Eeformation  b«^an,  was  roused  by  that  fierce  trumpet- 
blast  to  purge  and  brace  herself  anew.  Unable  to  advance, 
she  drew  back  to  the  fresher  and  comparatively  purer  life  of 
the  past;  and  the  fervora  of  mediteval  Christianity  were 
renewed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  many  of  its  aspects, 
this  enterprise  of  Montreal  belonged  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Crusades.  The  spirit  of  Grodfrey  de  Bouillon  lived  again  in 
Chomedy  de  Maisonneuve ;  and  in  Marguerite  Bourgeoys ' 
was  realized  that  fair  ideal  of  Christian  womanhood,  a 
flower  of  Earth  expanding  in  the  rays  of  Heaven,  which 
soothed  with  gentle  influence  the  wildness  of  a  barbarous  age. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1642,  Maisonneuve's  little 
flotilla — a  pinnace,  a  flat-bottomed  craft  moved  by  sails, 
and  two  row-boats  —  approached  Montreal ;  and  all  on  board 
raised  in  unison  a  hymn  of  praise.  Montmagny  was  with 
them,  to  deliver  the  island,  in  behalf  of  Uie  Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates,  to  Maisonneuve,  representative  of  the 
Associates  of  Montreal  And  here,  too,  was  Father  Vimont, 
Superior  of  the  missions;  for  the  Jesuits  had  been  prudently 
invited  to  accept  the  spiritual  chai^  of  the  young  colony. 
On  the  following  day,  they  glided  along  the  green  and  soli- 
tary shores  now  thronged  with  the  life  of  a  busy  city,  and 
landed  on  the  spot  which  Champlain,  thirty-one  years  before, 
had  chosen  as  the  fit  site  of  a  settlement.  It  was  a  tor^e  or 
triangle  of  land,  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  rivulet  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  known  afterwards  as  Point  Callifere.    The 

t  Margnerita  Bourgeoys  renonneed  her  inheriUDce  in  1353,  tmil  sailwl  for 
Uontreal,  the  scene  of  ha  (alun  labois.  —  £i>. 
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rivulet  was  bordered  hy  a  meadow,  and  beyond  rose  the 
forest  with  its  vanguard  of  scattered  trees.  Early  apriiig 
flowers  were  bloomii^  in  the  young  grass,  and.  birds  of 
varied  plumage  flitted  amoi^  the  boughs. 

Maiaonneuve  sprang  ashore,  and  fell  on  bis  kneea.  His 
followers  imitated  his  example ;  and  all  joined  Uieir  voices 
in  enthusiastic  songs  of  thanksgiving.  Tents,  hi^gage,  arms, 
and  stores  were  landed.  An  altar  wajs  raised  on  a  pleasant 
spot  near  at  hand ;  and  Mademoiselle  Mance,  with  Madame 
de  la  Peltrie,  aided  by  her  servant,  Charlotte  Barr^,  deco- 
rated it  with  a  taste  which  was  the  admiration  of  the  be- 
holders. Now  all  the  company,  gathered  before  the  shrined 
Here  stood  Vimont,  in  the  rich  vestments  of  his  ofQce. 
Here  were  the  two  ladies,  with  their  servant ;  Montmagny, 
no  very  willing  spectator;  and  Maisonneuve,  a  warlike 
.figure,  erect  and  tall,  his  men  clustering  around  him, — 
soldiers,  sailors,  artisans,  and  laborers,  —  all  alike  soldiers 
at  need.  They  kneeled  in  reverent  sUence  as  the  Host  was 
raised  aloft ;  and  when  the  rite  was  over,  the  priest  turned 
and  addressed  them  :  — 

"  You  are  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  that  shall  rise  and  grow 
till  its  branches  overshadow  the  earth.  Tou  are  few,  but 
your  work  is  the  work  of  God.  His  smile  is  on  you,  and 
your  children  shall  fill  the  land." 

The  afternoon  waned ;  the  sun  sank  behind  the  western 
forest,  and  twilight  came  on.  Fireflies  were  twinkling  over 
the  darkened  meadow.  They  caught  them,  tied  them  with 
threads  into  shining  festoons,  and  hung  them  before  the 
altar,  where  the  Host  remained  exposed.  Then  they  pitched 
their  tents,  lighted  their  bivouao  fires,  stationed  their  guards, 
and  lay  down  to  rest.     Such  was  the  birth-night  of  Montreal 

Is  this  true  history,  or  a  romance  of  Christian  chivalry  ? 
It  is  both. 
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Ruin  of  the  Hurons 


KUIN  OF  THE  HUEONS,  1C49' 

More  than  eight  months  had  passed  sinca  the  catastrophe 
of  St.  Joseph.^  The  winter  was  over,  and  that  dreariest 
of  seasons  had  come,  the  churlish  forerunner  of  spring. 
Around  Sainte  Marie  the  forests  were  gray  and  bare,  and, 
in  the  cornfields,  the  oozj,  half-thawed  soil,  studded  with 
the  sodden  stalks  of  the  last  autumn's  harvest,  showed 
itself  in  patches  through  the  melting  snow. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  March, 
the  priests  saw  a  heavy  smoke  tising  over  the  naked  forest 

>  The  JesuiU  in  North  America  in  the  SeTsnteenth  Centurjr,  Cb.  XXVII. 

The  tnoKt  exteusire  tniuioD  which  the  Jeeuite  established  in  the  aeTen- 
taenth  century  tbi  unonf;  the  Hnrou  Indiana  oho  dwelt  beside  the  waten  of 
the  great  lalce  which  bean  their  name.  The  Iroquois,  the  rinilictire  ancestral 
foes  of  the  Huron  race,  alinost  completely  annihilated  tliat  tribe  in  the  year 
1649.  —  Ed. 

*  The  Jesnit  settlementa  wer«  near  the  ahorei  of  what  is  now  the  Georgian 
Bay.  St.  Joaeph  (Teaoaustayj)  had  been  the  chief  town  of  the  Hurons,  and 
lay  on  the  tontbeastern  frontier  of  their  conatry  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Sainte  Uarie.  Father  Daniel  had  latMred  zealously  and  with  succea  in  their 
midst.  On  the  fourth  of  Jnly  he  had  just  finished  maw  in  the  mission  church  ; 
the  savages  were  atill  kneeling  at  their  devotions,  when  suddenly  the  cry 
arose  "The  Iroquois!  the  IroiinDis."  Daniel  refused  to  fly.  His  flesh  was 
torn  with  arrows,  a  ball  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  fell  dead,  gasping  the  name 
of  Jesos.  The  savages  rushed  upon  him  with  yells  ot  triumph,  stripped  and 
gashed  his  lifeless  body,  and  scooping  Lis  blood  in  their  hands,  bathed 
their  faces  in  it  to  make  them  brave.  "The  town  was  in  a  blaie  ;  when  the 
flames  reached  the  church,  they  flung  the  priest  into  it,  and  both  were  con- 
tinned  together.  Teanaustsyd  was  a  heap  of  sshei,  and  the  victors  took  np 
their  inarch  with  a  train  of  nearly  nven  hundred  prisoners,  many  of  whom 
they  killed  on  their  way."  —  Ed. 
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towards  the  south-eut,  about  three  miles  dlstaaL  The; 
looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.  "  The  Iroquois !  They  are 
bumiiig  St  Louis ! "  Flames  mingled  with  the  smoke ;  and, 
as  they  stood  gazing,  two  Christian  Hurons  came,  breathless 
and  aghast,  from  the  burning  town.  Their  worst  fear  was 
realized.  The  Iroquois  were  there;  but  where  were  the 
priests  ol  the  mission,  Br^beuf  and  Lalemant  ? 

Late  in  the  autumn,  a  thousand  Iroquois,  chiefly  Senecas 
and  Mohawks,  had  taken  the  war-path  for  the  Hurons. 
They  had  been  all  winter  in  the  forests,  hunting  for  sub- 
sistence, and  moving  at  their  leisure  towards  their  prey. 
The  destruction  of  the  two  towns  of  the  mission  of  St. 
Joseph  had  left  a  wide  gap,  and  in  the  middle  of  March 
they  entered  the  heart  of  the  Huron  country,  undiscovered. 
Common  vigilance  and  common  sense  would  have  averted 
the  calamities  that  followed ;  but  the  Hurons  were  like  a 
doomed  people,  stupefied,  sunk  in  dejection,  fearing  every- 
thing, yet  taking  no  measures  for  defence.  They  could 
easily  have  met  the  invaders  with  double  dieir  force,  but 
the  besotted  warriots  lay  idle  in  their  towns,  or  hunted  at 
leisure  in  distant  forests ;  nor  could  the  Jesuits,  by  counsel 
or  exhortation,  rouse  tiiem  to  face  the  danger. 

Before  daylight  of  the  sixteenth,  the  invaders  approached 
St.  Ignace,  which,  with  St.  Louis  and  three  otier  towns, 
formed  the  mission  of  the  same  name.  They  reconnoitred 
the  place  in  the  darkness.  It  was  defended  on  three  sides 
by  a  deep  ravine,  and  further  strei^hened  by  palisades 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high,  planted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuits.  On  the  fourth  side  it  was  protected  by  pali- 
sades alone ;  and  these  were  left,  as  usual,  unguarded.  This 
was  not  from  a  sense  of  security ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  had  abandoned  the  town,  thinking  it  too  much 
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exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  tbere  remained  only  about  four 
hundred,  chiefly  women,  children,  and  old  men,  whose 
infatuated  defenders  were  absent  hunting,  or  on  futile 
scalping-pBTties  against  the  Iroquois.  Xt  was  just  before 
dawn,  when  a  yell,  as  of  a  l^on  of  devils,  startled  the 
wretched  inhabitants  from  their  sleep;  and  the  Iroquois, 
bursting  in  upon  them,  cut  them  down  with  knives  and 
hatchets,  killing  many,  and  reserving  the  rest  for  a  worae 
fate.  They  had  entered  by  the  weakest  side ;  on  the  other 
sides  there  was  no  exit,  and  only  three  Hurons  escaped. 
The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  The  Iroquois 
left  a  guard  to  hold  the  town,  and  secure  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body  in  case  of  a  reverse ;  tbeu,  smearing  their  faces 
vritii  blood,  after  their  ghastly  custom,  they  rushed,  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  early  dawn,  towards  St.  Louis,  about  a 
league  distant 

The  three  fugitives  had  fled,  half  naked,  through  the 
forest,  for  the  same  point,  which  they  reached  about  sunrise, 
yelling  the  alarm.  The  Dumber  of  inhabitants  here  was 
less,  at  this  time,  than  seven  hundred ;  and,  of  these,  all 
who  had  strei^th  to  escape,  exceptii^  about  eighty  warhors, 
made  in  wild  terror  for  a  place  of  safety.  Many  of  the 
old,  sick,  and  decrepit  were  left  perforce  in  the  lodges.  The 
warrioTS,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  Uie  assailants,  sang 
their  war-songs,  and  resolved  to  hold  the  place  to  the  last 
It  had  not  the  natural  strength  of  St  Ignace ;  but,  like  it, 
was  surrounded  by  palisades. 

Here  were  the  two  Jesuits,  Br^beuf  and  Lalemant  Br6- 
benf  s  converts  entreated  him  to  escape  with  them ;  but  the 
I^orman  zealot,  bold  scion  of  a  warlike  ti«ck,  had  no  thought 
of  flight  His  post  was  in  the  teeUi  of  danger,  to  cheer  on 
those  who  fought,  and  open  Heaven  to  those  who  felL    His 
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colleague,  sli^t  of  frame  and  frail  of  coDstitution,  trambled 
despite  himself ;  but  deep  enthusiasm  mastered  the  weakness 
of  Nature,  and  he,  too,  refused  to  fly. 

Scarcely  bad  the  sun  risen,  and  scarcely  were  the  fugitives 
gone,  when,  like  a  troop  of  tigers,  the  Iroquois  rushed  to  the 
assault.  Yell  echoed  yell,  and  shot  answered  shot.  The 
Hurons,  brought  to  bay,  foi^it  with  the  utmost  desperation, 
and  with  arrows,  stones,  -and  the  few  guns  they  had,  killed 
thirty  of  their  assailants,  and  wounded  many  more.  Twice 
the  Iroquois  recoiled,  and  twice  renewed  the  attack  with 
unabated  ferocity.  They  swarmed  at  the  foot  of  the  pali- 
sades, and  hacked  at  them  with  their  hatchets,  tiU  they  had 
cut  them  through  at  several  different  points.  For  a  time 
there  was  a  deadly  fight  at  these  breaches.  Here  were  the 
two  priests,  promising  Heaven  to  those  who  died  for  their 
faith,  —  one  giving  baptism,  and  the  other  absolution.  At 
length  the  Iroquois  broke  in,  and  captured  all  the  surviving 
defenders,  the  Jesuits  among  the  rest  They  set  the  town 
on  fire ;  and  the  helpless  wretches  who  bad  remained,  unable 
to  fly,  were  consumed  in  their  buimng  dwellings.  Next 
they  fell  upon  Br^beuf  and  Lalemant,  stripped  them,  bound 
them  fast,  and  led  them  with  the  other  prisoners  back  to 
St,  Ignace,  where  all  turned  out  to  wreak  their  fury  on  the 
two  priests,  beating  them  savagely  with  sticks  and  clubs 
as  they  drove  them  into  the  tOAnL  At  present,  there  was 
no  time  for  further  torture,  for  there  was  work  in  band. 

The  victors  divided  themselves  into  several  bands,  to  bum 
the  neighboring  villages  and  hunt  their  flying  inhabitants. 
In  the  flush  of  their  triumph,  they  meditated  a  bolder  entet^ 
prise ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  their  chiefs  sent  small  parties 
to  reconnoitre  Sainte  Marie,  with  a.  view  to  attacking  it  on 
the  next  day. 
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Meanwhile  the  fugitives  of  SL  Louis,  joined  by  other 
hands  as  terrified  and  as  helpless  aa  they,  were  struggling 
through  the  soft  snow  which  cl(^;ged  the  forests  towards 
Lake  Huron,  where  the  treacherous  ice  of  spring  was  still 
unntelted.  One  fear  expelled  another.  They  ventured  upon 
it,  and  pushed  forward  all  that  day  and  all  the  following 
night,  shivering  and  famished,  to  find  refuge  in  the  towns  of 
the  Tobacco  Nation.  Here,  when  they  arrived,  they  spread 
a  universal  panic. 

Bagueneau,  Bressani,  and  their  companions  waited  in  sus- 
pense at  Sainte  Marie.  On  the  one  hand,  they  trembled  for 
Br^beuf  and  lalemant ;  on  the  other,  they  looked  hourly  for 
an  attack :  and  when  at  evening  they  saw  the  Iroquois  scouts 
prowling  along  the  edge  of  the  bordering  forest,  their  fears 
were  confirmed.  They  had  with  them  about  forty  French- 
men, ^ell  armed  ;  but  their  palisades  and  wooden  buildings 
were  not  fire-proof,  and  they  had  learned  from  fugitives  the 
number  and  ferocity  of  the  invaders.  They  stood  guard  all 
nighty  praying  to  the  Saints,  and  above  all  to  their  great 
patron.  Saint  Joseph,  whose  festival  was  close  at  hand. 

In  the  momii^  they  were  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  about  three  hundred  Huron  warriors,  chiefiy  con- 
rerta  from  La  Conception  and  Sainte  Madeleine,  tolerably  well 
armed,  and  full  of  fight  They  were  expecting  others  to  join 
them ;  and  meanwhile,  dividing  into  several  bands,  they  took 
post  by  the  passes  of  the  neighboring  forest,  hoping  to  way- 
lay parties  of  the  enemy.  Their  expectation  was  fulfilled ; 
for,  at  this  time,  two  hundred  of  the  Iroquois  were  making 
their  way  from  St,  Ignace,  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  to 
begin  the  attack  on  Sainte  Marie.  They  fell  in  with  a  band 
of  the  Hurons,  set  upon  them,  killed  many,  drove  the  rest 
to  headlong  flight,  and,  as  they  plunged  in  terror  through 
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the  snow,  chased  them  within  sight  of  Sainte  Marie.  The 
other  Hurons,  hearii^  the  yells  aod  firing,  ran  to  the 
rescue,  and  attacked  so  fiercely,  that  the  Iroquois  in  turn 
were  routed,  and  ran  for  shelter  to  St.  Louis,  followed  closely 
by  the  victors.  The  houses  of  the  town  had  been  burned, 
but  the  palisade  around  them  was  still  standing,  though 
breached  and  broken.  The  Iroquois  rushed  in;  but  the 
Hurons  were  at  their  beela  Many  of  the  fugitives  were  cap- 
tured, the  rest  killed  or  put  to  utter  rout,  aod  the  triumphant 
Hurons  remained  masters  of  the  place. 

The  Iroquois  who  escaped  fled  to  St.  Ignace.  Here,  or  on 
the  way  thither,  they  found  the  main  body  of  the  invaders ; 
and  when  they  heard  of  the  disaster,  the  whole  swarm, 
beside  themselves  with  rage,  turned  towards  St.  Louis  to 
take  their  revenge  Now  ensued  one  of  the  most  furious 
Indian  battles  on  record.  The  Hurons  within  the  palisade 
did  not  much  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty;  for  many  had 
been  killed  or  disabled,  and  many,  perhaps,  had  sttt^led 
away.  Most  of  their  enemies  had  guns,  while  they  had  but 
few.  Their  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows,  war-clubs, 
hatchets,  and  knives ;  and  of  these  they  made  good  use,  sal- 
lying repeatedly,  fighting  like  devils,  and  driving  back  their 
assailants  again  and  again.  There  are  times  when  the 
Indian  warrior  forgets  his  cautious  maxims,  and  throws  him- 
self into  battle  with  a  mad  and  reckless  ferocity.  The  des- 
peration of  one  party,  and  the  fierce  courage  of  both,  kept  up 
the  fight  after  the  day  had  closed ;  and  the  scout  from  Sainte 
Marie,  as  he  bent  listening  under  the  gloom  of  the  pines, 
heard,  far  into  the  night,  the  howl  of  battle  rising  from  the 
darkened  forest.  The  principal  chief  of  the  Iroquois  was 
severely  wounded,  and  nearly  a  hundred  of  their  warriora 
were  killed  on  the  spot    When,  at  length,  their  numbeis 
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and  peiBistent  fury  prevailed,  their  only  prize  was  aome 
twenty  Huron  warriors,  spent  with  fatigue  and  faint  with 
losa  of  blood.  The  rest  lay  dead  around  the  shattered  pali- 
sades which  they  had  so  valiantly  defended.  Fatuity,  not 
cowardice,  was  the  ruin  of  the  Huron  nation. 

The  lamps  burned  all  night  at  Sainte  Marie,  and  its  de- 
fenders stood  watching  till  daylight,  musket  in  hand.  The 
Jesuits  prayed  without  ceasing,  and  Saint  Joseph  was  be- 
si^ed  with  invocations.  "  Those  of  us  who  were  priests," 
writes  Ragueneau, "  each  made  a  vow  to  say  a  mass  in  his 
honor  every  month,  for  the  space  of  a  year ;  and  all  the 
rest  bound  themselves  by  vows  to  divers  penances."  The 
expected  onslaught  did  not  take  place.  Not  ao  Iroquois  ap- 
peared. Their  victory  had  been  bought  too  dear,  and  they 
had  no  stomach  for  more  fighting.  All  the  next  day,  the 
eighteenth,  a  stillness,  like  the  dead  lull  of  a  tempest,  fol- 
lowed the  turmoil  of  yesterday, —  as  if,  says  the  Father 
Superior,  "  the  country  were  waiting,  palsied  with  fright,  for 
some  new  disaster." 

On  the  following  day,  —  the  journalist  fails  not  to  mention 
that  it  vras  the  festival  of  Saint  Joseph,  —  Indians  came  in 
with  tidings  that  a  panic  had  seized  the  Iroquois  camp,  that 
the  chiefs  could  not  control  it,  and  that  the  whole  body  of 
invaders  was  retreating  in  disorder,  possessed  with  a  vague 
terror  that  the  Hurons  were  upon  them  in  force.  They  had 
found  time,  however,  for  an  act  of  atrocious  cruelty.  They 
planted  stakes  in  the  bark  houses  of  St.  Ignace,  and  bound 
to  them  those  of  their  prisoners  whom  they  meant  to  sacri- 
fice, male  and  female,  from  old  age  to  infancy,  husbands, 
mothers,  and  children,  side  by  side.  Then,  as  they  retreated, 
they  set  the  town  on  fire,  and  laughed  with  savage  glee  at 
the  shrieks  of  anguish  that  rose  from  the  blazing  dwellings. 
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They  loaded  the  rest  of  their  prisoners  with  their  baggage 
and  plunder,  and  drove  them  through  the  forest  southward, 
braining  witli  theii  hatchets  any  who  gave  out  on  the 
march.  An  old  woman,  who  had  escaped  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  flames  of  St.  Ignace,  made  her  way  to  St.  Michel,  a 
large  town  not  far  from  the  desolate  site  of  St,  Joseidli.  Here 
she  found  about  seven  hundred  Huron  warriors,  hastily  mus- 
tered. She  set  them  on  the  track  of  the  retreating  Iroquois, 
and  they  took  up  the  chase,  —  but  evidently  with  no  great 
et^mess  to  overtake  their  dangerous  enemy,  well  armed  as  he 
was  with  Dutch  guns,  while  they  had  little  beside  their  bows 
and  arrows.  They  found,  as  they  advanced,  the  dead  bodies 
of  prisoners  tomahawked  on  the  march,  and  others  bound 
fast  to  trees  and  half  burned  by  the  fagots  piled  hastily 
around  them.  The  Iroquois  pushed  forward  with  such 
headlong  speed,  that  the  pursuers  could  not,  or  would  not, 
overtake  them;  and,  after  two  days,  they  gave  over  the 
attempt. 
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THE  MARTYES* 

Oh  the  morning  of  tiie  twentieth,  the  Jesuits  at  Sainte 
Marie  received  full  confirmation  of  the  reported  retreat  of  the 
invaders ;  and  one  of  them,  with  seven  armed  Frenchmen, 
set  out  for  the  scene  of  havoc  They  passed  St.  Louis,  where 
the  bloody  ground  was  strown  thick  with  corpses,  and,  two 
or  three  miles  farther  on,  reached  St,  Ignace.  Here  they 
saw  a  spectacle  of  horror ;  for  among  the  ashes  of  the  burnt 
town  were  scattered  in  profusion  the  half-consumed  bodies 
of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  fiames.  Apart  from  the 
rest,  they  saw  a  sight  that  banished  all  else  from  their 
thoughts;  for  they  found  what  they  had  come  to  seek, — 
the  scorched  and  mangled  relics  of  Br^beuf  and  Lalemant. 
They  had  learned  their  fate  already  from  Huron  prisoners, 
many  of  whom  had  made  their  escape  in  the  panic  and  con- 
tusion of  the  Iroquois  retreat.  They  described  what  they 
had  seen,  and  the  condition  in  which  the  bodies  were  found 
confirmed  their  story. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth, —  the  day  when  the 
two  prieste  were  captured,  —  Br^beuf  was  led  apart,  and 
bound  to  a  stake.  He  seemed  more  concerned  for  his  cap- 
tive converts  than  for  himself,  and  addressed  them  in  a  loud 
voice,  exhorting  them  to  suffer  patiently,  and  promising 
Heaven  as  their  reward.  The  Iroquois,  incensed,  scorched 
>iiin  from  head  to  foot,  to  silence  him ;  whereupon,  in  the 

1  The  Jeiniti  in  Nortb  America  in  the  Seventeenth  Centniy,  Ch.  XXVIII. 
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tone  of  a  master,  be  threatened  them  with  everlasting  flames, 
for  persecuting  the  worshippers  of  God.  As  he  continued  to 
speak,  with  voice  and  countenance  unchanged,  they  cut  away 
his  lower  lip  and  thrust  a  red-hot  iron  down  his  throat.  He 
still  held  his  taU  form  erect  and  defiant,  with  no  sign  or 
sound  of  pain;  and  they  tried  another  means  to  overcome 
him.  They  led  out  Lalemant,  that  Br^beuf  might  see  him 
tortured.  They  had  tied  strips  of  bark,  smeared  with  pitch, 
about  his  naked  body.  When  he  saw  the  condition  of  his 
Superior,  he  could  not  hide  his  agitation,  and  called  out  to 
him,  with  a  broken  voice,  in  the  words  of  Saint  Paul,  "  We 
are  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men." 
Then  he  threw  himself  at  Br^beuf's  feet;  upon  which  the 
Iroquois  seized  him,  made  him  fast  to  a  stake,  and  set  fire 
to  the  bark  that  enveloped  him.  As  the  flame  rose,  he  threw 
his  arms  upward  with  a  shriek  of  supplication  to  Heaven. 
Next  they  hung  around  Br^heuf's  neck  a  collar  made  of 
hatchets  heated  red-hot;  but  the  indomitable  priest  stood 
like  a  rock.  A  Huron  in  the  crowd,  who  had  been  a  con- 
vert of  the  mission,  but  was  now  an  Iroquois  by  adoption, 
called  out,  with  the  malice  of  a  renegade,  to  pour  hot  water 
on  their  heads,  since  they  had  poured  so  much  cold  water  on 
those  of  others.  The  kettle  was  accordingly  slung,  and  the 
water  boiled  and  poured  slowly  on  the  heads  of  the  two 
missionaries.  "  We  baptize  you,"  they  cried,  "  that  you  may 
be  happy  in  Heaven ;  for  nobody  can  be  saved  without  a 
good  baptism."  Br^beuf  would  not  flinch ;  and,  in  a  rage, 
they  cut  strips  of  flesh  from  his  limbs,  and  devoured  them 
before  his  eyes.  Other  renegade  Hurons  called  out  to  him, 
"  You  told  us,  that,  the  more  one  suffers  on  earth,  the  happier 
he  is  in  Heaven,  We  wish  to  make  you  happy ;  we  torment 
you  because  we  love  you ;  and  you  ought  to  thank  us  for  it" 
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After  a  succession  of  other  revoltii^  tortures,  they  sc&Iped 
him;  when,  seeing  him  nearly  dead,  they  laid  open  his 
breast,  and  came  in  a  crowd  to  drink  the  blood  of  so  valiant 
an  enemy,  thinkii^  to  imbibe  with  it  some  portion  of  his 
courage.    A  chief  then  tore  out  his  heart,  and  devoured  it. 

Thus  died  Jean  de  Br^beuf,  the  founder  of  the  Huron 
mission,  its  truest  hero,  and  its  greatest  martyr.  He  came 
of  a  noble  race,  —  the  same,  it  is  said,  from  which  sprang  the 
English  Earls  of  Arundel;  but  never  had  the  mailed  barons 
of  his  line  confronted  a  fate  so  appalling,  with  so  prodigious 
a  constancy.  To  the  last  he  refused  to  flinch,  and  "  his 
death  was  the  astonishment  of  his  murderers."  In  him  au 
enthusiastic  devotion  was  grafted  on  an  heroic  nature.  His 
bodily  endowments  were  as  remarkable  as  the  temper  of  his 
mind.  His  manly  proportions,  his  strength,  and  his  endur- 
ance, which  incessant  fasts  and  penances  could  not  under- 
mine, had  always  won  for  him  the  respect  of  the  Indians, 
no  less  than  a  courage  imiconscious  of  fear,  and  yet  redeemed 
from  raslmess  by  a  cool  and  vigorous  judgment ;  for,  extrava- 
gant as  were  the  chimeras  which  fed  the  fires  of  his  zeal, 
they  were  consistent  with  the  soberest  good  sense  on  matters 
of  practical  bearing, 

lalemant,  physically  weak  from  childhood,  and  slender 
almost  to  emaciation,  was  constitutionally  unequal  to  a  dis- 
play of  fortitude  like  that  of  his  colleague.  When  Br^beuf 
died,  he  was  led  back  to  the  house  whence  he  had  been 
taken,  and  tortured  there  aU  night,  until,  in  the  momii^, 
one  of  the  Iroquois,  growii^  tired  of  the  protracted  enter- 
tainment, killed  him  with  a  hatchet.  It  was  said,  that,  at 
times,  he  seemed  beside  himself;  then,  rallying,  with  hands 
uplifted,  he  offered  his  sufferings  to  Heaven  as  a  sacrifice. 
His  robust  companion  had  lived  less  than  four  houra  under 
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the  torture,  while  he  survived  it  for  nearly  seventeen.    Per- 
haps the  Titanic  effort  ol  will  with  which  Br^beuf  repressed 
all  show  of  Buffeiing  conspired  with  the  Iroquois  knives  and 
firebrands  to  ezhaust  his  vitality ; 
perhaps  his  tormentors,  enraged 
at  his  fortitude,  forgot  their  sub- 
tlety, and  struck  too  near  the  life. 
The  bodies  of  the  two  mission- 
aries were  carried  to  Sainte  Marie, 
and  buried  in  the  cemetery  there ; 
but  the  skull  of  Br^euf  was  pre- 
served   as  a  relic    His  family 

Jean  <£<  BriUuf  ^^""^  *^™  ^™°*«  *  ^'^'^^^  ^^''  °^ 

their  martyred  kinsman,  in  the 

base  of  which  was  a  recess  to  contain  the  skull ;  and,  to  this 

day,  the  bust  and  the  relic  within  are  preserved  with  pious 

care  by  the  nuns  of  the  HOtel-Dieu  at  Quebec 
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FAILITEE  OF  THE  JESUITS* 

With  the  fall  of  the  Eoroiis,  fell  the  best  hope  of  the 
Canadian  mission.  Thej,  and  the  stable  and  populoiui  com- 
monitiea  around  them,  had  been  the  rude  material  from 
which  ttie  Jesuit  would  have  formed  his  Christian  empire  in 
the  wilderness ;  but,  one  b^  one,  these  kindred  peoples  were 
uprooted  and  swept  awaj,  while  the  Qeighboring  Algonquin^, 
to  whom  thej  had  been  a  bulwark,  were  involved  with  them 
in  a  common  ruin.  The  land  of  promise  was  turned  to  a 
solitude  and  a  desolation.  There  was  still  work  in  hand,  it 
is  tane,  —  vast  r^ons  to  explore,  and  countless  heathens  to 
snatch  from  perdition;  but  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  re- 
mote and  scattered  hordes,  from  whose  conversion  it  waa 
vain  to  look  for  t^  same  solid  and  decisive  results. 

In  &  measure,  the  occupation  of  ihe  Jesuits  was  gone. 
Some  of  them  went  home,  "  well  resolved,"  writes  the  Father 
Superior, "  to  return  to  the  combat  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
trumpet;"  while  of  those  who  remained,  about  twenty  in 
number,  several  soon  fell  victims  to  famine,  hardship,  and 
the  Iroquois.  A  few  years  more,  and  Canada  ceased  to  be  a 
mission ;  political  and  commercial  intereeta  gradually  became 
ascendant,  and  the  story  of  Jesuit  propagandism  was  inter- 
woven with  her  civil  and  military  annals. 

1  Tht  Jemiti  in  North  Amirio  in  thi  ScTauteentli  Centarj,  Ch.  XXZIT. 
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Here,  then,  cloees  this  wild  and  bloody  act  of  the  great 
drama  of  New  Fraoce ;  and  now  let  the  curtain  fall,  while 
we  ponder  its  meanii^. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Jesuits  is  obvious.  The 
guns  and  tomahawks  of  the  Iroquois  were  the  ruin  of  their 
hopes.  Could  they  have  curbed  or  converted  those  ferocious 
bands,  it  is  little  less  than  certain  that  their  dream  would 
have  become  a  reality.  Savages  tamed  —  not  civilized,  for 
that  was  scarcely  possible  —  would  have  been  distiibuted  in 
communities  through  the  valleys  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi,  ruled  by  priests  in  the  interest  of  Catholicity 
and  of  France.  Their  habits  of  agriculture  would  have  been 
developed,  and  their  instincts  of  mutual  slaughter  repressed. 
The  swift  decline  of  the  Indian  population  would  have  been 
arrested ;  and  it  would  have  been  made,  through  the  fur- 
tiade,  a  source  of  prosperity  to  New  France,  Unmolested 
by  Indian  enemies,  and  fed  by  a  rich  commerce,  she  would 
have  put  forth  a  vigorous  growth.  True  to  her  far-reaching 
and  adventurous  genius,  she  would  have  occupied  the  West 
with  traders,  settlers,  and  garrisons,  and  cut  up  the  viigin 
wilderness  into  fiefa,  while  as  yet  the  colonies  of  Finland 
were  but  a  weak  and  broken  line  along  the  shore  of  the 
Atlantic ;  and  when  at  last  the  great  conflict  came,  England 
and  Liberty  would  have  been  confronted,  not  by  a  depleted 
antagonist,  still  feeble  from  the  exhaustion  of  a  starved  and 
persecuted  infancy,  but  by  an  athletic  champitm  of  the 
principles  of  Eichelieu  and  of  Loyola. 

Liberty  may  thank  the  Iroquois,  that,  by  their  insensate 
fury,  the  plans  of  her  adversary  were  brought  to  nought,  and 
a  peril  and  a  woe  averted  from  her  futura  They  ruined  the 
trade  which  was  the  life-blood  of  New  France ;  they  stopped 
the  current  of  hei  arteries,  and  made  all  her  early  years  a 
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misery  and  a  terror.  Kot  that  they  changed  her  destinies. 
The  contest  on  this  continent  between  LibeiHy  and  Abeolu- 
tism  was  never  doubtful ;  but  the  triumph  of  the  one  would 
have  been  dearly  bought,  and  the  downfall  of  the  other  in- 
completa  Populations  fonned  in  the  ideas  and  habits  of  a 
feudal  monarchy,  and  controlled  by  a  hierarchy  profoundly 
hostile  to  freedom  of  thought,  would  have  remained  a  hin- 
drance and  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  that  majestic 
experiment  of  which  America  is  the  field. 

The  Jesuits  saw  their  hopes  struck  down ;  and  their  faith, 
&ough  not  shaken,  was  sorely  tried.  The  Providence  of  Grod 
seemed  in  their  eyes  dark  and  Jnezplicable ;  but,  from  the 
stand-point  of  Liberty,  that  Providence  is  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noon.  Meanwhile  let  those  who  have  prevailed  yield  due 
honor  to  the  defeated.  Their  virtues  shine  amidst  the  rubbish 
of  error,  like  diamonds  and  gold  in  the  gravel  of  the  torrent 

[In  1653  a  temporary  peace  was  patched  up  between  the 
French  and  the  Iroquois.  In  order  to  obtain  a  lasting  in- 
fluence over  this  dangerous  race  a  Jesuit  mission  was  estab- 
lished in  1656  among  the  Onondagas,  the  central  tribe  of 
the  five  nation  confederacy.  "  The  Jesuits,"  says  Parkman, 
"had  essayed  a  fearful  task,  to  convert  the  Iroquois  to 
God  and  to  the  king,  thwart  the  Dutch  heretics  of  the 
Hudson,  save  sonls  from  hell,  avert  ruin  from  Canada,  and 
thus  raise  their  order  to  a  place  of  honor  and  influence  both 
hard  earned  and  well  earned.  The  mission  at  Lake  Onon- 
daga was  but  a  base  of  operations."  ^ 

The  desperate  enterprise  was  doomed  to  failure.     Within 

two  years  the  situation  of  the  Jesuits  was  perilous  in  the 

extreme.     The  Mohawks  by  murder  and  pillf^  had  openly 

1  The  Old  B^me  in  Canada,  Ch.  IV. 
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defied  the  French,  and  the  missionaries  heard  ominous 
rumors  that  their  death  had  been  decreed.  Thej  deter- 
mined to  escape,  and  as  forceful  means  were  beyond  their 
power,  thej  resorted  to  a  device  which  the  gluttonous  habits 
of  the  Indians  alone  rendered  possible  of  success.  The  Jesuit 
fathers  invited  all  the  warrioia  to  a  sumptuous  banquet  where 
the  1&W8  of  hospitality  demanded  that  the  guests  should  eat 
whatever  was  placed  before  them.  At  midnight,  when  they 
were  aleepii^  stupefied  with  bestial  excess,  the  Jesuits  silently 
withdrew  and  cautiously  descended  to  the  shore,  where  their 
comrades,  already  embarked,  lay  on  their  oars  anxiously 
awaiting  them.  When  the  Indians  woke  in  the  morning 
Uieir  ghostly  hosts  had  vanished.  —  Eo.j 
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THE  HEROES  OF  THE  LONG  SAUT* 

In  April,  1660,  before  tbe  designs  of  the  Iroqaois  were 
known,  a  young  officer  named  Daulac,^  commaiidant  of  the 
garriaoa  of  Montreal,  a3ked  leave  of  Maisonneuve,  the  gover- 
nor, to  lead  a  party  of  volunteers  against  tbe  enemy.  His 
plan  was  bold  to  desperation.  It  was  known  tbat  Iroqaois 
wairioTS  in  great  nnmbers  had  wintered  among  tbe  forests  of 
the  Ottawa.  Danlac  proposed  to  waylay  them  on  tJieir 
descent  of  the  river,  and  fight  them  without  regard  to  dis- 
parity of  force.  The  settlers  of  Montreal  had  hitherto  acted 
solely  on  the  defensive,  for  tbeir  numbers  had  been  too  small 
for  aggressive  war.  Of  late  their  strength  bad  been  some- 
what increased,  and  Maisonneuve,  judging  tbat  a  display  of 
enterprise  and  boldness  might  act  as  a  check  on  the  audacity 
of  the  enemy,  at  length  gave  his  consent, 

Adam  Daulac,or  DoUard,  Sieur  des  0rmeam,wa3  a  young 
man  of  good  family,  who  had  come  to  the  colony  three  years 
before,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  bad  held  some  military 
command  in  Frauce,  though  in  what  rank  does  not  appear. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  been  involved  in  some  affair  which 
made  him  anxious  to  wipe  out  tbe  memory  of  the  past  by  a 
noteworthy  exploit;  and  he  bad  been  busy  for  some  time 
among  the  young  men  of  Montreal,  inviting  them  to  join 
him  in  tbe  enterprise  he  meditated.    Sixteen  of  them  caught 

>  The  Old  IWgime  in  Canada,  Ch.  VI. 

*  Soaietitnei  tMa  name  is  spelled  "  DolUld."  —  Ed. 
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his  spirit,  struck  bands  with  Mm,  and  pledged  their  word. 
They  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  accept  no  quarter ;  and, 
having  gained  Maisonneuve's  consent,  they  made  their  wills, 
confessed,  and  received  the  aacramenta.  As  they  knelt  for 
the  last  time  before  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hdtel- 
Dieu,  that  sturdy  little  population  of  pious  Indian-fighters 
gazed  on  them  with  entliusiasm,  not  unmixed  with  an  envy 
which  had  in  it  nothing  ignoble.  Some  of  the  chief  men  of 
Montreal,  with  the  brave  Charles  Le  Moyne  at  their  head, 
b^ed  them  to  wait  till  the  spring  sowii^  was  over,  that 
they  might  join  them ;  but  Daulac  refused.  He  was  jealous 
of  the  glory  and  the  danger,  and  be  wished  to  command, 
which  he  could  not  have  done  had  Le  Moyse  been  present. 

The  spirit  of  the  enterprise  was  purely  medieval  The 
enthusiasm  of  honor,  tbe  enthusiasm  of  adventure,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  faith,  were  its  motive  forces.  Daulac  was  a 
knight  of  the  early  crusades  among  the  forests  and  savages 
of  the  New  World.  Yet  the  incidents  of  this  exotic  heroism 
are  definite  and  clear  as  a  tale  of  yesterday.  The  names, 
ages,  and  occupations  of  the  seventeen  young  men  may  still 
be  read  on  the  ancient  raster  of  Uie  parish  of  Montreal ; 
and  the  notarial  acts  of  that  year,  preserved  in  the  records  of 
the  city,  contain  minute  accounts  of  such  property  as  each 
of  them  possessed.  Tbe  three  eldest  were  of  twenty-eight, 
thirty,  and  thirty-one  years  respectively.  The  age  of  the 
rest  varied  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-seven.  They  were 
of  various  callings, —  soldiers,  armorers,  locksmiths,  lime* 
burners,  or  settlers  without  trades.  The  greater  number  had 
come  to  the  colony  as  part  of  the  reinforcement  brought  by 
Maisonneuve  in  1653. 

After  a  solemn  farewell  they  embarked  in  several  canoes 
well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition.     They  were  very 
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iudifferent  canoe-men ;  and  it  is  said  that  ttiey  lost  a  veek 
in  vain  attempta  to  pass  the  swift  current  of  St  Anne,  at  the 
head  of  the  island  of  Montreal  At  length  they  were  more 
successful,  and  enterii^  the  mouth  of  the  Ottava,  crossed 
the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  and  slowly  advanced  against 
the  current. 

Meanwhile,  forty  warriora  of  that  remnant  of  the  Hurons 
who,  in  spite  of  IroquoiB  persecutions,  still  lingered  at  Que- 
bec, had  set  out  on  a  war-party,  led  by  the  brave  and  wOy 
£tienne  Annahotaha,  their  most  noted  chiet  They  stopped 
by  the  way  at  Three  Rivers,  where  they  found  a  band  of 
Christian  Algonquins  under  a  chief  named  Mituvem^. 
Annahotaha  challenged  him  to  a  trial  of  courage,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  meet  at  Montreal,  wheie  they  were 
likely  to  find  a  speedy  opportunity  of  putting  their  mettle  to 
the  teat  Thither,  accordingly,  they  repaired,  the  Algonquin 
with  three  followers,  and  the  Huron  with  thirty-nina 

It  was  not  long  before  they  learned  the  departure  of  Daulac 
and  his  companions.  "  For,"  observes  the  honest  Dollier  de 
Casson,  "  the,  principal  fault  of  our  Frenchmen  is  to  talk 
too  much."  The  wish  seized  them  to  share  the  adventure, 
and  to  that  end  the  Huron  chief  asked  the  governor  for 
a  letter  to  Daulac,  to  serve  as  credentials.  Maisonneuve 
hesitated.  His  faith  in  Huron  valor  was  not  great,  and  he 
feared  the  proposed  alliance.  Nevertheless,  he  at  length 
yielded  so  far  as  to  give  Annahotaha  a  letter  in  which 
Daulac  was  told  to  accept  or  reject  the  proffered  reinforce- 
ment as  he  should  see  fit  The  Hurons  and  Algonquins 
now  embarked  and  paddled  in  pursuit  of  the  seventeen 
Frenchmen. 

They  meanwhile  had  passed  with  difBcuIty  the  swift  cur- 
irait  at  Carillon,  and  about  the  iirst  of  May  reached  the  foot 
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of  the  more  formidable  rapid  called  the  Long  Saut,  where  a 
tumult  of  waters,  foaming  among  ledges  and  boulders,  barred 
the  onward  waj.  It  was  needless  to  go  faithec  The  Iro- 
quois were  sure  to  pass  the  Saut,  and  could  be  fought  here  " 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  Just  below  the  rapid,  where  the  forests 
sloped  gently  to  the  shore,  among  the  bushes  and  stumps  of 
Uie  rotigh  clearii^  made  in  conatnictii^  it,  stood  a  palisade 
fort,  the  work  of  an  A^nquin  war-party  in  the  past  autumn. 
It  was  a  mere  enclosure  of  trunks  of  small  trees  planted  in 
a  circle,  and  was  already  ruinous.  Such  as  it  was,  the 
Frenchmen  took  possession  of  it  Their  first  care,  one  would 
think,  should  have  been  to  repair  and  strengthen  it ;  but  thia 
they  seem  not  to  have  done ;  possibly,  in  the  exaltation  of 
their  minds,  they  scorned  such  precaution.  They  made  their 
files,  and  slung  their  kettles  on  the  neighboring  shore  ;  and 
here  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins. 
Daulac,  it  seems,  made  no  objection  to  their  company,  and 
they  all  bivouacked  together.  Morning  and  noon  and  night 
they  prayed  in  three  different  tongues ;  and  when  at  sunset 
the  long  reach  of  forests  on  the  farther  shore  basked  peace- 
fully in  the  level  rays,  the  rapids  joined  theix  hoarse  music 
to  the  notes  of  their  evening  hymn. 

In  a  day  or  two  their  scouts  came  in  with  tidings  that  two 
Iroquois  canoes  were  coming  down  the  Saut.  I>aulac  had 
time  to  set  bis  men  in  ambush  among  the  bushes  at  a  point 
where  he  thought  the  strangers  likely  to  land.  He  judged 
aright.  The  canoes,  bearing  five  Iroquois,  approached,  and 
were  met  by  a  volley  fired  with  such  precipitAtion  that  one 
or  more  of  them  escaped  the  shot,  fled  into  the  forest,  and 
told  their  mischance  to  their  main  body,  two  hundred  in^ 
number,  on  the  river  above.  A  fleet  of  canoes  suddenly 
appeared,  bounding  down  the  rapids,  filled  with  warriors 
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eager  for  revenge.  The  allies  had  barely  time  to  escape 
to  theit  fort,  leaving  their  kettles  etill  elung  over  the 
fires.  The  Iroquois  made  a  hasty  and  desultory  attack,  and 
were  quickly  repulsed.  They  next  opened  a  parley,  hoping, 
no  doubt,  to  gain  some  advantage  by  surprise.  Palling  in 
this,  they  set  themselves,  after  their  custom  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  building  a  rude  fort  of  their  own  in  the  neighboring 
forest. 

This  gave  the  French  a  breathii^-time,  and  they  used  it  for 
strengthening  their  defences.  Being  provided  with  tools, 
they  planted  a  row  of  stakes  within  their  palisade,  to  form  a 
double  fence,  and  filled  the  intervening  space  with  earth  and 
stones  to  the  height  of  a  man,  leaving  some  twenty  loop-boles, 
at  each  of  which  three  marksmen  were  stationed.  Their 
work  was  still  unfinished  wheu  the  Iroquois  were  upon  them 
again.  They  had  broken  to  pieces  the  birch  canoes  of  the 
French  and  their  allies,  and,  kindling  the  bark,  rushed  up  to 
pile  it  blazing  against  the  palisade ;  but  so  brisk  and  steady 
a  fire  met  them  that  they  recoiled  and  at  last  gave  way. 
They  came  on  again,  and  again  were  driven  back,  leaving 
many  of  their  number  on  the  ground,  among  them  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Senecos.  Some  of  the  French  dashed  out, 
and,  covered  by  the  fire  of  their  comrades,  hacked  off  his 
head,  and  stuck  it  on  the  palisade,  while  the  Iroquois  howled 
in  a  frenzy  of  helpless  tage.  They  tried  another  attack,  and 
were  beaten  off  a  Uiird  time. 

This  dashed  their  spirits,  and  they  sent  a  canoe  to  call  to 
their  aid  five  hundred  of  their  warriors  who  were  mustered 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Eichelieu.  These  were  the  allies 
whom,  but  for  this  untoward  check,  they  were  on  their  way 
to  join  for  a  combined  attack  on  Quebec,  Three  fiivers,  and 
MoDtreaL    It  was  maddening  to  see  their  grand  project 
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thwarted  by  a  fev  French  and  Indians  ensconced  in  a  paltiy 
redoubt,  scarcely  better  than  a  cattle-pen;  but  they  were 
forced  to  digest  the  affront  aa  best  they  might 

Meanwhile,  crouched  behind  trees  and  1(^,  they  beset  the 
fort,  harassing  its  defenders  day  and  night  with  a  spattering 
fire  and  a  constant  menace  of  attack.  Thus  five  days  passed. 
Hunger,  thirst,  and  want  of  sleep  wrought  fatally  on  the 
strength  of  the  French  and  their  allies,  who,  pent  up  together 
in  their  narrow  prison,  fought  and  prayed  by  turns.  De- 
prived as  they  were  of  water,  they  could  not  swallow  the 
crushed  Indian  com,  or  "hominy,"  which  was  their  only 
food.  Some  of  them,  under  cover  of  a  brisk  lire,  ran  down  to 
the  river  and  filled  such  small  vessels  as  they  had ;  but  this 
pittance  only  tantalized  their  thirst.  They  dug  a  hole  in  the 
fort,  and  were  rewarded  at  last  by  a  little  muddy  water 
oozing  through  Uie  clay. 

Among  the  assailants  were  a  number  of  Hurons,  adopted 
by  the  Iroquois  and  fightii^  on  their  side.  These  renegades 
now  shouted  to  their  countrymen  in  the  fort,  telling  them 
that  a  fresh  army  was  close  at  hand ;  that  they  would  soon 
be  attacked  by  seven  or  ei^t  hundred  warriors ;  and  that 
their  only  hope  was  in  joining  the  Iroquois,  who  would 
receive  them  as  friends.  Annahotaha's  followers,  half  dead 
with  thirst  and  famine,  listened  to  their  seducers,  took  the 
bait,  and,  one,  two,  or  three  at  a  time,  climbed  the  palisade 
and  ran  over  to  the  enemy,  amid  the  hootingsand  execrations 
of  those  whom  they  deserted.  Their  chief  stood  firm ;  and 
when  he  saw  his  nephew.  La  Mouche,  join  the  other  fugi- 
tives, he  fired  his  pistol  at  him  in  a  rage.  The  four  Algon- 
quins,  who  had  no  mercy  to  hope  for,  stood  fast,  with  the 
courage  of  despair. 

On  the  fifth  day  an  uproar  of  unearthly  yells  from  seveo 
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handred  savage  throau,  mingled  with  a  clattering  salute  of 
musketiy,  told  the  Frenclimen  that  the  expected  reinforce- 
ment had  come ;  and  boob,  in  the  forest  and  on  the  clearing, 
a  crowd  of  warriora  mustered  for  the  attack.  Knowing  from 
the  Huron  deserters  the  weakness  of  their  enemy,  they  had 
no  doubt  of  an  easy  victory.  They  advanced  cautiously,  as 
was  usual  with  the  Iroquois  before  their  blood  was  up, 
screechii^,  leaping  from  side  to  side,  and  firing  as  they  came 
on ;  but  the  French  were  at  their  posts,  and  every  loophole 
darted  its  tongue  of  fire.  Besides  muskets,  they  had  heavy 
musketoons  of  large  calibre,  which,  scattering  scraps  of  lead 
and  iron  among  the  throng  of  savages,  often  maimed  several 
of  them  at  one  discharge.  The  Iroquois,  astonished  at  the 
persistent  v^r  of  the  defence,  fell  back  discomfited.  The 
fire  of  the  French,  who  were  themselves  completely  under 
cover,  had  told  upon  them  with  deadly  effect  Three  days 
more  wore  away  in  a  series  of  futile  attacks,  made  with 
little  concert  or  vigor;  and  during  all  this  time  Daulac  and 
his  men,  reeling  with  exhaustion,  fought  and  prayed  as 
before,  sure  of  a  martyr's  reward. 

The  uncertain,  vacillating  temper  common  to  all  Indians 
now  h^an  to  declare  itselt  Some  of  the  Iroquois  were  for 
going  hom&  Others  revolted  at  the  thought,  aixd  declared 
that  it  would  be  an  eternal  disgrace  to  lose  so  many  men  at 
the  hands  of  so  paltry  an  enemy,  and  yet  fail  to  take 
revenge.  It  was  resolved  to  make  a  general  assault,  and  vol- 
unteers were  called  for  to  lead  the  attack.  After  the  custom 
on  such  occasions,  bundles  of  small  sticks  were  thrown  upon 
the  ground,  and  those  picked  them  up  who  dared,  thus 
accepting  the  gage  of  battle,  and  enrolling  themselves  in 
the  forlorn  hope.  No  precaution  was  neglected.  Large  and 
heavy  shields  foor  or  five  feet  h%h  were  made  by  lashing 
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together  three  split  logs  with  the  aid  of  cross-bara.  Covers 
iug  themeelvea  with  these  mantelets,  the  choEen  band  ad- 
vanced, followed  by  the  motley  throng  of  warriors.  In  spite 
of  a  brisk  fire,  they  readied  the  palisade,  and,  crouching 
below  the  range  of  shot,  hewed  furioualy  with  their  hatchets 
to  cut  their  way  through.  The  rest  followed  close,  and 
swarmed  like  angiy  hornets  around  the  little  fort,  backing 
and  tearing  to  get  in. 

Daulac  had  crammed  a  lai^e  musketoon  with  powder,  and 
plugged  up  the  muzzle.  Lighting  the  fuse  inserted  in  it,  he 
tried  to  throw  it  over  the  barrier,  to  burst  like  a  grenade 
among  the  crowd  of  savages  without;  but  it  struck  the 
ragged  top  of  one  of  the  palisades,  fell  back  among  the 
Frenchmen  and  exploded,  killing  and  wounding  several  of 
them,  and  nearly  blinding  others.  In  the  confusion  that 
followed,  the  Iroquois  got  possession  of  the  loopholes, 
and,  thrusting  in  their  guns,  fired  on  those  within.  In  a 
moment  more  they  had  torn  a  breach  in  the  palisade;  but, 
nerved  with  the  energy  of  desperation,  Daulac  and  his  fol- 
lowers sprang  to  defend  it.  Another  breach  was  made,  and 
then  another.  Daulac  was  struck  dead,  but  the  survivors 
kept  up  the  fight.  With  a  sword  or  a  hatchet  in  one  hand 
and  a  knife  in  the  other,  they  threw  themselves  against  the 
throng  of  enemies,  striking  and  stabbing  with  the  fury  of  mad- 
men ;  till  the  Iroquois,  despairing  of  takii^  them  alive,  fired 
volley  after  volley  and  shot  them  down.  All  was  over,  and  a 
burst  of  triumphant  yells  proclaimed  the  dear-bought  victory. 

Searching  the  pile  of  corpses,  ihs  victors  found  four 
Frenchmen  still  breathing.  Three  had  scarcely  a  spark  of 
life,  and,  as  no  time  was  to  he  lost,  they  burned  them  on  Uie 
spot.  The  fourth,  less  fortunate,  seemed  likely  to  survive, 
and   they   reserved  him  for  future  torments.     As   for   the 
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Huron  deserters,  their  cowardice  profited  them  little.  The 
Iroquois,  regardless  of  their  promises,  fell  upon  them,  burned 
some  at  once,  and  carried  the  rest  to  their  villages  for  a 
similar  fate.  Five  of  the  number  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape,  and  it  was  from  them,  aided  by  admissions  made  long 
afterwards  by  the  Iroquois  themselves,  that  the  French  of 
Canada  derived  all  their  knowledge  of  this  glorious  disaster. 
To  the  colony  it  proved  a  salvation.  The  Iroquois  had  had 
fighting  enough.  If  seventeen  Frenchmen,  four  Algonquins, 
and  one  Huron,  behind  a  picket  fence,  could  hold  seven 
hundred  warriors  at  bay  so  Icmg,  what  might  they  expect 
from  many  such,  fighting  behind  walls  of  stone  ?  For  that 
year  they  thoi^ht  no  more  of  capturing  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal, but  went  home  dejected  and  amazed,  to  howl  over 
^eir  losses,  and  nurse  their  dashed  courage  for  a  day  of 


fme  Old  Bsgime.  —  Before  turning  our  attention  to  the 
adventurous  career  of  La  Salle  and  the  exploration  of  the 
Great  West,  it  would  be  well  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  older  settlements  in  New 
France,  and  of  the  political  institutions  under  which  they 
■were  governed- 

Colbert  had  taken  upon  himself,  subject  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  administration  of  Canada.  At 
home  his  reforms  were  salutary,  though  often  violent ;  but 
"it  is  in  his  commercial,  industrial,  and  colonial  policy 
that  the  profound  defects  of  the  great  minister's  system  are 
most  apparent,"  wrote  Parkman  in  "  The  Old  E^gime."  It 
was  a  system  of  authority,  monopoly,  and  exclusion,  in 
which  the  government,  and  not  the  individual,  acted 
always   the   foremost   part     Upright,  incorruptible,  ardent 
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for  the  public  good,  inflexible,  arrogaat,  and  domineering, 
Colbert  sought   to  drive  France  into   paths   of  prosperity, 
aud  create  colonies  by  the  energy  of  the  imperial  will     He 
feared,  and  with  reason,  that  the  want  of  enterprise  and 
capital  among  the  merchants  would  prevent  the  broad  and 
immediate  results  at  which  he  aimed ;  and  to  secure  these 
results,  he  established  a  series  of  great  tradii^  corporations, 
in  which  the  principles  of 
privilege  and  exclusion  were 
pushed  to  their  utmost  limits. 
The  Company  of  the  Hun- 
dred  Associates    had    been 
founded  in  1627  with  Rich- 
elieu at  its  head.     It   con- 
trolled   the    trade    of    the 
country,  except  the  fisheries, 
and,  subject  only  to  the  re- 
mote authority  of  the  king, 
it  exercised  sovereign  power 
in  New  France.     Under  its 
imiis  XIV  direction  the  cdony  thrived 

but  ill.  At  the  time  when 
they  forfeited  their  charter  to  the  Crown,  in  1663,  the  whole 
French  population  in  Canada  scarcely  reached  2,500  souls. 
In  that  year,  Canada  was  constituted  a  Royal  Province,  and 
Louis  XIV.  exercised  a  paternal  sway  which  soon  manifested 
itaelf  in  the  expansion  of  trade,  and  in  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  immigration. 

Louis  XIV",  still  clung,  however,  to  the  Company  idea,  and 
close  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Hundred  Associates  he  cre- 
ated the-  new  Company  of  the  West  by  a  royal  edict  issued  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1664     "  Scarcely  was  the  grand 
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macluiie  set  in  motion,"  writes  Farkman  in  "  The  Old 
S^gim^"  "when  its  directors  betrayed  a  narrowness  and 
blindness  of  policy  which  boded  the  enterprise  no  good. 
Canada  was  a  diief  sufferer.  Once  more,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
she  was  handed  over  to  a  selfish  league  of  merchants ;  monopoly 
in  trade,  monopoly  in  religion,  monopoly  in  govemmenL 
Nobody  but  the  company  had  a  right  to  bring  her  the  neces- 
saries of  life ;  and  nobody  but  the  company  had  a  right  to 
exercise  the  traffic  which  alone  could  give  her  the  means  of 
payii^  for  these  necessaries."  In  the  face  of  this  storm  of 
disapproval  even  the  king  was  forced  to  a<^  The  privileges 
of  the  company  were  curtailed.  Their  power  to  name  the 
governor  and  the  intendant  was  revoked,  and  the  king,  in 

1665,  appointed  to  these  high  offices  Daniel  de  E^my,  Sieur 
de  Courcelle,  as  governor,  and  Jean  Baptiate  Talon,  as  inten- 
dant But  before  appointing  rulers  for  Canada,  Louis  XIY. 
had  appointed,  aa  representative  of  the  Crown  for  all  his 
American  domains,  the  Marquis  de  Tracy,  with  the  title  of 
lieutenantr^neraL 

The  Canadian  careers  of  Courcelle  and  Tracy  need  but 
briefly  occupy  our  attention.  When  they  arrived  in  the 
colony  the  Iroquois  terror  was  at  its  he^ht.  Courcelle  de- 
termined to  strike  a  killing  blow,  and  discomfiture,  if  not 
defeat,  was  the  result.    In  the  heart  of  winter,  January, 

1666,  he  led  his  expedition  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Hudson  river.  They  mistook  the  route,  and  blundered  into 
the  Anglo-Dutch  settlements  about  Schenectady.  A  dis- 
heartened retreat  to  Canada  bore  every  evidence  of  disaster, 
with  men  dropping  out  to  perish  from  cold  and  starvation, 
and  the  vindictive  and  stealthy  Mohawks  doling  the  line 
of  march. 

la  September  of  the  same  year  Tracy  led  the  attack  in 
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person.  This  time  the  route  was  imenii^ly  followed  into 
the  heart  of  the  Mohawk  coontiy.  When  he  retired,  he  left 
behind  him  a  waste  of  desolation  and  smouldering  ashes,  but 
the  foe  bad  slipped  from  Ills  dutches. 

"Tracy's  work  was  done,"  says  Parkman,  "and  he  left 
Canada  with  the  glittering  nobUaae  in  his  brain.  Cour- 
celle  and  Talon  remained  to  rule  alone;  and  now  the 
great  experiment  was  begun.  Paternal  royalty  would  tiy 
its  hand  at  building  up  a  colony,  and  Talon  was  its  chosen 
agent"  ^  —  Ed.] 

>  The  Old  R^me  in  Ciiud*,  Ch,  XT. 
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CANADA  AS  A  EOYAL  PE0V1NCE> 

The  govemor^eneral  and  the  intendaut  of  Canada  an- 
swered to  those  of  a  French  province.  The  governor, 
excepting  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  colony,  was  a  militaiy 
noble ;  in  most  cases  bearing  a  title  and  sometimes  of  high 
lanlc  The  intendant,  as  in  France,  was  usually  drawn  from 
the  gens  de  role,  or  l^al  class.  The  mutual  relations  of  the 
two  officers  were  modified  by  the  circumstances  about  them. 
The  governor  was  superior  in  rank  to  the  intendant;  he 
commanded  the  troops,  conducted  relations  with  foreign 
countries  and  Indian  tribes,  and  took  precedence  on  all 
occasions  of  ceremony.  Unlike  a  provincial  governor  in 
Fiance,  he  had  great  and  substantial  power.  The  king  and 
the  minister,  his  sole  masters,  were  a  thousand  le^ues 
distant,  and  he  controlled  the  whole  military  force.  If  he 
abused  his  position,  there  was  no  remedy  but  in  appeal  to 
the  court,  which  alone  could  hold  him  in  check.  There 
were  local  governors  at  Montreal  and  Three  liivers;  but 
their  power  was  carefully  curbed,  and  they  were  forbidden 
to  fine  or  imprison  any  person  without  authority  &om 
Quebea 

The  intendant  was  virtually  a  spy  on  the  governor-general, 

of  whose  proceedings  and  of  everything  else  that  took  place 

be  was  required  to  make  report     Every  year  he  wrote  to  the 

minister  of  state,  one,  two,  three,  or  (our  Letters,  often  forty 

>  The  Old  B^me  in  Cusda,  Ch.  XIX. 
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or  fifty  pages  long,  filled  with  the  secrets  of  the  colony, 
political  and  personal,  great  and  small,  set  forth  with  a 
minuteness  often  interesting,  often  instructive,  and  often  ex- 
cessively tedious.  The  governor,  too,  wrote  letters  of  piti- 
less length ;  and  each  of  the  colleagues  was  jealous  of  the 
letters  of  the  other.  In  truth,  their  relations  to  each  other 
were  so  critical,  and  perfect  harmony  so  rare,  that  they 
might  almost  be  described  as  natural  enemies.  The  court, 
it  is  certain,  did  not  desire  their  perfect  accord ;  nor,  on  the 
other  band,  did  it  wish  them  to  quarrel :  it  aimed  to  keep 
them  OD  such  terms  that,  without  deranging  the  machinery 
of  administration,  each  should  be  a  check  on  the  other. 

The  governor,  the  intendant,  and  the  supreme  council  or 
court,  were  absolute  masters  of  Canada  under  the  pleasure 
of  the  king.  Legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  power,  all 
centred  in  them.  We  have  seen  already  the  very  unpromis- 
ing beginnings  of  the  supreme  counciL  It  had  consisted  at 
first  of  the  governor,  the  bishop,  and  five  councillors  chosen 
by  them.  The  intendant  was  soon  added  to  form  the  ruling 
triumvirate ;  but  the  appointment  of  the  coimcillors,  the  oc- 
casion of  BO  many  quarrels,  was  afterwards  exercised  by  the 
king  himself.  Even  the  name  of  the  council  underwent  a 
change  in  the  interest  of  hip.  autocracy,  and  he  commanded 
that  it  should  no  longer  be  called  the  Supreme,  but  only  the 
Superior  Council.  The  same  change  had  just  been  imposed 
on  all  the  high  tribunals  of  Franca  Under  the  shadow  of 
the  fleur-de-ljs,  the  king  alone  was  to  be  suptema 

In  1675,  the  number  of  councillors  was  increased  to  seven, 
and  in  1703  it  was  again  increased  to  twelve;  but  the  cbat^ 
acter  of  the  council  or  court  remained  the  same.  It  issued 
decrees  for  the  civil,  commercial,  and  financial  government 
of  the  colony,  and  gave  judgment  in  civil  and  criminal  causes 
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accoiding  to  the  ro;al  (HdinaDcea  and  the  Coutume  de  Paris. 
It  ezercised  alBo  the  function  of  registration  borrowed  from 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  That  body,  it  will  be  remembered, 
bad  no  analogy  wbat«ver  with  the  English  Parliament  Ite 
ordinaiy  functions  were  not  legislative,  but  judicial ;  and  it 
was  composed  of  judges  hereditary  under  certain  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  it  had  long  acted  as  a  check  on  the  royal 
power  through  its  right  of  registration.  No  royal  edict  had 
the  force  of  law  tUl  entered  upon  its  books,  and  this  custom 
bad  so  deep  a  root  in  the  monarchical  constitution  of  France, 
that  even  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  flush  of  his  power,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  abolish  it.  He  did  better ;  he  ordered  his  decrees 
to  be  roistered,  and  the  humbled  parliament  submissively 
obeyed.  In  like  manner  all  edicts,  ordinances,  or  declara- 
tions relating  to  Canada  were  entered  on  the  registers  of  the 
superior  council  at  Quebec.  The  order  of  registration  was 
commonly  affixed  to  the  edict  or  other  mandate,  and  nobody 
dreamed  of  disobeying  it.' 

The  council  or  court  had  its  attorney-general,  who  heard 
complaints  and  brought  them  before  the  tribunal  if  he 
thought  necessary ;  its  secretaiy,  who  kept  its  registers,  and 
its  huiBtien  or  attendant  officers.  It  eat  once  a  week ;  and, 
though  it  was  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  it  ezercised  at  first 
original  jurisdiction  in  very  trivial  cases.  It  was  empowered 
to  estatdish  subordinate  courts  or  judges  throughout  the 
colony.  Besides  these  there  was  a  judge  appointed  by 
tiie  king  for  each  of  the  three  districts  into  which  Canada 
was  divided,  those  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal 
To  each  of  the  three  royal  judges  were  joined  a  derk  uid  an 

'  Msd;  genenl  edicts  relstJDg  to  th«  whole  kingdom  an  also  ngiiUrad 
on  the  bookt  of  th*  eonncil,  bat  the  piactiee  in  this  reapect  me  b;  do  ineaiia 
nnifbim. 
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attom^-geDeial  under  the  aupervieion  and  control  of  the 
attome^-geneial  of  the  Bupoior  court,  to  which  tribunal 
appeal  lay  from  all  the  subordinate  jurisdictiona.  The 
juiisdictioD  of  the  seigniors  within  their  own  limits  has 
already  been  mentioned.  They  were  entitled  by  tiie  terms 
of  their  grants  to  the  exercise  of  "h^h,  middle,  and  low 
justice;"  but  most  of  them  were  practically  restricted  to 
l^e  last  of  the  three,  that  is,  to  petty  disputes  between  the 
habitants,  involving  not  more  than  sixty  sous,  or  offences 
tor  which  the  fine  did  not  exceed  ten  bou&  Thus  limited, 
tiieir  judgments  were  often  useful  in  saving  time,  trouble, 
and  money  to  the  disputants.  The  corporate  seigniors  of 
Montreal  long  continued  to  hold  a  feudal  court  in  form, 
with  attorney-general,  clerk,  and  KuUsier ;  but  very  few 
other  seigniors  were  in  a  condition  to  imitate  them.  Added 
to  all  these  tribunals  was  the  bishop's  court  at  Quebec  to 
tty  causes  held  to  be  within  the  province  of  the  church. 
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TALON'S  ADMINISTRATION  1 

Talon's  appearance  did  him  no  justica.'  The  re^;ular  con- 
tour of  his  oral  face,  about  which  feU  to  his  shoulders  a 
cataract  of  curls,  natural  or 
supposititious;  the  smooth 
lines  of  his  well-formed  feat- 
ures, hrowa  delicately  arched, 
and  a  mouth  more  su^estive 
of  feminine  sensibility  than 
of  masculine  force,  —  would 
certainly  have  misled  the 
disciple  of  Lavater.  Yet 
there  was  no  want  of  man- 
hood in  hiTn.  He  was  most 
happily  chosen  for  the  task 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  from 
first  to  last  approved  himself 
Jtm  Talon  *  vigorous  executive  ofBcer. 

He  was  a  true  disciple    of 
Colbert,  formed  in  his  school  and  animated  by  his  spirit 

Being  on  the  spot,  he  was  better  able  than  his  master  to 
judge  the  working  of  the  new  order  of  things.    With  regard 

I  The  Old  Bigime  in  CanadE,  Ch.  XV. 

*  In  tbe  inttndant  Talon,  the  Crown  had  ■  loyal  aerrant,  and  the  colony 
an  able  and  iacomiptible  officer.  He  ia  one  of  the  noat  remarkable  figures 
in  the  annali  of  New  France,  nhoas  labors  though  lacking  in  pictnreaqoe 
glamoar  were  still  inTaloable  to  the  country  of  hit  adoption.  His  portrait  ii 
at  the  H6tel-Dieu  of  Quebec.  —  Ed. 
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to  the  company,  he  writes  that  it  will  profit  by  impoTerish- 
ing  the  colony ;  that  ita  monopolies  dishearten  the  people 
and  paralyze  enterprise ;  that  it  ia  thwarting  the  intentions 
of  the  king,  who  wishes  trade  to  be  encouraged ;  and  that, 
if  its  ezclusiTe  pnvil^es  are  maintained,  Canada  io  ten 
years  will  be  less  populous  than  now.  But  Colbert  dung 
to  hifl  plan,  thoi^  he  wrote  in  reply  Chat  to  satisfy  the 
ooloniste  he  had  persuaded  the  company  to  for^o  Uie 
monopolies  for  a  year.  As  this  proved  insufficient,  the  com- 
pany was  at  lei^h  forced  to  give  up  permanently  its  ri^t 
of  exclusive  trade,  atUl  exacting  its  share  of  beaver  and 
moose  skins.  This  was  its  chief  source  of  profit;  it  be- 
grudged every  sou  deducted  from  it  for  charges  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  king  was  constantly  obliged  to  do  at  his  own 
cost  that  which  the  company  should  have  done.  In  one 
point  it  showed  a  ceaseless  activity ;  and  this  was  the  levy- 
ing of  duties,  in  which  it  was  never  known  to  fail 

Trade,  even  after  its  exercise  was  permitted,  was  continu- 
ally vexed  by  the  hand  of  authority.  One  of  Tnu^'s  first 
measures  had  been  to  issue  a  decree  reducing  the  price  of 
wheat  one  half.  The  council  took  up  the  work  of  relation, 
and  fixed  the  price  of  all  imported  goods  in  three  several 
tariffs,  —  one  for  Quebec,  one  for  Three  Eivers,  and  one  for 
MontreaL  It  may  well  be  believed  that  there  waf!  in 
Canada  little  capital  and  little  aiterprifie.  Industrially  and 
commercially,  the  colony  was  almost  dead.  Talon  set  him- 
self to  galvanize  it;  and,  if  one  man  could  have  supplied 
the  intelligence  and  energy  of  a  whole  conununil^,  the 
results  would  have  been  triumphant. 

He  had  received  elaborate  instructions,  and  they  indicate 
an  ardent  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  Canada.  Colbert  had 
wnbtem  to  him  that  the  true  means  to  strengthen  the  colony 
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was  to  "  cause  justice  to  reign,  establish  a  good  police,  pro- 
tect the  inhabitant,  dtscipUne  them  against  enemies,  and 
procure  for  them  peace,  repose,  and  identj."  '  And  as,"  iha 
mimster  farther  saTS, "  the  king  r^ards  bis  Canadian  sub- 
jects, from  the  h^hest  to  the  lowest,  almost  as  his  own  chil- 
dren,  and  wishes  them  to  enjoj  equally  with  the  people  of 
France  the  mildness  and  happiness  of  his  reign,  the  Sieur 
Talon  will  study  to  solace  them  in  all  things  and  encourage 
them  to  trade  and  industry.  And,  seeing  that  nothing  can 
better  promote  this  end  than  entering  into  the  details  of 
their  households  and  of  all  their  little  affairs,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  that  he  visit  all  their  settlements  one  after  the 
other  in  order  to  learn  their  true  condition,  provide  as  much 
as  possible  for  their  wants,  and,  performing  the  duty  of  a 
good  head  of  a  family,  put  them  in  the  way  of  making  some 
profit"  The  intendant  was  also  told  to  encourage  fathers  to 
inspire  their  children  with  piety,  tt^ther  with  "  profound 
love  and  respect  for  the  royal  person  of  his  Majesty." 

Talon  entered  on  his  work  with  admirable  zeaL  Some- 
times he  used  authority,  sometimes  persuasion,  sometimes 
promises  of  reward.  Sometimes,  again,  he  tried  the  force 
of  example^  Thus  he  built  a  ship  to  show  the  people  how 
to  do  it,  and  rouse  tibem  to  imitation.  Three  or  four  years 
later,  the  experiment  was  repeated.  This  time  it  was  at  the 
cost  of  the  king,  who  applied  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
Uvres  to  the  double  purpose  of  promoting  tiie  art  of  ship- 
building, and  saving  the  colonists  from  vagrant  habits  by 
giving  them  employment  Talon  wrote  that  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men  had  been  supplied  tiiat  summer  wit^  work  at 
the  charge  of  government 

He  despatdied  two  engineers  to  search  for  coal,  lead,  iron, 
coj^r,  and  o&er  minerals.    Important  discoTeries  of  inm 
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Tare  made ;  but  three  geneiationfi  were  destined  to  paaa 
beforo  the  mineB  were  succesafull;  worked.'  The  copper 
of  Lake  Superior  raised  the  intendanfa  hopes  for  a  time, 
but  he  waa  soon  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  too 
remote  to  be  of  practical  valua  He  labored  vigorously  to 
develop  arts  and  manufactures ;  made  a  barrel  of  tar,  and 
sent  it  to  the  king  as  a  specimen ;  caused  some  of  the  colo- 
nists to  make  doth  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep  which  the  king 
had  sent  out ;  encouraged  otheis  to  establish  a  tannery,  and 
also  a  factory  of  hats  and  of  shoes.  The  Steur  FoUin  was 
induced  by  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  to  begin  the  making 
of  soap  and  potash.  The  people  were  ordered  to  grow  hemp, 
and  urged  to  gather  the  nettles  of  the  country  aa  material 
for  oordage ;  and  the  Ursulines  were  supplied  with  flax  and 
wool,  in  order  that  they  might  teach  girls  to  weave  and 
spin. 

Talon  was  especially  anxious  to  establish  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies ;  and,  to  make  a  beginning,  he 
freighted  the  vessel  he  had  built  with  salted  cod,  salmon, 
eels,  pease,  fish-oQ,  staves,  and  planks,  and  sent  her  thither 
to  exchange  her  cai^go  for  sugar,  which  she  was  in  turn  to 
exchange  in  France  for  goods  suited  for  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket. Another  favorite  object  with  him  was  the  fisheiy  of 
seals  and  white  porpoises  for  the  sake  of  their  oil ;  and  some 
of  the  chief  merchants  were  uiged  to  undertake  it,  as  well 
as  the  establishment  of  stationaiy  cod-fiaheries  along  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence.  But,  with  every  encouragement,  many 
years  passed  before  this  valuable  industry  was  placed  on  a 
firm  basis. 

1  CharlflToix  apcsks  of  tiaoB  minw  is  hsTing  been  forgotten  for  Mrentj 
7«ars,  «nd  ndiscoTarad  in  hU  time.  Aftar  passing  tLrongli  Tariooa  handi^ 
thcj  were  finaUj  irorkod  on  the  kin^a  accoDDt 
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Talon  saw  with  concern  the  huge  consumption  of  wine 
and  brandy  among  the  eettlers,  costing  them,  aa  he  wrote 
to  Colbert,  a  hundred  thousand  livres  a  year ;  and,  to  keep 
this  money  in  the  colony,  he  declared  hia  intention  of  build- 
ing a  brewery.  The  mmister  approved  the  plan,  not  only  on 
economic  grounds,  but  because  "  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
would  thereafter  cause  no  more  scandal  by  reason  of  the 
cold  nature  of  beer,  the  vapors  whereof  rarely  deprive  men 
of  the  use  of  judgment."  The  brewery  was  accordingly  built, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  poorer  colonists. 

Kor  did  the  active  intendant  fail  to  acquit  himself  of  the 
duty  of  domiciliary  visits,  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  royal 
instructions ;  a  point  on  which  he  was  of  one  mind  with  his 
superiora,  for  he  writes  that "  those  charged  in  this  country 
with  his  Majesty's  affairs  are  under  a  strict  obligation  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  families."  Accordingly  we  learn 
from  Mother  Juchereau,  that  "  he  studied  with  the  affection 
of  a. father  how  to  succor  the  poor  and  cause  the  colony  to 
grow;  entered  into  the  minutest  particulars;  visited  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  caused  them  to  visit  him; 
learned  what  crops  each  one  was  raising ;  taught  those  who 
had  wheat  to  sell  it  at  a  profit,  helped  those  who  had  none, 
and  encouraged  everybody."  And  Dollier  de  CassoD  repre- 
sents him  as  visiting  in  turn  every  house  at  Montreal,  and 
giving  aid  from  the  king  to  such  as  needed  it.  Horses, 
cattle,  fdieep,  and  other  domestic  animals,  were  sent  out  at 
the  royal  chai^  in  considerable  numbers,  and  distributed 
gratuitously,  with  an  order  that  none  of  the  young  should 
be  killed  till  the  country  was  suf&ciently  stocked.  Lai^ 
quantities  of  goods  were  also  sent  from  the  same  high  quar- 
ter. Some  of  these  were  distributed  as  gifts,  and  the  rest 
bartered  for  com  to  supply  the  troops.     As  the  intwdant 
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perceived  tliat  the  farmeis  lost  much  time  in  coming  from 
Uieir  diatant  clearings  to  buy  necessaries  at  Quebec,  he 
caused  his  agents  to  furnish  them  with  the  king's  goods 
at  their  own  houses,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Quebec,  who  complained  that  their  accustomed 
trade  was  thus  forestalled. 

These  were  not  the  only  cares  which  occupied  the  mind 
of  Talon.  He  tried  to  open  a  road  across  the  country  to 
Acadia,  an  almost  impossible  task,  in  which  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors completely  failed.  Under  his  auspices,  Albanel  pene- 
trated to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Saint  Lusson  took  possession  in 
the  king's  name  of  the  country  of  the  Upper  I^kes.  It  was 
Talon,  in  short,  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  remarkable 
series  of  explorations  described  in  another  work.'  Again  and 
again  he  urged  upon  Colbert  and  the  king  a  measure  from 
which,  had  it  taken  effect,  momentous  consequences  must 
have  sprung.  This  was  the  purchase  or  seizure  of  New  York, 
inTolving  the  isolation  of  Kew  England,  the  subjection  of 
the  Iroquois,  and  the  undisputed  control  of  half  the  con- 
tinent. 

Great  as  were  his  opportunities  of  abusing  his  trust,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  took  advantage  of  them.  He  held 
lands  and  houses  in  Canada,  owned  the  brewery  which  he 
had  established,  and  embarked  in  various  enterprises  of  pro- 
ductive industry ;  but,  so  far  as  T  can  discover,  he  is  nowhere 
accused  of  making  illicit  gains,  and  there  is  reason  to  beUeve 
that  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  charge  with  entire  fidelity. 
His  health  failed  in  1668,  and  for  this  and  other  causes  he 
asked  for  his  recall.  Colbert  granted  it  with  stroi^  expres- 
sions of  r^iret ;  and  when,  two  years  later,  he  resumed  the 
iotendancy,  the  colony  seems  to  have  welcomed  his  return. 

*  Ia  8*11«  and  the  THavrntrj  of  the  Great  Wert. 
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THE  COUEEUES  DE  BOIS* 

Odt  of  the  beaver  trade  rose  a  huge  evil,  baneful  to  the 
growth  and  the  morals  of  Canada.  All  that  was  most  active 
and  vigorous  in  the  colooy  took  to  the  woods,  and  escaped 
from  the  control  of  inteodants,  councils,  and  priests,  to  the 
savage  freedom  of  the  wilderness.  Not  only  were  the  pos- 
sible profits  great;  but,  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  there  was  a 
fascinating  element  of  adventure  and  danger.  The  bush- 
rai^rs  or  coureura  de  hois  were  to  the  king  an  object  of 
horror.*  They  defeated  his  plans  for  the  increase  of  the 
population,  and  shocked  his  native  Instinct  of  discipline  and 
order.  Edict  after  edict  was  directed  against  them ;  and 
more  than  once  the  colony  presented  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  the  greater  part  of  its  youi^  men  turned  into  forest 
outlaws.  But  severity  was  dai^^erouB.  The  ofTenders  might 
be  driven  over  to  the  English,  or  converted  into  a  lawless 
banditti,  ren^ades  of  civilizaticai  and  the  faith.  Therefore, 
clemency  alternated  with  rigor,  and  declarations  of  amnesty 
with  edicts  of  proscription.  Neither  threats  nor  blandish- 
ments were  of  much  avaO.  We  hear  of  seigniories  aban- 
doned ;  farms  turning  again  into  forests ;  wives  and  children 
left  in  destitution.  The  exodus  of  the  coureura  de  boia  would 
take,  at  times,  ihe  character  of  an  organized  movement    The 

>  The  Old  K^me  in  Cuiih,  Ch.  XX. 

*  The  moat  dangeiiMu  element  in  the  popnlatian,  tnd  irithil  the  nort 
pictuReqne,  with  whom  nooeenTg  intendftnta  mud  govemon  hed  t«  deal, 
were  the  rorhig  and  lavleu  eintmtn  4t  icit  (rounon  of  the  wooda,  fonat- 
nngera).  —  Ek. 
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famous  Du  Lhut  is  said  to  have  made  a  general  combinatioa 
of  Che  Tonng  men  of  Canada  to  follow  him  into  the  woods. 
Their  plan  was  to  be  absent  four  years,  in  order  that  the 
edicts  against  them  might  have  time  to  relent.  The  inters 
dant  DuchesQean  reported  that  eight  hundred  men  out  of  a 
population  of  less  than  ten  thousand  souls  had  vanished 
from  sight  in  the  immensity  of  a  boundless  wildemesa. 
Whereupon  the  king  ordered  that  any  person  going  into  the 
woods  without  a  license  should  be  whipped  and  branded  for 
the  first  offence,  and  sent  for  life  to  the  galleys  for  the  sec- 
ond.' The  order  was  more  easily  given  than  enforced.  "  I 
must  not  conceal  from  you,  monseigneur,"  ^aio  writes  the 
intendant  Duchesneau, "  that  the  disobedience  of  the  eou- 
rvart  de  bois  has  reached  such  a  point  that  everybody  boldly 
contravenes  the  king's  interdictions ;  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  concealment;  and  that  parties  are  collected  with  as- 
tonifOiing  insolence  to  go  and  trade  in  the  Indian  country.  I 
have  done  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  Uiis  evil,  which  may 
cause  the  ruin  of  the  colony.  I  have  enacted  ordinances 
against  the  coureura  de  iois;  against  the  merchants  who 
furnish  them  with  goods ;  against  the  gentlemen  and  others 
who  harbor  them,  and  even  against  those  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  them,  and  will  not  inform  the  local  judges. 
AH  has  been  in  vain ;  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable families  are  interested  with  them,  and  the  governor 
lets  them  go  on  and  even  shares  their  profits."  "  You  are 
aware,  monseigneur,"  writes  Denonville,'  some  years  later, 

>  Le  Roi  d  Fronttnae,  SO  Avril,  18S1.  On  R&othsr  occaiioD,  it  wu  ordared 
tiut  >d;  penon  thaa  offending  alionld  mSer  dsith, 

■  Betncen  the  cloM  of  Frontenac's  &nt  tauara  of  oCBci  in  1682,  uid  his  »- 
tnm  to  Cauda  in  16SS,  then  ware  two  goTemon,  Dunely,  —  Sisar  da  la 
Bami,  lS89-l<ISC,andMaiquia  de  DenoDTille,  ieSG-IG89.  La  Bam'i  admin- 
ittntion  was  comi|it  and  inoflaottTe,  DanonTJUa'a  vunlj  ineSbctive.  —  Ed. 
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"  that  the  coureurs  de  bois  are  a  great  evil,  but  you  are  not 
aware  how  great  this  evil  is.    It  deprives  the  country  of  its 
effective  men ;  makes  them  Indocile,  debauched,  and  incapable 
of  discipline,  and  turns  them  into  pretended  nobles,  wearing 
the  sword  and  decked  out  with  lace,  both  they  and  Uieir  rela- 
tions, who  all  aflect  to  be  gentlemen  and  ladies.  -  As  for  cul- 
tivatii^  the  soil,  they  will  not  hear  of  it.    This,  along  with 
the  scattered  condition  of  the 
settlements,  causes  their  chil- 
dren to  be  as  unruly  as  In- 
dians, being  brought  up  in 
the  same  manner.    Not  that 
there  are  not  some  very  good 
people  here,  but  they  are  in 
a  minority."    In  another  de- 
spatch he  enlaigea  on  their 
vagabond  and  lawless  ways, 
their   indifference    to    mar- 
riage, and  the  mischief  caused 
by  their  example;  describes 
how,  on  their  return   from 
M,,^i,lMc:^l.  the  wood.,  they  8w<,ggep  like 

lords,  spend  all  their  gains 
in  dress  and  drunken  revelry,  and  despise  the  peasants,  whose 
daughters  they  will  not  deign  to  many,  though  they  are 
peasants  themselves. 

It  was  a  curious  scene  when  a  party  of  coureurs  de  bou 
returned  from  their  rovings.  Montreal  was  their  harboring 
place,  and  they  conducted  themselves  much  like  the  crew  of 
a  man-of-war  paid  off  after  a  long  voyage.  As  long  as  their 
beaver-skins  lasted,  they  set  no  bounds  to  their  riot  Every 
house  in  the  place,  we  are  told,  was  turned  into  a  drinking 
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shop.  The  new-GomeiB  were  bedizened  with  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  French  and  Indian  finery ;  while  some  of  t^em,  with 
instincts  more  thoroughly  savage,  stalked  ahout  the  streets 
as  naked  as  a  Pottawattamie  or  a  Sioox.  The  clamor  of 
tongues  waa  prodigious,  and  gambling  and  drinking  filled  the 
da;  and  night.  When  at  last  thej  were  sober  again,  tbej 
sought  absolution  for  their  sins ;  nor  could  the  priests  ven- 
ture to  bear  too  hard  on  their  unruly  penitents,  lest  they 
should  break  wholly  with  the  Church  and  dispense  thence- 
forth with  her  sacraments. 

Under  such  leaders  as  Du  Lhut,  the  coureari  de  bois  built 
forts  of  palisades  at  various  points  throughout  the  West  and 
Kori^west.  They  had  a  poet  of  this  sort  at  Detroit  some 
time  before  its  permanent  settlement,  as  well  as  others  cm 
Lake  Superior  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  They 
occupied  them  as  long  as  it  suited  their  purposes,  and  then 
abandoned  them  to  the  next  comer.  Michillimackinac  was> 
however,  their  chief  resoit ;  and  thence  they  would  set  out, 
two  or  three  t(^ther,  to  roam  for  himdreds  of  miles  throu^ 
the  endless  meshwork  of  interlocking  lakes  and  rivers  which 
seams  the  northern  wilderness. 

No  wonder  that  a  year  or  two  of  bush-ranging  spoiled  them 
for  oivilizatioiL  Though  not  a  very  valuable  member  of 
society,  and  though  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  princes  and  rulers, 
the  eourtur  de  boi»  had  his  uses,  at  least  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view ;  and  Ms  strange  figure,  sometimes  brutally 
savage,  but  oftener  marked  with  the  lines  of  a  dare-devil 
courage,  and  a  reckless,  thoughtless  gayety,  will  always  be 
joined  to  the  memories  of  that  grand  world  of  woods  which 
the  nineteenth  century  is  fast  civilizing  out  of  existence. 
At  least,  he  is  picturesque,  and  with  his  red-skin  companion 
eerves  to  animate  forest  scenery.     Perhaps  he  could  some- 
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times  feel,  wiUiout  koowing  that  he  felt  them,  the  charma  of 
the  aarage  nature  that  had  adopted  him.^  Kude  as  he  was, 
her  voice  may  Dot  always  have  been  meaningleBS  for  one  who 
knew  her  haunts  so  well ;  deep  recesses  where,  veiled  in 
foliage,  some  wild  shy  rivulet  steals  with  timid  mosic 
through  breathless  caves  of  verdure ;  gulfs  where  feathered 
crags  rise  like  castle  walls,  where  the  noonday  sun  pierces 
with  keen  rays  athwart  the  torrent,  and  the  mossed  arms  of 
fallen  pines  cast  wavering  shadows  on  the  illumined  foam ; 
pools  of  liquid  crystal  turned  emerald  in  the  reflected  green 
of  impending  woods ;  rocks  on  whose  ru^ed  front  the  ^eam 
of  sunlit  waters  dances  in  quivering  light;  ancient  trees 
hurled  headlong  by  the  storm  to  dam  the  n^^ing  stream  with 
their  forlorn  and  savage  ruin;  or  the  stem  depths  of  im- 
memorial forests,  dim  and  silent  as  a  cavern,  columned  with 
InDumeiable  trunks,  each  like  an  Atlas  upholding  its  world 
of  leaves,  and  sweating  perpetual  moisture  down  its  dark 
and  channelled  rind ;  some  strong  in  youth,  some  grisly 
with  decrepit  age,  nightmares  of  strange  distortion,  gnarled 
and  knotted  with  wens  and  goitres ;  roots  intertwined  be- 
neath like  serpents  petrified  in  an  agony  of  contorted  strife ; 
green  and  glistening  mosses  carpeting  the  rough  ground, 
mantling  the  rocks,  turning  pulpy  stumps  to  mounds  of 
verdure,  and  swathing  fallen  trunks  as,  bent  in  the  impotence 
of  rottenness,  they  lie  outstretched  over  knoll  and  hollow, 
like  moulderiog  reptiles  of  the  primeval  world,  while  around, 
and  on,  and  through  them,  springs  the  young  growth  that 
battens  on  their  decay,  —  the  forest  devouring  it«  own  dead. 

1  "  It  woold  ba  fiba  ooloring,"  nys  Puknun,  "  to  ptiat  the  half-Mvaga 
amTeur  dt  bait  m  »  roouuitja  lover  of  D>tQi«."  Be  loved  rather  the  Inet  of 
freedom,  and  the  ipirit  of  lawless  BdTentnra  which  he  coald  indnlge  in  the 
•ecret  receMes  of  the  Dortbem  foreet  —  Ed. 
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Or,  to  turn  from  its  funereal  shade  to  tlie  light  and  life  of 
the  open  woodland,  the  sheen  of  sparkling  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains besking  in  the  glory  of  the  summer  noon,  flecked  by 
the  shadows  of  passing  clouds  that  sail  on  snowy  wings 
across  the  transparent  azure. 

[With  this  roaming  element  in  the  population  it  was  inevi- 
table that  exploration  should  make  rapid  strides.  Yet 
hitherto  no  systematic  effort  towards  the  discovery  of  new 
territory  had  been  made.  The  missionary  thought  only  of 
the  commerce  of  souls,  and  the  eottreur  de  bois  only  of  the 
traffic  in  brandy  and  fura.  The  results  had,  therefore,  been 
desultory  and  evanescent.  Under  the  energetic  administra- 
tiona  of  Tracy,  Courcelle,  and  Frontenac,  and  fostered  by  the 
commercial  sagacity  and  zeal  of  Talon,  a  definite  purpose 
was  substituted  for  the  fitful  eneigy  that  had  formerly  pr&- 
vailed-  To  Talon  indeed  we  indirectly  owe  the  discovery  of 
the  Mississippi,  for  on  his  initiative  Joliet  and  Marquette 
were,  in  1673,  sent  in  search  of  that  rumored  river.  They 
were  successful  in  their  quest,  but  it  remained  for  La  Salle 
to  pursue  its  course  to  the  sea,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  New  France  in  the  South.  —  Ed.] 
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DISCOVERT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

[A  ORSA.T  project,  and  fraught  with  results  of  the  hi^est 
importance,  occupied  the  mind  of  the  Intendant  Talon  in 
the  doeing  days  of  hia  adminiatratioD.  CuiiouB  reports  had 
readied  him  from  the  Indians  of  the  existence  of  a  mighty 
waterway  in  the  far  western  interior.  La  Salle  had  already 
explored  two  of  the  avenues  by  which  it  might  be  approached, 
and  DOW  to  push  the  quest  to  a  successful  conclusion  Talon 
in  1672  made  choice  of  Louis  Joliet,  then  recently  returned 
from  Lake  Superior. 

"  Joliet,"  says  Parkman, "  was  the  son  of  a  wagon^naker  in 
tiie  service  of  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates.  He 
was  born  at  Quebec  in  1645,  and  waa  educated  hy  the 
Jesuits.  When  still  very  young,  he  resolved  to  he  a  priest 
He  received  the  tonsure  and  the  minor  orders  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Not  long  after,  however,  he  renounced  his  cleri- 
cal vocation,  and  turned  fur^trader. 

"  In  what  we  know  of  Joliet  there  is  nothing  that  reveals 
any  salient  or  distinctive  trait  of  character,  any  especial 
breadth  of  view  or  boldness  of  design.  He  appears  to  have 
been  simply  a  merchant,  well-educated,  courageous,  hardy, 
and  enterprising."  * 

Of  a  very  different  stamp  was  the  Jesuit,  Jacques  Mar- 
quette, who  was  chosen  to  accompany  him.  He  was  bom  in 
1637,  of  an  old  and  honorable  family,  at  Laon,  in  the  Koith 

>  U  SaUs  and  the  DJaoovary  of  the  OrMt  Wett,  CL  T. 
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of  France,  and  was  now  alwut  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Since 
1666  he  bad  been  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  Canada,  and  for 
aome  years  past  had  occupied  the  distant  field  of  Michil- 
limackinac.  Ardent,  mystical,  and  8elf-«acri£cing,  there  was 
in  him  the  temper  of  Uie  early  martyrs,  the  tmqueetion- 
ing  devotion  which  sustained  Gamier  and  Joguee  in  dangers 
before  which  even  the  bravest  might  well  quaiL  —  Ed.] 

Marquette  begins  the  journal  of  his  voyage  thus : '  "  The  day 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin ;  whom  I 
had  continually  invoked,  since  I  came  to  this  country  of 
the  Ottawas,  to  obtain  from  God  the  favor  of  being  enabled 
to  visit  the  nations  on  the  river  Missiasippi, —  this  very  day 
was  precisely  that  on  which  M.  Joliet  arrived  with  orders 
from  Count  Frontenac,  our  governor,  and  from  M.  Talon,  our 
intendant,  to  go  with  me  on  this  discovery.  I  was  all  the 
more  de%hted  at  this  good  news,  because  I  saw  my  plans 
about  to  be  accomplished,  and  found  myself  in  the  happy 
aeeessity  of  exposing  my  life  for  the  salvation  of  all  these 
tribes ;  and  especially  of  the  Illinois,  who,  when  I  was  at 
Point  St.  Esprit,  had  begged  me  veiy  earnestly  to  bring  the 
word  of  God  among  them." 

The  outfit  of  the  travellers  was  very  simple.  They  pro- 
vided themselves  with  two  birch  canoes,  and  a  supply  of 
smoked  meat  and  ludiau  com;  embarked  with  five  men; 
and  b^an  their  voyage  on  the  seventeenth  of  May.  They 
had  obtained  all  possible  information  from  the  Indians,  and 
had  made,  by  means  of  it,  a  species  of  map  of  their  intended 
ronte^  "  Above  all,"  writes  Marquette,  "  I  placed  our  voyage 
under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Immaculate,  prom- 
ising that,  if  she  granted  us  the  favor  of  discovering  the 
1  I«  SaUs  and  thg  DucoTsry  of  the  Oreat  Wut,  Ch.  V. 
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great  river,  I  would  give  it  the  name  of  the  CoQception." 
Tfaeir  course  was  westward ;  and,  plying  their  paddlea,  they 
passed  the  straits  of  MichiUimackinac,  and  coasted  the 
Qorthem  shores  of  Lake  Michigan ;  landing  at  evening  to 
build  their  camp-fire  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  draw  up 
their  canoes  on  the  strand.  They  soon  reached  the  river 
Meaomonie,  and  ascended  it  to  the  village  of  the  Menomo* 
Dies,  or  Wild-rice  Indiana.  When  they  told  them  the  object 
of  tfaeir  voy^e,  they  were  filled  with  astonishment,  and  used 
their  best  ingenuity  to  dissuade  them.  The  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  they  said,  were  inhabited  by  ferocious  tribes, 
who  put  evety  stranger  to  death,  tomahawking  all  new* 
comers  without  cause  or  provocation.  They  added  that  there 
was  a  demon  in  a  certain  part  of  the  river,  whose  roar  could 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  who  would  engulf  them  in 
the  abyss  where  he  dwelt;  that  its  waters  were  full  of  fright- 
ful monsters,  who  would  devour  them  and  their  canoe ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  heat  was  so  great  that  they  would  perish  in- 
evitably. Marquette  set  their  counsel  at  naught,  gave  them 
a  few  words  of  instruction  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Faith, 
taught  them  a  prayer,  and  bade  them  farewelL 

The  travellers  next  reached  the  mission  at  the  head  of 
Green  Bay;  entered  Fox  Eiver;  with  diflBculty  and  labor 
dragged  their  canoes  up  the  long  and  tumultuous  rapids ; 
crossed  Lake  Winnebago ;  and  followed  the  quiet  windings 
of  the  river  beyond,  where  they  glided  through  an  endless 
growth  of  wild  rice,  and  scared  the  innumerable  birds  that 
fed  upon  it.  On  either  hand  rolled  the  prairie,  dotted  wiUi 
groves  and  trees,  browsing  elk  and  deer.  On  the  seventh 
of  June,  they  reached  the  Mascoutins  and  Miamis,  who, 
since  the  visit  of  Dablon  and  Allouez,  had  been  joined  by 
tha  Eickapoos.    Marquette,  who  had  an  eye  for  natural 
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beauty,  was  delighted  with  the  situation  of  the  town,  which 
he  describes  as  standing  on  the  ciuwn  of  a  hill ;  while,  all 
around,  the  prairie  stretched  beyond  the  sight,  interspersed 
with  groves  and  belts  of  tall  forest.  But  he  was  still  more 
delighted  when  he  saw  a  cross  planted  in  the  midst  of  the 
place.  The  Indians  had  decorated  it  with  a  number  of 
dressed  deer-skins,  red  girdles,  and  bows  and  arrows,  whic^ 
they  had  hung  upon  it  as  an  ofTeriug  to  the  Great  Manitou 
of  the  French ;  a  sight  by  which  Marquette  says  he  was 
"extremely  consoled." 

The  travellers  had  no  sooner  reached  the  town  than  they 
called  the  chiefs  and  elders  to  a  council  Joliet  told  them 
that  the  governor  of  Canada  had  sent  him  to  discover  new 
countries,  and  that  God  had  sent  bis  companion  to  teach 
the  true  faith  to  the  inhabitants ;  and  he  prayed  for  guides 
to  show  them  the  way  to  the  waters  of  the  Wisconsin.  The 
council  readily  consented;  and  on  the  tenth  of  June  the 
Frenchmen  embarked  again,  with  two  Indians  to  conduct  them. 
All  the  town  came  down  to  the  shore  to  see  their  departure. 
Bere  were  the  Miamis,  with  long  looks  of  hair  dangling  over 
each  ear,  after  a  fashion  which  Marquette  thought  very  be- 
coming ;  and  here,  too,  the  Mascoutins  and  the  Eickapoos, 
whom  he  describes  as  mere  boors  in  comparison  with  their 
Miami  townsmen.  All  stared  alike  at  the  seven  adventurers, 
marvelling  that  men  could  be  found  to  risk  an  enterprise  so 
hazardous. 

The  river  twisted  among  lakes  and  marshes  choked  with 
wQd  rice ;  and,  but  for  their  guides,  they  could  scarcely  have 
followed  the  perplexed  and  narrow  channel  It  brought 
them  at  last  to  the  portage,  where,  after  carrying  their  canoes 
a  mile  and  a  half  over  the  prairie  and  through  the  marsh, 
they  launched  them  on  the  Wisconsin,  bade  farewell  to  the 
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mters  that  flowed  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  committed 
themselves  to  the  current  that  was  to  bear  them  they  knew 
not  whither, — perhaps  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  perhaps  to 
tlie  South  Sea,  or  the  Gulf  of  California.  They  glided 
calmlj'  down  the  tmnquil  stream,  by  islands  choked  with 
trees,  and  matted  with  entai^ling  grape-vines;  by  forests, 
groves,  and  prairies,  the  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  of  a 
prodigal  nature ;  by  thickets  and  marBhes  and  broad  bare 
sand-bars;  under  the  shadowing  trees,  between  whose  tops 
looked  down  from  afar  the  bold  brow  of  some  woody  blufT. 
At  n%ht,  the  bivouac,  —  the  canoes  inverted  on  the  hank, 
the  flickering  fire,  the  meal  of  bison-flesh  or  venison,  the  even- 
ing pipes,  and  slumber  beneath  the  stars ;  and  when  in  the 
morning  they  embarked  again,  the  mist  hung  on  the  river  like 
a  bridal  veil ;  then  melted  before  the  sun,  till  the  glassy  water 
and  the  languid  woods  basked  breathless  in  the  sultry  glare 

On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  they  saw  on  their  right  the 
broad  meadows,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  nigged  hills, 
where  now  stand  the  town  and  fort  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Before  them  a  wide  and  rapid  current  coursed  athwart  their 
way,  by  the  foot  of  lofty  heights  wrapped  thick  in  forests. 
They  had  found  what  they  sought,  and  "  with  a  joy,"  writes 
Marquette,  "which  I  cannot  express,"  they  steered  forth 
their  canoes  on  the  eddies  of  t^e  Mississippi 

They  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  glided  beneath 
tjiat  line  of  rocks  on  the  eastern  side,  cut  into  fantastic 
forma  by  the  elements, and  marked  as  "The  Ruined  Castles" 
on  some  of  the  early  French  maps.  They  were  suddenly 
aroosed  by  a  real  danger.  A  torrent  of  yellow  mud  rushed 
furiously  athwart  the  calm  blue  current  of  the  Mississippi ; 
boiling  and  surging,  and  sweeping  in  its  course  logs,  branches, 
and  uprooted  trees.     They  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
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Missouri,  where  that  savage  river,  descending  from  its  mad 
career  throi^  a  vast  unknown  of  barbarism,  poured  its  turbid 
floods  into  the  bosom  of  its  gentler  sister.  Their  light 
canoes  whirled  on  the  miry  vortex  like  dry  leaves  on  an 
angry  brook.  **  I  never,"  writes  Marquette,  "  saw  any  tiling 
more  terrific ; "  but  they  escaped  with  their  fright,  and  held 
their  way  down  the  turbulent  and  swollen  current  of  the 
now  united  rivers.  They  passed  the  lonely  foieet  that  cov- 
ered the  site  of  the  destined  city  of  St  Louis,  and,  a  tew 
days  later,  saw  on  their  left  the  mouth  of  the  stream  to 
whicli  the  Iroquois  had  given  the  well-merited  name  of 
Ohio,  or  the  Beautiful  River.  Soon  they  b^an  to  see  the 
marshy  shores  buried  in  a  dense  growth  of  the  cane,  with 
its  tall  straight  stems  and  feathery  light^green  foliage.  The 
sun  glowed  through  the  hazy  air  with  a  languid  stifling 
heat,  and  by  day  and  night  mosquitoes  in  myriads  left  them 
no  peace.  They  floated  slowly  down  the  current,  crouched 
in  the  shade  of  the  sails  which  Hiey  had  spread  as  awnings, 
when  suddenly  they  saw  Indians  on  the  east  bank.  The 
surprise  was  mutual,  and  each  party  was  as  much  frightened 
as  the  other.  Marquette  hastened  to  display  the  calumet 
which  the  Illinois  had  given  him  by  way  of  passport ;  and 
the  Indians,  recognizing  the  pacific  symbol,  replied  with  an 
invitation  to  land.  Evidently,  they  were  in  couununicatioD 
with  Europeans,  for  they  were  armed  with  guns,  knives,  and 
hatchets,  wore  garments  of  doth,  and  carried  their  gunpow- 
der in  small  bottles  of  thick  glass.  They  feasted  the  French- 
men with  buffalo-meat,  bear's  oil,  and  white  [dums ;  and  gave 
them  a  variety  of  doubtful  information,  including  the  agree- 
able but  delusive  assurance  that  they  would  reach  the  mouth 
of  the  river  in  ten  days.  It  was,  in  foct,  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  distant. 
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[Three  hundred  miles  of  monotoDous  paddling  brought 
them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  and  here  their  journey 
seemed  destined  to  end.  An  Indian  village  lay  upon  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  and  as  they  approached,  several 
large  canoes  filled  with  yelling  warriors  put  out  from  shore 
to  intercept  them.  These  unMendly  demonstrations  soon 
subsided,  howeyer,  and  the  most  serious  delay  to  which  the 
travellers  were  subjected  was  occasioned  by  the  merciless 
hospitality  of  their  savage  hosts.  —  £d.] 

The  travellers  now  held  counsel  aa  to  what  course  they 
should  take.  They  had  gone  far  enough,  aa  they  thought,  to 
establish  one  important  point :  that  the  Mississippi  discharged 
its  waters,  not  into  the  Atlantic  or  sea  of  Virginia,  nor  into 
the  Gulf  of  California  or  Vermilion  Sea,  but  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  They  thought  themselves  nearer  to  ita  mouth  than 
they  actually  were,  the  distance  being  still  about  seven  hun- 
dred miles;  and  they  feared  that,  if  they  went  farther,  they 
might  be  billed  hy  Indians  or  captured  by  Spaniards,  whereby 
Ae  results  of  their  discovery  would  be  lost  Therefore  they 
resolved  to  return  to  Canada,  and  report  what  they  had 
seen. 

They  left  the  Arkansas  viU^e,  and  began  their  homeward 
voyage  on  the  seventeenth  of  July.  It  waa  no  easy  task  to 
urge  their  way  upward,  in  the  heat  of  midsummer,  against  the 
current  of  the  dark  and  gloomy  stream,  toOing  aU  day  under 
the  parching  sun,  and  sleeping  at  night  in  the  exhalations 
of  the  unwholesome  shore,  or  in  the  narrow  confines  of  their 
birchen  vessels,  anchored  on  the  river.  Marquette  was  at- 
tacked with  dysentery.  Languid  and  well-n^h  spent,  he 
invoked  his  celestial  mistress,  aa  day  after  day,  and  week 
after  week,  they  von  their  slow  way  northward.    At  length, 
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they  reached  the  lUinois,  and,  eotermg  its  montb,  followed 
its  course,  charmed,  as  they  vent,  with  its  placid  waters,  its 
shady  forests,  and  its  rich  [dains,  grazed  by  the  bison  and 
tSie  deer.  They  stopped  at  a  spot  soon  to  be  made  famous 
in  the  annals  of  western  discovery.  This  was  a  village  of 
the  IlliDois,  then  called  Kaskaskia ;  a  name  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  another  locality.  A  chief,  with  a  band  of  young 
warriors,  offered  to  guide  them  to  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois ; 
that  is  to  say.  Lake  Michigan.  Thither  they  repaired ;  and, 
coasting  its  shores,  reached  Green  Bay  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, after  an  abeence  of  about  four  months,  during  which 
they  had  paddled  their  canoes  somewhat  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles.^ 

*  Ia  S«U«  tad  thg  DiKomr  of  tha  Qnmt  W«it,  Ch.  T. 
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LA  SALLE' 

CoiTBncDODS  in  the  aniiBls  of  Canada  standfl  the  memor- 
able name  of  Kobert  Cavelier  da  1a  Salle>  the  man  who, 
beyond  all  his  compeers,  contributed  to  expand  the  boundary 
of  French  empire  in  the  vest.  La  Salle  commanded  at  Fort 
Froutenac,  erected  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  its 
northern  ehore,  and  then  formii^  the  most  advanced  military 
outpost  of  the  colony.  Here  he  dwelt  among  Indians,  and 
half-breeds,  traders,  voyageura,  busb-raogers,  and  Franciscan 
monks,  ruling  his  little  empire  with  absolute  sway,  enfordng 
respect  by  bis  energy,  but  offending  many  by  his  r^or. 
Here  he  brooded  upon  the  grand  design  which  bad  long 
engaged  his  thoughts.  He  had  resolved  to  complete  the 
achievement  of  Father  Marquette,  .to  trace  the  unknown 
Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  to  plant  the  standard  of  his  king 
in  the  newly  discovered  regions,  and  found  colonies  which 
should  make  good  the  sovereignty  of  France  from  the  Frozen 
Ocean  to  Mezica  Ten  years  of  his  early  life  bad  passed, 
it  is  said,  in  connection  with  the  Jesuits,  and  his  strong 
mind  had  hardened  to  iron  nnder  the  discipline  of  that 
relentless  schooL  To  a  sound  judgment  and  a  penetratii^ 
sagacity,  he  joined  a  boundless  enterprise  and  an  adamantine 
constancy  of  purpose.  But  his  nature  was  stem  and  austere ; 
be  was  prone  to  rule  by  fear  rather  than  by  love ;  he  took 
counsel  of  no  man,  and  chilled  all  who  approached  him  by 
his  cold  reserve. 

1  The  CoDipincy  of  Pontiao,  Vol.  I.,  Ch.  IL 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  1678,  hia  preparations  were  com- 
pleta,  aud  he  despatched  his  attendants  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Niagara,  whither  he  soon  followed  in  person.  Here 
he  b^an  a  little  fort  of  palisades,  and  was  the  first  military 
tenant  of  a  spot  destined  to  momentous  consequence  in 
future  wars.  Two  leagues  above  the  cataract,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  he  bmlt  the  first  vessel  which  ever  ex- 


plored the  waters  of  the  upper  lakes.  Her  name  was  the 
"  Griffin,"  and  her  burden  was  forty-five  tons.  On  the 
seventh  of  August,  1679,  she  b^n  her  adventurous  voyage 
amid  the  speechless  wonder  of  the  Indians,  who  stood  amazed, 
alike  at  the  unwonted  size  of  the  wooden  canoe,  at  the  Qash 
and  roar  of  the  cannon  from  her  decks,  and  at  the  carved 
figure  of  a  griffin,  which  sat  crouched  upon  her  prow.  She 
bore  on  her  course  along  the  virgin  waters  of  Lake  Erie, 
through  the  beautiful  windings  of  the  Detroit,  and  among 
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the  restless  billows  of  L&ke  Huron,  where  a  furious  tempest 
had  well-nigh  engulfed  her.  La  Salle  pursued  his  voyi^e 
along  Lake  Michigan  in  birch  canoes,  and  after  protracted 
suffering  bom  famine  and  exposure  reached  its  southern 
excremitf  on  the  eighteenth  of  October. 

He  led  his  foUowera  to  the  hanks  of  the  river  now  called 
the  St.  Joseph.  Here,  again,  he  built  a  fort ;  and  here,  in 
after  years,  the  Jesuits  placed  a  mission  and  the  government 
a  garrison.  Thence  he  pushed  on  into  the  unknown  region 
of  the  Illinois;  and  now  dangers  and  difBcultiee  began  to 
thicken  about  him.  Indians  threatened  hostility ;  his  men 
lost  heart,  clamored,  grew  mutinous,  and  repeatedly  deserted ; 
and  worse  than  all,  nothing  was  heard  of  the  vessel  which 
bad  been  sent  back  to  Canada  for  necessary  supplies.  Weeks 
wore  on,  and  doubt  ripened  into  certainty.  She  had  foun- 
dered among  the  storms  of  these  wilderness  oceans;  and 
her  loss  seemed  to  involve  the  ruin  of  Uie  enterprise,  since 
it  was  vain  to  proceed  farther  without  the  expected  supplies. 
In  this  disastrous  crisis,  La  Salle  embraced  a  resolution 
characteristic  of  his  intrepid  temper.  Leaving  hia  men  in 
charge  of  a  subordinate  at  a  fort  which  he  had  buOt  on  the 
rivei  Illinois,  he  turned  his  face  again  towards  Canada. 
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LA     SALLE'S    WINTER     JOTTKNET    ALONG    THE 
ILLINOIS  RIVER  ANB  THE  GREAT  LAKES » 

La.  Sallb  well  knew  what  was  before  him,  and  nothii^  but  - 
necessity  spurred  him  to  this  desperate  jonmej.  He  says 
that  he  ccfuld  trust  nobody  else  to  go  in  his  etead,  and  that, 
unless  the  articles  lost  in  the  "  Griffin  "  were  replaced  with- 
out delay,  the  expedition  woidd  be  retarded  a  full  year,  and 
he  and  his  associates  consumed  by  its  expenses.  "There- 
fore," he  writes  to  one  of  them, "  though  the  thaws  of  ap- 
proaching spring  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  way, 
interrupted  as  It  was  everywhere  by  marshes  and  rivers,  to 
say  aothing  of  the  length  of  the  journey,  which  is  about  five 
hundred  leagues  in  a  direct  line,  and  the  danger  of  meeting 
Indians  of  four  or  five  different  nations,  through  whose  coun- 
try we  were  to  pass,  as  well  as  an  Iroquois  army,  which  we 
knew  was  coming  that  way ;  though  we  must  suffer  all  the 
time  from  hunger;  sleep  on  the  open  ground,  and  often 
without  food;  watch  by  night  and  march  by  day,  loaded 
with  baggf^,  such  as  blanket,  clothing,  kettle,  hatchet,  gun, 
powder,  lead,  and  skins  to  make  moccasins ;  sometimes  push- 
ing through  thickets,  sometimes  climbickg  rocks  covered  with 
ice  and  snow,  sometimes  wading  whole  days  through  marshes 
where  the  water  was  waist-deep  or  even  more,  at  a  season 
when  the  snow  was  not  entirely  melted,  —  though  I  knew 
all  this,  it  did  not  prevent  me  from  resolving  to  go  on  foot  to 

>  L«  StU*  atid  tha  DiBCOTsr;  of  ths  GrMt  WMt,  Ch.  XT?. 
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Fort  Frontenac,  to  learn  for  myself  what  had  become  of  my 
vessel,  and  bring  back  the  thiugs  w»  needed." 

The  winter  had  been  a  severe  one ;  and  when,  an  hour 
after  leaving  the  fort,  he  and  his  companions  reached  the 
still  water  of  Feoria  Lake,  they  found  it  sheeted  with  ice 
from  shore  to  ehore.  They  carried  their  canoes  up  the 
iMink,  made  two  rude  sledges,  placed  the  light  vessels  upon 
them,  and  draped  them  to  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  where 
they  encamped.  In  the  morning,  they  found  the  river  still 
covered  with  ice,  too  weak  to  bear  them  and  too  strong  to 
permit  them  to  break  a  way  for  the  canoes.  They  spent  the 
whole  day  in  carrying  them  through  the  woods,  toiling  knee- 
deep  in  saturated  snow.  Rain  feU  in  floods,  and  they  took 
shelter  at  night  in  a  deserted  Indian  hut. 

In  the  morning,  the  third  of  March,  they  draped  their 
canoes  half  a  league  farther;  then  launched  them,  and, 
breaking  the  ice  with  dubs  and  hatchets,  forced  their  way 
slowly  up  the  stream.  Again  their  progress  was  barred, 
and  again  they  took  to  the  woods,  toiling  onward  till  a 
tempest  of  moist,  half-liquid  snow  forced  them  to  bivouac 
for  the  night  A  sharp  frost  followed,  and  in  the  momu^ 
the  white  waste  aronnd  them  was  glazed  with  a  dazzling 
crust.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  could  use  their  snow- 
shoes.  Bending  to  their  work,  drawing  their  canoes,  which 
glided  smoothly  over  the  polished  surface,  they  journeyed 
on  hour  after  hour  and  league  after  league,  till  they  reached 
at  lengUi  the  great  town  of  the  Illinois,  still  void'  of  its 
inhabitants. 

It  was  a  desolate  and  lonely  scene:  the  river  gliding  dark 
and  cold  between  its  banks  of  rushes ;  the  empty  lodges, 
covered  with  crusted  enow ;  the  vast  white  meadows ;  the 
distant  difb,  bearded  with  shining  icicles;  and  the  bills 
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vispped  in  foreeta,  which  glittered  from  afar  vith  the  icy 
incruatations  that  cased  each  frozen  twig.  Yet  Uieie  was 
life  in  the  B&vage  landscape.  The  men  saw  buffalo  wading 
in  the  snow,  and  they  killed  one  of  them.  More  than  this : 
they  discovered  the  tracks  of  moccasins.  They  cut  roshea 
by  the  edge  of  the  river,  piled  them  on  the  bank,  and  set 
them  on  fire,  that  the  smoke  might  attract  Uie  eyes  of 
savages  roaming  near. 

On  the  following  day,  while  the  hunters  were  smoking  the 
meat  of  the  buffalo,  La  Salle  went  out  to  reconnoitre,  and 
presenUy  met  three  Indians,  one  of  whom  proved  to  be 
Chassagoac,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Illinois.  La  SaUe 
brought  them  to  his  bivouac,  feasted  them,  gave  them  a 
red  blanket,  a  kettle,  and  some  knives  and  hatchets,  made 
friends  with  them,  promised  to  restrain  the  Iroquois  from 
attacking  them,  told  them  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
settlements  to  brii^  arms  and  ammunition  to  defend  them 
against  their  enemies,  and,  as  the  result  of  these  advances, 
gained  from  the  chief  a  promise  that  he  would  send  provi- 
sions to  Tonty's  party  at  Fort  Cr^vecixur. 

After  several  days  spent  at  the  deserted  town.  La  Salle 
prepared  to  resume  his  journey.  Before  his  departure,  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  remarkable  cliff  of  yellow 
sandstone,  now  called  Starved  Eock,  a  mile  or  more  above 
the  village,  —  a  natural  fortress,  which  a  score  of  resolute 
white  men  might  mtike  good  against  a  host  of  savages ;  and 
he  soon  afterwards  sent  Tonty  an  order  to  examine  it,  and 
make  it  his  stronghold  in  case  of  need. 

On  the  fifteenth,  the  party  set  out  again,  carried  their 
canoes  aloi^  the  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  rapids  above 
Ottawa  i^  then  launched  them  and  pushed  their  way  up- 

^  Id  the  piMetit  SUta  of  lllinoia.  — Ed. 
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ward,  battling  with  the  floating  ice,  which,  loosened  by  a 
warm  rain,  drove  down  the  swollen  current  in  Bheeta.  On 
the  eighteenth,  they  reached  a  point  some  miles  below  the 
site  of  Joliet,  and  here  found  the  river  once  more  completely 
closed.  Despairing  of  farther  progress  by  water,  they  hid 
their  canoes  on  an  island,  and  struck  across  the  countiy  for 
Lake  Michigan. 

It  was  the  worst  of  all  seasons  for  such  a  journey.  The 
nights  were  cold,  but  the  sun  was  warm  at  noon,  and  the 
half-thawed  prairie  was  one  vast  tract  of  mud,  water,  and 
discolored,  half-liquid  snow.  On  the  twenty-second,  they 
crossed  marshes  and  inundated  meadows,  wading  to  the  knee, 
till  at  noon  ihey  were  stopped  by  a  river,  perhaps  the  Calu- 
met. They  made  a  raft  of  hard-wood  timber,  for  there  was 
no  other,  and  shoved  themselves  across.  On  the  next  day, 
they  could  see  Lake  Michigan  dimly  glimmering  beyond 
the  waste  of  woods;  and,  after  crossing  three  swollen 
streams,  they  reached  it  at  evening.  On  the  twenty-fourth, 
they  followed  its  shore,  till,  at  nightfall,  they  arrived  at  the 
fort,  which  they  had  built  in  the  autumn  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St  Joseph.  Here  La  Salle  found  Chapelle  and  Leblanc, 
the  two  men  whom  he  had  sent  from  hence  to  MichOli- 
mackinac,  in  search  of  the "  Grif&n."  They  reported  that 
they  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  and  had  neither  seen 
her  nor  heard  tidings  of  her.  Assured  of  her  fate,  he  ordered 
them  to  rejoin  Tonty  at  Fort  Crfevecceur ;  while  he  pushed 
onward  with  his  party  through  the  unknown  wild  of  South- 
em  Michigan. 

"  The  rain,"  says  La  Salle,  "  which  lasted  all  day,  and  the 
raft  we  were  obliged  to  make  to  cross  the  river,  stopped  us 
till  noon  of  the  twenty-fifth,  when  we  continued  our  march 
through  the  woods,  which  was  so  interlaced  with  thorns  and 
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brambles  that  in  two  days  and  a  half  our  clothes  were  all 
torn  and  our  faces  so  covered  with  blood  that  we  hardly 
knew  each  other.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  we  found  the  woods 
more  open,  and  began  to  fare  better,  meeting  a  good  deal  of 
game,  which  after  this  rarely  failed  us ;  so  that  we  no  longer 
carried  provisions  with  us,  but  made  a  meal  of  roast  meat 
wherever  we  happened  to  Vill  a  deer,  bear,  or  turkey.  These 
are  the  choicest  feasts  on  a  journey  like  this ;  and  till  now 
we  had  generally  gone  without  them,  so  that  we  had  often 
walked  all  day  without  breakfast. 

"  The  Indians  do  not  hunt  in  this  r^on,  which  is  debat- 
able ground  between  five  or  blz  nations  who  are  at  war,  and, 
being  afraid  of  each  other,  do  not  venture  into  these  parts, 
except  to  surprise  each  other,  and  always  with  the  greatest 
precaution  and  all  possible  secrecy.  The  reports  of  our  guns 
and  the  carcasses  of  the  animals  we  killed  soon  led  some  of 
them  to  find  our  traiL  In  fact,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  having  made  our  fire  by  the  e^e  of  a  prairie,  we  were 
surrounded  by  tbem;  but  as  the  man  on  guard  waked  us, 
and  we  posted  ourselves  behind  trees  with  our  guna,  these 
savages,  who  are  called  Wapoos,  took  us  for  Iroquois,  and 
tbioking  that  there  must  be  a  great  many  of  us,  because  we 
did  not  travel  secretly,  as  they  do  when  in  small  bands,  they 
ran  off  without  shooting  their  arrows,  and  gave  the  alarm  to 
their  comrades,  so  that  we  were  two  days  without  meeting 
anybody." 

La  SaUe  guessed  the  cause  of  their  fr^ht ;  and,  in  order 
to  confirm  their  delusion,  he  drew  with  charcoal,  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  from  which  he  had  stripped  the  bark,  the 
usual  marks  of  an  Iroquois  war-party,  with  signs  for  pris- 
oners and  for  scalps,  after  the  custom  of  those  dreaded  war- 
riors.   This  ingenious  artifice,  as  will  soon  appear,  was  near 
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proving  the  destniotioD  of  the  whole  party.  He  also  set  fire 
to  the  dry  grass  of  the  prairies  over  which  he  and  his  men 
had  just  passed,  thus  deatroyii^  the  traces  of  their  passes. 
"  We  practised  this  device  every  night,  and  it  answered  very 
well  so  long  as  we  were  passing  over  an  open  country ;  but, 
on  the  thirtieth,  we  got  into  great  marshes,  flooded  by  the 
thaws,  and  were  obliged  to  cross  them  in  mud  or  water  up 
to  the  waist ;  so  that  our  tracks  betrayed  us  to  a  band  ol 
Mascoutins,  who  were  out  after  Iroquois.  They  followed  us 
through  these  marshes  during  the  three  days  we  were  cross- 
ing them ;  but  we  made  no  fire  at  night,  contenting  ourselves 
with  taking  off  our  wet  clothes  and  wrapping  ourselves  in 
our  blankets  on  some  dry  knoll,  where  we  slept  till  morning. 
At  last,  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  April,  there  came  a 
hard  frost,  and  our  clothes,  which  were  drenched  when  we 
took  them  off,  froze  stiff  as  sticks,  so  that  we  could  not  put 
them  on  in  the  morning  without  making  a  fire  to  thaw  them. 
The  fire  betrayed  us  to  the  Indians,  who  were  encamped 
across  the  marsh ;  and  they  ran  towards  us  with  loud  cries, 
till  they  were  stopped  half  way  by  a  stream  so  deep  that 
they  could  not  get  over,  the  ice  which  had  formed  in  the 
night  not  being  strong  enough  to  bear  them.  We  went  to 
meet  them,  within  gun-shot;  and  whether  our  fire-arms 
frightened  them,  or  whether  they  thought  us  more  numerous 
dian  we  were,  or  whether  they  really  meant  us  no  harm, 
they  called  out,  in  the  Illinois  lai^age,  that  Uiey  had  taken 
OS  for  Iroquois,  but  now  saw  Aat  we  were  friends  and  broth- 
ers ;  whereupon,  they  went  off  as  they  came,  and  we  kept  on 
our  way  till  the  fourth,  when  two  of  my  men  fell  ill  and 
could  not  walk." 

In  this  emergency,  La  Salle  went  in  search  of  some  water- 
cootse  by  whidi  they  might  reach  lake  Erie,  and  soon  came 
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upoD  a  small  river,  vhich  was  probablj  the  Huron.  Here, 
while  the  sick  men  rested,  their  compaDions  made  a  caooe. 
There  were  no  birch-trees ;  and  they  were  forced  to  use  elm 
bark,  which  at  that  early  season  would  not  slip  freely  from 
the  wood  until  they  loosened  it  with  hot  water.  Their  canoe 
being  made,  they  embarked  in  it,  and  for  a  time  floated  pros- 
perously down  the  stream,  when  at  let^th  the  way  was  barred 
by  a  matted  barricade  of  trees  faUen  across  the  water.  The 
sick  men  could  now  walk  again,  and,  pushing  eastward 
through  the  forest,  the  party  soon  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Detroit. 

La  Salle  directed  two  of  the  men  to  make  a  canoe,  and  go 
to  Miohillimaokinac,  the  nearest  harborage.  With  the  re- 
maining two,  he  crossed  the  Detroit  on  a  raft,  and,  striking  a 
direct  line  across  the  country,  reached  Lake  Erie,  not  far 
from  Point  Pel^  Snow,  sleet,  and  rain  pelted  them  with 
little  intermission ;  and  when,  after  a  walk  of  about  thirty 
miles,  they  gained  the  lake,  the  Mohegan  and  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  were  attacked  with  fever  and  spitting  of  blood. 
Only  one  man  now  remained  in  health.  With  his  aid.  La 
Salle  made  another  canoe,  and,  embarking  the  invalids, 
pushed  for  Niagara.  It  was  Easter  Monday  when  they 
landed  at  a  cabin  of  logs  above  the  catamct,  probably  on  the 
spot  where  the  "  Crriffin  "  was  built.  Here  several  of  La  Salle's 
men  had  been  left  the  year  before,  and  hero  they  still  re- 
mained. They  told  him  woful  news.  Kot  only  had  he  lost 
the  "  Griffin,"  and  her  lading  of  ten  thousand  crowns  in  value, 
but  a  ship  from  France,  freighted  with  his  goods,  valued  at 
more  than  twenty-two  thousand  livree,  had  been  totally 
wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and,  of  twenty 
hired  men  on  their  way  from  Europe  to  join  him,  some  had 
been  detained  by  his  enemy,  the  Intendant  Dnchesneau, 
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while  all  but  four  of  the  remainder,  being  told  Uiat  he  was 
dead,  had  found  means  to  return  home. 

Hia  three  followers  were  all  unfit  for  travel :  he  alone  re- 
tained bis  strength  and  spirit  Taking  with  him  three  fresh 
men  at  Ni^ara,  he  resumed  bis  journey,  and  on  the  sixth  of 
May  descried,  looming  through  floods  of  rain,  the  familiar 
shores  of  his  seigniory  and  the  bastioned  walls  of  Fort  Fron< 
tenao.  During  sixty-five  days,  he  had  toiled  almost  inces- 
santly, travelling,  by  the  course  he  took,  about  a  tliousand 
miles  through  a  country  beset  with  every  form  of  peril  and 
obstruction ;  "  the  most  arduous  journey,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"  ever  made  by  Frenchmen  in  America."  Such  was  Cavelier 
de  La  Salle.  In  him,  an  unconquerable  mind  held  at  its  ser^ 
vice  a  frame  of  iron,  and  tasked  it  to  the  utmost  of  its  endur- 
ance. The  pioneer  of  western  pioneers  was  no  rude  son  of 
toil,  but  a  man  of  thought,  trained  amid  arts  and  letters.' 

He  had  readied  his  goal ;  but  for  him  there  was  neither 
rest  nor  peace.  Man  and  Nature  seemed  in  arms  against 
him.  His  agents  had  plundered  him;  his  creditors  had 
seized  his  property  ;  and  several  of  his  canoes,  richly  laden, 
had  been  lost  in  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  hastened 
to  Montreal,  where  his  sudden  advent  caused  great  astonish- 
ment ;  and  where,  despite  his  crippled  resources  and  damaged 
credit,  he  succeeded,  within  a  week,  in  gaining  the  supplies 
which  he  required,  and  the  needful  succors  for  the  forlorn 
band  on  the  Illinois.    He  had  returned  to  Fort  Frontenac, 

1  A  Rooky  HonnUiii  trapper,  being  complimented  on  the  hirdihood  of 
bimidf  and  hU  eomptnion*,  once  wid  to  the  writer,  *'  Th&t  'e  eo ;  but  >  fcen- 
tlemto  of  the  rigbt  aort  will  Btsnd  hnrdsliip  better  than  anybody  else."  The 
hiftOTj  of  Arctic  and  African  tnTcI,  and  the  military  records  of  all  time,  are 
a  etanding  eridence  that  a  truned  and  developed  mind  ia  not  the  enemy,  bat 
the  activ^and  powerful  ally,  of  oonititational  hardihood.  The  cnltare  that 
•nerrata  instead  of  strengthening  i*  always  a  false  or  a  partial  on*. 
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and  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  their  relief,  when  a 
blow  fell  upon  him  more  dishearteoii^  than  any  that  had 
preceded.  On  the  twenty-second  of  July,  two  voyageurs, 
Messier  and  Laurent,  came  to  him  with  a  letter  from  Tooty, 
who  wrote  that  soon  after  La  Salle's  departure  nearly  all  the 
men  had  deserted,  after  destroying  Fort  Crfevecoeur,  plunder- 
ing the  magazine,  and  throwing  into  the  river  all  the  arms, 
goods,  and  stores  which  they  could  not  carry  off.  The  mes- 
sengers who  brought  this  letter  were  speedily  followed  by 
two  of  the  habitants  of  Fort  Froutenac,  who  had  been  trad- 
ing on  the  lakes,  and  who,  with  a  fidelity  which  the  unhappy 
La  Salle  rarely  knew  how  to  inspire,  had  travelled  day  and 
n^ht  to  bring  him  their  tidings.  They  reported  that  they 
had  met  the  deserters,  and  that,  having  been  reinforced  by 
recruits  gained  at  MichiUimackinac  and  Niagara,  they  now 
numbered  twenty  men.  They  had  destroyed  the  fort  on 
the  St.  Joseph,  seized  a  quantity  of  furs  belonging  to  La 
Salle  at  MichiUimackinac,  and  plundered  the  magazine  at 
Niagara.  Here  they  had  separated,  eight  of  them  coasting 
the  south  side  of  I^ke  Ontario  to  find  harborage  at  Albany, 
a  common  refuge  at  that  time  of  this  class  of  scoundrels ; 
while  the  remaining  twelve,  iu  three  canoes,  made  for  Fort 
Frontenac,  along  the  north  shore,  intending  to  kill  La  Salle, 
as  the  surest  means  of  escaping  punishment. 

He  lost  no  time  in  lamentation.  Of  the  few  men  at  his 
command,  he  chose  nine  of  the  trustiest,  embarked  with 
them  in  canoes,  and  went  to  meet  the  marauders.  After 
passing  the  Bay  of  Quints,  he  took  bis  station,  with  five  of 
his  party,  at  a  point  of  land  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  de- 
tached the  remaining  four  to  keep  watch.  In  the  morning, 
two  canoes  were  discovered,  approaching  without  suspicion, 
one  of  them  far  in  advance  of  the  other.    As  the  foremost 
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drew  Dear,  La  Salle's  canoe  darted  out  from  under  the  leaf^ 
shore ;  two  of  the  men  handling  the  paddles,  while  he,  with 
the  remaining  two,  levelled  their  guns  at  the  deserters,  and 
called  on  them  to  surrender.  Astonished  and  dismayed, 
they  yielded  at  once;  while  two  more,  who  were  in  the 
second  canoe,  hastened  to  follow  their  example.  La  Salle 
now  returned  to  the  fort  with  his  priaonen,  placed  them  in 
custody,  and  again  set  forth.  He  met  the  third  canoe  upon 
the  lake  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  His  men 
vainly  plied  their  paddles  In  pursuit.  The  mutineers  reached 
the  shore,  took  post  among  rocks  and  trees,  levelled  their 
guns,  and  showed  %ht.  Four  of  La  Salle's  men  made  a  ci> 
cuit  to  gain  their  rear  and  dislodge  them,  on  which  they 
stole  back  to  their  canoe,  and  tried  to  escape  in  the  darkness. 
They  were  pursued,  and  summoned  to  yield ;  but  they  replied 
by  aiming  their  guns  at  their  pursuers,  who  instantly  gave 
them  a  volley,  killed  two  of  them,  and  captured  the  remain- 
ing three.  Like  their  companions,  they  were  placed  in 
custody  at  the  fort,  to  await  the  arrival  of  Count  Frontenac. 
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LA  SALLE'S  DISCOVERY  OF  LOUISIANA » 

Ok  the  twenty-first  of  December,  ToDty  and  Membr^  set  out 
from  Fort  Miami  with  some  of  the  part;  in  six  canoes,  and 
crossed  to  the  little  rivei  Chics^  La  Salle,  with  the  rest 
of  the  men,  joined  them  a  few  days  later.  It  was  the  dead 
of  winter,  and  the  streams  were  frozen.  They  made  sledges, 
placed  on  them  the  canoes,  the  baggie,  and  a  disabled 
Frenchman ;  crossed  from  the  Chicago  to  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Illinois,  and  filed  in  a  long  procession  down  its  frozen 
course.  They  reached  the  site  of  the  great  Illinois  village, 
found  it  tenantlesa,  and  continued  their  journey,  still  drag- 
ging their  canoes,  till  at  length  they  reached  open  water 
below  Lake  Peoria. 

La  Salle  had  abandoned  for  a  time  his  original  plan  of 
building  a  vessel  for  Uie  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
Bitter  experience  had  taught  him  the  difficulty  of  the  at- 
tempt, and  he  resolved  to  trust  to  his  canoes  alon&  They 
embarked  again,  floating  prosperously  down  between  the 
leafless  forests  that  flanked  the  tranquil  river;  till,  on  the 
sixth  of  February,  they  issued  upon  the  majestic  bosom  of 
the  Mississippi.  Here,  for  the  time,  their  progress  was 
stopped ;  for  the  river  was  full  of  floating  ice.  La  SaUe's 
Indians,  too,  had  lagged  behind;  but,  within  a  week,  all 
had  arrived,  the  nav^tion  was  once  more  free,  and  t^ey 
resumed  their  course.     Towards  evening,  they  saw  on  their 

1  lii  SkUa  and  the  Diaconrj  oT  the  Great  West,  Cb.  XX. 
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right  the  mouth  of  a  great  river ;  and  the  clear  current  was 
invaded  by  the  headlong  torrent  of  the  Missouri,  opaque 
with  mud.  Tbey  built  their  camp-fires  in  the  neighboring 
forest ;  and  at  daylight,  embarking  anew  on  the  dark  and 
mighty  stream,  drifted  swiftly  down  towards  unknown  desti- 
nies. They  passed  a  deserted  town  of  the  Tamaroas ;  saw, 
three  days  after,  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  and,  gliding  by 
the  wastes  of  bordering  swamp,  landed  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  February  near  the  Third  Chickasaw  Bluffs.  They  en- 
camped, and  the  hunters  went  out  for  game.  All  returned, 
excepting  Pierre  Prudhomme ;  and,  as  the  others  had  seen 
fresh  tracks  of  Indians,  La  Salle  feared  that  he  was  killed. 
While  some  of  his  followers  huUt  a  small  stockade  fort  on 
8  high  bluff  by  the  river,  otheis  ranged  the  woods  in  pursuit 
of  the  missing  hunter.  After  aix  days  of  ceaseless  and 
fruitless  search,  they  met  two  Chickasaw  Indians  in  Uie 
forest ;  and,  through  them.  La  Salle  sent  presents  and  peace- 
messages  to  that  warlike  people,  whose  villages  were  a  few 
days'  journey  distant.  Several  days  later,  Prudhomme  was 
found,  and  brought  in  to  camp,  half-dead.  He  had  lost  his 
way  while  hunting;  and,  to  console  him  for  his  woes.  La 
Salle  christened  the  newly  built  fort  with  his  name,  and 
left  him,  with  a  few  others,  in  charge  of  it 

Again  they  embarked ;  and,  with  every  stage  of  their 
adventurous  prc^ess,  the  mystery  of  this  vast  New  World 
was  more  and  more  unveiled.  More  and  more  they  entered 
the  realms  of  spring.  The  hazy  sunlight,  the  warm  and 
drowsy  air,  the  tender  foliage,  the  opening  Sowers,  betokened 
the  reviving  life  of  Nature.  For  several  days  more  they 
followed  the  writhings  of  the  great  river,  on  its  tortuous 
course  through  wastes  of  swamp  and  canebrake,  till  on  the  . 
tiiirteenth  of  March  they  found  themselves  wrapped  in  a 
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tiiick  fog.  Neither  shore  waa  visible ;  but  they  heard  od 
the  T^ht  the  boomii^  of  an  Indian  dram  and  the  shrill 
outcries  of  the  war-dance.  La  Salle  at  once  crossed  to  the 
opposite  side,  where,  in  less  than  an  hour,  his  men  threw 
up  a  rude  fort  of  felled  trees.  Meanwhile,  the  fog  cleared ; 
and,  from  the  farther  bank,  the  astonished  Indiana  saw  the 
strange  visitors  at  their  work.  Some  of  the  French  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  beckoned  them  to  come 
over.  Several  of  them  approached,  in  a  wooden  canoe,  to 
within  the  distance  of  a  gun-shot  La  Salle  displayed  the 
calumet,  and  sent  a  Frenchman  to  meet  them.  He  was  well 
received ;  and,  the  friendly  mood  of  the  Indians  being  now 
apparent,  the  whole  party  crossed  the  river. 

On  landing,  they  found  themselves  at  a  town  of  the 
Kappa  band  of  the  Arkansas,  a  people  dwelling  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  which  bears  their  name.  "  The  whole 
vOlag^"  writes  Membr^  to  his  superior,  "  came  down  to  the 
shore  to  meet  us,  except  the  women,  who  had  run  off.  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  civility  and  kindness  we  received  from 
these  barbarians,  who  brought  us  poles  to  make  huts,  sup- 
plied us  with  firewood  during  the  three  days  we  were  among 
tiiem,  and  took  turns  in  feasting  us.  But,  my  Reverend 
Father,  this  gives  no  idea  of  the  good  qualities  of  these 
savages,  who  are  gay,  civil,  and  free-hearted.  The  young 
men,  thoi^h  the  most  alert  and  spirited  we  had  seen,  are 
nevertheless  so  modest  that  not  one  of  tbem  would  take  the 
liberty  to  enter  our  hut,  but  all  stood  quietly  at  the  door. 
They  are  so  well  formed  that  we  were  in  admiration  at  their 
beauty.  We  did  not  lose  the  value  of  a  pin  while  we  were 
among  them." 

After  touching  at  several  other  towns  of  this  people 
the  voyagers  resumed  iheai  course,  guided  by  two  of  the 
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Arkansas ;  passed  the  sites,  since  become  historic,  of  Vicks- 
burg  and  Grand  Gulf ;  and,  about  three  hundred  miles  below 
the  Arkansas,  stopped  by  the  edge  of  a  swamp  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river.  Here,  as  their  two  guides  told 
tiiem,  was  the  path  to  the  great  town  of  the  Taensas. 

On  the  next  morning,  as  they  descended  the  river,  they 
saw  a  wooden  canoe  full  of  Indians ;  and  ToDty  gave  chase. 
He  had  nearly  overtaken  it,  when  more  than  a  hundred  men 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  shore,  with  bows  bent  to  defend 
their  counttymen.  La  Salle  called  out  to  Tonty  to  withdraw. 
He  obeyed ;  and  the  whole  party  encamped  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Tonty  offered  to  cross  the  river  with  a  peace-pipe, 
and  set  out  accordingly  with  a  small  party  of  men.  When 
he  landed,  the  Indians  made  signs  of  friendship  by  joining 
theii  han<b,  —  a  proceeding  by  which  Tooty,  having  but  one 
band,  was  somewhat  embarrassed ;  but  he  directed  hia  man 
to  respond  in  his  stead.  La  Salle  and  Membr^  now  joined 
him,  and  went  with  the  Indians  to  their  vill^e,  three 
leagues  distant  Here  they  spent  the  night.  "The  Sieur 
de  la  Salle,"  writes  Membrd,  "whose  very  air,  eng^ng 
manners,  tact,  and  address  attract  love  and  respect  alike, 
produced  such  an  effect  on  the  hearts  of  these  people  that 
they  did  not  know  how  to  treat  us  well  enough," 

On  the  sixth  of  April,  the  river  divided  itself  into  three 
broad  channels.  La  Salle  followed  that  of  the  west,  and 
lyAutray  that  of  the  east;  while  Tonty  took  the  middle 
passage.  As  he  drifted  down  the  turbid  current,  between 
the  low  and  marshy  shores,  the  brackish  water  changed  to 
brine,  and  the  breeze  grew  fresh  with  the  salt  breath  of  the 
sea.  Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  great  Gulf  opened  on  bis 
sight,  tossing  ita  restless  billows,  limitless,  voiceless,  lonely 
as  when  bom  of  chaos,  without  a  sail,  without  a  sign  of  life. 
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la  Salle,  in  a  canoe,  coasted  the  marshy  boiden  of  the 
sea;  and  then  the  reunited  parties  assembled  on  a  spot  of 
dry  ground,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Here  a  column  T«ia  made  ready,  bearing  the  arms  of  France, 
and  inscribed  with  the  words,  — 

Loots  Le  Grand,  Eot  de  France  et  ds  Navabeb, 
R^GNE ;  LE  Neuvi£:he  Avbu.,  1682. 

The  Frenchmen  were  mustered  under  arms;  and,  while 
the  New  England  Indians  and  their  squaws  *  looked  on  in 
wondering  silence,  they  chanted  the  Te  Deum.,  the  Exwadiat, 
and  the  Domine  aalvum  foe  Begem.  Then,  amid  volleys  of 
musketry  and  shouts  of  Vive  le  Roi,  La  Salle  planted  tiie 
column  in  its  place,  and,  standing  near  it,  proclaimed  in  a 
loud  voice, — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  b%h,  mighty,  invincible,  and 
Tictorions  Prince,  Louis  the  Great,  by  the  grace  of  Qod  King 
of  France  and  of  Navarre,  Fourteenth  of  that  name,  I,  this 
ninth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
two,  in  virtue  of  the  commission  of  his  Majesty,  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  may  be  seen  by  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  have  taken,  and  do  now  take,  in  the  name 
of  his  Majesty  and  of  his  successors  to  the  crown,  possession 
of  this  country  of  Louisiana,  the  seas,  harbors,  ports,  bays, 
adjacent  straits,  and  all  the  nations,  peoples,  provinces,  cities, 
towns,  viUages,  mines,  minerals,  fisheries,  streams,  and  rivers, 
within  the  extent  of  the  said  Louisiana,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  great  river  St  Louis,  otherwise  called  the  Ohio,  ...  as 

■  L«  Salle's  party  included  eighteon  of  his  Abenaki  kod  Huhegan  kIUm, 
with  ten  or  their  sqnin  and  tbeir  children.  "Theae,  hit  new  friends,"  said 
Parkman,  "  were  savsges  whose  midnight  jells  had  startled  the  border  hMulett 

of  New  Englaiul." 
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also  aloi^  the  river  Colbert,  or  Mississippi,  and  the  rivera 
which  discharge  liieiiiselves  thereinto,  from  ita  source  be- 
jond  the  country  of  the  Kadouessiouz  ...  as  far  as  ita 
mouUi  at  the  sea,  or  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  also  to  the  mouUi 
of  the  River  of  Palms,  upon  the  assurance  we  have  had  from 
the  natives  of  these  countries,  that  we  are  the  first  Europeans 
vho  have  desceaded  or  ascended  the  said  river  Colbert; 
hereby  protesting  against  all  who  may  hereafter  undertake 
to  invade  any  or  all  of  these  aforesaid  countries,  peoples, 
or  lands,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  his  Majesty, 
acquired  by  the  consent  of  the  nations  dwelling  herein.  Of 
which,  and  of  all  else  that  is  needful,  I  hereby  take  to 
witness  those  who  hear  me,  and  demand  an  act  of  the  notary 
here  present" 

Shouts  of  Vive  U  Sot  and  volleys  of  musketry  responded 
to  his  words.  Then  a  cross  was  planted  beside  the  column, 
and  a  leaden  plate  buned  near  it,  bearing  the  arms  of  France, 
with  a  Latin  inscription,  Ludovicus  Magnus  regnat.  The 
weather-beaten  voyagers  joined  their  voices  in  the  grand 
hymn  of  the   Vexilla  Eegia:  — 

"  The  bannen  of  HeaTsn's  King  kdraoce, 
The  mystery  of  the  Crosa  shines  forth ; " 

and  renewed  shouts  of  Vive  le  Boi  dosed  the  ceremony. 

On  that  day,  the  realm  of  France  received  on  parchment 
a  stupendous  accession.  The  fertile  plains  of  Texas;  the 
vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  &ozen  northern 
springs  to  the  sultry  borders  of  the  Gulf;  from  the  woody 
ridges  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  bare  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  —  a  region  of  savannahs  and  forests,  sun-cracked 
deserts,  and  grassy  prairies,  watered  by  a  thousand  rivets, 
ranged  by  a  thousand  warlike  tribes,  passed  beneath  the 
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sceptre  ol  the  Sultan  of  Versailles;  and  all  by  virtae  of 
a  feeble  human  voice,  inaudible  at  half  a  mile. 

Louisiana  was  the  name  bestoved  by  La  Salle*  on  the 
Dew  domain  of  the  French  crown.  The  rule  of  the  Bourbons 
in  the  West  is  a  memory  of  the  past,  but  the  name  of  the 
Great  Eing  still  surrives  in  a  narrow  corner  of  their  lost 
empire.  The  Louisiana  of  to-day  is  hut  a  single  State  of  the 
American  republia  The  Louisiana  of  La  Salle  stretched 
from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  from  the 
Bio  Grande  and  tha  Gulf  to  the  farthest  springs  of  the 
Missouri 

The  first  stj^e  of  his  enterprise  was  accomplished,  but 
labors  no  less  arduous  remained  behind.*  Bepairing  to  the 
court  of  France,  he  was  welcomed  with  richly  merited  favor, 
and  soon  set  sail  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a 
squadron  of  vessels  freighted  with  men  and  material  for  the 
projected  colony.  But  the  folly  and  obstinacy  of  a  jealous 
naval  commander  blighted  Ms  fairest  hopes.  The  squadron 
missed  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  the  wreck  of  one  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  desertion  of  the  commander,  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  expedition.  La  Salle  landed  with  a  band  of  half- 
famished  followers  on  the  coast  of  Texas ;  but  disaster  fol- 
lowed disaster,  and  as  a  desperate  resource  he  determined  to 
seek  the  Mississippi,  and  follow  its  tortuous  course  towards 
Canada  where  lay  the  only  hope  of  rescue  for  the  despairing 
colony.  On  this  fatal  journey  he  met  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  own  followers. 

1  La  B4l1«  and  tb«  DIkdtci?  of  ths  Onmt  Wttt,  Ch.  XXL 
*  Th«  CoDipincj  of  FoatUc,  ToL  I.  Ch.  IL 
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THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  LA  SALLE » 

HOLDIKQ  a  nortlierl;  cotuse,  the  tr&Tellers  crossed  the 
Biasofl,  and  reached  the  waters  of  the  Trinity.  The  weather 
was  unfavorable,  and  on  one  occasion  they  encamped  in  the 
rain  during  four  or  Sve  days  together.  It  was  not  an  har- 
monioua  company.  La  Salle's  cold  and  haughty  reserve  had 
returned,  at  least  for  those  of  his  followers  to  whom  he  was 
not  partial  Duhaut  and  the  surgeon  Liotot,  both  of  whom 
were  men  of  some  property,  had  a  large  pecuniary  stake  in 
the  enterprise,  and  were  disappointed  and  incensed  at  ita 
ruinous  result  They  had  a  quarrel  with  youi^  Moranget, 
whose  hot  and  hasty  temper  was  as  little  fitted  to  conciliate 
as  was  the  harsh  reserve  of  his  uncla  Already  at  Fort  St 
Louis,  Duhaut  had  intrigued  among  the  men ;  and  the  mild 
admonitioQ  of  Joutel  had  not,  it  seems,  sufficed  to  divert  him 
from  his  sinister  purposes.  Liotot,  it  is  said,  had  secretly 
sworn  vengeance  against  La  Salle,  whom  he  charged  with 
having  caused  the  death  of  his  brother,  or,  as  some  will  have 
it,  his  nephew.  On  one  of  the  former  journeys,  this  yoimg 
man's  strength  had  failed ;  and,  La  Salle  having  ordered  bim 
to  return  to  the  fort,  he  bad  been  killed  by  Indians  on  the 
way. 

The  party  moved  again  as  the  weather  improved,  and  on 

the  fifteenth  of  March  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  a 

spot  which  La  Salle  had  passed  on  his  preceding  journey, 

>  U  StU*  and  the  Dueoverj  of  the  Great  West,  Ch.  XXTIL 
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and  where  he  had  left  a  quantity  ot  Indiaa  com  and  beans 
in  cache  ;  that  is  to  say,  hidden  in  the  ground  or  Id  a  hollow 
tree.  As  provisions  were  falling  short,  be  seat  a  party  from 
the  camp  to  find  it.  These  men  were  Duhaut,  Liotot,  Hiens 
the  buccaneer,  Teissier,  I'Archevgque,  Nika  the  hunter,  and 
La  Salle's  servant,  Saget.  They  opened  the  cache,  and  found 
the  contents  spoiled ;  but,  as  they  returned  from  their  boot- 
less errand,  they  saw  buffalo ;  and  Nika  shot  two  of  them. 
They  now  encamped  on  the  spot,  and  sent  the  servant  to 
inform  La  Salle,  in  order  that  he  might  send  horses  to  bring 
in  the  meat  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  he  directed 
Moranget  and  De  Marie,  with  the  necessary  horses,  to  go 
with  S&get  to  the  hunters'  camp.  When  they  arrived,  they 
found  that  Duhaut  and  his  companions  had  already  cot 
up  the  meat,  and  laid  it  upon  scaffolds  for  smoking,  though 
it  was  not  yet  so  dry  as,  it  seems,  this  process  required. 
Buhaut  and  the  others  had  also  put  by,  for  themselves,  the 
marrow-bones  and  certain  portions  of  the  meat,  to  which, 
by  woodland  custom,  they  had  a  perfect  right.  Moranget, 
whose  rashness  and  violence  had  once  before  caused  a  fatal 
catastrophe,  fell  into  a  most  unreasonable  fit  of  rage,  berated 
and  menaced  Duhaut  and  his  party,  and  ended  by  seizii^ 
upon  the  whole  of  the  meat,  including  the  reserved  portions. 
This  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  Duhaut's  old  grudge  against 
Moranget  and  his  uncle.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he 
had  harbored  deadly  designs,  t^e  execution  of  which  was 
only  hastened  by  the  present  outbreak.  The  suigeon  also 
bore  hatred  against  Moranget,  whom  he  had  nursed  with 
constant  attention  when  wounded  by  an  Indian  arrow,  and 
who  had  since  repaid  him  with  abuse.  These  two  now  took 
counsel  apart  with  Hiens,  Teissier,  and  I'Archevgque ;  and  it 
was  resolved  to  kill  Moranget  that  night.    Nika,  la  Salle's 
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devoted  followei,  and  Saget,  hia  faithful  servant,  must  die 
with  him.  All  of  the  five  were  of  one  mind,  except  the 
pilot  Teissier,  who  neither  aided  nor  opposed  the  plot. 

Night  came ;  the  woods  grew  dark ;  the  evening  meal  was 
finished,  and  the  evening  pipes  were  smoked.  The  order  of 
the  guard  was  arranged  ;  and,  doubtless  by  des^,  the  first 
hour  of  the  night  was  assigned  to  Moranget,  the  second  to 
Saget,  and  the  thiid  to  Nika.  Guo  in  hand,  each  stood 
watch  in  turn  over  the  silent  but  not  sleeping  forma  around 
him,  till,  his  time  eipiring,  he  called  the  man  who  was  to 
relieve  him,  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket,  and  waa  soon 
buried  in  a  slumber  that  was  to  be  his  last.  Now  the  assas- 
sins rose.  Duhaut  and  Hiens  stood  with  their  guns  cocked, 
ready  to  shoot  down  any  one  of  the  destined  victims  who 
should  resist  or  fly.  The  surgeon,  with  an  axe,  stole  towards 
the  three  sleepers,  and  struck  a  rapid  blow  at  eadi  in  turn. 
Saget  and  Nika  died  with  little  movement ;  but  Moranget 
started  spasmodically  into  a  sitting  posture,  gasping  and 
nnable  to  speak ;  and  the  murderers  compelled  Be  Marie, 
who  was  not  in  their  plot,  to  compromise  himself  by  de- 
spatching him. 

The  floodgates  of  murder  were  open,  and  the  torrent  must 
have  its  way.  Vengeance  and  safety  alike  demanded  the 
death  of  La  Salle.  Hiens,  or  "  English  Jem,"  alone  seems  to 
have  hesitated ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  to  whom  that  stem 
commander  had  always  been  partial.  Meanwhile,  the  in- 
tended victim  was  still  at  his  camp,  about  six  miles  distant. 
It  is  easy  to  picture,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  features  of 
the  scene,  —  the  sheds  of  bark  and  branches,  beneath  which, 
among  blankets  and  bufl'alo-robes,  camp-utensils,  pack-saddles, 
rude  harness,  guns,  powder-horns,  and  bullet-pouches,  the  men 
lounged  away  the  hour,  sleeping  or  smoking,  or  talking  among 
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themselves ;  the  blackened  kettles  that  hung  from  tripods  of 
poles  over  the  fires  j  the  Indians  strolling  about  the  place  or 
lying,  like  dogs  in  the  sun,  with  eyes  half  shut,  yet  all  obser- 
vant;  and,  in  the  neighboring  meadow,  the  horses  grazing 
under  the  eye  of  a  watchman. 

It  was  the  e^hteenth  of  March.  Morai^t  and  his  com- 
panions had  been  expected  to  return  the  n^ht  before ;  but 
the  whole  day  passed,  and  they  did  not  appear.  La  Salle 
became  very  anxious.  He  resolved  to  go  and  look  for  them ; 
but,  not  well  knowing  the  way,  be  told  the  Indians  who  were 
about  the  camp  that  he  would  give  them  a  hatchet,  if  thej' 
would  guide  him.  One  of  them  accepted  the  ofTer ;  and  La 
Salle  prepued  to  set  out  in  the  morning,  at  the  same  time 
directiDg  Joutel  to  be  ready  to  go  with  him.  Joutel  says : 
"  That  evening,  wbQe  we  were  talking  about  what  could  have 
happened  to  the  absent  men,  he  seemed  to  have  a  presenti- 
ment of  what  was  to  take  place.  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
heard  of  any  machinations  against  them,  or  if  1  had  noticed 
any  bad  design  on  the  part  of  Buhaut  and  the  rest.  I 
answered  that  I  had  heard  nothing,  except  that  they  some- 
times complained  of  being  found  fault  with  so  often ;  and 
that  this  was  all  I  knew,  besides  which,  as  they  were  per- 
suaded that  I  was  in  his  interest,  they  would  not  have  told 
me  of  any  bad  design  tbey  might  faava  We  were  very 
oneasy  all  the  rest  of  the  evening." 

In  the  momii^.  La  Salle  set  out  with  his  Indian  guide. 
He  had  changed  his  mind  with  regard  to  Joutel,  whom  he 
DOW  directed  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  camp  and  to  keep 
a  careful  watch.  He  told  the  friar  Anastase  Douay  to  come 
with  him  instead  of  Joutel,  whose  gun,  which  was  the  best 
in  the  party,  he  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  as  well  as  hiB 
pistol    The  three  proceeded  on  their  way,  La  Salle,  the  friar, 
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and  the  IndJ&n.  "  AJl  the  vay,"  writes  the  friar,  "  he  spoke 
to  me  of  DOtJilDg  but  matters  of  piety,  grace,  and  predeatina- 
tion ;  eolargiug  on  the  debt  he  owed  to  God,  who  had  saved 
him  from  so  many  perils  during  more  than  twenty  years  of 
travd  in  America.  Suddenly,  I  saw  him  overwhelmed  with 
a  profound  sadness,  for  which  be  himself  could  not  account 
Be  was  so  much  moved  that  I  scarcely  knew  him."  He 
soon  recovered  his  usual  calmness ;  and  Uiey  walked  on  till 
they  approached  the  camp  of  Bubaut,  which  was  on  the 
farther  side  of  a  small  river.  Looking  about  him  with  the 
eye  of  a  woodsman.  La  Salle  saw  two  eagles  circling  in 
the  air  nearly  over  him,  as  if  attracted  by  carcasses  of  beasts 
or  men.  He  fixed  his  gun  and  his  pistol,  as  a  summons  to  any 
of  his  followers  who  might  be  wiUiin  bearing.  The  shots 
reached  the  ears  of  the  conspirators.  Rightly  conjecturing 
by  whom  they  were  fired,  several  of  them,  led  by  Duhaut, 
crossed  the  river  at  a  little  distance  above,  where  trees  or 
other  intervening  objects  bid  them  from  sight.  Duhaut  and 
the  surgeon  crouched  like  Indians  in  tbe  long,  dry,  reed-like 
grass  of  the  last  summer's  growth,  while  TArcbev^que  stood 
in  sight  near  tbe  bank.  La  Salle,  continuing  to  advance, 
soon  saw  him,  and,  calling  to  him,  demanded  where  was 
Moranget  The  man,  without  lifting  his  hat,  or  any  show  of 
respect,  replied  in  an  agitated  and  broken  voice,  but  with  a 
tone  of  studied  insolence,  that  Moranget  was  strolling  about 
somewhere.  La  Salle  rebuked  and  menaced  him.  He  re- 
joined with  increased  insolence,  drawing  back,  as  he  spoke, 
towards  the  ambuscade,  while  the  incensed  commander  ad- 
vanced to  chastise  him.  At  that  moment  a  shot  was  fired 
from  the  grass,  instantly  followed  by  another ;  and,  pierced 
Uuough  the  brain.  La  Salle  dropped  dead. 
The  friar  at  his  side  stood  terror-stricken,  unable  to  ad- 
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vaDce  or  to  flj ;  when  Suliaut,  rising  from  the  ambuscade, 
called  out  to  him  to  take  courage,  for  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
The  mtuderers  nov  came  fcoward,  and  with  wild  looks  gath- 
ered about  tbeii  victim.  "  There  thou  lieat,  great  Bashaw ! 
There  thou  liestl"  exclaimed  the  surgeon  Liotot,  in  base 
exultation  over  the  unconscious  corpse.  With  mockery  and 
insult,  they  stripped  it  naked,  dragged  it  into  the  bushes, 
and  left  it  there,  a  prey  to  the  buzzards  and  the  wolves. 

Thus  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  at  the  age  of  forty-three, 
died  Bobert  Cavelier  de  La  Salle,  "  one  of  the  greatest  men," 
writes  Tonty,  "of  this  age;"  without  question  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  explorers  whose  names  live  in  history.  His 
faithful  officer  Joutel  thus  sketches  his  portrait:  "His  firm- 
ness, his  courage,  his  great  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  made  him  equal  to  every  undertaking,  and  his  untiring 
eneigy,  which  enabled  him  to  surmount  every  obstacle,  would 
have  won  at  last  a  glorious  success  for  his  grand  enterprise, 
had  not  all  his  fine  qualities  been  counterbalanced  by  a 
haughtiness  of  manner  which  often  made  him  insupportable, 
and  by  a  harshness  towards  those  under  his  command,  which 
drew  upon  him  an  implacable  hatred,  and  was  at  last  the 
cause  of  his  death." 

The  entiiosiasm  of  the  disinterested  and  chivalrous  Gham- 
plaiu  was  not  the  enthusiasm  of  La  Salle ;  nor  had  he  any 
part  in  the  self-devoted  zeal  of  the  early  Jesuit  explorers. 
He  belonged  not  to  the  age  of  the  knight-errant  and  the 
saint,  but  to  the  modem  world  of  practical  study  and  practi- 
cal action.  He  was  the  hero,  not  of  a  principle  nor  of  a 
faith,  but  simply  of  a  fixed  idea  and  a  determined  purpose. 
As  often  happens  with  concentred  and  eneigetio  natures,  his 
purpose  was  to  him  a  passion  and  an  inspiration;  and  he 
dung  to  it  witii  a  certain  fanaticism  of  devotion.    It  was 
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the  offspring  of  an  ambitioo  vast  and  comprehensiye,  jst 
acting  in  the  interest  both  of  France  and  of  civilization. 

Serious  in  all  things,  incapable  of  the  lighter  pleasures, 
incapable  of  repose,  finding  no  joy  but  in  the  pursuit  of  great 
des^ns,  too  shy  for  society  and  too  reserved  for  popularity, 
often  unsympathetic  and  always  seeming  bo,  smothering 
emotions  which  he  could  not  utter,  schooled  to  universal 
distrust,  stem  to  his  foUow^s  and  pitiless  to  himself,  bear- 
ing the  Ittunt  of  every  hardship  and  every  danger,  demand- 
ing of  others  an  equal  constancy  joined  to  an  implicit 
deference,  heeding  no  counsel  but  his  own,  attempting  the 
impossible  and  grasping  at  what  was  too  vast  to  hold,  —  he 
contained  in  his  own  complex  and  painful  nature  the  chief 
springs  of  his  triumphs,  his  failures,  and  his  death. 

It  is  easy  to  reckon  up  his  defects,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
hide  from  sight  the  Eoman  virtues  that  redeemed  them. 
Beset  by  a  throng  of  enemies,  he  stands,  like  the  King  of 
Israel,  head  and  shoulders  above  them  alL  He  was  a  tower 
of  adamant,  against  whose  impregnable  front  hardship  and 
danger,  the  rage  of  man  and  of  the  elements,  the  southern 
sun,  the  northern  blast,  fatigue,  famine,  and  disease,  delay, 
disappointment,  and  deferred  hope  emptied  their  quivers  in 
vain.  That  very  pride  which,  Coriolanus-Iike,  declared  itself 
most  sternly  in  the  thickest  press  of  foes,  has  in  it  something 
to  challenge  admiration.  Never,  under  the  impenetrable 
mail  of  paladin  or  crusader,  beat  a  heart  of  more  intrepid 
mettle  than  within  the  stoic  panoply  that  armed  the  breast 
of  La  Salla  '  To  estimate  aright  the  marvels  of  his  patient 
fortitude,  one  must  follow  on  his  track  through  the  vast 
scene  of  his  interminable  journeyings,  those  thousands  of 
weary  miles  of  forest,  marsh,  and  river,  where,  again  and 
again,  in  the  bitterness  of  baffled  striving,  the  untiring  pil- 
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grim  pushed  onward  towards  the  goal  which  he  was  never 
to  attain.  America  owes  him  an  enduring  memory ;  for,  in 
this  masculine  ^ure,  she  sees  the  pioneer  who  guided  her  to 
the  possession  of  her  richest  heritage. 

It  was  left'  with  another  to  complete  the  enterprise  on 
which  he  had  staked  his  life ;  and  in  the  year  1699,  Lemoine 
d'lberville  planted  the  germ  whence  sprang  the  colony  of 
Louisiana. 

1  The  Coiupinc]r  of  PoDtUc,  VoL  I.,  C9i.  IL 
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FRANgOIS  DE  LAVAL 

[The  dominant  figure  who  moulded  the  polioy  of  the  choroh 
in  Canada,  and  stamped  his  personality  upon  almost  every 
institution  political  and  religious  in  the  New  France  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  now  demands  our  attention. 

Francois  Xavier  de  Laval  Montmorency,  a  cadet  of  the 
noble  house  of  Montmorency,  sailed  for  Canada  in  the  year 
1659,  ^ith  the  rank  of  Vicar  Apostolic  and  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Petnea,  He  was  then  thirty-six  years  of  age.  After 
many  years  of  dispute  with  the  Archbishop  of  Kouen,  who 
desired  to  exercise  a  personal  sway  over  all  eccl^iastical 
appointments  in  Canada,  Laval  was  created,  in^CTj^tiie  first '' 
Bishop  of  Quebey  He  forthwith  established  the  famous 
seminary  at  Quebec  which  now,  as  Laval  University,  still 
preserves  the  name  and  memory  of  its  founder.  His  char- 
acter was  stem  and  unyielding,  and  his  long  career  in  Canada 
was  marked  by  incessant  conflict  with  successive  governors. 
With  Argenson  he  quarrelled  on  the  question  of  precedence. 
The  next  governor,  Avaugour,  incurred  his  wrath  for  con- 
doning the  distribution  of  brandy  among  the  Indians,  ii&zy, 
his  own  nominee,  presumed  to  interfere  with  Laval's  predom- 
inance in  the  affairs  of  the  Council,  and  bitter  friction  was 
the  result.  His  actions  were  prompted  by  no  selfish  motives 
of  personal  a^randizement,  but  resulted  from  bis  unflinch- 
ing loyalty  to  his  church.  At  last,  worn  out  with  his  labors, 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  resigned  his  bishopric  in  January 
1688.     Returning  to  the  countiy  of  his  choice,  he  died 
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at  Quebec  on  the  sixth  of  May,  1708,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six.  —  Ed.] 

Several  portraite  of  Laval  are  extant.'     A  drooping  noae 
of  portentous  size ;  a  well-formed  forehead ;  a  brow  strongly 
arched ;  a  bright,  clear  eye ;  scanty  hair,  half  hidden  by  a 
black   skullcap  i    thin   lips, 
compressed  and  rigid,  betray- 
ing a  spirit  not  easy  to  move 
or  convince ;  features  of  that 
indescribable  cast  which 
marks  the  priestly  type:  such 
is  Laval,  as  he  looks  grimly 
down  on  us  from  the  dingy 
canvas  of  two  centuries  aga 
He  is  one  of  those  concern- 
ing whom   Erotestants   and 
Catholics,  at  least  ultramon- 
tane   Catholics,   wiU    never 
agree  in  juc^ment.    The  task 
Mgr.  de  Laval  »'  eulogizu^  him  may  safely 

be  left  to  those  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking.  It  is  for  us  to  regard  him  from  the 
standpoint  of  secular  history.  And,  first,  let  us  credit 
him  with  sincerity.  He  believed  firmly  that  the  princes 
and  rulers  of  this  world  ought  to  be  subject  to  guidance 
and  conljol  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  the  Yicar  of  Christ 
on  earth.  But  he  himself  was  the  Pope's  vicar,  and,  so  far  as  - 
the  hounds  of  Canada  extended,  the  Holy  Father  had  clothed 
him  with  his  own  authority.  The  glory  of  God  demanded 
that  this  authority  should  suffer  no  abatement,  and  he,  Laval, 

1  The  Old  B^gime  in  Caoads,  Cb.  Till. 
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would  be  guilty  before  Heaven  if  he  did  sot  uphold  t^a 
Bupremacy  of  the  church  over  tiie  powers  both  of  earth  and 
of  hell 

Of  the  &iults  which  he  owed  to  nature,  the  jaincipal  seems 
to  have  been  an  arbittary  and  domineering  temper.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  by  nature  lean  almiya  to  the  aide  of  author- 
ity ;  and  in  the  Engli^  Revolution  he  would  inevitably  have 
stood  for  the  Stuarts ;  or,  in  the  American  Revolution,  for 
the  Crown.  But  being  above  all  things  a  Catholic  and  a 
priest,  he  was  drawn  by  a  constitutional  necessity  to  the 
ultramontane  party,  or  the  party  of  centralization.  He 
fought  lustily,  in  his  way,  against  the  natiunl  man ;  and  hu- 
mility was  the  virtue  to  the  culture  of  which  he  gave  his 
chief  attention,  but  soil  and  climate  were  not  favorable.  His 
life  was  one  long  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  church, 
and  this  authority  was  lodged  in  himself.  In  bis  stubborn 
fight  for  ecclesiastical  ascendancy,  he  was  aided  by  the  im- 
pulses of  a  nature  that  loved  to  rule,  and  could  not  endure 
to  yield.  His  principles  and  his  instinct  of  donunation  were 
acting  in  perfect  unison,  and  his  conscience  was  the  hand- 
maid of  his  fault.  Austerities  and  mortifications,  playing  at 
beggar,  sleeping  in  beds  full  of  fleas,  or  performing  prod^es 
of  gratuitous  dirtiness  in  hospitals,  however  fatal  to  self- 
respect,  could  avail  Uttle  against  influences  working  so 
powerfully  and  so  insidiously  to  stimulate  the  most  subde 
of  human  vices.  The  history  of  the  Soman  Chiui3h  is  full  of 
Lavals. 

The  Jesuits,  adepts  in  human  nature,  had  made  a  saga- 
cious choice  when  they  put  forward  this  conscientious,  zeal- 
ous, d(^ed,  and  pugnacious  priest  to  fight  their  battles.  Nor 
were  they  ill  pleased  that,  for  the  present,  he  was  not  Bishop 
of  Canada,  but  only  vicar-apostolic ;  for,  such  being  the  case. 
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they  could  have  him  recalled  if,  on  trial,  they  did  not  like 
him,  while  an  unacceptable  bishop  would  be  an  evil  past 


Canada  was  entering  a  state  of  tranaition.  Hitherto  eccle- 
siastical influence  had  been  all  in  alL  The  Jesuits,  by  far  the 
most  educated  and  able  body  of  men  in  the  colony,  bad  con- 
trolled il^  not  alone  in  things  spiritual,  but  virtually  in 
things  temporal  also ;  and  the  governor  may  be  said  to  have 
been  little  else  than  a  chief  of  police,  under  the  direction 
of  the  missionaries.  The  early  governors  were  themselves 
deeply  imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit.  Champlain  was 
earnest  above  all  things  for  converting  the  Indians ;  Mont- 
magny  was  half  monk,  for  he  was  a  knight  of  Malta ; 
d'Ailleboust  was  so  insanely  pious,  that  he  lived  with  his  wife 
like  monk  and  nun.  A  change  was  at  hand.  From  a  mission 
and  a  trading  station,  Canada  was  soon  to  became,  in  the  true 
sense,  a  colony ;  and  civil  government  had  begun  to  assert 
itself  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  epoch  of  the 
martyrs  and  apostles  was  passing  away,  and  the  man  of  the 
sword  and  the  man  of  the  gown  —  the  soldier  and  the  legist 
—  were  threatening  to  supplant  the  paternal  sway  of  priests; 
or,  as  Laval  might  have  said,  the  hosts  of  this  world 
were  beleaguering  the  sanctuary,  and  he  was  called  of 
Heaven  to  defend  it.  "His  true  antagonist,  though  three 
thousand  miles  away,  was  the  great  minister  Colbert,  as 
purely  a  statesman  as  the  vicar  apostolic  was  purely  a  priest. 
Laval,  no  doubt,  could  see  behind  the  statesman's  back  an- 
other adversary,  the  deviL 

Argenson  was  governor  when  the  orozier  and  the  sword 
b^an  to  clash,  which  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  he 
was  governor  when  Laval  arrived.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  education,  moderation,  and  sense,  and  he  was  also  an 
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earnest  Catholic ;  but  if  Laval  had  bis  duties  to  Ood,  so  bad 
ArgensoQ  his  duties  to  the  king,  of  whose  authority  he  was 
the  representative  and  guardian.  If  the  first  collisions  seem 
trivial,  they  were  no  less  the  symptoms  of  a  grave  antagonism. 
Argenson  could  have  purchased  peace  only  by  becoming  an 
agent  of  the  church. 

The  vicar  apostolic,  or,  as  he  was  usually  styled,  the 
bishop,  being,  it  may  be  remembered,  titular  Bishop  of 
Petnea  in  Arabia,  presently  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  the  gov- 
ernor touching  the  relative  position  of  their  seats  in  church, 
—  a  point  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  subject  of  contention 
tor  many  years,  and  under  several  successive  governors. 
This  time  the  case  was  referred  to  the  ez-govemor,  d'AiUe- 
boust,  and  a  temporary  settlement  took  place.  A  few  weeks 
after,  on  the  fete  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  when  the  Jesuits 
were  accustomed  to  ask  the  dignitaries  of  the  colony  to  dine 
in  their  refectory  after  mass,  a  fresh  difficulty  arose, — 
Should  the  governor  or  the  bishop  have  the  higher  seat  at 
table  ?  The  question  defied  solution ;  so  the  fathers  invited 
neither  of  them. 

Again,  on  Christmas,  at  the  midnight  mass,  the  deacon 
offered  incense  to  the  bishop,  and  then,  in  obedience  to  an 
order  from  him,  sent  a  subordinate  to  offer  it  to  the  governor, 
instead  of  offering  it  himself.  Laval  further  insisted  that 
the  priests  of  the  choir  should  receive  incense  before  the 
governor  received  it.     Aigenson  resisted,  and  a  bitter  quarrel 


The  lat«  governor,  dAillehoust,  had  been  church  warden 
ex  officio ;  and  in  this  pious  community  the  office  was  es- 
teemed as  an  addition  to  his  honors.  Ai^nson  had  thus 
far  held  the  same  position;  but  Laval  declared  that  he 
should  hold  it  no  longer.    Argenson,  to  whom  the  bishop 
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had  not  spoken  on  the  subject,  came  soon  after  to  a  meeting 
of  the  wardens,  and,  being  challenged,  denied  Laval's  r^ht 
to  dlBmiss  him.  A  dispute  ensued,  in  which  the  bishop, 
according  to  his  Jesuit  friends,  used  language  not  very  re- 
spectful to  the  representative  of  royalty. 

On  occasion  of  the  "  solemn  catechism,"  the  bishop  in- 
sisted that  the  children  should  salute  him  before  saluting 
the  governor.  Ai^enson,  hearing  of  this,  declined  to  come. 
A  compromise  was  contrived.  It  was  agreed  that  when  the 
rival  dignitaries  entered,  the  children  ehould  be  busied  in 
some  manual  exercise  which  should  prevent  their  saluting 
either.  Nevertheless,  two  boys, "  enticed  and  set  on  ly  their 
parents,"  saluted  the  governor  first,  to  the  great  ind^natiou 
of  LavaL  They  were  whipped  on  the  next  day  for  breach  of 
orders. 

Next  there  was  a  sharp  quarrel  about  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  Laval  against  a  heretic,  to  which  the  governor, 
good  Catholic  as  he  was,  took  exception.  Palm  Sunday 
came,  and  there  could  be  no  procession  and  no  distribution 
of  branches,  because  the  governor  and  the  bishop  could  not 
agree  on  points  of  precedence.  On  the  day  of  the  F6te  Dieu, 
however,  there  was  a  grand  procession,  which  stopped  from 
time  to  time  at  temporary  altars,  or  repoaoira,  placed  at  in- 
tervals along  its  course.  One  of  these  was  in  the  fort,  where 
the  soldiers  were  drawn  up,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
cession. Laval  demanded  that  they  should  take  off  tbeir 
hats.  Aigenson  assented,  and  the  soldiers  stood  uncovered. 
Laval  now  insisted  that  they  should  kneeh  The  governor 
replied  that  it  was  their  duty  as  soldiers  to  stand  \  where- 
upon the  bishop  refused  to  stop  at  the  altar,  and  ordered 
the  procession  to  move  on. 

The  above  incidents  are  set  down  in  the  private  joutnal 
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of  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  which  was  not  meant  for  the 
public  eya  Hie  bishop,  it  will  be  seeo,  was,  by  the  showing 
of  his  friends,  in  most  cases  the  aggressor.  The  disputes  in 
question,  though  of  a  nature  to  provoke  a  smile  on  irreverent 
lips,  were  by  no  means  so  puerile  as  they  appear.  It  is 
ditBcult  in  a  modem  democratic  society  to  conceive  the 
substantial  importance  of  the  signs  and  symbols  of  dignity 
and  authority,  at  a  time  and  among  a  people  where  they 
were  adjusted  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision,  and  ac- 
cepted by  all  classes  as  ezpooents  of  relative  degrees  in  the 
social  and  political  scala  Whether  the  bishop  or  the 
governor  should  sit  in  the  higher  seat  at  table  thus  became 
a  political  question,  for  it  defined  to  the  popular  understand- 
jug  the  position  of  Church  and  State  in  theit  relations  to 
government. 
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THE  lEOftUOIS  TERROR* 

The  cloeing  days  of  DenoDTille's  administratiou  were  days 
of  gloom  and  cob  stem  atioo  for  the  colony. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Iroquois,  there  was  a  long  and 
ominous  silence.  It  was  broken  at  last  by  the  crash  of  a 
thunderbolt.  On  the  night  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
of  August,  1689,  a  violent  hail-storm  burst  over  Lake  St. 
Louis,  an  expansion  of  the  St  Lawrence  a  little  above  Mon- 
treal Concealed  by  the  tempest  and  the  darkness,  fifteen 
hundred  warriors  landed  at  La  Chine,  and  silently  posted 
themselves  about  the  houses  of  the  sleeping  settlers,  then 
screeched  the  war-whoop,  and  began  the  most  frightful 
massacre  in  Canadian  history.  The  houses  were  burned, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  indiscriminately  butchered. 
In  the  neighborhood  were  three  stockade  forts,  called  E^my, 
Roland,  and  La  Presentation ;  and  they  all  had  garrisons. 
There  was  also  an  encampment  of  two  hundred  regulars 
about  three  miles  distant,  under  an  officer  named  Subercase, 
then  absent  at  Montreal  on  a  visit  to  Denonville,  who  had 
lately  arrived  with  his  wife  and  family.  At  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  troops  in  this  encampment  heard  a  cannon- 
shot  from  one  of  the  forts.  They  were  at  once  ordered  under 
arms.  Soon  after,  they  saw  a  man  ninning  towards  them, 
just  escaped  from  the  butchery.  He  told  his  story,  and 
passed  on  with  the  oews  to  Montreal,  six   miles  distant. 

>  Count  FroDUaac  tml  New  FrtUM  nudet  Lonla  ZIT,  Oh.  IX. 
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Then  several  fugitives  appeared,  chased  by  a  band  of  Iro- 
quois, who  gave  over  the  pursuit  at  sight  of  the  soldiers, 
but  piUaged  several  houses  before  their  eyes.  The  day  was 
well  advanced  before  Subercaae  arrived.  He  ordered  the 
troops  to  march.  About  a  hundred  armed  inhabitants  had 
joined  them,  and  they  moved  together  towards  La  Chine. 
Here  they  found  the  houses  still  burning,  and  the  bodies  of 
their  inmates  strewn  among  them  or  hanging  from  the  stakes 
where  they  had  been  tortured.  They  learned  from  a  French 
sui^on,  escaped  from  the  enemy,  that  the  Iroquois  were  all 
encamped  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  on,  behind  a  tract  of 
forest.  Subercase,  whose  force  had  been  strengthened  by 
troops  from  the  forts,  resolved  to  attack  them ;  and,  bad  he 
been  allowed  to  do  so,  he  would  probably  have  punished 
them  severely,  for  most  of  them  were  helplessly  drunk  with 
brandy  taken  from  the  houses  of  the  traders.  Sword  in  band, 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  the  daring  officer  entered  the  forest ; 
but,  at  that  moment,  a  voice  from  the  rear  commanded  a  halt. 
It  was  that  of  the  Chevalier  de  Vaudreuil,  just  come  from 
Montreal,  with  positive  orders  from  Denonville  to  run  uo 
risks  and  stand  solely  on  the  defensive.  Subercase  was 
furious.  High  words  passed  between  him  and  VaudreuU, 
but  he  was  forced  to  obey. 

The  troops  were  led  back  to  Fort  Roland,  where  about  five 
hundred  regulars  aud  militia  were  now  collected  under  com- 
mand of  VaudreuiL  On  the  next  day,  eighty  men  from  Fort 
B^my  attempted  to  join  them ;  but  the  Iroquois  had  slept  off 
the  effect  of  their  orgies,  and  were  again  on  the  alert  The 
unfortunate  detachment  was  set  upon  by  a  host  of  savages, 
and  cut  to  pieces  in  full  sight  of  Fort  Roland.  All  were 
killed  or  captured,  except  Le  Moyne  de  Longueuil,  and  a  few 
others,  who  escaped  within  the  gate  of  Fort  R4my. 
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Montreal  was  wild  with  terror.  It  bad  been  fortified  witb 
palisades  since  tbe  war  began ;  but,  though  there  were  ttoope 
in  the  town  under  the  governor  himsdf,  the  people  were  in 
mortal  dread.  No  attack  was  made  either  on  the  town  or 
on  any  of  tbe  forts,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  could 
reach  them  were  safe  ;  while  Uie  Iroquois  held  undisputed 
possession  of  the  open  countiy,  burned  all  the  houses  and 
bams  over  an  extent  of  nine  miles,  and  roamed  in  small 
parties,  pillaging  and  scalping,  over  more  than  twenty  miles. 
There  is  no  mention  of  their  having  encountered  opposition ; 
nor  do  they  seem  to  have  met  with  any  loss  but  that  of 
some  warriors  killed  in  the  attack  on  the  detachment  from 
Fort  B^my,  and  that  of  three  drunken  stra^lers  who  were 
caught  and  thrown  into  a  cellar  in  Fort  La  Pr^ntation. 
When  they  came  to  their  senses,  they  defied  their  captors, 
and  fought  with  such  ferocity  that  it  was  necessary  to  shoot 
them.  Gharlevoiz  says  that  the  invaders  remained  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Montreal  till  the  middle  of  October,  or  more 
than  two  months ;  but  this  seems  incredible,  since  troops 
and  militia  enough  to  drive  t^em  all  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
might  easily  have  been  collected  in  less  than  a  week.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  their  stay  was  strangely  loi^  Troops 
and  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  paralyzed  with  fear. 

At  length,  most  of  them  took  to  tlieir  canoes,  and  recrossed 
Lake  St.  Louis  in  a  body,  giving  ninety  yells  to  show  that 
they  had  ninety  prisoners  in  their  dutches.  This  was  not 
all ;  for  the  whole  number  carried  off  was  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  besides  about  two  hnndred  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  killed  on  the  spot.  As  the  Iroquois 
passed  the  forts,  they  shouted,  "  Onontio,  you  deceived  us, 
and  now  we  have  deceived  you."  Towards  evening,  they 
encamped  on  the  farther  side  of  the  lake,  and  began  to  tor* 
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ture  and  devour  their  prisoners.  On  that  miserable  night, 
stupefied  and  speechless  groups  stood  gazing  from  the  strand 
of  La  Chine  at  the  lights  that  gleamed  along  the  distant  shore 
of  Chftteaugay,  where  their  friends,  wives,  parents,  or  children 
agonized  in  the  firee  of  the  Iroquois,  and  scenes  were  enacted 
of  indescribable  and  nameless  horror.  The  greater  part  of 
the  prisoners  were,  however,  reserved  to  be  distributed  among 
the  towns  of  the  contederacj,  and  there  tortured  for  the 
diversion  of  the  inhabitants.  While  some  of  the  invaders 
went  home  to  celebrate  their  triumph,  others  roamed  in  small 
parties  throi^h  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  colony,  spreadii^ 
universal  terror, 

Canada  lay  bewildered  and  benumbed  under  the  shock  of 
this  calamity;  but  the  cup  of  her  misery  was  not  tulL 
There  was  revolution  in  England.  James  II.,  the  friend 
and  ally  of  France,  had  been  driven  from  hia  kingdom,  and 
William  of  Orange  had  seized  his  vacant  throne.  Soon  there 
came  news  of  war  between  the  two  crowns.  The  Iroquois 
alone  had  brought  the  colony  to  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and  now 
they  would  be  supported  by  the  ne^hboring  British  colonies, 
rich,  strong,  and  populous,  compared  to  impoverished  and 
depleted  Canada.' 

'  Governor  D«DODTille  vaa  succeeded  in  1689  b;  Louis  de  Buade,  Comte 
ds  Fronteaac,  the  moat  distioKuUhed  of  the  governors  of  Neir  France.  He 
WRB  Gnt  appointed  to  the  post  in  1672,  bat  wns  recalled  ten  yean  later  as 
the  TMolt  of  bitter  friction  with  the  lotendnnt  DacheMneau.  The  interval 
between  hie  dismissal  in  1682  and  his  re-appointment  in  1089  was  rife  with 
disaster  for  Canada,  Frontenac  once  more  at  the  head  of  aRairs  promptlj 
■ssnmed  the  aggrssBive.  He  sent  three  expeditions  across  the  border  to 
hsrry  the  English  colonies,  who  made  repriBnl  in  1600  by  a  determined  attack 
apon  Quebec  ander  the  command  of  Sir  William  Phips.  The  En);lii>h  were 
lepnlsed  and  French  prestige  in  America  was  in  conseqnence  mnch  enhanced. 

Frontenac's  brilliant  administration  closed  with  hie  death  in  November, 
1S98,  in  bis  sevens-eighth  yew.  —  En. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  EXPEDITION  AGAINST 
QUEBEC 

When,  after  his  protracted  voyage,  Phips  sailed  into  the 
Basin  of  Quebec,'  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  on  the  western 
continent  opened  upon  hia  sight :  the  wide  expanse  of  waters, 
the  lofty  promontory  beyond,  and  the  opposing  heights  of 
Levi ;  the  cataract  of  Montmorenci,  the  distant  range  of  the 
Laurentian  Mountains,  the  warlike  rock  with  its  diadem  of 
walls  and  towers,  the  roofs  of  the  Lower  Town  clustering 
on  the  strand  beneath,  the  Chftteau  St.  Louis  perched  at  the 
brink  of  the  cliff,  and  over  it  the  white  banner,  spangled  with 
fieurs-de-lis,  flaunting  defiance  in  the  clear  autumnal  air. 
Perhaps,  as  he  gazed,  a  suspicion  seized  him  that  the  task  he 
had  undertaken  was  less  easy  than  he  had  thought ;  but  he 
had  conquered  once  by  a  simple  summons  to  surrender,  and 
he  resolved  to  try  its  virtue  agaia 

The  fleet  anchored  a  little  below  Quebec ;  and  towards  ten 
o'clock  the  French  saw  a  boat  put  out  from  the  admiral's 
ship,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce.  Four  canoes  went  from  the 
Lower  Town,  and  met  it  midway.  It  brought  a  subaltern 
officer,  who  announced  himself  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
Sir  William  Phips  to  the  French  commander.  He  was  taken 
into  one  of  the  canoes  and  paddled  to  the  quay,  after  being 
completely  blindfolded  by  a  bandage  which  covered  half  his 

>  Count  Frontcusc   And  N«v  France  under  Louis  XIV.,  Ch.  XIIl. 

'  Ho  hod  with  him  thirty-four  ships  in  bII.  Four  were  larj^  ship*,  wrend 
others  were  or  considerable  lize,  and  the  rest  wers  briga,  schooners,  sod  fi^ng- 
entt,  all  thronged  with  men. 
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tace.  Provost  received  him  as  he  landed,  and  ordered  two 
Bergeants  to  take  him  by  the  arms  and  lead  hiiti  to  the  gov- 
ernor. His  progress  was  neither  rapid  nor  direct  They 
drew  him  hither  and  thither,  delighting  b^  make  him  clam- 
ber in  the  dark  over  every  possible  obstruction ;  while  a  noisy 
crowd  hustled  him,  and  laughing  women  called  him  Colin 
Maillard,  the  name  of  the  chief  player  in  blindman'a  buff. 
Amid  a  prod^ous  hubbub,  intended  to  bewilder  him  and  im- 
press him  with  a  senae  of  immense  warlike  preparation,  they 
dragged  him  over  the  three  barricades  of  Mountain  Street, 
and  brought  him  at  last  into  a  large  room  of  the  chateau. 
Here  they  took  the  bandage  from  his  eyes.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  with  an  air  of  astonishment  and  some  confusion. 
The  governor  stood  before  him,  haughty  and  stem,  surrounded 
by  French  and  Canadian  officers,  Maricourt,  Sainte-H^ne, 
LongueuU,  Villebon,  Valrenne,  Bienville,  and  many  more, 
bedecked  with  gold  lace  and  silver  lace,  perukes  and  powder, 
plumes  and  ribbons,  and  all  the  martial  foppery  in  which 
they  took  delight,  and  regardiug  the  envoy  with  keen,  defiant 
eyes.  After  a  moment,  he  recovered  his  breath  and  his  com- 
posure, saluted  Frontenac,  and,  expressing  a  wish  that  the 
duty  assigned  him  had  been  of  a  more  agreeable  nature, 
handed  him  the  letter  of  Phips.  Frontenac  gave  it  to  an 
interpreter,  who  read  it  aloud  in  French  that  all  might  hear. 
It  ran  thus:  — 

"  Sir  William,  Phipa,  Knight,  General  and  Comtnander  in-ehief 
in  and  aver  their  Majesties'  Forces  of  New  England,  by  Sea 
and  Land,  to  Count  Frontenac,  Lieutenant-Genend  and 
Qffvertuntr  for  the  French  King  at  Canada ;  or,  in  his 
aitenee,  to  his  Deputif,  or  him  or  them  in  chief  command 
at  Quebeck; 
' '  The  war  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  France  doth  not 

only  Hofficiently  warrant,  but  the  destruction  made  by  the  French 
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mi  InduDB,  onder  youT  command  and  encouTagemeat,  upon  the 
persons  and  eetates  of  their  Majesties'  subjects  of  New  England, 
without  proTocation  on  their  part,  hath  put  them  under  the  neces- 
sity of  this  expedition  for  their  own  security  and  satisfaction. 
And  although  the  ci^elties  and  barbarities  used  against  them  by 
the  French  and  Indians  might,  npon  the  present  opportunity, 
prompt  unto  a  severe  revenge,  yet,  being  desirous  to  avoid  all  in- 
hnmane  and  uncbriatian-like  actions,  and  to  prevent  shedding  of 
blood  as  much  as  may  be, 

"I,  the  aforesaid  William  Fhips,  Knight,  do  hereby,  in  the 
name  and  in  the  behalf  of  their  most  excellent  Majesties,  William 
and  Mary,  King  and  Queen  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland,  Defenders  of  the  Faith,  and  by  order  of  their  said  Maj- 
esties' government  of  the  Maasachuset-colony  in  New  England, 
demand  a  present  surrender  of  yoar  forts  and  castles,  undemol- 
ished,  and  the  king's  and  other  stores,  unimbeuled,  with  a 
seasonable  delivery  of  all  captives;  together  with  a  surrender 
of  all  your  persons  and  estates  to  my  dispose:  upon  the  dolog 
whereof,  you  may  expect  mercy  from  me,  as  a  Christian,  accord- 
ing to  what  shall  be  found  foi  theii  Majesties'  service  and  the 
subjects'  security.  Which,  if  you  refuse  forthwith  to  do,  I  am 
come  provided,  and  am  resolved,  by  the  help  of  Goil,  in  whom  I 
trust,  by  force  of  arms  to  revenge  all  wrongs  and  injuries  offered, 
and  bring  you  under  subjection  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and,  when 
too  late,  make  yon  wish  you  had  accepted  of  the  favour  tendered. 

"  Your  answer  positive  in  an  hour  returned  by  your  own  trum- 
pet, with  the  return  of  mine,  is  required  upon  the  peril  that  will 


When  the  reading  was  finished,  the  Englishman  pulled 
his  watch  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  the  governor. 

I  3m  the  Letter  in  Mather,  ifagnalia,  I.  1S6.  The  French  kept  s  copy  of 
it,  which,  with  BD  ttccDTute  trtinBlation,  in  parallel  columns,  ww  sent  to  Ter- 
■aillea,  and  is  still  preaerred  in  the  ArctiiveB  de  la  liariDC.  The  text  aniwer* 
perfectly  to  that  given  by  Hatber. 
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FtoDtenac  could  not,  or  pretended  that  he  could  not,  see  Uie 
hour.  The  messenger  thereupon  told  him  that  it  was  ten 
o'clock,  and  that  he  must  have  his  answer  before  eleven.  A 
general  cty  of  indignation  arose ;  and  Valrenne  called  out 
that  Fhips  was  Dothuig  but  a  pirate,  and  that  his  man  ought 
to  be  hanged.  Frontenac  contained  himself  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said  to  the  envoy :  — 

"  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting  so  long.  Tell  your  general 
that  I  do  not  reci^ize  King  William;  and  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  so  styles  himself,  is  a  usurper,  who  has  vio- 
lated the  moat  sacred  laws  of  blood  in  attempting  to  dethrone 
his  father-in-law.  I  know  no  King  of  England  but  King 
James.  Your  general  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  hos- 
tilities which  he  says  that  the  French  have  carried  on  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts ;  for,  as  the  king  my  master  has 
taken  the  King  of  England  under  his  protection,  and  is  about 
to  replace  him  on  his  throne  by  force  of  arms,  he  might  have 
expected  that  his  Majesty  would  order  me  to  make  war  on  a 
people  who  have  rebelled  against  their  lawful  prince."  Then, 
turning  with  a  smile  to  the  officers  about  him:  "Even  if 
your  general  oCTered  me  conditions  a  little  more  gracious, 
and  if  I  had  a  mind  to  accept  them,  does  be  suppose  that 
these  hrave  gentlemen  would  give  their  consent,  and  advise 
me  to  trust  a  man  who  broke  his  agreement  with  the  gov- 
ernor of  Port  Boyal,  or  a  rebel  who  has  failed  in  his  duty  to 
his  king,  and  forgotten  all  the  favors  he  had  received  from 
him,  to  follow  a  prince  who  pretends  to  be  the  liberator  of 
England  and  the  defender  of  the  faith,  and  yet  destroys  the 
laws  and  privil^es  of  the  kingdom  and  overthrows  its  re- 
ligion ?  The  divine  justice  which  your  general  invokes  in 
his  letter  will  not  fa,il  to  punish  such  acts  severely." 

The  messenger  seemed  astonished  and  startled ;  but  he 
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preseotly  asked  if  the  governor  would  give  him  bis  answer 
in  writing. 

"  No,"  returned  Frontenac,  "  I  will  answer  your  general 
only  by  the  mouths  of  my  cannon,  that  he  may  learn  that  a 
man  like  me  is  not  to  be  summoned  after  this  fashion.  Let 
him  do  his  best,  and  I  will  do  mine ; "  and  he  dismissed  the 
Englishman  abruptly.  He  was  again  blindfolded,  led  over 
the  barricades,  and  sent  back  to  the  fleet  by  the  boat  that 
brought  him. 

Phips  had  often  given  proof  of  personal  course,  but  for 
the  past  three  weeks  his  conduct  seems  that  of  a  man 
conscious  that  he  is  charged  with  a  work  too  large  for  his 
capacity.  He  had  spent  a  good  part  of  his  time  in  holding 
councils  of  war;  and  now,  when  he  heard  the  answer  of 
Frontenac,  he  called  another  to  consider  what  should  be 
done.  A  plan  of  attack  was  at  length  arranged.  The  mili- 
tia were  to  be  landed  on  the  shore  of  Beauport,  which  was 
just  below  Quebec,  though  separated  from  it  by  the  St 
Charles.  They  were  then  to  croBs  this  river  by  a  ford  prac- 
ticable at  low  water,  climb  the  he^hts  of  St.  Genevifeve,  and 
gain  the  rear  of  the  town.  The  small  vessels  of  the  fleet 
were  to  aid  the  movement  by  ascending  the  St.  Charles  as 
far  as  the  ford,  holding  the  enemy  in  check  by  their  fire,  and 
carrying  provisions,  ammunition,  and  intrenching  tools,  for 
the  use  of  the  land  troops.  When  these  had  crossed  and 
were  ready  to  attack  Quebec  in  the  rear,  Phips  was  to  can- 
nonade it  in  front,  and  land  two  hundred  men  under  cover 
of  his  guns  to  effect  a  diversion  by  storming  the  barricades. 
Some  of  the  French  prisoners,  from  whom  their  captors  ap- 
pear to  have  received  a  great  deal  of  correct  information,  told 
the  admiral  that  there  was  a  place  a  mile  or  two  above  the 
town  where  the  heights  might  be  scaled  and  the  rear  of  the 
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fortifications  reached  from  a  direction  opposite  to  that  pro- 
posed. This  was  precisely  the  moTemeat  hj  which  Wolfe 
afterwards  gained  his  memorable  victory ;  but  Phipe  chose  to 
abide  \fy  the  original  plan. 

While  the  plan  was  debated,  the  opportunity  for  accom- 
plishing it  ebbed  away.  It  was  still  early  when  the  mes- 
senger returned  from  Quebec ;  hut,  before  Phips  was  ready 
to  act,  the  day  was  on  the  wane  and  the  tide  was  against 
him.  He  lay  quietly  at  his  moorings  when,  in  the  evening 
a  great  shouting,  mingled  with  the  roll  of  drums  and  the 
sound  of  fifes,  was  heard  from  the  Upper  Town.  The  Eng- 
lish officers  asked  their  prisoner,  Graoville,  what  it  meant. 
"  Ma  foi.  Messieurs,"  he  replied,  "  you  have  lost  the  gama 
It  is  the  governor  of  Montreal  with  the  people  from  the 
country  above.  There  is  nothing  for  you  now  but  to  pack 
and  go  home."  In  fact,  CaUiferes  had  arrived  with  seven  or 
eight  hundred  men,  many  of  them  regulars.  With  these  were 
bands  of  coureurs  de  hois  and  other  young  Canadians,  all  full 
of  fight,  singing  and  whooping  with  martial  glee  as  they 
passed  the  western  gate  and  trooped  down  St.  Louis  Street. 

[An  interval  of  a  day  elapsed  with  no  important  incident 
to  record.  Then  on  tiie  following  day,  at  about  noon  of 
Wednesday,  a  great  number  of  boats  was  seen  to  pull  out 
from  the  fleet  and  puU  for  the  Beauport  shore.  The  men, 
some  thirteen  hundred  in  number,  were  under  the  command 
of  Major  Walley,  Frontenac,  realizing  the  meaning  of  this 
movement,  sent  three  hundred  sharpshooters  under  Sainte- 
H^l&ne  to  hold  them  in  check,  and  more  troops  followed  in 
support.  Throughout  the  afternoon  a  desultory  running  fight 
was  kept  up,  and  in  the  evening  Walley  drew  his  men  to- 
gether, and  advanced  towards  the  St  Charles,  in  order  to 
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meet  the  vessels  which  were  to  aid  him  in  passing  the  ford. 
Here  he  posted  seDtioels  and  encamped  for  the  night —  Ed.] 

Meanwhile,  Pbips,  whose  fault  hitherto  had  not  been  an 
excess  of  promptitude,  grew  impatient,  and  made  a  prema- 
ture movement  inconsistent  with  the  preconcerted  plan. 

He  left  his  moorings,  anchored  his  largest  ships  before 
the  town,  and  prepared  to  caimonade  it ;  but  the  fiery  veteran 
who  watched  him  from  the  Chftteau  St.  Louis,  anticipated 
him,  and  gave  him  the  first  shot.  Fhipa  replied  furiously, 
opening  fire  with  every  gun  that  he  could  bring  to  beat; 
while  the  rock  paid  him  back  in  kind,  and  belched  flame  and 
smoke  from  all  its  batteries.* 

[All  day  the  cannonade  continued,  and  the  next  day  it  was 
resumed  with  vigor.  The  precision  of  the  New  England 
gunners,  or  the  quality  of  their  ammunition  was  certainly 
defective,  for  their  fire  fell  harmlessly  within  the  town,  or 
spent  itself  upon  the  cliff.  The  ships,  on  the  other  Iiand, 
suffered  severely  and  gave  over  the  hopeleea  conflict.  —  Ed.] 

Phips  had  thrown  away  nearly  aU  his  ammunition  in  this 
futile  and  disastrous  attack,  which  should  have  been  deferred 
till  the  moment  when  Walley,  with  his  land  force,  had 
gained  the  rear  of  the  town.  The  latter  lay  in  his  camp,  his 
men  wet,  shivering  with  cold,  famished,  and  sickening  with 
the  smaU-pox.  Food,  and  all  other  supplies,  were  to  have 
been  brought  him  by  the  small  vessels,  which  should  have 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles  and  aided  him  to  cross 
it.  But  he  waited  for  them  in  vain.  Every  vessel  that  car- 
ried a  gun  had  busied  itself  in  cannonading,  and  the  rest  did 
not  move.' 

■  Count  Pronteuu  tnd  New  Fmnce  asder  LduU  XIV.,  Ch.  XIII. 
*  From  the  ume. 
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[Od  Friday,  therefore,  despairing  of  success,  Walley  went 
on  board  the  admiral's  ship  to  explain  the  situation. 
Throughout  that  day  and  the  next,  frequent  skirntisbes  took 
place  about  the  ford  of  the  river,  and  the  New  England  men 
nobly  sustained  their  reputation  for  courage.  But  in  their 
isolation  nothing  could  be  accomplished,  so  on  the  nigbt  of 
Saturday  they  fell  back  to  the  landing  point  and  rejoined 
the  fleet— Ed.] 

Quebec  remained  in  agitation  and  alann  till  Tuesday,' 
when  Phips  weighed  anchor  and  disappeared,  with  aE  his 
fleet,  behind  the  Island  of  Orleans.  He  did  not  go  far,  as 
indeed  he  could  not,  but  stopped  four  leagues  below  to 
mend  rigging,  fortify  wounded  masts,  and  stop  shot-holes. 
Suhercase  had  gone  with  a  detachment  to  watch  the  retiring 
enemy;  and  Fhips  was  repeatedly  seen  among  his  men,  on  a 
scaffold  at  the  side  of  his  ship,  exercising  his  old  trade  of 
carpenter.  This  delay  was  turned  to  good  use  by  an  exchange 
of  prisoners. 

Tbe  heretics  were  gone,  and  Quebec  breathed  freely  ^ain. 
Ker  escape  had  been  a  narrow  one  ;  not  that  three  thousand 
men,  in  part  regular  troops,  defending  one  of  the  strongest 
positions  on  the  continent,  and  commanded  by  Frontenac, 
could  not  defy  the  attacks  of  two  thousand  raw  fishermen 
and  farmers,  led  by  an  ignorant  civilian,  hut  the  numbers 
which  were  a  source  of  strength  were  at  the  same  time  a 
source  of  weakness.  Nearly  all  the  adult  males  of  Canada 
were  gathered  at  Quebec,  and  there  was  imminent  dai^r  of 
starvation.  Cattle  from  the  neighboring  parishes  had  been 
hastily  driven  into  the  town ;  but  there  was  little  other  pro- 
vision, and  before  Phips  retreated  the  pinch  of  famine  had 

>  Coont  FronteuM  Mid  New  France  nnder  Loato  XIV.,  Ch.  XIII. 
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begun.  Had  he  come  a  week  earlier  or  stayed  a  week  later, 
the  French  themselves  believed  that  Quebec  would  have 
fallen,  in  the  one  case  for  want  of  men,  and  in  the  other  for 
want  of  food. 

Phipg  returned  crestfallen  to  Boston  late  in  November ; 
and  one  by  one  the  rest  of  the  fleet  came  straggling  after 
him,  battered  and  weatherbeaten.  Some  did  not  appear  till 
February,  and  three  or  four  never  came  at  aU.  The  autumn 
and  early  winter  were  unusually  stormy.  Captain  Bidnsford,- 
with  sixty  men,  was  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  where 
more  than  half  their  number  died  of  cold  and  misery.  In 
the  other  vessels,  some  were  drowned,  some  frost-bitten,  and 
above  two  hundred  killed  by  small-pox  and  fever. 

At  Boston,  all  was  dismay  and  gloom.  The  Puritan 
bowed  before  "  this  awful  frown  of  God,"  and  searched  his 
conscience  for  the  sin  that  had  brought  npon  hiTn  so  stem  a 
chastisement.  Massachusetts,  already  impoverished,  found 
herself  in  extremity.  The  war,  instead  of  paying  for  itself, 
had  burdened  her  with  an  additional  debt  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  The  sailors  and  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  their 
pay ;  and,  to  satisfy  them,  the  colony  was  forced  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  to  issue  a  paper  currency.  It  was  made 
receivable  at  a  premium  for  all  public  debts,  and  was  also 
fortified  by  a  provision  for  its  early  redemption  by  taxation ; 
a  provision  which  was  carried  into  effect  in  spite  of  poverty 
and  distress. 
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THE  HEROINE  OF  VERCHfeRES* 

Many  incidents  of  this  troubled  time  are  preserved,  but  acaie 
of  them  are  so  well  worth  the  record  as  the  defence  of  the 
fort  at  Verchferea  by  the  youi^  daughter  of  the  seignior. 
Many  years  later,  the  Marquia  de  Beauhamais,  governor  of 
Canada,  caused  the  storj'  to  be  written  down  from  the  recital 
of  the  heroine  herself.  Verchferes  was  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  about  twenty  miles  below  Montreal  A 
strong  blockhouse  stood  outside  the  fort,  and  waa  connected 
with  it  by  a  covered  way.  On  the  momiug  of  the  twenty- 
second  of  October,  the  inhabitants  were  at  work  in  the  fields, 
and  nobody  was  left  in  the  place  but  two  soldiers,  two  boys, 
an  old  man  of  eighty,  and  a  number  of  women  and  children. 
The  seignior,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan, 
was  on  duty  at  Quebec ;  his  wife  was  at  Montreal ;  and  their 
daughter  Madeleine,  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  at  the  land- 
ing-place not  far  from  the  gate  of  the  fort,  with  a  hired  man 
named  Laviolette.  Suddenly  she  heard  firing  from  the 
direction  where  the  settlers  were  at  work,  and  an  instant 
after  Laviolette  cried  out, "  Run,  Mademoiselle,  run  ■  here 
come  the  Iroquois  1 "  She  turned  and  saw  forty  or  fifty  of 
them  at  the  distance  of  a  pistol-shot  "  I  ran  for  the  fort, 
commending  myself  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  The  Iroquois  who 
chased  after  me,  seeing  that  they  could  not  catch  me  alive 
before  I  reached  the  gate,  stopped  and  fired  at  m?.  The 
>  Count  Froutenac  aod  New  FranM  under  Lonii  XIT.,  Cb.  SIT. 
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bullets  whistled  about  my  ears,  and  made  the  time  seem  veiy 
long.  As  soon  as  I  was  near  enough  to  be  heard,  I  cried  out. 
To  arms  !  to  arms  !  hoping  that  somebody  would  come  out 
and  help  me ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The  two  soldiers  in  the 
iort  were  so  scared  that  they  had  hidden  in  the  blockhouse. 
At  the  gate,  I  foimd  two  women  crying  for  their  husbands, 
who  had  just  been  killed.  I  made  them  go  in,  and  then 
shut  the  gate.  I  next  thought  what  I  could  do  to  save  my- 
self and  the  few  people  with  me.  I  went  to  inspect  the  fort, 
and  found  that  several  palisades  had  fallen  down,  and  left 
openings  by  which  the  enemy  could  easily  get  in.  I  ordered 
them  to  be  set  up  again,  and  helped  to  carry  them  myself. 
When  the  breaches  were  stopped,  I  went  to  the  blockhouse 
where  the  ammunition  is  kept,  and  here  I  found  the  two 
soldiers,  one  hiding  in  a  comer,  and  the  other  with  a  lighted 
match  in  his  hand.  '  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
match  ? '  I  asked.  He  answered,  '  Li^t  the  powder,  and 
blow  us  all  up.'  '  You  are  a  miserable  coward,'  eaid  I,  '  go 
out  of  this  place.'  I  spoke  so  resolutely  that  he  obeyed.  I 
then  threw  off  my  bonnet ;  and,  after  putting  on  a  hat  and 
taking  a  gun,  I  said  to  my  two  brothers  :  '  Let  us  fight  to  the 
death.  We  are  fighting  for  our  country  and  our  religion. 
Kemember  that  our  father  has  taught  you  that  gentlemen  are 
bom  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  service  of  God  and  the 
kii^.'" 

The  boys,  who  were  twelve  and  ten  years  old,  aided  by  the 
soldiers,  whom  her  words  had  inspired  with  some  little 
courage,  b^au  to  fire  from  the  loopholes  upon  the  Iroquois, 
who,  ignorant  of  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  showed  iheir 
usual  reluctance  to  attack  a  fortified  place,  and  occupied 
themselves  with  chasing  and  butchering  the  people  in  the 
neighboring  fields.     Madeleine  ordered  a  cannon  to  be  fired^ 
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partly  to  deter  the  enemy  from  an  assault,  and  partly  to 
warn  some  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  hunting  at  a  distance. 
The  women  and  children  in  the  fort  cried  and  screamed  with- 
out ceasii^.  She  ordered  them  to  stop,  lest  their  terror 
should  encourage  the  Indians.  A  canoe  was  presently  seen 
approaching  the  landing-place.  It  was  a  settler  named  Fon- 
taine, trying  to  leach  the  fort  with  his  family.  The  Iroquois 
were  still  near ;  and  Madeleine  feared  that  the  new-comers 
would  be  killed,  if  something  vere  not  done  to  aid  them. 
She  appealed  to  the  soldiera,  but  their  courage  was  not  equal 
to  the  attempt;  on  which,  as  she  declares,  after  leaving  Lavi- 
olette  to  keep  watch  at  the  gate,  she  herself  went  alone  to 
tiie  landing-place.  "  I  thought  that  the  savages  would  Hup- 
pose  it  to  be  a  ruse  to  draw  them  towards  the  tort,  in  order  to 
make  a  sortie  upon  them.  They  did  suppose  so,  and  thus  I 
was  able  to  save  the  Fontaine  family.  When  they  were  all 
liuided,  I  made  them  march  before  me  in  full  sight  of  the 
enemy.  We  put  so  bold  a  face  on  it,  that  Uiey  thought  they 
bad  more  to  fear  than  we.  Strei^thened  by  this  reinforce- 
ment, I  ordered  that  the  enemy  should  be  fired  on  whenever 
they  showed  themselves.  After  sunset,  a  violent  northeast 
wind  began  to  blow,  accompanied  with  snow  and  bail,  which 
told  us  that  we  should  have  a  terrible  night  The  Iroquois 
were  all  this  time  lurking  about  us  ;  and  I  judged  by  their 
movements  that,  instead  of  beii^  deterred  by  the  storm, 
they  would  climb  into  the  fort  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 
I  assembled  all  my  troops,  that  is  to  say,  six  persons,  and 
spoke  to  them  thus :  '  God  has  saved  us  to-day  from  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  but  we  must  take  care  not  to  fall  into 
their  snares  to-night  As  for  me,  I  want  you  to  see  that  I 
am  not  afraid.  I  will  take  charge  of  the  fort  with  an  old 
man  of  eighty  and  another  who  never  fired  a  gun;  and  you, 
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Pierre  Fontaine,  with  La  Bont^  and  Gachet  (our  two  Boldiera), 
will  go  to  the  blockhouse  with  the  women  and  children, 
because  that  is  the  strongest  place ;  and,  if  I  am  taken,  don't 
surrender,  even  if  I  am  cut  to  pieces  and  bumed  before  your 
eyes.  The  enemy  cannot  hurt  you  in  the  blockhouse,  if  you 
make  the  least  show  of  fight.'  I  placed  my  young  brothers 
on  two  of  the  bastions,  the  old  man  on  the  third,  and  I  took 
the  fourth ;  and  all  night,  in  spite  of  wind,  snow,  and  hail, 
the  cries  of  '  All 's  well '  were  kept  up  from  the  blockhouse 
to  the  fort,  and  from  the  fort  to  the  blockhouse.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  place  was  full  of  soldiers.  The  Iroquois 
thought  so,  and  were  completely  deceived,  as  they  confessed 
afterwards  to  Monsieur  de  Calli^res,  whom  they  told  that 
they  had  held  a  council  to  make  a  jJan  for  capturing  the 
fort  in  the  night  but  had  done  nothing  because  such  a  con- 
stant watch  was  kept. 

"  About  one  in  the  momii^,  the  sentinel  on  the  bastion 
by  the  gate  called  out, '  Mademoiselle,  I  hear  something.'  I 
went  to  him  to  find  what  it  was ;  and  by  the  help  of  the 
snow,  which  covered  the  ground,  I  could  see  through  the 
darkness  a  number  of  cattle,  the  miserable  remnant  that 
the  Iroquois  had  left  us.  The  others  wanted  to  open  the 
gate  and  let  them  in,  but  I  answered :  '  God  forbid.  You 
don't  know  all  the  tricks  of  the  savages.  They  are  no 
doubt  following  the  cattle,  covered  with  skins  of  beasts,  so 
as  to  get  into  the  tort,  if  we  are  simple  enough  to  open  the 
gate  for  them.'  Nevertheless,  after  takii^  every  precaution, 
I  thought  that  we  m^ht  open  it  without  risk.  I  made  my 
two  brothers  stand  ready  with  their  guns  cocked  in  case  of 
surprise,  and  so  we  let  in  the  cattle. 

"  At  last,  the  daylight  came  again ;  and,  as  the  darkness 
disappeared,  our  anxieties    seemed    to  disappear,  witji  it 
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Everybody  took  courage  except  Mademoiselle  Marguerite, 
wife  of  the  Sieur  Fontaine,  who  being  extremely  timid,  as 
all  Parisian  women  are,  asked  her  husband  to  cany  her  to 
another  fort,  ...  He  said,  '  I  will  never  abandon  this  fort 
while  Mademoiselle  Madelon  (Madeleine)  is  here.'  I  an- 
swered him  that  I  would  never  abandon  it ;  that  I  would 
rather  die  than  give  it  up  to  the  enemy ;  and  that  it  was  of 
die  greatest  importance  that  they  should  never  get  possession 
of  any  French  fort,  because,  if  they  got  one,  they  would  think 
they  could  get  others,  and  would  grow  more  bold  and  pre- 
sumptuous than  ever.  I  may  say  with  truth  that  I  did  not 
eat  or  sleep  for  twice  twenty-four  hours.  I  did  not  go 
once  into  my  father's  house,  but  kept  always  on  the  bastion, 
or  went  to  the  blockhouse  to  see  how  the  people  there  were 
behaving.  I  always  kept  a  cheerful  and  smiling  foce,  and 
encouraged  my  little  company  with  the  hope  of  speedy 
succor. 

"  We  were  a  week  in  constant  alarm,  with  the  enemy 
always  about  us.  At  last  Monsieur  de  la  Monnerie,  a 
lieutenant  sent  by  Monsieur  de  Calliferes,  arrived  in  the  night 
with  forty  men.  As  he  did  not  know  whether  the  fort  was 
taken  or  not,  he  approached  as  silently  as  possible.  One  of 
our  sentinels,  hearing  a  slight  sound,  cried, '  Qui  vive  \ '  I 
was  at  the  time  dozing,  with  my  head  on  a  table  and  my 
gun  lying  across  my  arms.  The  sentinel  told  me  that  he 
heard  a  voice  from  the  river.  I  went  up  at  once  to  the  bas- 
tion to  see  whether  it  was  Indians  or  Frenchmen.  I  'aske<^ 
'  Who  are  you  ? '  One  of  them  answered,  *  We  are  French- 
men :  it  is  La  Monnerie,  who  comes  to  bring  you  help.'  I 
caused  the  gate  to  be  opened,  placed  a  sentinel  there,  and 
went  down  to  the  river  to  meet  them.  As  soon  as  I  saw 
Monsieur  de  la  Monnerie,  I  saluted  him,  and  said, '  Mon- 
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6ieur,  I  surrender  my  axms  to  you.'  He  answered  gallantly, 
'  Mademoiselle,  they  are  in  good  hands.'  '  Better  than  you 
liiink,'  I  returned.  He  inspected  the  fort,  and  found  every- 
thing in  order,  and  a  sentind  on  each  bastion.  '  It  is  time  to 
relieve  them,  Monsieur,'  said  I :  '  we  have  not  been  off  our 
bastions  for  a  week/  " 

A  band  of  converts  from  tJie  Saut  St  Louis  arrived  soon 
after,  followed  the  trail  of  their  heathen  countrymen,  over- 
took t^em  on  I^ke  Ghamplain,  and  recovered  twenty  or  more 
French  prisonerB.  Madeleine  de  Verch&res  was  not  the  only 
heroine  of  her  family.  Her  father's  fort  was  the  Castle  Daa- 
gerous  of  Canada;  and  it  was  but  two  years  before  that 
her  mother,  left  with  three  or  four  armed  men,  and  beset 
by  the  Iroquois,  threw  herself  with  her  followen  into  the 
blockhouse,  and  held  the  assailants  two  days  at  bay,  tUl  the 
Marquis  de  Chsasy  came  with  troops  to  her  relief. 
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FEONTENAC  AND  THE  IROQUOIS* 

Fboh  the  moment  when  the  Canadians  found  a  chief  whom 
they  could  trust,  and  the  firm  old  hand  of  Frontenac  grasped 
the  reins  of  their  destiny,  a 
spirit  of  hardihood  and  energy 
grew  up  in  all  this  rugged 
population;  and  they  faced 
their  stem  fortunes  with  a 
stubborn  daring  and  endurance 
that  merit  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

Now,  as  in  all  their  former 
wars,  a  great  part  of  their  suf- 
fering was  due  to  the  Mohawks. 
The  Jesuits  had  spared  no 
pains  to  convert  them,  thus 
changing  them  from  enemies 
to  friends ;  and  their  efforts 
had  BO  far  succeeded  that  the 
mission  colony  of  Saut  St. 
Louis  contained  a  numerous 
population  of  Mohawk  Chris- 
tians.' The  place  was  well  for^  , ,  ,  ^  , 
titied ;  and  t^'oops  were  usually 

stationed  here,  partly  to  defend  the  converts  and  partly  to  en- 
sure their  fidelity.     They  had  sometimes  done  excellent  ser- 

1  Connt  Frontenac  and  Ke»  France  nnder  I^uitXIV.,  Ch.  XIV. 

■  Thii  nuoion  mualio  called  CaughnanSa.    Tbe  Tillage  atill  eziiti,  at  the 
bMd  of  til*  niwl  of  St  LmI*.  or  La  Chine. 
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vice  for  the  Freacb ;  but  many  of  them  still  remembered  tieir 
old  homes  on  the  Mohawk,  and  their  old  ties  of  fellowship 
and  kindred.  Their  heathen  countiymen  were  jealous  of  their 
secession,  and  spared  no  pains  to  reclaim  them.  Sometimes 
they  tried  intrigue,  and  sometimes  force.  On  one  occasion, 
joined  by  the  Oneidas  and  Onondagas,  they  appeared  before 
the  palisades  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
four  hundred  warriors;  but,  finding  the  bastions  manned 
and  the  gates  shut,  they  withdrew  discomfited.  It  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  French  to  sunder  them  from  their 
heathen  relatives  so  completely  that  reconciliation  would 
be  impossible,  and  it  was  largely  to  this  end  that  a  grand 
expedition  was  prepared  against  the  Mohawk  towns. 

All  the  misfiioD  Indians  in  the  colony  were  invited  to  join 
it,  the  Iroquois  of  the  Saut  and  Mountain,  Abenakis  from 
the  Chaudifere,  Hurons  from  Lorette,  and  Algonquins  from 
Three  Rivers.  A  hundred  picked  soldiers  were  added,  and  a 
large  band  of  Canadians.  All  told,  they  mustered  sii  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  men,  under  three  tried  leaders,  Mantet, 
Courtemanche,  and  Ia  Nona  They  left  Chambly  at  the  end  of 
January,  and  pushed  southward  on  snow-shoes.  Their  way  was 
over  the  ice  of  Lake  Champlain,  for  more  than  a  century  the 
great  thoroughfare  of  war-parties.  They  bivouacked  in  the 
forest  by  squads  of  twelve  or  more ;  dug  away  the  snow  in  a 
circle,  covered  the  bared  earth  with  a  bed  of  spruce  boughs, 
made  a  fire  in  the  middle,  and  smoked  their  pipes  around  it. 
Here  crouched  the  Christian  savage,  mufBed  in  his  blanket, 
his  unwashed  face  stUI  smirched  with  soot  and  vermilion, 
relics  of  the  war-paint  he  had  worn  a  week  before  when  he 
danced  the  war-dance  in  the  square  of  the  mission  village ; 
and  here  sat  the  Canadians,  hooded  like  Capuchin  monks, 
but  irrepressible  in  loquacity,  as  the  blaze  of  the  camp-fire 
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glowed  on  Uieir  h&rdy  viaages  and  fell  in  fainter  radiance  on 
the  rocks  and  pines  behind  them. 

Sixteen  days  brought  them  to  the  two  lower  Mohawk 
towns.  A  young  Dutchman  who  had  been  captured  three 
years  before  at  Schenectady,  and  whom  the  Indians  of  the 
Saut  had  imprudently  brought  with  them,  ran  off  in  the 
night,  and  carried  the  alarm  to  the  English.  The  invaders 
had  no  time  to  loee.  The  two  towns  were  a  quarter  of  a 
league  apart.  They  surrounded  them  both  on  the  night  of 
t^e  sixteenth  of  February,  waited  in  silence  till  the  voices 
within  were  hushed,  and  then  captured  them  without  resist- 
ance, as  most  of  the  inmates  were  absent.  After  burning 
one  of  them,  and  leaving  the  prisoners  well  guarded  in  the 
other,  they  marched  eight  leagues  to  the  third  town,  reached 
it  at  evening,  and  hid  in  the  neighboring  woods.  Through 
all  the  early  n^ht,  they  heard'  the  whoops  and  songs  of  the 
warriors  within,  who  were  dancing  the  war-dance  for  an 
intended  expedition.  About  midnight,  all  was  still.  The 
Mohawks  bad  posted  no  sentinels;  and  one  of  the  French 
Indians,  scaling  the  palisade,  opened  the  gate  to  his  com- 
rades. There  was  a  short  but  bloody  fight.  Twenty  or 
thirty  Mohawks  were  killed,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
captured,  chiefly  women  and  children.  The  French  com- 
manders now  required  their  allies,  the  mission  Indians,  to 
make  good  a  promise  which,  at  the  instance  of  Frontenac, 
had  been  exacted  from  them  by  the  governor  of  Mon- 
treal It  was  that  they  should  kill  aU  their  male  captives, 
a  proceeding  which  would  have  averted  every  danger  of 
future  reconciliation  between  the  Christian  and  heathen 
Mohawks.  The  converts  of  the  Saut  and  the  Mountain  had 
readily  given  the  pledge,  but  apparently  with  no  intention 
to  keep  it ;  at  least,  they  now  refused  to  do  so.    Bemon- 
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strance  was  uselese  ;  and,  after  burning  the  town,  the  French 
and  their  aUiea  b^an  their  retreat,  eocumhered  by  a  long 
train  of  prisoners.  They  inarched  two  days,  when  they  were 
hailed  from  a  distance  by  Mohawk  scouts,  who  told  them 
that  the  English  were  on  their  track,  but  that  peace  had 
been  declared  in  Europe,  and  that  the  pursuers  did  not  mean 
to  fight,  but  to  parley.  Hereupon  the  mission  Indiana  in- 
sisted on  waiting  for  them,  and  no  exertion  of  the  French 
commanders  could  persuade  tbem  to  move.  Trees  were 
hewn  down,  and  a  fort  made  after  the  Iroquois  fashion,  by 
encircling  the  camp  with  a  high  and  dense  abatis  of  trunks 
and  branches.  Here  they  lay  two  days  more,  the  French 
disgusted  and  uneasy,  and  their  savage  allies  obstinate  and 
impracticable. 

Meanwhile,  Major  Peter  Schuyler'  was  following  their 
trail,  with  a  body  of  armed  settlers  hastily  mustered.  A 
troop  of  Oneidas  joined  him ;  and  Uie  united  parties,  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  in  all,  at  length  appeared  before 
the  fortified  camp  of  the  French.  It  was  at  once  evident 
that  there  was  to  be  no  parley.  The  forest  rang  with  war- 
whoops;  and  the  English  Indians,  unmanageable  as  those 
of  the  French,  set  at  work  to  entrench  themselves  with 
felled  trees.  The  French  uid  their  allies  sallied  to  dislodge 
them.  The  attack  was  fierce,  and  the  resistance  equally  sa 
Both  sides  lost  groimd  by  turns.  A  priest  of  the  mission 
of  the  Mountain,  named  Gay,  was  in  the  thick  of  the  figbt; 
and,  when  he  saw  his  neophytes  run,  he  threw  himself  be- 
fore them,  crying,  "  Wbat  are  you  afraid  of  ?  We  are  fight- 
ing with  infidels,  who  have  nothing  human  but  the  shape. 
Have  you  toi^tten  that  the  Holy  Viigin  is  our  leader  and 

'  Hiijar  Peter  SchuyUr  wu  ths  Mayor  of  Albany,  In  11191  he  had  led  a 
anccenfol  eiiieditian  into  Canada.  —  Ed. 
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our  protector,  and  that  7011  are  subjects  of  the  King  of 
France,  whose  name  makes  all  Europe  tremble?"  Three 
times  the  French  renewed  tho  attack  in  vain;  then  gave 
over  the  attempt,  and  lay  quiet  behind  their  barricade  of 
trees.  So  also  did  their  opponents.  The  morning  was  dark 
and  stormy,  and  the  driving  snow  that  filled  the  air  made 
the  position  doubly  dreary.  The  English  were  starving. 
Their  slender  stock  of  provisions  had  been  consumed  or 
shared  with  the  Indians,  who,  on  their  part,  did  not  want 
food,  having  resources  unknown  to  their  white  friends.  A 
group  of  them  squatted  about  a  fire  invited  Schuyler  to  share 
their  broth;  but  his  appetite  was  spoiled  when  he  saw  a 
human  hand  ladled  out  of  the  kettle.  His  hosts  were 
breakfasting  on  a  dead  Frenchman. 

All  night  the  hostile  bands,  ensconced  behind  their  sylvan 
ramparts,  watched  each  other  in  silence.  In  the  morning,  an 
Indian  deserter  told  the  English  commander  that  the  French 
were  packing  their  baggage.  Schuyler  sent  to  reconnoitre, 
and  found  them  gone.  They  had  retreated  unseen  through 
the  snow-etorm.  He  ordered  his  men  to  follow;  but,  as 
most  of  them  had  fosted  for  two  days,  they  refused  to  do 
80  till  an  expected  ctnivoy  of  provisions  should  arrive.  They 
waited  till  the  next  morning,  when  the  convoy  appeared : 
five  biscuits  were  served  out  to  each  man,  and  the  pursuit 
b^an.  By  great  efforts,  they  nearly  overtook  the  fugitives, 
who  now  sent  them  word  that,  if  they  made  an  attack,  all 
the  prisoners  should  be  put  to  deatlL  On  this,  Schuyler's 
Indians  refused  to  continue  the  chaae.  The  French,  by  this 
time,  had  reached  the  Hudson,  where  to  their  dismay  they 
found  the  ice  breaking  up  and  drifting  down  the  stream. 
HappOy  for  them,  a  large  sheet  of  it  had  become  wedged 
at  a  turn  of  the  river,  and  formed  a  temporaty  bridge,  by 
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vhicb  they  croBsed,  and  then  pushed  on  to  Lake  G«oige. 
Here  the  soft  and  melting  ice  would  not  bear  them ;  and 
they  were  forced  to  make  their  vay  along  the  ehore,  over 
rocks  and  mountains,  through  sodden  snow  and  matted 
thickets.  The  provisions,  of  which  they  had  made  a  d^pot 
on  Lake  Champlaiu,  were  all  spoiled.  They  hoUed  mocca- 
sins for  food,  and  scraped  away  the  snow  to  find  hickory 
and  beech  nut&  Several  died  of  famine,  and  many  more, 
unable  to  move,  lay  helpless  by  the  lake ;  while  a  few  of 
the  strongest  toiled  on  to  Montreal  to  tell  CaUiferes  of  their 
plight  Men  and  food  were  sent  them ;  and  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  were  able,  they  journeyed  on  again,  stra^lii^ 
towards  their  homes,  singly  or  in  small  parties,  feeble, 
emaciated,  and  in  many  instances  with  health  irreparably 
broken. 

"  The  expedition,"  says  Frontenac,  "  was  a  glorioos  suc- 
cess." However  glorious,  it  was  dearly  bought ;  and  a  few 
more  such  victories  would  be  ruin.  The  governor  presently 
achieved  a  success  more  solid  and  less  costly.  The  wavering 
mood  of  the  northwestern  tribes,  always  oscillating  between 
the  French  and  the  English,  had  caused  him  incessant  anx- 
iety ;  and  he  had  lost  no  time  in  using  the  defeat  of  Phips 
to  confirm  them  in  alliance  with  Canada.  Couitemanche 
was  sent  up  tlie  Ottawa  to  cany  news  of  the  French  tri- 
umph, and  stimulate  the  savages  of  Michillimackinac  to 
lift  the  hatchet  It  was  a  desperate  venture ;  for  the  river 
was  beset,  as  usual,  by  the  Iroquois.  With  ten  followers, 
the  daring  partisan  ran  the  gauntlet  of  a  thousand  dangers, 
and  safely  reached  bis  destination ;  where  his  gifts  and  his 
harangues,  joined  with  the  tidings  of  victory,  kindled  great 
excitement  among  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons.  The  indis- 
peoaable  but  most  difficult  task  remained :  that  of  opening 
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the  Ottawa  for  the  descent  of  the  great  accumulation  of 
beaver  skins,  which  had  been  gathering  at  Michillimackiuac 
for  three  years,  and  for  the  want  of  vhich  Canada  was 
bankrupt.  More  than  two  hundred  Frenchmen  were  known 
to  be  at  that  remote  post,  or  roaming  is  the  wilderness 
around  it ;  and  Frontenac  resolved  on  an  attempt  to  muster 
them  together,  and  employ  their  united  force  to  protect  the 
Indians  and  the  traders  in  brii^ing  down  thia  mass  of 
furs  to  Montreal.  A  messenger,  strongly  escorted,  Was  sent 
with  orders  to  this  efTect,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Michil- 
limackinac,  though  there  was  a  battle  on  the  way,  in  which 
the  officer  commanding  the  escort  was  killed.  Frontenac 
anxiously  waited  the  issue,  when  after  a  long  delay  the  tid- 
ings reached  him  of  complete  success.  He  hastened  to  Mon- 
treal, and  found  it  swarming  with  Indians  and  eoureun  de 
Una.  Two  hundred  canoes  had  arrived,  filled  with  the 
coveted  beaver  skins.  "  It  is  impossible,"  saya  the  chronicle, 
"  to  conceive  the  joy  of  tte  people,  when  they  beheld  these 
riches.  Canada  had  awaited  them  for  years.  The  merchants 
and  the  farmers  were  dying  of  hunger.  Credit  was  gone,  and 
everybody  was  afraid  that  the  enemy  vould  waylay  and 
seize  this  last  resource  of  the  country.  Therefore  it  was, 
that  none  could  find  words  strong  enough  to  praise  and  bless 
him  by  whose  care  all  this  wealth  had  arrived.  Father  of 
(A«  People,  Preserver  of  tke  Country,  seemed  terms  too  weak 
to  express  Uieir  gratitude." 

While  three  years  of  arrested  sustenance  came  down  to- 
gether from  the  lakes,  a  fleet  sailed  up  the  St.  lAwrence, 
freighted  with  soldiers  and  supplies.  The  horizon  of  Canada 
was  brightening. 
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THE  FRENCH.  ENGUSH,  AND  INDIANS » 

Ik  the  year  1696,  the  vetenui  Count  Frontenac  marched 
upon  the  cantons  of  the  Iroquois  with  aU  the  force  of  Canada. 
Stemming  the  suites  of  La  Chine,  gliding  through  the  roman- 
tic channels  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  over  the  glimmer- 
ing surface  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  trailing  in  long  array  up 
the  current  of  the  Obw^,  they  disembarked  on  the  margin 
of  the  I^e  of  Onondaga ;  aud,  startling  the  woodland  echoes 
with  the  clangor  of  their  trumpets,  urged  their  march  throu^ 
the  mazes  of  the  forest.  Never  had  those  solitudes  beheld 
BO  strange  a  pageantry.  The  Indian  allies,  naked  to  the 
waist  and  horribly  painted,  adorned  with  streaming  scalp- 
locks  and  fluttering  plumes,  stole  crouching  among  the 
thickete,  or  peered  with  lynx-flyed  vision  through  the  laby- 
rinths of  foliage.  Scouts  and  forest-rangers  scoured  ^e 
woods  in  front  and  6ank  of  the  marching  columns  —  men 
trained  among  the  hardships  of  the  fur-trade,  thin,  sinewy, 
and  strong,  arrayed  in  wild  costume  of  beaded  moccasin, 
scarlet  l^gin,  and  frock  of  buck-skin,  fantastically  garnished 
with  many-colored  embroidery  of  porcupine.  Then  came 
the  levies  of  the  colony,  in  gray  capotes  and  gaudy  sashes, 
and  the  trained  battalions  from  old  France  in  cuirass  and 
head-piece,  veterans  of  European  wars.  Plumed  cavaliers 
were  there,  who  had  followed  the  standards  of  Cond^  or 
Torenne,  and  who,  even  in  the  depths  of  a  wOdemese,  scorned 
>  TIm  Coui^nM^  of  FontiM,  ToL  L,  Cb.  UL 
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to  lay  aaide  tlie  martial  fopper;  which  bedecked  the  camp 
and  court  of  LouiB  the  Magnificent.  The  stem  commander 
waa  home  along  upon  a  litter  in  the  midst,  his  locks  bleached 
vith  years,  but  bis  eye  Irindling  with  the  quenchless  fire 
which,  like  a  furnace,  burned  hottest  when  its  fuel  waa 
almost  spent.  Thus,  beneath  the  sepulchral  arches  of  the 
forest,  tbrou^  tangled  thickets,  and  over  prostrate  trunks, 
the  aged  nobleman  advanced  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon 
empt^  w%wams  and  deserted  maize-fields. 

Even  the  fierce  courage  of  the  Iroquois  began  to  quail 
before  these  repeated  attacks,  while  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  colony,  and  the  arrival  of  troops  from  France,  at  length 
convinced  them  that  they  could  not  destroy  Canada.  With 
the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  their  rancor  showed 
signs  of  abating  ;  and  in  the  year  1726,  by  dint  of  skilful 
intrigue,  the  French  succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent 
military  post  at  the  important  pass  of  Niagara,  within  the 
limits  of  the  confederatgr.  Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle, the  power  of  France  had  rapidly  extended  its  bound- 
aries in  the  west.  French  influence  diffused  itself  through 
a  thousand  channels,  among  distant  tribes,  hostile,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  domineering  Iroquois.  Forts,  mission- 
houses,  and  armed  trading  stations  secured  the  principal 
passes.  Traders,  and  coureurs  de  loia  piubed  their  adven- 
turous traffic  into  the  wildest  deserts;  and  French  guns 
and  hatchets,  French  beads  and  doth,  French  tobacco  and 
brandy,  were  known  from  where  the  stunted  Esquimaux 
burrowed  in  their  snow  caves,  to  where  the  Camanches 
scoured  the  plains  of  the  south  with  their  banditti  cavalry. 
Still  this  far-eztended  commerce  continued  to  advance  west- 
vrard.  In  ITSSiLaV^rendryeessayedto  reach  those  mysteri- 
ous mountains  which,  as  the  Indians  alleged,  lay  beyond  the 
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arid  deserts  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Saskatchawan.  Indian 
hostility  defeated  his  enterprise,  but  not  hefore  he  had  struck 
far  out  into  these  unknown  wilds,  and  formed  a  line  of  trad- 
ing-posts, one  of  which.  Fort  de  la  Keine,  was  planted  on  the 
Assinmboin,  a  hundred  leagues  beyond  Lake  Winnipeg.  At 
that  early  period.  Fiance  left  her  footsteps  upon  the  dreary 
wastes  which  even  now  have  no  other  tenants  than  the 
Indian  bufTalo-hunter  or  the  roving  trapper. 

The  fur-trade  of  the  Ei^Ush  colonists  opposed  but  feeble 
rivalry  to  that  of  their  hereditarj-  foea.  At  an  early  period, 
favored  by  the  friendship  of  the  Iroquois,  they  attempted  to 
open  a  traffic  with  the  Algonquin  tribes  of  the  great  lakes ; 
and  in  the  year  1687,  Major  McGregory  ascended  with  a 
boat-load  of  goods  to  Lake  Huron,  where  bis  appearance 
excited  great  oommotion,  and  where  he  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned by  tbe  French.  From  this  time  forward,  the  Eng- 
lish fur-trade  languished,  until  the  year  1725,  when  Governor 
Burnet,  of  Kew  York,  established  a  post  on  Lake  Ontario,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oswego ;  whither,  lured  by  the  cheap- 
ness and  excellence  of  the  English  goods,  crowds  of  savages 
Boon  congregated  from  every  side,  to  the  unspeakable  annoy- 
ance of  the  French.  Meanwhile,  a  considerable  commerce 
was  springing  up  with  the  Cherokees  and  other  tribes  of  the 
south ;  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  b^^  to  cross  the  All^hanies,  and  carry  on 
a  lucrative  traffic  with  the  tribes  of  the  Ohio.  In  1749,  La 
Jonqui^re,  the  Qovemor  of  Canada,  learned,  to  his  great 
indignation,  that  several  English  traders  had  reached  San- 
dusky, and  were  exerting  a  bad  influence  upon  the  Indians 
of  that  quarter ;  and  two  years  later,  he  caused  four  of  the 
intruders  to  be  seized  near  the  Ohio,  and  sent  prisoners  tc 
Canada. 
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These  early  efforts  of  the  Eo^lisb,  considerable  as  thej 
were,  can  ill  bear  comparisoa  with  the  vast  ezteat  of  the 
French  interior  commerce.  In  respect  also  to  missioDary 
enterprise,  and  the  political  influence  reBulting  from  it,  the 
French  had  every  advant^e  over  rivals  whose  zeal  for  con- 
veteioQ  was  neither  kindled  by  fanaticism  nor  fostered  by  an 
ambitious  government.  Eliot  labored  within  call  of  Boston, 
while  the  heroic  Br^beuf  faced  the  ghastly  perils  of  the 
western  wilderness;  and  the  wanderings  of  Brainerd  sink 
into  insignificance  compared  with  those  of  the  devoted  Eale. 
Yet,  in  jiidging  the  relative  merits  of  the  Eomish  and  Prot- 
estant missionaries,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while  the 
former  contented  themselves  with  sprinkling  a  few  drops  of 
water  on  the  forehead  of  the  proselyte,  the  latter  sought  to 
wean  him  from  his  barbarism  and  penetrate  his  savage  heart 
with  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

In  respect,  also,  to  direct  political  infiuence,  the  advantage 
was  wholly  on  the  side  of  France.  The  English  colonies, 
broken  into  separate  governments,  were  incapable  of  erercis- 
iog  a  vigorous  and  consistent  Indian  policy ;  and  the  meas- 
ures of  one  government  often  clashed  with  those  of  another. 
Even  in  the  separate  provinces,  the  popular  nature  of  the 
constitution  and  the  quarrels  of  governors  and  assemblies 
were  unfavorable  to  efficient  action ;  and  this  was  more 
especially  the  case  in  the  province  of  New  York,  where  the 
vicinity  of  the  Iroquois  rendered  strenuous  yet  prudent 
measures  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  powerful  confeder- 
ates, hating  the  French  with  bitter  enmity,  naturally  inclined 
to  the  English  alliance ;  and  a  proper  treatment  would  have 
secured  their  firm  and  lasting  friendship.  But,  at  the  early 
periods  of  her  history,  the  assembly  of  New  York  was  made 
up  in  great  measure  of  narrow-minded  men,  more  eager  to  con* 
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suit  their  own  petty  interests  than  to  pursue  any  far-aigbted 
scheme  of  public  welfare.  Other  causes  conspired  to  injure 
the  British  interest  in  this  quarter.  The  annual  present 
sent  from  Englaod  to  the  Iroquois  was  often  embezzled  by 
corrupt  governors  or  their  favorites.  The  proud  chiefs  were 
di^usted  by  the  cold  and  haughty  bearing  of  the  English 
officials,  and  a  pernicious  custom  prevailed  of  conducting 
Indian  negotiations  through  the  medium  of  the  fur-traders, 
a  class  of  men  held  in  contempt  by  the  Iroquois,  and  knovn 
among  them  by  the  significant  title  of  "  rum  carriers."  In 
short,  thruugh  all  the  councils  of  the  province  Indian  affaire 
were  grossly  and  madly  neglected. 

With  more  or  less  emphasis,  the  same  remark  holds  true 
of  all  the  other  English  colonies.  With  those  of  France,  it  was 
far  otherwise  ;  and  this  difference  between  the  rival  powers 
was  naturally  incident  to  their  different  forms  of  government, 
and  different  conditions  of  development.  France  labored 
with  eager  diligence  to  conciliate  the  Indians  and  wis  tbem 
to  espouse  her  cause.  Her  agents  were  busy  in  every  village, 
studying  the  language  of  the  inmates,  complying  with  their 
usages,  flattering  their  prejudices,  caressii^  them,  cajoling 
them,  and  whispering  friendly  warnings  in  their  ears  against 
the  wicked  designs  of  the  English.  When  a  party  of  Indian 
chiefs  visited  a  French  fort,  they  were  greeted  with  the 
firing  of  cannon  and  rolling  of  drums ;  they  were  regaled  at 
the  tables  of  the  ofBcers,  and  bribed  with  medals  and  deco- 
rations, scarlet  uniforms  and  French  flags.  Far  wiser  than 
their  rivals,  the  French  never  ruffled  the  self-complacent 
dignity  of  their  guests,  never  insulted  their  religious  notions, 
nor  ridiculed  their  ancient  customs.  They  met  the  savt^ 
half  way,  and  showed  an  abundant  readiness  to  mould  their 
own  features  after  his  likeness.    Count  Frontenac  himself^ 
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plumed  and  painted  like  an  Indian  chief,  danced  the  war- 
dance  and  yelled  the  war-song  at  the  catap-fires  of  his  de- 
lighted  allies.  It  would  have  been  well  had  the  French 
been  less  exact  in  their  imitations,  for  at  times  they  copied 
their  model  with  infamous  fidelity,  aod  fell  into  excesses 
scarcely  credible  but  for  the  concurrent  testimony  ot  their 
own  writers.  Frontenac  caused  an  Iroquois  prisoner  to  be 
burnt  alive  to  strike  terror  into  his  countrymen ;  and  Louvigny, 
French  commandant  at  Michillimackinac,  in  1695,  tortured 
an  Iroquois  ambassador  to  death,  that  he  might  break  ofT 
a  negotiation  between  that  people  and  the  Wyaudots,  Nor 
are  these  the  only  well-attested  instances  of  such  execrable 
inhumanity.  But  if  the  French  were  guilty  of  these  cruel- 
ties against  their  Indian  enemies,  they  were  no  less  guilty  ot 
unworthy  compliance  with  the  demands  of  their  Indian 
friends,  in  cases  where  Christianity  and  civilization  would 
have  dictated  a  prompt  refusal.  Even  Montcalm  stained 
his  bright  name  by  abandoning  the  hapless  defenders  of 
Oswego  and  William  Henry  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an 
Indian  mob. 

In  general,  however,  the  Indian  policy  of  the  French 
cannot  be  chained  with  obsequiousness.  Ckimplaisance  was 
tempered  with  dignity.  At  an  early  period,  they  discerned 
the  peculiarities  of  the  native  character,-  and  clearly  saw 
that  while  on  the  one  hand  it  was  necessary  to  avoid 
giving  offence,  it  was  not  less  necessary  on  the  other  to  as- 
sume a  bold  demeanor  and  a  show  of  power ;  to  caress  with 
one  hand,  and  grasp  a  drawn  sword  with  the  other.  Every 
crime  against  a  Frenchman  was  promptly  chastised  by  the 
sharp  ^ency  of  military  law ;  while  among  the  English, 
the  offender  could  only  be  reached  through  the  medium 
of  the  civil  courts,  whose  delays,  uncertainties  and  eva- 
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sions  excited  the  wonder  and  provoked  the  contempt  of  the 
Indians. 

It  was  by  observance  of  the  course  indicated  above,  that 
the  French  were  enabled  to  maintain  themselves  in  small 
detached  posts,  far  aloof  from  the  parent  colony,  and  en- 
vironed by  barbarous  tribes  where  an  Ei^lish  garrison  would 
have  been  cut  offin  a  twelvemonth.  They  professed  to  hold 
these  posts,  not  in  their  own  rights  but  purely  through  the 
grace  and  condescension  of  the  surrounding  savins ;  and 
by  this  conciliating  assurance  they  sought  to  make  good 
their  position,  until,  with  their  growing  strength,  conciliation 
should  no  more  be  needed. 

In  its  efforts  to  win  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  the  French  government  f oimd  every  advantage 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  its  subjects —  that  pliant  and 
plastic  temper  which  forms  so  marked  a  contrast  to  the 
stubborn  spirit  of  the  Englishman.  From  the  beginning,  the 
French  showed  a  tendency  to  amalgamate  with  the  forest 
tribes.  "  The  manners  of  the  savt^es,"  writes  the  Baron  La 
Hontan,  "  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  my  palate ; "  and  many 
a  restless  adventurer  of  high  or  low  degree  might  have 
echoed  the  words  of  the  erratic  soldier.  At  first,  great 
hopes  were  entertained  that,  by  the  mingling  of  French  and 
Indians,  the  latter  would  be  won  over  to  civilization  and 
the  church ;  but  the  effect  was  precisely  the  reverse ;  for,  as 
Charlevoix  observes,  the  savages  did  not  become  French,  but 
the  French  became  savages.  Hundreds  betook  themselves 
to  the  forest,  never  more  to  return.  These  outflowings  of 
French  civilization  were  merged  in  the  waste  of  barbarism, 
as  a  river  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The  wander- 
ii^  Frenchman  chose  a  wife  or  a  concubine  among  his 
Indian  friends  ;  and,  in  a  few  generations,  scarcely  a  tribe  of 
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th«  West  was  tree  bom  an  infusion  of  Celtic  blood.  The 
French  empire  in  America  could  exhibit  among  its  subjecta 
every  shade  of  color  from  white  to  red,  everj-  gradation  of 
culture  from  the  highest  civilization  of  Paris  to  the  rudest 
barbarism  of  the  wigwam. 

The  fur-trade  engendered  a  peculiar  class  of  men,  known 
by  the  appropriate  name  of  bush-rangers,  or  coureurs  de 
bois,^  half-civilized  vagrants,  whoae  chief  vocation  was  con- 
ducting the  canoes  of  the  traders  along  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  the  interior ;  many  of  them,  however,  shaking  loose  every 
tie  of  blood  and  kindred,  identified  themselves  with  the 
Indiana,  and  sank  into  utter  barbarism.  In  many  a  squalid 
camp  among  the  plains  and  forests  of  the  West,  the  traveller 
would  have  encountered  men  owning  the  blood  and  speak- 
ing the  language  of  France,  yet,  in  their  swarthy  visages 
and  barbarous  costume,  seeming  more  akin  to  those  with 
whom  Uiey  had  cast  their  lot.  The  renegade  of  civilization 
caught  the  habits  and  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  his  chosen 
associates.  He  loved  to  decorate  his  long  hair  with  eagle 
feathers,  to  make  his  face  hideous  with  vermilion,  ochre,  and 
soot,  and  to  adorn  his  greasy  hunting  frock  with  horsehair 
fringes.  His  dwelling,  if  he  had  one,  was  a  wigwam.  He 
Ionised  on  a  bear-skiu  while  his  squaw  boiled  his  venison 
and  lighted  his  pipe.  In  hunting,  in  dancing,  in  singing,  in 
taking  a  scalp,  he  rivalled  the  genuine  Indian.  His  mind 
was  tinctuiied  with  the  superstitions  of  the  forest.  He  had 
faith  in  the  magic  drum  of  the  conjurer ;  he  was  not  sure 
that  a  thunder  cloud  could  not  be  frightened  away  by  whist- 
ling at  it  through  the  wing  bone  of  an  eagle ;  he  carried  the 
tail  of  a  rattlesnake  in  his  bullet  poudi  by  way  of  amulet : 
and  he  placed  implicit  trust  in  his  dreams.    This  .clasa  of 
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men  is  Dot  yet  extinct.  In  the  cheerless  wilds  beyond  the 
DOTthem  lakes,  or  among  the  mountain  solitudes  of  the  dis- 
tant West,  they  may  B'till  be  found,  unchanged  in  life  and 
character  since  the  day  when  Louis  the  Qreat  claimed  sov- 
ereignty over  this  desert  empire. 

.  The  borders  of  the  English  colonies  displayed  no  such 
pheoomeQa  of  mingUng  races;  for  here  a  thorny  and  im- 
practicable barrier  divided  the  white  man  from  the  red.  The 
Etjglish  far-traders,  and  the  rude  men  in  their  employ,  showed, 
it  is  true,  an  ample  alacrity  to  Sing  ofT  the  restraints  of  civil- 
ization; but  though  they  became  barbarians,  they  did  not 
become  Indians;  and  scorn  on  the  one  side  and  hatred  on 
the  other  still  marked  the  intercourse  of  the  hostile  races. 
With  the  settlers  of  the  frontier  it  was  much  the  same. 
Bude,  fierce,  and  contemptuous,  they  daily  encroached  upon 
the  huoting-grouude  of  the  Indians,  and  then  paid  them  for 
the  injury  with  curses  and  threats.  Thus  the  native  popu- 
lation shrank  back  from  before  the  English,  as  from  before 
an  advancing  pestilence;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Canada,  Indian  communities  sprang  up,  cher- 
ished by  the  government,  and  favored  by  the  easy-tempered 
people.  At  Lorette,  at  Caughnawaga,  at  St.  Francis,  and 
elsewhere  within  the  province,  large  bands  were  gathered 
together,  consisting  in  part  of  fugitives  from  the  borders  of 
the  hated  Er^Iish,  and  aiding  in  time  of  war  to  swell  the 
forces  of  the  French  in  repeated  forays  against  the  settle- 
ments of  New  York  and  New  England. 
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DETROIT  »' 

Is  the  lew  years  of  doubtful  peace  that  preceded  Queen 
Anne's  War,  bq  enterprke  was  begun,  which,  nowise  in 
accord  with  the  wishea  and  expectations  of  those  engaged 
in  it,  was  destined  to  produce  as  its  last  result  an  American, 
city. 

Antoine  de  La  Mothe-Cadillac  commanded  at  Michilli- 
mackinac,  whither  Frontenac  had  sent  him  in  1694 

La  Mothe-Cadillac  was  a  captain  in  the  colony  troops,  and 
an  admirer  of  the  late  governor,  Frontenac,  to  whose  policy 
he  adhered,  and  whose  prejudices  he  shared.  He  was  amply 
gifted  with  the  kind  of  intelligence  that  consists  in  quick 
obserration,  sharpened  by  an  inveterate  spirit  of  sarcasm, 
was  eneigetic,  enterprising,  well  instructed,  and  a  bold  and 
sometimes  a  visionary  schemer,  with  a  restless  spirit,  a 
nimble  and  biting  wit,  a  Gascon  impetuosity  of  tempera- 
ment, aod  aa  much  devotion  as  an  officer  of  the  king  was  ' 
forced  to  profess,  coupled  with  email  love  of  prieste  and  an 
aversion  to  Jesuits.  Carheil  and  Marest,  missionaries  of 
that  order  at  Michillimackinac,  were  objects  of  his  especial 
antipathy,  which  they  fuUy  returned.  The  two  priests  were 
impatient  of  a  military  commandant  to  whose  authority  they 
were  in  some  small  measure  subjected;  and  they  imputed 
to  bim  the  disorders  which  he  did  not,  and  perhaps  could 
QOt^  prevent.    They  were  opposed  also  to  the  traffic  in  brandy, 
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which  was  favored  by  Cadillac  on  the  usual  ground  that  it 
attracted  the  Indians,  and  so  prevented  the  English  from 
getting  control  of  the  fur-trade. 

The  strait  —  ditroit — whieh  connects  Lake  Huron  with 

Lake  Erie  was  the  moat  important  of  all  the  Western  passes. 

It  was  the  key  of  the 


tiiree  upper  lakes, 
with  the  vast  coun- 
tries watered  hy 
their  tributaries,  and 
it  gave  Canada  her 
readiest  access  to  the 
valley  of  the  Missis- 
eippL  If  the  French 
held  it,  the  English 
would  be  shut  out 
from  the  Northwest ; 
if,  as  seemed  likely, 
the  English  should 
seize  it,  the  Cana- 
dian fur-trade  would 
be  mined.  The  pos- 
session of  it  by  the 
French  would  be  a 
constant  curb  and 
menace  to  t^e  Five 
Kations,  as  well  as 
a  barrier  between  tiiose  still  formidable  tribes  and  the  West- 
em  Indians,  allies  of  Canada ;  and  when  the  intended  French 
establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  should  be 
made,  Detroit  would  be  an  indispensable  link  of  communi- 
cation between  Canada  and  Louisiana. 
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Oadillac's  fdan  of  a  settlement  at  Detroit  waa  not  at  first 
received  with  favor  by  Calliferes,  the  governor;  while  the 
inteDdant,  Champigny ,  a  fast  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  strongly 
opposed  it  By  their  order  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Quebec 
met  at  the  Gh&teau  St.  Louis,  Calliferes,  Champigny,  and 
Cadillac  himself  being  present.  There  waa  a  heated  debate 
on  the  beaver-trade,  after  which  the  intendant  commanded 
silence,  explained  the  projects  of  Cadillac,  and  proceeded  to 
oppose  them. 

Cadillac  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  meeting 
at  the  Chateau  St.  Louis,  and  he  wrote  to  the  minister :  "  You 
can  never  hope  that  this  business  will  succeed  if  it  is  dis- 
cussed here  on  the  spot.  Canada  is  a  country  of  cabals  and 
intrigues,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  so  many  different 
interests."  He  sailed  for  France,  apparently  in  the  autumn 
of  1699,  to  urge  his  scheme  at  court  Here  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  colonial  minister,  Ponchartrain,  to  whom  he 
represented  the  military  and  political  expediency  of  his  pro- 
posed establishment;  and  in  a  letter  which  seems  to  be 
addressed  to  La  Touche,  chief  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
Marine  and  Colonies,  he  promised  that  the  execution  of  his 
plan  would  insure  the  safety  of  Canada  and  the  ruin  of  the 
British  colonies.  He  asked  for  fifty  soldiers  and  fifty  Cana- 
dians to  begin  the  work,  to  be  followed  in  the  next  year  by 
twenty  or  thirty  families  and  by  two  hundred  picked  men 
of  various  trades,  sent  out  at  the  king's  chaige,  along  with 
priests  of  several  communities,  and  nuns  to  attend  the  sick 
and  teach  the  Indian  girls.  "  I  cannot  tell  you,"  continues 
Cadillac, "  the  efforts  my  enemies  have  made  to  deprive  me 
of  the  honor  of  executing  my  project ;  but  so  soon  as  M,  de 
Ponchartrain  decides  in  its  favor,  the  whole  country  will 
applaud  it" 
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Fondmrtiain  accepted  the  plan,  and  Cadillac  returned  to 
Canada  commissioned  to  execute  it.  Early  iu  June,  1701, 
he  left  Xa  Chine  with  a  hundred  men  in  twenty-five  canoes 
loaded  with  provisions,  goods,  munitions,  and  tools.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Alphonae  de  Tonty,  brother  of  Henri  de  Tonty, 
the  companion  of  La  Salle,  and  by  two  half-pay  lieutenants, 
Dugu^  and  Chacomacle,  together  with  a  Jesuit  and  a  Bal- 
let Following  the  difficult  route  of  the  Ottawa  and  Lake 
HuToi^they  reached  their  destination  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  July,  and  built  a  picket  fort  sixty  yards  square,  which  by 
order  of  the  governor  they  named  Fort  Fonchartrain.  It 
stood  near  the  west  bank  of  the  strait,  about  forty  paces 
from  the  water.  Thus  was  planted  the  germ  of  the  city  of 
Detroit. 

What  he  had,  perhaps,  most  at  heart  was  to  make 
money  by  the  fur-trade.  By  command  of  the  king  a  radi- 
cal change  had  lately  been  made  in  this  chief  commerce  of 
Canada,  and  the  entire  control  of  it  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  company  in  which  all  Canadians  might  take 
shares.  But  as  the  risks  were  great  and  the  conditions  ill- 
defined,  the  number  of  subscribers  was  not  much  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty ;  and  the  rest  of  the  colony  found  them- 
selves shut  out  from  the  trade,  —  to  the  ruin  of  some,  and 
the  injury  of  alL 

All  trade  in  furs  was  restricted  to  Detroit  and  Fort  Fron< 
tenac,  both  of  which  were  granted  to  the  company,  subject 
to  be  resumed  by  the  king  at  his  pleasure.  The  company 
was  to  repay  the  eighty  thousand  francs  which  the  expedition 
to  Detroit  had  cost;  and  to  this  was  added  various  oUier 
burdens.     The  king,  however,  was  to  maintain  the  garriscm. 

All  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  placed  in  the  bands 
of  seven  directors,  who  began  iomiediately  to  complain  that 
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their  burdens  were  too  heavy,  and  to  beg  for  more  privileges ; 
while  an  outcry  against  the  privileges  already  granted  rose 
from  those  who  had  not  taken  shares  in  the  enterprise. 
Both  in  the  company  and  out  of  it  there  was  nothing  but 
discontent. 

If  tiie  Indians  came  to  Detroit,  the  French  would  not 
come.  Cadillac  had  asked  for  five  or  six  families  as  the 
modest  be^nning  of  a  settlement ;  but  not  one  had  appeared. 
The  Indians,  too,  were  angry  because  the  company  asked  too 
much  for  its  goods ;  while  the  company  complained  that  a 
forbidden  trade,  fatal  to  its  interests,  went  on  through  all 
the  region  of  the  Upper  ILakea.  It  was  easy  to  ordain  a 
monopoly,  but  impossible  to  enforce  it.  The  prospects  of 
the  new  establishment  were  deplorable ;  and  Cadillac  lost 
no  time  in  presenting  his  views  of  the  situation  to  the  court, 
"Detroit  is  good,  or  it  is  bad,"  he  writes  to  Fonchartrain. 
*  "  If  it  is  good,  it  ought  to  be  sustained,  without  allowing  the 
people  of  Canada  to  deliberate  any  more  about  it.  If  it  is 
bad,  the  court  ought  to  make  up  its  mind  concerning  it  as 
soon  as  may  be.  I  have  said  what  I  think.  I  have  explained 
the  situation.  You  have  felt  the  need  of  Detroit,  and  its 
utility  for  the  glory  of  Cod,  the  progress  of  religion,  and  the 
good  of  the  colony.  Nothing  is  left  me  to  do  but  to  imitate 
the  governor  of  the  Holy  City,  —  take  water,  and  wash  my 
hands  of  it."  His  aim  now  appears.  He  says  that  if  Detroit 
were  made  a  separate  government,  and  be  were  put  at  the 
head  of  it,  its  prospects  would  improve,  "You  may  well 
believe  that  the  company  cares  for  nothing  but  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  it  It  only  wants  to  have  a  storehouse  and 
clerks;  no  officers,  no  troops,  no  inhabitants.  Take  this 
business  in  hand,  Monseigneur,  and  I  promise  that  in  two 
years  your  Detroit  shall  be  established  of  itself."     He  then 
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informs  the  mmiBter  HiBi,  as  the  company  complain  of  losii^ 
money,  be  has  told  them  that  if  they  will  make  over  their 
rights  to  him,  he  will  pay  them  back  all  their  past  outlays. 
"  I  promise  you,"  he  informs  Ponchartiain,  "  that  if  they  ac- 
cept my  proposal  and  you  approve  it,  I  will  make  our  Detroit 
flourislt  Juc^  if  it  is  c^reeable  to  me  to  have  to  answer 
for  my  actions  to  Sve  or  six  merchants  [the  directors  of  the 
company],  who  not  long  ago  were  blacking  their  masters' 
boots," 

Cadillac's  proposal  was  accepted.  The  company  was  re- 
quired to  abandon  Detroit  to  him  on  his  paying  them  the 
expenses  they  had  incurred.  Their  monopoly  was  trans- 
ferred to  him ;  but  as  far  as  concerned  beaver-skins,  his  trade 
was  limited  to  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year.  The  gov- 
ernor was  ordered  to  give  him  as  many  soldiers  as  he  might 
want,  permit  as  many  persons  to  Bettle  at  Detroit  as  might 
choose  to  do  so,  and  provide  missionaries.  The  minister 
exhorted  him  to  quarrel  no  more  with  the  Jesuits,  or  any- 
body else,  to  banish  blasphemy  and  bad  morals  from  the 
post,  and  not  to  offend  the  Five  Nations. 

The  promised  era  of  prosperity  did  not  come.  Detroit 
lingered  on  in  a  weak  and  troubled  mfancy,  disturbed,  as 
we  shall  see,  by  startling  incidents.  Its  occupation  by  the 
French  produced  a  noteworthy  result  The  Five  Nations, 
filled  with  jealousy  and  alarm,  appealed  to  the  Kii^  of 
England  for  protection,  and,  the  better  to  insure  it,  conveyed 
the  whole  country  from  Lake  Ontario  northward  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  westward  as  far  as  Chicago,  "  unto  our  souver- 
aigne  Lord  King  William  the  Third  "  and  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors forever.  This  territory  is  described  in  the  deed  as 
being  about  eight  hundred  miles  long  and  four  hundred 
wide,  and  was  claimed  by  the  Five  Nations  as  theirs  by 
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right  of  conquest.  It  of  course  iiududed  Detroit  iteell 
The  GODveTftnce  was  drawn  by  the  English  authorities  at 
Albany  in  a  form  to  suit  their  purposes,  aud  included  terms 
of  subjection  and  sovereignty  whidi  the  signers  could  un- 
derstand but  imperfectly,  if  at  all  The  Five  Nations  gave 
away  their  land  to  no  purpose.  The  French  remained  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  Detroit.  The  English  made  no 
attempt  to  enforce  their  title,  but  they  put  the  deed  on  file, 
and  used  it  long  after  as  the  base  of  their  claim  to  the  region 
of  the  lakes. 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  DEEETIELD  » 

About  midwinter  the  Governor  of  Canada  sent  another  l&if^ 
war-party  against  the  New  England  border.  The  object  of 
attack  was  an  unoffending  hamlet,  that  from  its  position 
could  never  be  a  menace  to  the  French,  and  the  destruction 
of  which  could  profit  them 
nothing.  The  aim  of  die  en- 
terprise was  not  militaiy,  but 
politicaL  "  I  have  sent  no 
war-party  towards  Albany," 
writes  Vaudreuil,  "  because 
we  must  do  nothing  that 
might  cause  a  rupture  be- 
tween us  and  the  Iroquois; 
but  we  must  keep  things  astir 
in  the  direction  of  Boston,  or 
else  the  Abenakis  will  declare 
for  the  Ei^lisL"  In  short, 

the  obiect  was  fully  to  com- 
HrrUl  d»  RmiviUf  '  ,         ., 

mit  these  savages  to  hostility 
against  New  England,  and  convince  them  at  the  same  time 
that  the  French  would  back  their  quarrel 

The  party  consisted,  according  to  French  accounts,. of 

fifty  Canadians   and  two  hundred  Abenakis  and  Cau^oii- 

wagas,  —  the  latter  of  whom,  while  trading  constantly  with 

>  A  Half  Cmtarr  of  Coufliut,  Vol.  I.,  Oi.  IT. 
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Albany,  were  rarely  averse  to  a  raid  against  Masaachnsetts 
or  "Sew  H&mpshiie.  The  command  was  given  to  die 
yoimger  Hertel  de  Bouville,  who  was  accompanied  by  four 
of  his  bnAbers.  They  b^an  their  match  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  journeyed  nearly  three  hundred  miles  00  snow-shoes 
through  the  forest,  and  approached  their  destination  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  twenty-e^tji  of  February,  1704.  It  was  the 
Tillage  of  Deerfield,  —  which  then  formed  the  extreme  north- 
western frontier  of  Massachusetts,  its  feeble  neighbor,  the 
infant  settlement  of  Northfield,  a  little  higher  up  the  Con- 
necticut, having  been  abandoned  during  the  last  war.  Sou-  . 
ville  halted  his  followers  at  a  place  now  called  "BfAtfi  Plun, 
two  miles  from  the  village ;  and  here,  under  the  shelter  of 
a  pine  forest,  they  all  lay  hidden,  shivering  with  cold,  —  tor 
they  dared  not  make  fires,  —  and  hungry  aa  wolves,  for  their 
provisions  were  spent  Though  their  numbers,  by  the  low- 
est account,  were  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  population  of 
Deerfield,  —  men,  women,  and  children,  —  th^  had  no 
thought  of  an  open  attack,  but  trusted  to  darkness  and 
surprise  for  an  easy  victory. 

Deerfield  stood  on  a  plateau  above  the  river  meadows, 
and  the  houses  —  forty-one  in  all — were  diiefly  along  the 
load  towards  the  villages  of  Hadley  and  Hatfield,  a  few 
miles  distant  In  the  middle  of  the  place,  on  a  rising 
ground  called  Meeting-house  Hill,  was  a  small  square 
wooden  meeting-house.  This,  with  about  fifteen  private 
houses,  besides  barns  and  sheds,  was  enclosed  by  a  fence 
of  palisades  eight  feet  high,  flanked  by  "  mounts,"  or  block- 
houses, at  two  or  more  of  the  comers.  The  four  sides  of 
this  palisaded  enclosure,  which  was  called  the  fort,  meas- 
ured in  all  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  two  rods,  and 
within  it  lived  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
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village,  of  whidb  it  fonned  the  centre  or  citadel.  Chief 
among  its  inmatee  was  John  Williams,  the  minister,  a  man 
of  character  and  education,  who,  after  graduating  at  Har- 
vard, had  come  to  Ceeifield  when  it  was  still  suffering  under 
the  ruinous  effects  of  King  Philip's  War,  and  entered  on 
hia  ministry  with  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  in  depreciated 
New  En^^and  currency,  payable,  not  in  money,  but  in 
wheat,  Indian  com,  and  pork.  His  parishioners  built  him 
a  house,  he  married,  and  had  now  eight  children,  one  of 
whom  was  absent  with  friends  at  Hadley.  His  next  neigh- 
.  bor  was  Benoni  Stebbins,  setgeant  in  the  county  militia, 
who  lived  a  few  rods  from  the  meeting-house.  About  fifty 
yards  distant,  and  near  the  northwest  angle  of  the  enclosure, 
stood  the  house  of  Ensign  John  Sheldon,  a  framed  bmlding, 
one  of  the  lai^est  in  the  village,  and,  like  that  of  St«bbins, 
made  bullet-proof  by  a  layer  of  bricks  between  the  outer  and 
inner  sheathing,  while  its  small  windows  and  its  projecting 
upper  story  also  helped  to  make  it  defensible^ 

The  space  enclosed  by  the  palisade,  though  much  too 
large  for  effective  defence,  served  in  time  of  alann  as  an 
asylum  for  the  inhabitants  outside,  whose  houses  were 
scattered, —  some  on  the  north  towards  the  hidden  enemy, 
and  some  on  the  south  towards  Hadley  and  Hatfield. 
Among  those  on  the  south  side  was  that  of  the  militia 
captain,  Jonathan  Wells,  which  had  a  palisade  of  ita  own, 
and,  like  the   so-called  fort,  served  as  an  asylum  for  the 


On  the  night  when  Hertel  de  Bouville  and  his  band  lay 
hidden  among  the  pines  there  were  in  all  the  settlement  a 
little  less  than  three  hundred  souls,  of  whom  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  weiS^inhabitants,  twenty  were  yeoman  soldiers  of 
tiie  garrison,  two  were  visitors  from  Hatfield,  and  thrw  were 
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n^io  slaves.  They  were  of  all  ages,  —  fsom  the  Widow 
AllisoD,  in  her  eighty-fifth  year,  to  the  infant  son  of  Beacon 
French,  aged  four  weeks. 

Heavy  snows  had  lately  fallen  and  buried  the  clearings, 
the  meadow,  and  the  frozen  river  to  the  depth  of  full  three 
feet.  On  the  northwestern  side  the  drifts  were  pUed  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  p&lisade  fence,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  an 
obstruction  to  an  active  enemy. 

As  the  afternoon  waned,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
little  border  hamlet  were,  no  doubt,  like  those  of  any  other 
rustic  New  England  village  at  the  end  of  a  winter  day,  — 
an  ox-sledge  creaking  on  the  frosty  snow  as  it  brought  in 
the  last  load  of  firewood,  boys  in  homespun  snowballing 
each  other  in  the  village  street,  farmers  feeding  their  horses 
and  cattle  in  the  bams,  a.  matron  drawing  a  pail  of  water 
with  the  help  of  one  of  those  long  well-sweeps  still  used  in 
some  remote  districts,  or  a  girl  bringing  a  pail  of  milk  from 
the  cow-shed.  In  the  houses,  where  one  room  served  as 
kitchen,  dining-room,  and  parlor,  the  housewife  cooked  the 
evening  meal,  children  sat  at  their  bowls  of  mush  and  milk, 
and  the  men  of  the  family,  their  day's  work  over,  gathered 
about  the  fire,  while  perhaps  some  village  coquette  sat  in 
the  corner  with  fingers  busy  at  the  spinning-wheel,  and  ears 
intent  on  the  stammered  wooings  of  her  rustic  lover.  Deer- 
field  kept  early  hours,  and  it  is  likely  that  by  nine  o'clock 
all  were  in  their  beds.  There  was  a  patrol  inside  the  pali- 
sade, but  there  was  little  discipline  among  these  extempo- 
rized soldiers ;  the  watchers  grew  careless  as  the  frosty  night 
went  on ;  and  it  is  said  that  towards  morning  they,  like  the 
villagers,  betook  themselves  to  their  beds. 

Rouville  and  his  men,  savage  with  hunger,  lay  shivering 
under  the  pines  till  about  two  hours  before  dawn ;  then, 
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leaving  their  pecka  and  their  snow-shoes  behind,  Uiej 
moved  cautiously  towards  their  prey.  There  was  a  crust 
on  the  snow  strong  enough  to  bear  their  weight,  thou^  not 
to  prevent  a  rustling  noise  as  it  crunched  under  the  feet  o{ 
so  many  men.  It  is  said  thai,  from  time  to  time  BouviUe 
commanded  a  halt,  in  order  that  the  sentinels,  if  such  tiiey 
were,  might  mistake  the  distant  sound  for  rising  and  falling 
gusts  of  wind.  In  any  case,  no  alarm  was  given  till  they 
had  mounted  the  palisade  and  dropped  silently  into  the 
unconscious  village.  Then  with  one  accord  they  screeched 
the  war-whoop,  and  assailed  the  doors  of  the  houses  with 
axes  and  hatchets.  The  hideous  din  startled  the  minister, 
Williams,  from  his  sleep.  Half  wakened,  he  sprang  out  of 
bed,  and  saw  dimly  a  crowd  of  savages  bursting  tliroi^h  the 
shattered  door.  He  shouted  to  two  soldiers  who  were  lodged 
in  the  house ;  and  then,  with  more  valor  than  discretion, 
snatched  a  pistol  that  hung  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  cocked 
it,  and  snapped  it  at  the  breast  oE  the  foremost  Indian,  who 
proved  to  be  a  Caughnawaga  chief.  It  missed  fire,  or  Wil< 
liams  would,  no  doubt,  have  be^n  killed  on  the  spot.  .Ajnid 
the  screams  of  bis  terrified  children,  three  of  the  party  seized 
him  and  bound  him  fast ;  for  they  came  well  provided  with 
cords,  since  prisoners  had  a  market  value.  Nerertheless  in 
the  first  fury  of  their  attack  they  dragged  to  the  door  and 
murdered  two  of  the  children  and  a  negro  woman  called 
Farthena,  who  was  probably  their  nurse.  In  an  upper  room 
lodged  a  youi^  man  named  Stoddard,  who  had  time  to 
snatch  a  cloak,  throw  himself  out  of  the  window,  climb  the 
palisade,  and  escape  in  the  darkness.  Half  naked  as  he  was, 
he  made  his  way  over  the  snow  to  Hatfield,  binding  his  bare 
feet  with  strips  torn  from  the  cloak. 
They  kept  Williams  shivering  in  hi?  shirt  for  $31  hour 
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while  a  frightful  uproar  of  yeUs,  shriebe,  and  gunshots 
sounded  from  without.  At  length  they  permitted  him,  his 
wife,  and  five  remaining  children  to  diesa  themselves. 
Meanwhile  the  Indians  and  their  ailies  burst  into  most 
of  the  houses,  killed  such  of  the  meji  as  resisted,  butchered 
some  of  the  women  and  children,  and  seized  and  bound  the 
rest  Some  of  the  villagers  escaped  in  the  confusion,  like 
Stoddard,  and  either  fled  half  dead  with  cold  towards  Hat- 
field, or  sought  refuge  in  the  fortified  house  of  Jonathan 
Wells. 

The  house  of  Stebbins,  the  minister's  next  neighbor,  had 
not  been  attacked  so  soon  as  the  rest,  and  the  inmates  had 
a  little  time  for  preparation.  Thej  consisted  of  Stebhins 
himself,  with  his  wife  and  five  chOdren,  David  Hoyt,  Joseph 
Gatlin,  Benjamin  Church,  a  namesake  of  the  old  Indian 
fighter  of  Philip's  War,  and  three  other  men,  —  probably 
refugees  who  had  brought  their  wives  and  families  within 
the  palisaded  enclosure  for  safety.  Thus  the  house  con- 
tained seven  men,  four  or  five  women,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  children.  Thoi^h  the  waUa  were  bullet-proof, 
it  was  not  built  for  defence.  The  men,  however,  were  well 
supplied  with  guns,  powder,  and  lead,  and  they  seem  to  have 
found  some  means  of  barricading  the  windows.  When  the 
enemy  tried  to  break  in,  they  drove  them  back  with  loss. 
On  this,  the  French  and  Indians  gathered  in  great  Dumbers 
before  the  house,  showered  bullets  upon  it,  and  tried  to  set 
it  on  fire.  They  were  f^in  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  sev- 
eral killed  and  wounded ;  among  the  former  a  Gaughnawaga 
chief,  and  among  the  latter  a  French  officer.  Still  the  firing 
continued.  If  the  assailants  had  made  a  resolute  assault, 
the  defenders  must  have  been  overpowered ;  but  to  risk  lives 
in  open  attack  was  contrary  to  every  ma^im  of  forest  war- 
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fara  The  womeii  in  the  house  behaved  with  great  courage, 
and  moulded  bullata,  vhich  the  men  shot  at  the  enemy. 
Stebbins  was  killed  outright,  and  Church  was  wounded,  as 
was  also  the  wife  of  David  Hoyt.  At  length  moat  of  the 
French  and  Indians,  dugosted  with  the  obstinacy  of  Uie 
defence,  turned  their ^Tttention  to  other  quarters;  though 
some  kept  up  their  fiftl  under  covet  of  the  meeting-house 
and  another  building  within  easy  range  of  gimshot. 

This  building  was  the  house  of  Ensign  John  Sheldon, 
already  mentioned.  The  Indians  had  had  some  difficulty 
in  mastering  it;  for  the  door  being  of  thick  oak  plank, 
studded  with  nails  of  wrought  iron  and  well  barred,  they 
could  not  break  it  open.  After  a  time,  however,  they  hacked 
a  hole  in  it,  through  which  they  fired  and  killed  Mrs.  Shel- 
don as  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  bed  in  a  lower  rooto.  Her 
husband,  a  man  of  great  resolution,  seems  to  have  been 
absent  Their  son  John,  with  Hannah  his  wife,  jumped 
from  an  upper  chamber  window.  The  young  woman 
sprained  her  ankle  in  the  fall,  and  lay  helpless,  but  b^ed 
her  husband  to  run  to  Hatfield  tor  aid,  which  he  did,  while 
she  remained  a  prisoner.  The  Indians  soon  got  in  at  a 
back  door,  seized  Mercy  Sheldon,  a  little  girl  of  two  years, 
and  dashed  out  her  brains  on  the  door-stone.  Her  two 
brothers  and  her  sister  Mary,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  were  cap- 
tured. The  house  was  used  for  a  short  time  aa  a  depot 
for  prisoners,  and  here  also  was  brought  the  French 
officer  wounded  in  the  attack  on  the  Stebbins  bouse.  A 
family  tradition  relates  that  as  he  lay  in  great  torment  he 
be^ed  for  water,  and  that  it  was  brought  him  by  one  of  the 
prisoners,  Mrs.  John  Catlin,  whose  husband,  son,  and  infant 
grandson  had  been  killed,  and  who,  nevertbdess,  did  all  in 
her  power  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  man. 
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Probably  it  was  in  recc^nition  of  this  charity  that  when  the 
other  prisoners  were  led  away,  Mrs.  Catlin  ^as  left  behind. 
She  died  of  grief  a  few  weeks  later. 

The  sun  was  scarcely  an  hour  high  when  the  miserable 
drove  of  captives  was  conducted  across  the  river  to  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  or  high  hiU.  Williams  and  his  family  were 
soon  compelled  to  follow,  and  his  housEPwas  set  on  fire.  As 
they  led  him  off  he  saw  that  other  nouses  within  the 
palisade  were  burning,  and  that  all  were  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy  except  that  of  his  neighbor  Stebbins,  where  the 
gallant  defenders  still  kept  their  assailants  at  bay.  Having 
collected  all  Uieir  prisoners,  the  main  body  of  the  French 
and  Indians  b^an  to  withdraw  towards  the  pine  forest, 
where  they  had  left  their  packs  and  snow-shoes,  and  to 
prepare  for  a  retreat  before  the  countiy  should  be  roused, 
first  murdering  in  cold  blood  Marah  Carter,  a  little  girl  of 
five  years,  whom  they  probably  thought  unequal  to  the 
mar<^  Several  parties,  however,  atill  lingered  in  the  vil- 
lage, firing  on  the  Stebbins  house,  killing  cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep,  and  gathering  such  plunder  as  the  plaoe  afforded. 

Early  in  the  attack,  and  while  it  was  yet  dark,  the  light 
of  burning  houses,  reflected  from  the  fields  of  snow,  had 
been  seen  at  Hatfield,  Hadley,  and  Northampton.  The 
alarm  was  sounded  through  the  slumberii^  hamlets,  and 
parties  of  men  mounted  on  farm-horses,  with  saddles  or 
without,  hastened  to  the  rescue,  not  doubting  that  the  fires 
were  kindled  by  Indians.  When  the  sun  was  about  two 
hours  high,  between  thirty  and  forty  of  them  were  gathered 
at  the  fortified  house  of  Jonathan  Wells,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  village.  The  houses  of  this  neighborhood  were 
still  standing,  and  seem  not  to  have  been  attacked;  the 
atubbom  defence  of  the  Stebbins  house  having  apparently 
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prevented  the  enem^  from  puahing  much  beyond  the  pali- 
saded enclosa-t^  The  houae  of  Wells  was  full  of  refugee 
families.  A  fev  Deerfield  men  here  joined  the  horsemen 
from  the  lower  towns,  as  also  did  four  or  five  of  the  yeoman 
soldiers  who  had  escaped  the  fate  of  most  of  their  comrades. 
The  horsemen  left  t^ir  horses  within  Wells's  fence;  he 
himself  took  the-*J»d,  and  the  whole  party  rushed  in  to- 
gether at  the  southern  gate  of  the  palisaded  enclosure,  drove 
out  the  plunderers,  and  retook  a  part  of  their  plunder.  The 
assailants  of  the  Stebbins  house,  after  firing  at  it  for  three 
hours,  were  put  to  flight,  and  those  of  its  male  occupants 
who  were  still  alive  joined  their  countrymen,  while  the 
women  and  children  ran  back  for  harborage  to  the  house 
of  Wells. 

Wells  and  his  men,  now  upwards  of  fifty,  drove  the  flying 
enemy  more  than  a  mile  across  the  river  meadows,  and  lau 
in  headlot^  pursuit  over  the  crusted  snow,  killing  a  consider- 
able number.  In  the  eagerness  of  the  chase  many  threw 
off  their  overcoats,  and  even  their  jackets.  Wells  saw  Uie 
danger,  and  vainly  called  on  t^em  to  stop.  Their  blood 
was  up,  end  most  of  them  were  young  and  inexperienced. 

Meanwhile  the  firing  at  the  vill^e  had  been  heard  by 
RouvUle's  main  body,  who  had  already  begun  their  retreat 
northward  They  turned  back  to  support  their  comrades, 
and  hid  themselves  under  the  bank  of  the  river  till  the 
pursuers  drew  near,  when  they  gave  them  a  dose  volley  and 
rushed  upon  them  with  the  war-whoop.  Some  of  the  English 
were  shot  down,  and  the  rest  driven  back.  There  was  no 
panic  "  We  rrtreated,"  says  Wells,  "  facing  about  and 
firing."  When  they  reached  the  palisade  they  made  a  final 
stand,  covering  by  their  fire  such  of  their  comrades  as  had 
fallen  within  range  of  musket^ot,  and  thus  saving  them 
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from  the  scalping-kmie.  The  Frecch  did  not  try  to  dislodge 
them.  Nine  of  tiiem  had  been  killed,  several  were  wounded, 
and  one  was  captured. 

The  number  of  Engliah  carried  off  prisoners  waa  one 
hundred  and  eleven,  and  the  number  killed  was  according 
to  one  list  forty-seven,  and  according  to  another  fifty-three, 
the  latter  including  some  who  were  smothered  in  the  cellars 
of  their  burning  houses.  The  names,  and  in  most  cases  the 
ages,  of  both  captives  and  slain  are  preserved.  Those  who 
escaped  with  life  and  freedom  were,  by  the  best  account,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven.  An  official  tabular  statement, 
drawn  up  on  the  spot,  sets  the  number  of  houses  burned  at 
seventeen.  The  house  of  the  town  clerk,  Thomas  French, 
escaped,  as  before  mentioned,  and  the  town  records,  with 
other  papers  in  his  chai^,  were  saved.  The  meeting-house 
alao  was  left  standing.  The  house  of  Sheldon  was  hastily 
set  on  fire  by  the  French  and  Indians  when  their  rear  was 
driven  out  of  the  village  by  Wells  and  hia  men;  but  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  and  "the  Old  Indian  House,"  as  it 
was  called,  stood  till  the  year  1849.  Its  door,  deeply  scarred 
with  hatchets,  and  with  a  hole  cut  near  the  middle,  ia  still 
preserved  in  Uie  Memorial  Hall  at  Deerfield. 

Yaudreuil  wrote  to  the  minister,  Fonchartrain,  that  the 
French  lost  two  or  three  kUled,  and  twenty  or  twenty-one 
wounded,  BouvUle  himeelt  being  among  the  latter.  This 
cannot  include  the  Indians,  since  there  is  proof  that  the 
enemy  left  behind  a  considerable  number  of  their  dead. 
Wherever  resistance  was  possible,  it  had  been  of  the  most 
prompt  and  determined  character. 

Long  before  noon  the  French  and  Indians  were  on  their 
northward  march  with  their  train  of  captives.  More  armed 
men  came  up  from  the  settlements  below,  and  by  midnight 
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about  eighty  were  gathered  at  the  ruined  village.  Couriers 
had  been  sent  to  rouse  the  ooiuitry,  and  before  evening  of 
the  next  day  (the  first  of  Marcdi)  the  force  at  Deerfield  was 
increased  to  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  a  thaw  and  a  warm 
rain  had  set  in,  and  as  tew  of  the  men  had  anow-shoes, 
pursuit  was  out  of  the  question.  Even  could  the  agile 
savages  and  their  allies  have  been  overtaken,  the  probable 
consequence  would  have  been  the  murdering  of  the  captivea 
to  prevent  their  escape. 

In  spite  of  the  foul  blow  dealt  upon  it,  Deerfield  was  not 
abandoned.  Such  of  its  men  as  were  left  were  taken  as 
soldiers  into  the  pay  of  the  province,  while  the  women  and 
children  were  sent  to  the  villages  below.  A  small  garrison 
was  also  stationed  at  the  spot,  under  command  of  Captain 
Jonathan  Wells,  and  thus  the  village  held  its  ground  till 
the  storm  of  war  should  pass  over. 

We  have  seen  that  the  minister,  WiUiams,  with  his  wife 
and  family  were  led  from  their  burning  house  across  the 
rivet  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  crowd  of  terrified 
and  disconsolate  captives  —  friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives 
—  were  already  gathered.  Here  they  presently  saw  tbe 
fight  in  the  meadow,  and  were  told  that  if  their  countrymen 
attempted  a  rescue,  they  should  all  be  put  to  death.  "  After 
this,"  writes  Williams,  "  we  went  up  the  mountain,  and  saw 
the  smoke  of  the  fires  in  town,  and  beheld  the  awful  desola- 
tion of  Deerfield ;  and  before  we  marched  any  farther  they 
killed  a  sucldng  child  of  the  English." 

The  French  and  Indians  marohed  that  afternoon  only  four 
or  five  miles, — to  Greenfield  meadows, — where  they  stopped 
to  encamp,  dug  away  the  snow,  laid  spruce-boughs  on  the 
ground  for  beds,  and  bound  fast  such  of  the  prisoners  as 
seemed  able  to  escape.     The  Indians  then  held  a  carousal 
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on  some  liquor  they  had  iound  in  the  village,  and  in  their 
drunken  rage  murdered  a  negro  man  belonging  to  WLUiams. 
In  spite  of  their  precautions,  Joseph  Alexander,  one  of  the 
prisoners,  escaped  during  the  night,  at  which  they  were 
greatly  incensed ;  and  Rouville  ordered  Williams  to  tell  his 
companions  in  misfortune  that  if  any  more  of  them  ran  off, 
the  rest  should  be  burned  alive. 

The  prisoners  were  the  property  of  those  who  had  taken 
them.  Williams  had  two  masters;  one  of  the  three  who 
had  seized  him  having  been  shot  in  the  attack  on  the  house 
of  Stebbins.  His  principal  owner  was  a  surly  fellow  who 
would  not  let  him  speak  to  the  other  prisoners ;  but  as  he 
was  presently  chosen  to  guard  the  rear,  the  minister  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  his  other  master,  who  allowed  him  to  walk 
beside  his  wife  and  help  her  on  the  way.  Having  borne  a 
diild  a  few  weeks  before,  she  was  in  no  condition  for  such  a 
march,  and  felt  that  her  hour  was  near.  Williams  speaks  of 
her  in  the  strongest  terms  of  affection.  She  made  no  com- 
plaint, and  accepted  her  fate  with  resignation.  "  We  dis- 
cooTsed,"  he  says, "  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  had  God  for 
a  father  and  friend,  as  also  that  it  was  out  reasonable  duty 
quietly  to  submit  to  His  will"  Her  thoughts  were  for  her 
remaining  children,  whom  she  commended  to  her  husband's 
cara  Their  intercourse  was  short  The  Indian  who  had 
gone  to  the  rear  of  the  train  soon  returned,  separated  them, 
radered  Williams  to  the  front,  "  and  so  made  me  take  a  last 
farewell  of  my  dear  wife,  the  desire  of  my  eyes  and  com- 
panion in  many  mercies  and  afDictiona."  They  came  soon 
after  to  Green  River,  a  stream  then  about  knee-deep,  and 
BO  swift  that  the  water  had  not  frozen.  After  wading  it 
with  difBcuIty,  they  climbed  a  snow-covered  hill  beyond. 
The  ministra,  with  strength  almost  spent,  was  permitted  to 
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rest  a  few  momente  at  the  top ;  and  as  the  other  priaoneis 
passed  by  in  turn,  he  questioned  each  for  news  of  hi«  wif& 
He  was  not  left  long  in  suspense.  She  had  fallen  from 
weakness  in  fording  the  stream,  but  gained  her  feet  again, 
and,  drenched  in  the  icy  current,  struggled  to  the  farther 
bank,  when  the  savage  who  owned  her,  finding  that  she 
could  not  climb  the  hill,  killed  her  with  one  stroke  of  hia 
hatchet.  Her  bod^  was  left  on  the  snow  till  a  few  of  her 
townsmen,  who  had  followed  the  trail,  found  it  a  day  or  two 
after,  carried  it  back  to  Deerfield,  and  buried  it  in  the 
churchyard. 

On  the  next  day  the  Indians  killed  an  infant  and  a  little 
girl  of  eleven  years  ;  on  the  day  following,  Friday,  they 
tomahawked  a  woman,  and  on  Saturday  four  others.  This 
apparent  cruelty  was  in  fact  a  kind  of  mercy.  The  victims 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  party,  and  the  death-blow  saved 
them  from  a  lonely  and  lingering  death  from  cold  and  star- 
vation. Some  of  the  chUdren,  when  spent  with  the  march, 
were  carried  on  the  backs  of  dieir  owners,  —  partly,  perhaps, 
through  kindness,  and  partly  because  every  child  had  its 
price. 

.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  march  they  came  t^  the  mouth 
of  West  Kiver,  which  enters  the  Connecticut  a  little  above 
the  present  town  of  Brattleboro'.  Some  of  the  ludians  were 
discontented  with  the  distribution  of  the  captives,  alleging 
that  others  had  got  more  than  their  share;  on  which  the 
whole  troop  were  mustered  together,  and  some  changes  of 
ownership  were  agreed  upon.  At  this  place,  dog-trains  and 
sledges  had  been  left,  and  these  served  to  carry  their  wounded, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  captive  children.  Williams  was 
stripped  of  the  better  part  of  his  clothes,  and  others  given 
him  instead,  so  full  of  vermin  that  they  were  a  torment  to 
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him  through  all  the  jouraej.  The  march  nov  continued 
with  pitiless  speed  up  the  frozen  Connecticut,  where  the 
recent  thaw  had  covered  the  ice  with  slush  and  water  ankle- 
deep. 

On  Sunday  they  made  a  halt,  and  the  minister  was  per- 
mitted to  preach  a  sermon  from  the  text, "  Hear,  all  people, 
and  behold  my  sorrow :  my  virgins  and  my  youi^  men  are 
gcme  into  captivity."  Then  amid  the  ice,  the  snow,  the 
forest,  and  the  savages,  bis  forlorn  flock  joined  their  voices 
in  a  psalm.  On  Monday,  guns  were  heard  from  the  rear, 
and  the  Indians  and  their  allies,  in  great  alarm,  bound  their 
prisoners  fast,  and  prepared  for  battl&  It  proved,  however, 
that  the  guDS  had  been  fired  at  wild  geese  by  some  of  their 
own  number ;  on  which  they  recovered  their  spirits,  fired  a 
volley  for  joy,  and  boasted  that  the  English  could  not  over- 
take them.  More  women  fainted  by  the  way  and  died 
nnder  the  hatchet,  —  some  with  pious  res^nation,  some  with 
despairing  apathy,  some  with  a  desperate  joy. 

Two  hundred  miles  of  wilderness  still  lay  between  them 
and  the  Canadian  settlements.  It  was  a  waste  without  a 
house  or  even  a  w^wam ;  except  here  and  there  the  baik 
shed  of  some  savage  hunter.  At  the  mouth  of  White  River, 
the  party  divided  into  small  hands,  —  no  doubt  in  order  to 
subsist  by  hunting,  for  provisions  were  fast  failing.  The 
Williams  family  were  separated.  Stephen  was  carried  up 
the  Connecticut;  Samuel  and  Eunice,  with  two  yout^r 
children,  were  carried  off  in  various  directions;  while  the 
wretched  father,  along  with  two  small  chUdreo  of  one  of  hia 
parishioners,  was  compelled  to  follow  hia  Indian  masters  ap 
the  valley  of  White  Biver.  One  of  the  chQdren  —  a  little 
girl  —  was  killed  on  the  next  momii^  by  her  Caughna- 
waga  owner,  who  was  unable  to  carry  her.     On  the  next 
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Sunday,  the  minister  vaa  left  in  camp  with  one  lodian  and 
the  surviving  cbjld,  —  ft  boy  of  nine,  —  while  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  hunting.  "My  spirit,"  he  says,  "was  almost  over- 
whelmed within  me."  But  he  found  comfort  in  the  text, 
"  Leave  thy  fatherless  children,  I  will  preserve  them  alive." 
Nor  was  his  hope  deceived.  His  youngest  surviving  child, — 
a  boy  of  four,  —  though  harshly  treated  by  his  owners,  was 
carried  on  their  shoulders  or  dragged  on  a  sledge  to  the  end 
of  the  journey.  His  youngest  daughter  —  seven  years  dd 
—  was  treated  with  great  kindness  throughout.  Samuel  and 
Eunice  suffered  much  from  hunger,  but  were  dragged  on 
sledges  when  too  faint  to  walk.  Stepheu  nearly  starved 
to  death;  but  after  eight  months  Iq  the  forest,  he  safely 
readied  Chambly  with  his  Indian  masters. 

Of  the  whole  band  of  captives,  only  about  half  ever  again 
saw  friends  and  home. 
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LOYEWELL'S  FIGHT* 

Out  of  the  heart  of  the  White  Mountains  springs  the  river 
Saco,  fed  by  the  bright  cascades  that  leap  from  the  crags  of 
Mount  Webster,  bnwling  among  rocks  and  bowlders  down 
the  great  defile  of  the  Crawford  Notch,  winding  through  the 
forests  and  intervales  of  Conway,  then  circling  northward  by 
the  village  of  Fryebui^  in  devious  wonderii^  by  meadows, 
woods,  and  mountains,  and  at  last  turning  eastward  and 
southward  to  join  the  sea. 

On  the  banks  of  this  erratic  stream  lived  an  Abenaki  tribe 
called  the  Sokokis.  When  the  first  white  man  visited  the 
country,  these  Indians  lived  at  the  Falls,  a  few  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  retired  before  the  Ei^lish 
settlers,  and  either  joined  their  kindred  in  Maine,  or  migrated 
to  St.  Francis  and  other  Abenaki  settlements  in  Canada ;  but 
a  Sokoki  band  called  Pigwackets,  or  Fequawkete,  still  kept 
its  place  far  in  the  interior,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Saco, 
near  Pine  Hill,  in  the  present  town  of  Fryeburg.  Except  a 
small  band  of  their  near  kindred  on  Lake  Ossipee,  they  were 
the  only  human  tenants  of  a  wilderness  many  thousand 
square  nules  in  extent.  In  their  wild  and  remote  abode  they 
were  difficult  of  access,  and  the  forest  and  the  river  were  well 
stocked  .with  moose,  deer,  bear,  beaver,  otter,  lynx,  fisher, 
mink,  and  marten.  In  this,  their  happy  hunting-ground, 
the  Fequawkets  tbot^bt  themselves  safe,  and  they  would 
have  been  so  for  some  time  longer  if  they  had  not  taken  up 
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the  quarrel  of  the  Nonidgewocks  and  made  bloody  taids 
against  the  English  border,  under  their  war-chief,  Faugua. 

Not  far  from  vhete  their  wigwams  stood  clustered  in  a  bend 
of  the  Saco  was  the  small  lake  now  called  LoveweU's  Pond, 
named  for  John  Lovewell  of  Dunstable,  a  Massachusetts 
town  on  the  Kew  Hampshire  line.  LoveweU's  father,  a 
person  of  consideration  in  the  village,  where  he  owned  a 
"  garrison  house,"  had  served  in  Philip's  War,  and  taken  part 
in  the  famous  Narragansett  Swamp  Fight.  The  yotu^er 
Lovewell,  now  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  lived  with  his 
wife,  Hannah,  and  two  or  three  children  on  a  farm  of  two 
hundred  acres.  The  inventory  of  his  effects,  made  after  his 
death,  includes  five  or  six  cattle,  one  mare,  two  steel  traps 
with  chains,  a  gun,  two  or  three,  books,  a  feather-bed  and 
"  onder-bed,"  or  mattress,  along  with  sundry  tools,  pots, 
barrels,  chests,  tubs,  and  the  like,  —  the  equipment,  in  short, 
of  a  decent  frontier  yeoman  of  the  time.  But  being,  like 
the  tough  veteran,  his  father,  of  a  bold  and  adventurous 
disposition,  he  seems  to  have  been  less  given  to  farming 
than  to  bunting  and  bush<%hting. 

Dunstable  was  attacked  by  Indians  in  the  autunm  of 
1724,  and  two  men  were  carried  off.  Ten  others  went  in 
pursuit,  but  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  nearly  all  were  killed, 
Josish  Farwell,  LoveweU's  brother-in-law,  being,  by  some 
accounts,  the  only  one  who  escaped.  Soon  after  this,  a  peti- 
tion, styled  a  "Humble  Memorial,"  was  laid  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Boston.  It  declares  that  in 
order  "  to  kiU  and  destroy  dieir  enemy  Indians,"  the  peti- 
tioners and  forty  or  fifty  others  are  ready  to  spend  one  whole 
year  in  bunting  them, "  provided  they  can  meet  with  En- 
couragement suitable."  The  petition  is  signed  by  John 
LoveweU,  Josiah  Farwdl,  and  Jonathan  Bobbins,  aU  of 
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Dunstable,  Lovewell's  name  being  well  written,  and  the 
others  after  a  cramped  and  unaccuatomed  fashion.  The  rep- 
resentatives accepted  the  proposal  and  voted  to  give  each 
adventurer  two  Ehillinga  and  sixpence  a  day,  —  then  equal 
in  Massachusetts  currency  to  about  one  English  shilling,  — 
out  of  which  he  was  to  maintain  himselt  The  men  were, 
in  addition,  promised  large  rewards  for  the  scalps  of  male 
Indians  old  enough  to  fight. 

A  company  of  thirty  was  soon  raised.  Lovewell  was 
chosen  captain,  FarweU,  lieutenant,  and  Robbins,  ensign. 
.They  set  out  towards  the  end  of  November,  and  reappeared 
at  Dunstable  early  in  January,  bringing  one  prisoner  and 
one  scalp.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  Lovewell  set  out 
again,  this  time  with  eighty-seven  men,  gathered  from  the 
villages  of  Dunstable,  Grroton,  Lancaster,  Haverhill,  and 
Billerica.  They  ascended  the  frozen  Menimac,  passed  Lake 
Winnepesaukee,  pushed  nearly  to  the  White  Mountains,  and 
encamped  on  a  branch  of  the  upper  Saco.  Here  they  killed 
a  moose,  —  a  timely  piece  of  lack,  for  they  were  in  danger 
of  starvation,  and  Lovewell  had  been  compelled  by  want  of 
food  to  send  back  a  good  number  of  his  men.  The  rest  held 
their  way,  filing  on  snow-shoes  through  the  deathlike  soli- 
tude that  gave  no  sign  of  life  except  the  light  track  of  some 
squirrel  on  the  snow,  and  the  brisk  note  of  the  hardy  little 
chickadee,  or  black-capped  titmouse,  so  familiar  to  the  winter 
woods.  Thus  tax  the  scouts  had  seen  no  human  footprint ;  but 
on  the  twentieth  of  February  they  found  a  lately  abandoned 
wigwam,  and  foUowing  the  snow-shoe  tracks  that  led  from  it, 
at  length  saw  smoke  rising  at  a  distance  out  of  the  gray 
forest  The  party  lay  close  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
then  cautiously  approached,  found  one  or  more  wigwams, 
surrounded  them,  and  killed  all  the  inmatee,  ten  in  number. 
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The7  were  warriors  from  Caoada  on  a  winter  raid  against 
the  borders.  Lovewell  and  his  men,  it  will  be  seen,  were 
much  like  himteis  of  wolves,  catamounts,  or  other  daogerona 
beasts,  except  that  the  chase  of  this  fierce  and  wily  human 
game  demanded  far  more  hardihood  and  ekilL 

They  brought  home  the  scalps  in  triumph,  t<^ther  with 
the  blankets  and  the  new  guns  furnished  to  the  alain  warriors 
by  their  Canadian  friends;  and  Lovewell  began  at  once  to 
gather  men  for  another  hunt.  The  busy  season  of  the  farm- 
ers waB  at  hand,  and  volunteers  came  in  less  freely  than 
before.  At  the  middle  of  April,  however,  he  had  laised  a 
band  of  forty-six,  of  whom  he  was  the  captain,  with  Farwell 
and  Bobbins  as  his  lieutenants.  Thouf^  they  were  all  reg- 
ularly commissioned  by  the  governor,  they  were  leaders 
rather  than  commanders,  for  they  and  their  men  were  neigh- 
boTs  or  acquaintances  on  terms  of  entire  social  equality. 
Two  of  the  number  require  mention.  One  was  Seth  Wyman, 
of  Wobum,  an  ensign,  and  the  other  was  Jonathan  Frye,  of 
Andover,  the  chaplaiQ,  a  youth  of  twentynane,  graduated  at 
Harvard  CJoUege  in  1723,  and  now  a  student  of  theology. 
Chaplain  thou^  he  was,  he  carried  a  gun,  knife,  and  hatchet 
like  the  others,  and  not  one  of  the  party  was  more  prompt 
to  use  them. 

They  b^an  their  march  on  April  1 5th.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, one  William  Cummings,  of  Dunstable,  became  so 
disabled  by  the  efTects  of  a  wound  received  from  Indians 
some  time  before,  that  he  cotild  not  keep  on  with  the  rest, 
and  Lovewell  sent  him  back  in  charge  of  a  kinsman,  thus 
reducing  their  number  to  forty-four.  When  they  reached 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ossipee,  Benjamin  Eidder,  of  Nut- 
field,  fell  seriously  ilL  To  leave  him  defenceless  in  a  |Jaoe 
BO  dangerous  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  his  comrades 
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built  a  small  fort,  or  palisaded  log-cabin,  near  the  water, 
where  they  left  the  sick  man  in  chaige  of  the  suigeon,  to- 
gether with  Sergeant  Wooda  and  a  guard  of  seven  men. 
The  rest,  now  reduced  to  thirty-tour,  continued  their  march 
through  the  forest  northeastward  towards  Pequawket,  while 
the  savage  heights  of  the  White  Mountains,  still  covered 
with  snow,  rose  above  the  dismal,  bare  forests  on  their  left. 
They  seem  to  have  crossed  the  Saco  just  below  the  site  of 
Fryeburg,  and  in  the  night  of  May  7th,  as  they  lay  in  the 
woods  near  the  northeast  end  of  Lovewell's  Pond,  the  men 
on  guard  heard  sounds  like  Indians  prowling  about  them. 
At  daybreak  the  next  morning,  as  they  stood  bareheaded, 
listening  to  a  prayw  from  the  young  chaplain,  they  heard 
the  report  of  a  gun,  and  soon  after  discovered  an  Indian  on 
the  shore  of  the  pond  at  a  considerable  distance.  Apparently 
he  was  shooting  ducks ;  but  Lovewell,  suspecting  a  device  to 
lure  them  into  an  ambuscade,  asked  the  men  whether  they 
were  for  pusbii^  forward  or  falling  back,  and  with  one  voice 
they  called  upon  him  to  lead  them  on.  They  were  then  in 
a  piece  of  open  pine  wooda  traversed  by  a  small  brook.  He 
ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  packs  and  advance  with  ex- 
treme caution.  They  had  moved  forward  for  some  time  in 
this  manner  when  they  met  an  Indian  coming  towards  them 
through  the  dense  trees  and  bushes.  He  no  sooner  saw  them 
than  he  fired  at  the  leading  men.  His  gun  was  chained 
with  beaver-shot;  but  he  was  so  near  his  mark  that  the 
effect  was  equal  to  that  of  a  bullet,  and  he  severely  wounded 
Lovewell  and  one  Whiting;  on  which  Seth  Wyman  diot 
him  dead,  and  the  chaplain  and  another  man  scalped  bim. 
Lovewell,  tho\^  believed  to  be  mortally  hurt,  was  still  able 
to  walk,  and  the  party  fell  back  to  the  place  where  lliey  had 
left  their  packs.     The  packs  had  disappeared,  and  suddenly, 
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with  frigbtful  yells,  the  whole  body  of  the  Peqaawket  war- 
riors rushed  from  their  hiding-places,  firing  as  they  came  on. 
The  survivors  say  that  they  were  more  than  twice  the  nuin^ 
her  of  the  whites,  —  which  is  probably  an  eza^etation, 
though  their  conduct,  so  unusual  with  Indians,  in  rushing 
forward  instead  of  firing  from  their  ambush,  shows  a  re- 
markable confidence  in  their  numerical  strei^b.  They  no 
doubt  expected  to  strike  their  enemies  with  a  panic.  Lore- 
well  received  anotiter  mortal  wound ;  but  he  fired  more  than 
once  on  the  Indians  as  he  lay  dying.  His  two  lieutenants, 
FarweU  and  Bobbins,  were  also  badly  hurt  Eight  others 
fell ;  but  the  rest  stood  their  ground,  and  pushed  the  Indians 
BO  hard  that  they  drove.them  back  to  cover  with  heavy  loss. 
One  man  played  the  coward,  Benjamin  Hasaell,  of  Dun- 
stable, who  ran  off,  escaped  in  Uie  confusion,  and  made  with 
his  best  speed  for  the  fort  at  Lake  Ossipee. 

The  situation  of  the  party  was  desperate,  and  nothing 
saved  them  from  destruction  but  the  prompt  action  of  their 
surviving  officers,  only  one  of  whom,  Ensign  Wyman,  bad 
escaped  unhurt.  It  was  probably  under  bis  direction  that 
the  men  fell  back  steadily  to  the  shore  of  the  pond,  which 
was  only  a  few  rods  distant.  Here  the  water  protected  their 
rear,  so  that  they  could  not  be  surrounded  j  and  now  fol- 
lowed one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  deadly  bush-fights  in  the 
annals  of  Kew  England.  It  was  about  t«n  o'clock  when 
the  fight  began,  and  it  lasted  till  night.  The  Indians  had 
the  greater  agility  and  skill  in  hiding  and  sheltering  them- 
selves, and  the  whites  the  greater  steadiness  and  coolness  in 
using  their  guns.  They  fought  in  the  shade ;  for  the  forest 
was  dense,  and  all  alike  covered  themselves  as  they  best 
could  behind  trees,  bushes,  or  fallen  trunks,  where  each  man 
crouched  with  eyes  and  mind  intuit,  firing  whenever  he  saw, 
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or  thoi^^t  he  saw,  the  head,  limbs,  or  body  of  an  enemy 
exposed  to  sight  for  aa  instant.  The  Tndiftiw  howled  like 
wolves,  yelled  like  enraged  cougars,  and  made  the  forest  ring 
with  their  whoops ;  while  the  whites  replied  with  shonte 
and  cheers.  At  one  time  the  Indians  ceased  firing  and  drew 
back  among  the  trees  and  undei^rowth,  where,  by  the  ooifle 
they  made,  they  seemed  to  be  holding  a  "  pow-wow,"  or  in- 
cantation to  procure  victory ;  but  the  keen  and  fearless  Seth 
Wymau  crept  up  among  the  bushes,  shot  the  chief  conjurer, 
and  broke  up  the  meeting.  About  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon young  Frye  received  a  mortal  wound.  Unable  to  fi^t 
longer,  he  lay  in  his  blood,  praying  from  time  to  time  for  hia 
comrades  in  a  faint  but  audible  voice. 

Solomon  Keyea,  of  Billerica,  received  two  wounds,  but 
_  fought  on  till  a  third  shot  struck  him.  He  then  crawled  up 
to  Wyman  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  and  told  him  that  he, 
Keyes,  was  a  dead  man,  but  that  the  Indians  should  not  get 
his  scalp  if  be  coald  help  it.  Creeping  along  the  sandy  edge 
of  the  pond,  he  chanced  to  find  a  stranded  canoe,  pushed  it 
a£oat,  rolled  himself  into  it,  and  drifted  away  before  Uie  wind. 

Soon  after  sunset  the  Indians  drew  ofT  and  left  the  field  to 
their  enemies,  living  and  dead,  not  even  stopping  to  scalp  the 
fallen, — a  remarkable  proof  of  the  completeness  of  their  dis- 
comfiture. E^iausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  —  for,  hav- 
ing loet  their  packs  in  the  morning,  they  had  no  food,  —  the 
surviving  white  men  explored  the  scene  of  the  fight.  Jacob 
Farrsr  lay  gasping  bia  last  by  the  edge  of  the  water,  Bobert 
Usher  and  Lieutenant  Bobbins  were  unable  to  move.  Of 
the  thirty-four  men,  nine  had  escaped  without  serious  injury 
eleven  were  badly  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  dead  or  dying, 
except  the  coward  who  had  run  off. 

About  midnight,  an  hour  or  more  before  the  setting  of  Uie 
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mooD,  such  as  bad  strength  to  walk  left  the  ground.  Bob- 
bins, as  be  lay  helpless,  asked  one  of  them  to  load  hia  gun, 
saying, "  The  Indians  will  come  in  the  morning  to  scalp  me, 
and  I  'U  hill  an<^er  of  'em  if  I  can."  The;  loaded  the  gun 
and  left  htm. 

To  make  one's  way  even  by  daylight  tiirot^  the  nkaies 
and  pitfalls  of  a  New  Ei^land  forest  is  often  a  difficult  task ; 
to  do  so  iQ  the  darkness  of  night  and  overshadowing  boughs, 
among  the  fallen  trees  and  the  snarl  of  underbmsh,  was 
wellnigb  impossible  Any  but  the  most  skilful  woodsmen 
would  have  lost  their  way.  The  Indians,  sick  of  fighting, 
did  not  molest  the  party.  After  stn^lii^  on  for  a  mile  or 
more,  Farwell,  Fiye,  and  two  other  wounded  men,  Josiab 
Jones  and  Eleazer  Davis,  could  go  no  farther,  and,  with  their 
consent,  the  others  left  them,  with  a  promise  to  send  them 
help  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  the  fort  In  the  morning 
the  men  divided  into  several  small  bands,  the  better  to  elude 
pursuit.  One  of  these  parties  was  tracked  for  some  time  by 
the  Indians,  and  Eliaa  Barron,  becoming  separated  from  his 
companions,  was  never  again  heard  of,  though  the  case  of  his 
gun  was  afterwards  found  by  the  bank  of  the  river  Ossipee. 

Eleven  of  the  number  at  length  reached  the  fort,  and  to 
their  amazement  foimd  nobody  there.  The  runaway,  Has- 
sel,  had  arrived  many  hours  before  them,  and  to  ezcase  his 
flight  told  so  frightful  a  story  of  the  fate  of  his  comrades 
that  his  hearers  were  seized  with  a  panic,  shamefully  aban- 
doned their  post,  and  set  out  for  the  settlements,  leaving  a 
writing  on  a  piece  of  birch  bark  to  the  effect  that  all  the  rest 
were  killed.  They  had  left  a  supply  of  bread  and  pork,  and 
while  the  famished  eleven  rested  and  refreshed  themselves 
they  were  joined  by  Solomon  Keyes,  the  man  who,  after  being 
thrice  wounded,  had  floated  away  in  a  canoe  from  the  place 
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of  the  fight.  After  drifting  for  a  coDsiderable  distance,  the 
wind  blew  him  ashoie,  when,  spurred  by  necessity  and  feel- 
ing himself  "wonderfully  strengthened,"  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  fort. 

Meanwhile  Frye,  Farwell,  and  their  two  wounded  com- 
panions,  Davis  and  Jones,  after  waiting  vainly  for  the  ex- 
pected help,  found  strength  to  stni^le  forward  again,  till  the 
chaplain  stopped  and  lay  down,  begging  the  others  to  keep 
on  their  way,  and  saying  to  Davis,  "  Tell  my  father  that  I 
expect  in  a  few  hours  to  be  in  eternity,  and  am  not  afraid  to 
die."  They  left  him,  and,  says  the  old  narrative,  "  he  has 
not  been  heard  of  since."  He  had  kept  the  journal  of  the 
expedition,  which  was  lost  with  him. 

Farwell  died  of  exhaustion.  The  remaining  two  lost 
their  way  and  became  separated.  After  wandering  eleven 
days,  Davis  reached  the  fort  at  Lake  Osslpee,  and  finding 
food  there,  came  into  Berwick  on  the  27th.  Jones,  after 
fourteen  days  in  the  woods,  arrived,  half  dead,  at  the  village 
of  Biddeford. 

Some  of  the  eleven  who  had  first  made  their  way  to  the 
fort,  together  with  Keyes,  who  joined  them  there,  came  into 
Dunstable  during  the  night  of  the  13th,  and  the  rest  followed 
one  or  two  days  later.  Ensign  Wyman,  who  was  now  the 
only  commissioned  officer  left  alive,  and  who  had  borne  him- 
self throughout  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  decision,  and 
good  sense,  reached  the  same  place  along  with  three  other 
men  on  the  15th. 

The  runaway,  Hassell,  and  the  guard  at  the  fort,  whom  he 
had  infected  with  his  terror,  had  lost  no  time  in  making 
their  way  back  to  Dunstable,  which  they  seem  to  have 
readied  on  the  evening  of  tlie  11th.  Horsemen  were  sent  in 
haste  to  carry  the  doleful  news  to  Boston,  on  which  the 
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governor  gave  orders  to  Colonel  Tyng  of  the  militia,  who 
vas  then  at  Dunstable,  to  gather  men  in  the  border  towns, 
march  with  all  speed  to  the  place  of  the  fight,  succor  the 
wounded  if  any  were  still  alive,  and  attack  the  Indians,  if  he 
could  find  them.  Tyng  called  upon  Hassell  to  go  with  him 
as  a  guide ;  but  he  was  ill,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  on  which 
one  of  the  men  who  had  been  in  the  fight  and  had  just 
returned  offered  to  go  in  his  place. 

When  the  party  reached  the  scene  of  the  battle,  they  saw 
the  trees  plentifully  scarred  with  bullets,  and  presently 
found  and  buried  the  bodies  of  Lovewell,  Bobbins,  and  ten 
others.  The  Indiana,  after  their  usual  custom,  had  carried 
oET  or  hidden  their  own  dead;  but  Tyng's  men  discovered 
three  of  them  buried  tt^ther,  and  one  of  these  was  recog- 
nized as  the  war-chief  Paugus,  litilled  by  Wyman,  or,  accord- 
ing to  a  more  than  doubtful  tradition,  by  John  Chamberlain. 
Not  a  living  Indian  was  to  be  seen. 

The  Pequawkets  were  cowed  by  the  rough  handling  they 
had  met  when  they  plainly  expected  a  victory.  Some  of 
them  joined  their  Abenaki  kinsmen  in  Canada  and  remained 
there,  while  others  returned  after  the  peace  to  their  old 
haunts  by  the  Saco ;  but  they  never  again  raised  the  hatchet 
against  the  English. 

Lovewell's  Pond,  with  its  sandy  beach,  its  two  green 
islands,  and  its  environment  of  lonely  forests,  reverted  for  a 
while  to  its  original  owners,  —  the  wolf,  bear,  lynx,  and  moose. 
In  our  day  all  is  changed.  Farms  and  dwellings  possess 
those  peaceful  shores,  and  hard  by,  where,  at  the  bend  of  Uie 
Saco,  once  stood,  in  picturesque  squalor,  the  wigwams  of  the 
vanished  Pequawkets,  the  village  of  Fryeburg  preserves 
the  name  of  the  brave  young  chaplain,  whose  memory  is  still 
cherished,  in  spite  of  his  uncanonical  turn  for  scalping. 
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The  establishmeDt  by  the  English  of  a  trading-post  at 
Oswego  greatly  alarmed  and  incensed  the  French,  and  a 
council  of  war  at  Quebec  resolved  to  send  two  thousand  men 
against  it;  but  Yaudreuil's  successor,  the  Marquis  de  Beau- 
hamois,  learning  that  the  court  was  not  prepared  to  provoke 
a  war,  contented  himself  with  sending  a  summons  to  the  com- 
mauding  officer  to  abandon  and  demolish  the  place  within  a 
fortnight.  To  this  no  attention  was  given ;  and  as  Burnet 
had  foreseen,  Oswego  became  the  great  centre  of  Indian 
trade,  while  Niagara,  in  spite  of  its  more  favorable  position, 
was  comparatively  slighted  by  the  western  tribes.  The  chief 
danger  rose  from  the  obstinate  prejudice  of  the  Assembly, 
which,  in  its  disputes  with  the  royal  governor,  would  give 
him  neither  men  nor  money  to  defend  the  new  post. 

The  Canadian  authorities,  who  saw  in  Oswego  an  intnfflion 
on  their  domain  and  a  constant  injury  and  menace,  could 
not  attack  it  without  bringii^  oa  a  war,  and  therefore  tried 
to  persuade  the  Five  Nations  to  destroy  it,  —  an  attempt 
which  completely  failed.  They  then  established  a  trad- 
ing-post at  Toronto,  in  the  vain  hope  of  stopping  the  North- 
em  tribes  on  their  way  to  the  more  profitable  English 
market,  and  they  built  two  armed  vessels  at  Fort  Frontenac 
to  control  the  navigation  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  quarter  the  French  made  an  ad> 
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vauce  far  more  tbreatening  to  the  Englisli  colonies  th&a 
Oawe^  was  to  their  own.  They  had  already  built  a  stone 
fort  at  Chambly,  which  covered  Montreal  from  any  English 
attack  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  Ab  that  lake  was  the 
great  highway  between  the  rival  colonies,  the  importaDce  of 
gainii^  full  mastery  of  it  was  evident.  It  was  nimcffed  in 
Canada  that  the  English  meant  to  seize  and  fortify  the  place 
called  Scalp  Point  {Pointe  h  la  Chevelure)  by  the  French, 
and  Crown  Point  by  the  English,  where  the  lake  suddenly 
contracts  to  the  proportions  of  a  river,  so  that  a  few  camion 
would  stop  the  passage. 

As  early  as  1726  the  French  made  an  attempt  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  opposite  Crown  Point, 
but  were  deterred  by  the  opposition  of  Massachusetts.  This 
eastern  shore  was,  however,  claimed  not  only  by  Massachu- 
setts, but  by  her  neighbor,  N'ew  Hampshire,  with  whom  she 
presently  tell  into  a  dispute  about  the  ownership,  and,  as  a 
writer  of  the  time  observes,  "while  they  were  quarrelling 
for  the  bone,  the  French  ran  away  with  it." 

At  length,  in  1731,  the  French  took  post  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lake,  and  began  to  intrench  themselves  at  Crown 
Point,  which  was  within  the  bounds  claimed  by  New  York ; 
but  that  province,  being  then  engrossed,  not  only  by  her 
chronic  dispute  with  her  governor,  but  by  a  quarrel  with 
her  next  neighbor,  New  Jersey,  slighted  die  danger  from  the 
common  enemy,  and  left  the  French  to  work  their  wilL  It 
was  Saint-Luc  de  la  Corue,  Lieutenant  du  Eoy  at  Montreal, 
who  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  fortifying  this  place,  in 
order  to  anticipate  the  English,  who,  as  he  imagined,  were 
about  to  do  so, —  a  danger  which  was  probably  not  imminent, 
since  the  English  colonies,  as  a  whole,  could  not  and  would 
not  unite  for  such  a  purpose,  while  the  individual  provinces 
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were  too  omch  absorbed  in  their  own  internal  affairs  and 
Hieir  own  jealoueies  and  disputes  to  make  the  attempt.  La 
Gome's  suggestion  found  favoi  at  court,  and  the  Qovemix  of 
Canada  was  ordered  to  occupy  Crown  Point  The  Sieur  de 
la  Fresni^re  was  sent  thither  with  troops  and  workmen,  and 
a  fort  was  built,  and  named  Fort  VTMinc  It  contained  a 
massive  stone  tower,  mounted  with  cannon  to  command  the 
lake,  which  is  here  but  a  musket-ehot  wide.  Thus  vas 
establkhed  an  advanced  post  of  France,  —  a  constant  menace 
to  New  York  and  New  England,  both  of  which  denounced  it 
as  an  outrageous  encroachment  on  British  territory,  but  could 
not  unite  to  rid  themselves  of  it. 

Wbile  making  this  bold  push  against  their  neighb<w8  of 
the  South,  the  French  did  not  forget  the  West ;  and  towards 
the  middle  of  the  century  they  had  occupied  points  control- 
ling all  the  chief  waterways  between  Canada  and  Louisiana. 
Niagara  held  the  passage  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie. 
Detroit  closed  the  entrance  to  Lake  Huron,  and  Michilli- 
mackinac  guarded  the  point  where  Lake  Huron  is  joined  by 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior ;  while  the  fort  called  La  Baye, 
at  the  head  of  Green  Bay,  stopped  the  way  to  the  Mississippi 
by  Marquette's  old  route  at  Fox  Biver  and  the  Wisconsin. 
Another  route  to  the  Mississippi  was  controlled  by  a  post  on 
the  Maumee  to  watch  the  carrying-place  between  that  river 
and  the  Wabash,  and  by  another  on  the  Wabash  where  Vin- 
cennes  now  stands.  La  Salle's  route,  by  way  of  the  Kan- 
kakee and  the  Illinois,  was  barred  by  a  fort  on  Qxe  St.  Joseph ; 
and  even  if,  in  spit«  of  these  obstructions,  an  enemy  should 
reach  the  Mississippi  by  any  of  its  northern  affluents,  the 
cannon  of  Ftnt  Chartres  would  prevent  him  from  descend- 
ing it. 

These  various  Western  forts,  except  Fort  Chartres  and 
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Fort  Niagara,  which  were  afterwards  rebuilt,  the  one  in  sttme 
and  the  other  in  earth,  were  Btockadea  of  no  atrength  against 
cannon.  Sli^t  as  thej  were,  their  establishment  was  costly ; 
and  aa  the  king,  to  whom  Canada  was  a  yearly  Ices,  grudged 
eveiy  fiaoc  spent  upon  it,  means  were  contrived  to  make 
them  self-supporting.  Eadi  of  them  was  a  station  of  the 
fur-trade,  and  the  position  of  moet  of  them  had  been  deter- 
mined more  or  less  with  a  view  to  that  traffic.  Hence  they 
had  no  alight  commercial  valua  Id  some  of  them  the 
Crown  itoelf  carried  on  trade  through  agents  who  usually 
secured  a  lion's  share  of  the  profits.  Others  were  farmed 
out  to  merchants  at  a  fixed  sum.  In  others,  again,  the  com- 
manding-ofBcer  was  permitted  to  trade  on  condition  of  main- 
tainiog  the  post,  paying  the  soldiers,  and  supporting  a 
missionary ;  while  in  one  case,  at  least,  he  was  subjected  to 
similar  obligations,  though  not  permitted  to  trade  himself, 
but  only  to  sell  trading  licenses  to  merchants.  These 
methods  of  keeping  up  forts  and  garrisons  were  of  course 
open  to  prodigious  abuses,  and  roused  endless  jealousies  and 
rivalries. 

France  had  now  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  joined  with  loose  and  uncertain  links  her  two  colonies 
of  Canada  and  Louisiana.  But  the  strei^h  of  her  hold  on 
these  T^OQS  of  unkempt  savagery  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
TaetDess  of  her  claims  or  the  growing  power  of  the  rivab 
who  were  soon  to  contest  them. 
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AMEBICA  AND  THE  SEVEN  TEAKS  WAE> 

It  is  the  nature  of  greet  events  to  obscure  the  great  events 
that  came  before  them.  The  Seven  Years  War  in  Europe 
is  seen  but  dimly  through  revtdutionary  oonvulsions  and 
Napoleonic  tempests ;  and  the  same  contest  in  America 
is  half  lost  to  sight  behind  the  storm-cloud  of  the  War  of 
Independence.  "Fesw  at  this  day  see  the  momentous  issues 
involved  in  it,  or  the  greatness  of  the  danger  that  it  averted. 
The  strife  that  armed  all  the  civilized  world  began  here. 
"  Such  was  the  complication  of  political  interests,"  aays  Vol- 
taire, "  that  a  cannon-shot  fired  in  America  could  give  the 
signal  that  set  Europe  in  a  blaze."  Not  quite.  It  was  not 
a  canooD-Bhot,  but  a  volley  from  the  hunting-pieces  of  a  few- 
backwoodsmen,  commanded  by  a  Virginian  youth,  George 
Washington. 

To  us  of  this  day,  the  result  of  the  American  part  of  the 
war  seems  a  forgone  conclusion.  It  was  far  from  being  so; 
and  very  far  from  being  so  regarded  by  our  forefathers.  The 
numerical  superiority  of  the  British  colonies  was  offset  by 
organic  weaknesses  fatal  to  vigorous  and  united  action. 
Nor  at  the  outset  did  they,  or  the  mother-country,  aim  at 
conquering  Canada,  but  only  at  pushing  back  her  boundaries. 
Canada  —  using  the  name  in  its  restricted  sense  —  was  a 
position  of  great  strength ;  and  even  when  her  dependencies 
were  overcome,  she  could  hold  her  own  against  forces  far 
superior.  Annies  could  reach  her  only  t^  three  routes,  — 
>  Hontcslm  and  Wolfe,  lutrodoctioti. 
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the'  Lover  St  Lawrence  on  the  east,  the  Upper  St  Lawrence 
on  the  west,  and  Lake  Champlain  on  the  aouth.  The  first 
access  was  guarded  by  a  fortress  almost  impregnable  hj 
nature,  and  the  second  by  a  long  chain  of  dangerous  rapids ; 
while  the  third  offered  a  series  of  points  easj  to  defend 
During  this  same  war,  Frederic  of  Prussia  held  his  ground 
triumphantly  against  greater  odds,  though  his  kingdom  was 
open  on  all  sides  to  attack. 

It  was  the  fatuity  of  Louis  XV.  and  his  Pompadour  that 
made  the  conqaest  of  Canada  possible.  Had  they  not  broken 
ihe  traditionary  policy  of  France,  allied  themselves  to  Aus- 
tria, her  ancient  enemy,  and  plunged  needlessly  into  the 
European  war,  the  whole  force  of  tiie  kingdom  would  have 
been  turned,  trom  the  fiist,  to  the  humbling  of  England  and 
the  defence  of  the  French  colonies.  The  French  soldiers 
left  dead  on  ii^Iorious  Continental  battle-fielda  could  have 
saved  Canada,  and  perhaps  made  good  her  claim  to  the  vaat 
territories  of  the  West 

But  there  were  other  contingencies.  The  possession  of 
Canada  was  a  question  of  diplomacy  as  well  as  of  war.  If 
England  conquered  her,  she  might  restore  her,  as  she  had 
lately  restoi^  Cape  Breton.  She  had  an  intef«st  in  keep- 
ing France  alive  on  the  American  continent  More  than 
one  clear  eye  saw,  at  the  middle  of  the  last  o^tury,  that  the 
subjection  of  Canada  would  lead  to  a  revolt  of  the  British 
colonies.  So  long  as  an  active  and  enterprising  enemy 
threatened  their  borders,  they  could  not  break  with  the 
mother-country,  because  they  needed  her  help.  And  if  the 
arms  ol  France  had  prospered  in  the  other  hemisphere;  if 
she  had  gained  in  Europe  or  Asia  territories  with  wbidi  to 
buy  back  what  she  had  lost  in  America,  then,  in  all  like- 
lihood, Canada  would  have  passed  again  into  her  hands. 
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The  most  momentous  and  far-reachiDg  question  ever 
brought  to  issue  on  this  continent  was :  Shall  France  remain 
here,  or  shall  she  not  ?  li,  b^  diplomacy  or  war,  she  had 
preserved  bat  the  half,  or  less  than  the  half,  of  her  Ameri- 
can possessions,  then  a  barrier  would  have  been  set  to  the 
spread  of  the  English-speaking  races ;  there  would  have  been 
DO  Bevolutionaiy  War;  and  for  a  long  time,  at  least,  no 
independence.  It  was  not  a  question  of  scanty  populations 
strung  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  it  was  —  or  under 
a  government  of  any  worth  it  would  have  been  —  a  ques- 
tion of  the  armies  and  generals  of  Franca  America  owes 
idQch  to  the  imbecility  of  Louis  XY.  and  the  ambitious 
vanity  and  personal  dislikes  of  his  mistress. 

The  Seven  Tears  War  made  England  what  she  is.  It 
crippled  the  commerce  of  her  rival,  ruined  France  in  two 
continents,  and  blighted  her  as  a  colonial  power.  It  gave 
England  the  control  of  the  seaa  and  the  masteiy  of  North 
America  and  India,  made  her  the  first  of  commercial  na- 
tions, and  prepared  that  vast  colonial  system  that  has  planted 
new  Englands  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  And  while  it 
made  England  what  she  is,  it  supplied  to  the  United  States 
the  indispensable  condition  of  their  greatness,  if  not  of  their 
national  existence. 

Before  enterii^  on  Uie  story  of  the  great  contest,  we  will 
look  at  the  parties  to  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Combatautt.  —  The  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Qeoi^ 
IL  was  one  of  the  most  prosaic  periods  in  English  histoiy. 
The  civU  ware  and  the  Bestoration  had  bad  their  enthu- 
aiasms,  religion  and  liberty  on  one  side,  and  loyalty  on  the 
other;  but  the  old  fires  declined  when  William  III.  came 
to  the  throne,  and  died  to  ashes  under  the  House  of  Han- 
over.   Loyalty  lost  half  its  inspiration  when  it  lost  the  tenet 
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of  tlie  divine  right  of  kings ;  and  nobody  could  dow  hold  th&t 
tenet  with  any  coosistenc;  except  the  defeated  and  despiaiTing 
Jacobites.  Kor  had  anybody  as  yet  proclaimed  the  rival 
dogma  of  the  divine  right  of  the  peopl&  The  reigning 
monarch  held  his  crown  neither  of  Qod  nor  of  the  nation, 
but  of  a  parliament  controlled  by  a  rulii^  class.  The  Whig 
aristocracy  bad  done  a  priceless  service  to  English  liberty. 
It  was  full  of  political  capacity,  and  by  no  means  void  of 
patriotism ;  but  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  national  lif&  Nor 
was  it  at  present  moved  by  political  emotions  in  any  h^h 
KaB6.  It  had  done  its  great  work  when  it  expelled  the 
Stuarts  and  placed  William  of  Orange  on  the  Uirone;  its 
ascendency  was  now  complete.  The  Stuarts  had  received 
their  death-blow  at  CuUoden ;  and  nothing  was  left  to  the 
dominant  party  but  to  dispute  on  subordinate  questions,  and 
contend  for  ofGce  among  themselves.  The  Tory  squires 
Bolked  in  their  countiy^ouses,  hunted  foxes,  and  grumbled 
against  the  reigning  dynasty ;  yet  hardly  wished  to  see  the 
nation  convulsed  by  a  counter-revolution  and  another  return 
of  the  Stuarts. 

If  politics  had  run  to  commonplace,  so  had  morals ;  and 
so  too  had  religion.  Bespondent  writers  of  the  day  even 
complained  that  British  courage  had  died  out  There  was 
little  8^  to  the  common  eye  that  under  a  duU  and  languid 
surface,  forces  were  at  work  preparing  a  new  life,  material, 
moral,  and  intellectual  As  yet,  Whitefield  and  Wesley  had 
not  wakened  the  drowsy  conscience  of  the  nation,  nor  the 
voice  of  William  Pitt  roused  it  like  a  trumpet-peaL 

It  was  the  unwashed  and  imsavory  England  of  Ht^rUi, 
Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Sterne ;  of  Tom  Jones,  Squire  West- 
em,  Lady  Bellaston,  and  Parson  Adams ;  of  the  "  Bake's 
Progress "  and  "  Maiif^  h  la  Mode ; "  of  the  lords  and 
20 
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ladies  who  yet  live  in  the  undying  gossip  ol  Horace  Walpole, 
be-powdered,  be-patched,  and  be-rouged,  flirting  at  masked 
balls,  playing  cards  till  daylight,  retailing  scandal,  and  ex- 
changing double  meanii^.  Beau  Nash  reigned  king  over 
the  gamii^-tables  of  Bath;  and  young  lords  in  velvet 
suits  and  embroidered  ruffles  played  away  their  patrimony 
at  White's  Chocolate-House  or  Arthur's  Club.  Vice  was 
bolder  than  to-day,  and  manners  more  courtly,  perhaps,  but 
£ar  more  coarse. 

The  humbler  clergy  were  thought  —  sometimes  with  reason 
—  to  be  no  fit  company  for  gentlemen,  and  country  parsons 
drank  their  ale  in  the  squire's  kitchen.  The  passenger- 
wagon  spent  the  better  part  of  a  fortnight  in  creeping  from 
London  to  York.  Travellers  carried  pistols  against  footpads 
and  mounted  highwaymen.  Dick  Turpin  and  Jack  Sheppard 
were  popular  heroes.  Tyburn  counted  its  victims  by  scores ; 
and  as  yet  no  Howard  had  appeared  to  reform  the  inhnnn^n 
abominations  of  l^e  prisons. 

The  middle  class,  though  fast  rising  in  importance,  was 
feebly  and  imperfectly  represented  in  parliament  The 
boroughs  were  controUed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  or 
by  corporations  open  to  influence  or  bribery.  Parliamentary 
corruption  had  been  reduced  to  a  system ;  and  offices,  sine- 
cures, pensions,  and  gifts  of  money  were  freely  used  to  keep 
ministers  in  power.  The  great  offices  of  state  were  held  by 
men  sometimes  of  high  ability,  but  of  whom  not  a  few 
divided  their  lives  among  politics,  cards,  wine,  horse-racing, 
and  women,  till  time  and  the  gout  sent  them  to  tha  waters 
of  Bath.  The  dull,  pompous,  and  irascible  old  king  had  two 
ruling  passions, — money,  and  his  Continental  dominions 
of  Hanover.  His  elder  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  a 
centre  of  opposition  to  him.    His  younger  son,  the  Duke  of 
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Cumberland,  a  character  far  more  pronomiced  and  vigorous, 
had  won  the  day  at  Culloden  and  lost  it  at  FoDtenoy ;  but 
vhether  victor  or  vanquished,  had  shown  Uie  eame  vehement 
bull-beaded  courage,  of  late  a  little  subdued  by  fast-growing 
corpulency.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  head  of  the 
government,  had  gained  power  and  kept  it  by  his  rank  and 
connections,  bis  wealth,  bis  county  influence,  bis  control 
of  boroughs,  and  the  extraordinary  assiduity  and  devotion 
with  which  he  practised  the  arts  of  corruption.  Heniy  ¥oz, 
grasping,  unscrupulous,  with  powerful  talents,  a  warm  friend 
after  his  fashion,  and  a  most  indulgent  father;  Carteret, 
with  hia  atroi^,  versatile  intellect  and  jovial  intrepidity; 
the  two  Townshends,  Mansfield,  Halifax,  and  Chesterfield, 
—  were  conspicuous  figures  in  the  politics  of  the  time.  One 
man  towered  above  them  alL  Pitt  had  many  enemies  and 
many  mtics.  They  called  him  ambitious,  audacious,  arro- 
gant, theatrical,  pompous,  domineering ;  but  what  he  has  left 
for  posterity  is  a  loftiness  of  soul,  undaunted  courage,  fiery 
and  passionate  eloquence,  proud  incorruptibility,  domestic 
virtues  rare  in  his  day,  unbounded  faith  in  the  cause  lor 
which  he  stood,  and  abilities  which  without  wealth  or  strong 
connections  were  destined  to  place  him  on  the  height  of 
power.  The  middle  dass,  as  yet  almost  voiceless,  looked 
to  him  as  its  champion;  but  he  was  not  the  champon  of 
a  class.  His  patriotism  was  as  comprehensive  as  it  was 
hau^ty  and  unbending.  He  lived  for  England,  loved  her 
with  intense  devotion,  knew  her,  believed  in  her,  and  made 
her  greatness  his  own ;  or  rather,  he  was  himself  England 
incarnate. 

The  nation  was  not  then  in  fighting  equipment.  After 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  army  within  the  three 
kingdoms  had  been  reduced  to  about  eighteen  thousand 
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men.  Added  to  these  were  the  garrisons  of  Minorca  and 
Gibraltar,  and  six  or  seven  independent  companies  in  the 
American  colonies.  Of  sailors,  less  than  seventeen  thou- 
sand were  left  in  the  Boyal  Navy.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  Ei^land  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  wan 
in  which  she  was  ever  engaged. 

Her  rival  across  the  Channel  was  driftii^  slowly  and 
unconsciously  towards  the  cataclysm  of  the  Bevolntion ;  yet 
the  old  monarchy,  full  of  the  germs  of  decay,  was  still 
imposii^  and  formidable.  The  House  of  Bourbon  held  the 
three  thrones  of  Trance,  Spain,  and  Naples;  and  their 
threatened  union  in  a  family  compact  was  the  terr<»  of 
European  diplomacy.  At  home  France  was  the  foremost 
of  ^e  Continental  nations ;  and  she  boasted  herself  second 
only  to  Spain  as  a  colonial  power.  She  disputed  with 
England  the  mastery  of  India,  owned  the  islands  of  Bourbon 
and  Mauritius,  held  important  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  claimed  all  North  America  except  Mexico  and  a  strip 
of  sea-coast  Her  navy  was  powerful,  her  army  numerous, 
and  well  appointed ;  but  she  lacked  the  great  commanders 
of  the  last  re^n.  Soubise,  Maillebois,  Contades,  Broglie, 
and  Clermont  were  but  weak  successors  of  Cond^,  Tureune, 
VendOme,  and  Villars. 

The  triumph  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  was  complete. 
The  government  had  become  one  great  machine  of  centralized 
administration,  with  a  king  for  its  head ;  though  a  king  who 
neither  could  nor  would  direct  it.  All  strife  was  over  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  nobles ;  feudalism  was  robbed  of 
its  vitality,  and  left  the  mere  image  of  its  former  self,  with 
nothing  alive  but  its  abuses,  its  cast  privil^s,  its  exactions, 
its  pride  and  vanity,  its  power  to  vex  and  oppress.     In  Kng- 
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land,  the  nobility  were  a  living  part  of  the  nation,  and  ii 
they  had  priTil^es,  they  paid  for  them  by  constant  service 
to  the  state ;  in  France,  they  had  no  political  life,  and  were 
separated  from  the  people  by  sharp  lines  of  demarcation. 
From  warrior  chiefs,  they  had  changed  to  courtiers.  Those 
of  them  who  could  afford  it,  and  many  who  could  not,  left 
their  estates  to  the  mercy  of  stewards,  and  gathered  at 
Yersailles  to  revolve  about  the  throne  as  glittering  satellites, 
paid  in  pomp,  empty  distinctions,  or  rich  sinecures,  for  the 
power  they  had  lost.  They  ruined  their  vassals  to  support 
the  exttavagance  by  which  they  ruined  themselves.  Such 
as  stayed  at  home  were  objects  of  pity  and  scorn.  "  Out  of 
your  Majesty's  presence,"  said  one  of  them, "  we  are  not  only 
wretched,  but  ridiculous." 

Versailles  was  like  a  vast  and  goi^ous  theatre,  where  all 
were  actors  and  spectators  at  once ;  and  all  played  their 
parts  to  perfection.  Here  swarmed  by  thousands  this  silken 
nobility,  whose  ancestors  rode  cased  in  iron.  Pageant  fol- 
lowed pageant  A  picture  of  the  time  preserves  for  us  an 
evening  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Chfiteau,  where  the  king, 
with  pies  of  louia  d'or  before  him,  sits  at  a  large  oval  green 
table,  throwing  the  dice,  amoi^;  princes  and  princesses,  dukes 
and  duchesses,  ambaasadon,  marshals  of  France,  and  a  vaat 
throng  of  courtiers,  like  an  animated  bed  of  tulips ;  for  men 
and  women  alike  wear  bright  and  varied  colors.  Above  are 
tiie  frescos  of  Le  Brun ;  around  are  walls  of  sculptured  and 
inlaid  marbles,  with  mirrors  that  reflect  the  reeUess  splendors 
of  the  scene  and  the  blaze  of  chandeliers,  sparklit^  with 
crystal  pendants.  Pomp,  magnificence,  profusion,  were  a 
business  and  a  duty  at  the  Court.  Versailles  was  a  gulf  into 
which  the  labor  of  France  poured  its  earnings ;  and  it  was 
never  fulL 
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Here  the  graces  and  charms  were  a  political  power. 
Women  bad  prodigious  influence,  and  the  two  sexes  were 
never  more  alike.  Men  not  only  dressed  in  colors,  but  they 
wore  patches  and  carried  muffs.  The  robust  qualities  of  the 
old  nobility  still  lingered  among  the  exiles  of  the  provinces, 
while  at  Court  they  had  melted  into  refinements  tainted 
with  corruption.  Yet  if  the  butterflies  of  Versailles  had  lost 
virility,  they  had  not  lost  courage.  They  fought  as  gaylj 
as  they  danced.  In  the  halls  which  they  haunted  of  yore, 
turned  now  into  a  historical  picture-gallery,  one  sees  thein 
BtiU,  on  the  canvas  of  Lenfant,  Lepaon,  or  Vemet,  facing 
death  with  careless  gfdlantiy,  in  their  small  three-«omered 
hats,  powdered  perukes,  embroidered  coats,  and  lace  ruffles. 
Theii  valets  served  them  with  Ices  in  the  trenches,  under  the 
cannon  of  besieged  towns.  A  troop  of  actors  formed  part  of 
the  anny-train  of  Marshal  Saze.  At  night  there  was  a 
comedy,  a  ballet,  or  a  ball,  and  in  the  morning  a  battle. 
Saxe,  however,  himself  a  sturdy  German,  while  he  recognized 
their  fighting  value,  and  knew  well  how  to  make  the  best  of 
it,  sometimes  complained  that  they  were  volatile,  excitable, 
and  difiicult  to  manage. 

The  weight  of  the  Court,  with  its  pomps,  luxuries,  and 
wars,  bore  on  the  classes  least  able  to  support  it.  The  pooiv 
est  were  taxed  most ;  the  ridiest  not  at  all  The  nobles,  in 
the  main,  were  free  from  imposts.  The  clergy,  who  had  vast 
possessions,  were  wholly  free,  though  they  consented  to  make 
voluntary  gifts  to  the  Crown ;  and  when,  in  a  time  of  emer- 
gency, the  minister  Machault  required  them,  in  common 
with  all  others  hitherto  exempt,  to  contribute  a  twentieth  of 
Ijieir  revenues  to  the  chaises  of  government,  they  passion- 
ately  refused,  declaring  that  they  would  obey  God  rather 
than  the  king.     The  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  ground  to 
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the  earth  \>y  a  threefold  extortion,  —  the  seigniorial  dues, 
the  tithes  of  the  Church,  and  the  multiplied  exactions  of  the 
Crown,  enforced  with  merciless  tigor  by  the  farmers  of  the 
reTemte,  who  enriched  themselves  by  wringing  the  peasant 
on  the  one  hand,  and  cheating  the  king  on  the  other.  A 
few  great  cities  shone  with  all  that  is  most  brilliant  in 
society,  intellect]  and  concentred  wealth ;  while  the  country 
that  paid  the  costs  lay  in  ignorance  and  penury,  crushed 
and  despairing.  On  the  inhahitaots  of  towns,  too,  the 
demands  of  the  tax-gatherer  were  extreme ;  hut  here  the 
immense  vitality  of  the  French  people  bore  up  the  burden. 
While  agriculture  languished,  and  intolerable  oppression 
turned  peasants  into  beggars  or  desperadoes ;  while  the 
clergy  were  sapped  by  corruption,  and  the  nobles  enervated 
by  luxury  and  ruined  by  extravagance,  the  middle  class  was 
growing  in  thrift  and  strength.  Arts  and  commerce  pros- 
pered, and  the  seaports  were  alive  with  foreign  trade. 
WealUi  tended  from  all  sides  towards  the  centre.  The  king 
did  not  love  hia  capital ;  but  he  and  his  favorites  amused 
themselves  with  adorning  it.  Some  of  the  chief  embelhsh- 
meots  that  make  Paris  what  it  is  to-day  —  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  the  Champe  Mys^,  and  many  of  the  palaces  of 
the  Fauboui^  St.  Germain  —  date  from  this  reign. 

One  of  the  vicious  conditions  of  the  time  was  the  separa- 
tion in  sympathies  and  interests  of  the  four  great  classes  of 
the  nation,  —  clergy,  nobles,  buighera,  and  peasants ;  and 
ead)  of  these,  again,  divided  itself  into  incoherent  fragments. 
Fiance  was  an  aggre^te  of  disjointed  parts,  held  tt^ther 
by  a  meshwork  of  arbitrary  power,  itself  touched  with  decay. 
A  disastrous  blow  was  struck  at  the  national  welhre  when 
the  government  of  Louis  XV.  revived  the  odious  persecution 
of  the  Huguenots.     The  attempt  to  scour  heresy  out  of 
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France  cost  her  tbe  most  industrious  and  virtuous  patt  of 
her  population,  and  robbed  her  of  those  most  St  to  lesist  the 
mocking  scepticism  and  turbid  passions  that  burst  out  like  a 
deluge  wiUi  the  Eevolution. 

Her  manifold  ills  were  summed  up  in  the  kuig.  Since 
the  Yalois,  sbe  had  had  no  monarch  so  worthless.  He  did. 
not  want  underatAndii^,  still  less  the  giacea  of  person.  In 
his  youth  the  people  called  him  the  "  Well-beloved ; "  but 
by  the  middle  of  the  century  they  so  detested  him  that  he 
dared  not  pass  through  Paris,  lest  the  mob  should  ezecrat« 
him.  He  had  not  the  vigor  of  the  true  tyrant ;  but  his  lan- 
guor, his  hatred  of  all  effort,  his  profound  selfishness,  his 
listless  disregard  of  public  duty,  and  hia  effeminate  libertin- 
ism, mixed  with  superstitious  devotion,  made  him  no  less  a 
national  curse.  Louis  XIII.  was  equally  unfit  to  govOTn ;  but 
he  gave  the  reins  to  the  Great  GardinaL  Louis  XY.  aban- 
doned them  to  a  frivolous  mistress,  content  that  she  should 
rule  on  condition  of  amusing  him.  It  was  a  hard  task ;  yet 
Madame  de  Pompadour  accomplished  it  by  methods  infamous 
to  him  and  to  her.  Sbe  gained  and  long  kept  Uie  power 
that  she  coveted :  filled  the  Bastille  with  her  enemies ;  noade 
and  unmade  ministers;  appointed  and  removed  generals. 
Great  questions  of  policy  were  at  the  mercy  of  her  caprices. 
Through  her  frivolous  vanity,  her  personal  likes  and  dislikes, 
all  the  great  departments  of  government  —  army,  navy,  war, 
foreign  affairs,  justice,  finance  —  changed  from  hand  to  hand 
incessantly,  and  this  at  a  time  of  crisis  when  tbe  kingdom 
needed  the  steadiest  and  surest  guidance.  Few  of  t^e  offi- 
cers of  state,  except,  perhaps,  IVArgenson,  could  venture  to 
disregard  her.  She  turned  out  Ony,  the  comptroller-general, 
put  her  favorite,  Machault,  into  hia  place,  then  made  htm 
keeper  of  the  seals,  and  at  last  minister  of  marina     The 
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Marquif!  de  Fuysieux,-  in  the  miiiistry  of  foreign  afTaiia,  and 
the  Comte  de  3t.-FloTentin,  chained  with  the  offairB  of  the 
deigy,  took  their  cae  from  her.  The  king  stinted  her  in 
nothing.  First  and  last,  she  is  reckoned  to  have  cost  him 
thirty-Biz  million  francs,  —  answering  Jiow  to  more  than  as 
maay  dollars. 

•The  prestige  of  the  monarchy  was  defining  with  the  ideas 
that  had  given  it  life  and  strength.  A  growing  disrespect 
for  king,  miniatiy,  and  clergy  was  beginning  to  prepare  the 
catastrophe  that  was  still  some  forty  yeats  in  the  future. 
While  tiie  valleys  and  low  places  of  the  kii^dom  were  dark 
with  misery  and  squalor,  its  heights  were  br^t  with  a  gay 
society,  —  elegant,  fastidious,  witty,  —  craving  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  senses,  criticising  everythii^ 
analyzing  everything,  believii^  nothing.  Voltfiire  was  in 
the  midst  of  it,  bating,  with  all  his  vehement  soul,  the 
abuses  that  swarmed  about  him,  and  assailing  them  with  the 
inexhaustible  shafts  of  his  restless  and  piercing  intellect. 
Montesquieu  was  showing  to  a  despot-ridden  ^e  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  freedom.  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  were 
b^inning  their  revolutionary  Encydoptedia.  Kousseau  was 
sounding  the  first  notes  of  his  mad  eloquence,  —  the  wild 
revolt  of  a  passionate  and  diseased  genius  against  a  world  of 
falsities  and  wrongs.  The  salons  of  Paris,  cloyed  with  other 
pleasures,  alive  to  all  that  was  racy  and  new,  welcomed  the 
pungent  doctrines,  and  played  with  them  as  children  play 
with  fire,  thinking  no  danger;  as  time  went  ou,  even  em- 
braced them  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  hope  and  good-wHl  for 
humanity.  The  Revolution  began  at  the  top,  —  in  the  world 
of  fashion,  birth,  and  intellect,  —  and  propagated  itself  down- 
wards. "  We  walked  on  a  carpet  of  fiowers,"  Count  S^gur 
afterwards  said, "  unconscious  that  it  covered  an  abyss ; "  till 
the  gulf  yawned  at  last,  and  swallowed  them. 
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THE  AMERICAN  COMBATANTS  ^ 

The  French  claimed  all  America,  from  the  AU^hanies  to  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  and  from  Mexico  and  Florida  to  the  North 
Pole,  except  only  the  ill-defined  possessions  of  the  English 
on  the  bordera  of  Hudson  Bay ;  and  to  these  vast  r^ons, 
with  adjacent  islands,  they  gave  the  genera!  name  of  New 
France.  They  controlled  the  highways  of  the  continent,  for 
they  held  ita  two  great  rivers.  First,  they  had  seized  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  then  planted  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
MississippL  Canada  at  the  north,  and  Louisiana  at  the 
south,  were  the  k^s  of  a  boundless  interior,  rich  with  in- 
calculable possibilities.  The  English  colonies,  ranged  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  had  no  royal  road  to  the  great  inland,  and 
were,  in  a  manner,  shut  between  the  mountains  and  the  eea. 
At  the  middle  of  the  centuty  they  numbered  in  aU,  from 
Georgia  to  Maine,  about  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
white  inhabitants.  By  the  census  of  1754  Canada  had  but 
fifty-five  thousand.  Add  those  of  Louisiana  and  Acadia,  and 
the  whole  white  population  under  the  French  flag  might  be 
something  more  than  eighty  thousand.  Here  is  an  enormous 
disparity ;  and  hence  it  has  been  aigued  that  the  success  of 
the  English  colonies  and  the  failure  of  the  French  was  not 
due  to  difTerence  of  religious  and  political  systems,  but  sim- 
ply to  numerical  preponderance.  But  this  preponderance 
itself  grew  out  of  a  difference  of   systems.     We  have  said 

1  Uontcalm  sad  Wolfe,  Vol.  I.,  Ch.  I. 
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before,  and  it  cannot  be  aaid  too  often,  that  in  making 
Canada  a  citadel  of  the  state  religion,  —  a  holy  of  holies  of 
exclusive  Boman  Catholic  orthodox,  —  the  clerical  monitora 
of  the  Crown  robbed  their  oountiy  of  a  trana-Atlautic  em- 
pire. New  France  could  not  grow  with  a  priest  on  guard  at 
the  gate  to  let  in  none  but  such  as  pleased  him.  One  of  the 
ablest  of  Canadian  governors.  La  Galissoni^re,  seeing  the 
feebleness  of  the  colony  compared  with  the  vastness  of  its 
claims,  advised  the  kir^  to  send  ten  thousand  peasants  to 
occupy  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  hold  back  the  British 
swarm  that  was  just  then  pushing  its  advance-guard  over  the 
All^haniea.  It  needed  no  effort  of  the  king  to  people  hia 
waste  domain,  not  with  ten  thousand  peasants,  but  with 
twenty  times  ten  Uiouaand  Frenchmen  of  every  station, — 
the  most  industrious,  most  instructed,  most  disciplined  by 
adversity  and  capable  of  self-rule,  that  the  country  could 
boast.  While  La  Galissonifere  was  asking  for  colonists,  the 
agents  of  the  Crown,  set  on  by  priestly  fanaticism,  or  de- 
B^ning  selfishness  masked  with  fanaticism,  were  pouring 
volleys  of  musketry  into  Huguenot  congr^ations,  imprison- 
ing for  life  those  innocent  of  all  but  their  faith,  —  the  men 
in  the  galleys,  the  women  in  the  pestiferous  dungeons  of 
Aigues  Mortes, — banging  their  ministers,  kidnapping  their 
children,  and  reviving,  in  short,  the  dr^onnades.  Now,  as 
in  the  past  century,  many  of  the  victims  escaped  to  the 
British  colonies,  and  became  a  part  of  them.  The  Hugue- 
nots would  have  hailed  as  a  boon  the  permission  to  emigrate 
under  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  build  up  a  Protestant  France  in 
the  valleys  of  the  West.  It  would  have  been  a  bane  of  abso- 
lutism, but  a  national  glory ;  would  have  set  bounds  to  Eng- 
lish colonization,  and  chained  the  face  of  the  continent 
The  opportunity  was  spumed.    The  dominant  Church  dung 
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to  ita  policy  of  rule  and  ruin.  France  built  its  best  colony 
on  a  principle  of  exclusion,  and  failed ;  England  reveised  the 
system,  and  succeeded. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  the  aspects  of  Canada,  where  a 
r^d  scion  of  t^e  old  European  tree  was  set  to  grow  in  the 
wUdemees.  The  military  governor,  holding  his  miniature 
court  on  the  rock  of  Quebec ;  the  feudal  proprietors,  whose 
domains  lined  the  shores  of  ihe  St  Lawrence;  the  peasant; 
the  roving  bushranger ;  the  half-tamed  savage,  with  crucifix 
and  scalping-knife ;  priests;  friars;  nuns;  and  soldiers, — 
mingled  to  form  a  society  the  most  picturesque  on  the  con- 
tinent What  distinguished  it  from  the  France  that  pro- 
duced it  was  a  total  absence  of  revolt  against  the  laws  of  its 
beii^, — an  absolute  conservatism,  an  unquestioning  accept- 
ance of  Church  and  king.  The  Canadian,  ignorant  of 
everything  but  what  the  priest  saw  fit  to  teach  him,  had 
never  heard  of  Voltaire ;  and  if  he  had  known  him,  would 
have  thought  him  a  deviL  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  spirit  of 
insubordination  bom  of  the  freedom  of  the  forest ;  but  if  bis 
instincts  rebelled,  his  mind  and  soul  were  passively  sub- 
missiva  The  unchecked  control  of  a  hierarchy  robbed  him 
of  the  independence  of  intellect  and  character,  without 
which,  under  the  conditions  of  modem  life,  a  people  must 
resign  itself  to  a  position  of  inferiority.  Yet  Canada  had  a 
vigor  of  her  own.  It  was  not  in  spiritual  deference  only 
that  she  differed  from  the  country  of  her  birth.  Whatever 
she  had  caught  of  its  cormptions,  she  had  caught  nothing  of 
its  effeminacy.  The  mass  of  her  people  lived  in  a  rode 
poverty,  —  not  abject,  like  the  peasant  of  old  Fiance,  nor 
ground  down  by  the  taz-gatherer ;  while  those  of  the  h^ier 
ranks  —  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  pursuits  of  war  or  adven- 
ture, and  inured  to  rouj^  joumeyings  and  forest  e^Kwures — 
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vera  nigged  ae  their  climate.  Even  the  French  i^pilai 
troops,  sent  out  to  defend  the  colony,  caught  ita  hardy  spirit, 
and  set  an  example  of  stubborn  fighting  which  theii  com- 
rades at  home  did  not  always  emulata 

Canada  lay  ensconced  behind  rocks  and  forests.  All  aloi^ 
her  southern  boundaries,  between  her  and  her  English  foes, 
lay  a  broad  tract  of  wilderness,  shaggy  with  primeval  woods, 
lomunerable  streams  gurgled  beneath  their  shadows ;  innu- 
merable lakes  gleamed  in  the  fiery  sunsets;  innumerable 
mountains  bared  their  rocky  foreheads  to  the  wind.  These 
wastes  were  ranged  by  her  savage  allies,  Micmacs,  Etech^ 
mins,  Abenakis,  Caughnawagas ;  and  no  enemy  could  steal 
upon  her  unawares.  Through  the  midst  of  them  stretched 
I^e  Cbamplain,  pointing  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  British 
settlements,  —  a  watery  thoroughfare  of  mutual  attack,  and 
the  only  appioach  by  which,  without  a  long  dStour  by  wil- 
derness or  sea,  a  hostile  army  could  come  within  striking 
distance  of  the  colony.  The  French  advanced  post  of  Fort 
Fr^d^ric,  called  Grown  Point  by  the  English,  barred  the  nar- 
rows of  the  lake,  which  thence  spread  northward  to  the 
portals  of  Canada  guarded  by  Fort  St.  Jean.  Southwest- 
ward,  some  fourteen  hundred  miles  as  a  bird  files,  and  twice 
as  far  by  the  practicable  routes  of  travel,  was  Louisiana,  the 
second  of  the  two  heads  of  New  France ;  while  between  lay 
the  realms  of  solitude  where  the  Mississippi  rolled  its  sullen 
tide,  and  the  Ohio  wound  its  belt  of  silver  through  the 
verdant  woodlands. 

To  whom  belonged  this  world  of  prairies  and  forests  ? 
France  claimed  it  by  right  of  discovery  and  occupation.  It 
was  her  explorers  who,  after  De  Soto,  first  set  foot  on  it. 
The  question  of  right,  it  is  true,  mattered  little ;  for,  right  or 
wrong,  neither  claimant  would  yield  her  pretensions  so  loi^; 
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u  she  had  strength  to  uphold  them ;  ^et  one  point  is  voiih 
a  moment's  notice.  The  French  had  established  an  excel- 
lent system  in  the  distribution  of  their  American  land& 
Whoever  received  a  grant  from  the  Grown  was  requited  to 
improve  it,  and  this  within  reasonable  time.  If  he  did  not, 
the  land  ceased  to  be  hia,  and  was  given  to  another  more 
able  or  industrious.  An  international  extension  of  her  own 
principle  would  have  destroyed  the  pretensions  of  France  to 
all  the  countries  of  the  West.  She  had  called  them  h^s  for 
three-fourths  of  a  century,  and  they  were  still  a  howling 
waste,  yielding  nothing  to  civilization  but  beaver-skins,  with 
here  and  tiiexe  a  fort,  trading-post,  or  mission,  and  three  or 
four  puny  hamleta  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Detroit  We 
have  seen  how  she  might  have  made  for  herself  an  indis- 
putable title,  and  peopled  the  solitudes  with  a  host  to  main- 
tain it  She  would  not ;  others  were  at  hand  w^o  both  would 
and  could ;  and  the  late  claimant,  disinherited  and  forlorn, 
would  soon  be  left  to  coimt  the  cost  of  her  bigotry. 
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THE  THIRTEEN  BRITISH  C0L0NIE3' 

The  thirteen  British  colonies  were  alike,  insomuch  as  they 
all  had  representative  governments,  and  a  basis  of  English 
law.  But  the  differences  among  them  were  great.  Some 
were  purely  English ;  others  were  made  up  of  various  races, 
though  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  always  predominant.  Some 
had  one  prevailing  religious  creed ;  others  had  many  creeds. 
Some  had  chartera,  and  some  had  not  In  most  cases  the 
governor  was  appointed  by  the  Grown ;  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  he  was  appointed  by  a  feudal  proprietor,  and  in 
Qt^necttcut  and  Rhode  Islapdjie  was  chosen  by  the  people. 
The  differencerbf  disposition  and  character  were  still  greater 
than  those  of  form. 

The  four  northern  colonies,  known  collectively  as  New 
England,  were  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  diversity. 
The  smaUest,  Rhode  Island,  had  features  all  its  own ;  but 
the  rest  were  substantially  one  in  nature  and  origin.  The 
principal  among  them,  Massachusetts,  may  serve  as  the  type 
of  all  It  was  a  mosaic  of  little  village  republics,  firmly 
cemented  together,  and  formed  into  a  single  body  politic 
through  representatives  sent  to  the  "General  Court"  at 
Boston.  Its  government,  originally  theocratic,  now  tended 
te  democra<^,  ballasted  as  yet  by  strong  traditions  of  respect 
for  established  worth  and  ability,  as  well  as  by  the  influence 
of  certain  families  prominent  in  affairs  for  generations.    Yet 
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Uiere  weie  no  distinct  dass-lines,  and  popular  power,  like 
popular  education,  was  widely  diffused.  Practically  Massa- 
diusette  was  almost  independent  of  the  mother-country. 
Its  people  were  purely  English,  of  sound  yeoman  stock,  with 
an  abundant  leaven  drawn  from  the  best  of  the  Puritan 
gentry ;  but  their  ori^nal  character  had  been  somewhat  mod- 
ified by  changed  conditions  of  life.  A  harsh  and  exacting 
creed,  with  its  stiff  formalism  and  its  prohibition  of  whole- 
some recreation ;  excess  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  —  the  only 
resource  left  to  energies  robbed  of  their  natural  play ;  the 
struggle  for  existence  on  a  hard  and  barren  Soil ;  and  the 
isolation  of  a  narrow  village  life,  —  joined  to  produce,  in 
the  meaner  sort,  qualities  which  were  unpleasant,  and  some- 
times repulsive.  Puritanism  was  not  an  unmixed  blessing. 
Its  view  of  human  nature  was  dark,  and  its  attitude  towards 
it  one  of  repression.  It  strove  to  crush  out  not  only  what 
is  evil,  but  much  that  is  innocent  and  salutaiy.  Human 
nature  so  treated  will  take  its  revei^e,  and  for  every  vice 
that  it  loses  find  another  instead.  Nevertheless,  while  New 
England  Puritanism  bore  its  peculiar  crop  of  faults,  it  pro- 
duced also  many  good  and  sound  fruits.  An  uncommon 
vigor,  joined  to  the  hardy  virtues  of  a  masculine  race,  marked 
the  New  England  type.  The  sinews,  it  is  true,  were  hard- 
ened at  the  expense  of  blood  and  flesh,  — and  this  literally 
as  well  as  figuratively ;  but  the  staple  of  character  was  a 
sturdy  couacientiousness,  an  uudespairing  courage,  patriotism, 
public  spirit,  sagacity,  and  a  strong  good  sense.  A  great 
chai^,  both  for  better  and  for  worse,  has  since  come  over  it, 
due  largely  to  reaction  against  the  unnatural  rigors  of  the 
past  That  mixture,  which  is  now  too  common,  of  cool  emo- 
tions with  excitable  brains,  was  then  rarely  seen.  The  New 
England  colonies  abounded  in  high  examples  of  public  and 
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private  virtue,  Uiough  not  alv&ys  under  the  most  prepossess- 
ing forms.  They  were  conspicuous,  moreover,  for  intellectual 
activity,  and  were  by  no  means  without  intellectual  eminence. 
Massachusetts  had  produced  at  least  two  men  whose  fame 
had  crossed  the  sea,  —  Edwards,  who  out  of  the  grim  the- 
ology of  Calvin  mounted  to  sublime  heights  of  mystical 
speculation ;  and  Franklin,  famous  already  by  his  discoveries 
in  electricity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  few  genuine 
New  Englanders  who,  however  personally  modest,  could  di- 
vest diemaelves  of  the  notion  that  they  belonged  to  a 
people  in  an  especial  manner  the  object  of  divine  approval ; 
and  this  self-righteousness,  along  with  certain  other  traits, 
failed  to  commend  the  Puritan  colonies  to  the  favor  of  their 
feUowa  Then,  aa  now.  New  England  was  best  known  to  her 
neighbors  by  her  worst  side. 

In  one  point,  however,  she  found  general  applause.  She 
was  regarded  as  the  most  military  amoi^  the  British  colo- 
nies. This  reputation  was  well  founded,  and  is  easily 
explained.  More  than  all  the  rest,  she  lay  open  to  attack. 
The  long  waving  line  of  the  New  England  border,  with  its 
lonely  hamlets  and  scattered  £arms,  extended  from  the  Ken- 
nebec to  beyond  the  Connecticut,  and  was  everywhere  vul- 
nerable to  the  guns  and  tomahawks  of  the  neighboring 
French  and  their  savage  allies.  The  colonies  towards  the 
south  had  thus  far  been  safe  from  danger.  New  York  alone 
was  within  striking  distance  of  the  Canadian  war-parties. 
That  province  then  consisted  of  a  line  of  settlements  up  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  and  was  little  exposed  to  attack 
except  at  its  northern  end,  which  was  guarded  by  the  forti- 
fied town  of  Albany,  with  its  outlyii^  posts,  and  by  the 
friendly  and  warlike  Mohawks,  whose  "  castles  "  were  close 
at  hand.     Thus  New  England  had  borne  the  heaviest  brunt 
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of  the  jffeceding  ware,  not  only  by  the  forest,  but  also  by 
the  sea;  for  the  French  of  Acadia  and  Cape  Breton  con- 
fronted her  coaat,  and  she  was  often  at  blows  with  them. 
Fighting  had  been  a  necessity  with  her,  and  she  had  met 
the  emergency  after  a  method  extremely  defective,  but  the 
best  that  circumstances  would  permit.  Having  no  trained 
officers  and  no  disciplined  soldiera,  and  being  too  poor  to 
maintain  either,  she  bortowed  her  warriors  from  the  work- 
shop and  the  plough,  and  officered  them  with  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  or  farmers.  To  compare  them  with  good 
regular  troops  would  be  folly ;  but  they  did,  on  the  whole, 
better  than  could  have  been  expected,  and  in  the  last 
war  achieved  the  brilliant  success  of  the  capture  of  Loui»- 
bourg.  This  exploit,  due  partly  to  native  hardihood  and 
partly  to  good  luck,  greatly  enhanced  the  military  repute  of 
New  England,  or  rather  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  it 

The  great  colony  of  Vii^ia  stood  in  strong  contrast  to 
New  England.  In  both  the  population  was  English;  but 
the  one  was  Puritan  with  Roundhead  traditions,  and  the 
other,  so  far  as  concerned  its  governing  class,  Anglican  with 
Cavalier  traditions.  In  the  one,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  could  read  and  write ;  in  the  oUier,  Sir  William 
Berkeley  once  thanked  Ood  that  there  were  no  free  schools, 
and  no  prospect  of  any  for  a  century.  The  hope  had  found 
fruition.  The  lower  classes  of  Virginia  were  as  untau^t 
as  the  warmest  friend  of  popular  ignorance  could  wish.  New 
England  had  a  native  literature  more  than  respectable  under 
the  circumstances,  while  Vii^inia  had  none ;  numerous  in- 
dustries, while  Yii^inia  was  aU  agriculture,  with  but  a  single 
crop ;  a  homogeneous  society  and  a  democratic  spirit,  while 
her  rival  was  an  aristocracy.  Virginian  society  was  distinctly 
stratified.     On  the  lowest  level  were  the  n^ro  slaves,  nearly 
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B3  numerouB  as  all  the  rest  together ;  next,  the  ind^itdd  ser- 
vant«  and  the  poor  whites,  of  low  origin,  good-humored,  but 
boisterous,  and  sometimes  vicious ;  next,  the  small  and  de- 
spised class  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics ;  next,  the  farmers 
and  lesser  planters,  who  were  maini;  of  good  English  stock, 
and  who  merged  iusensiblj  into  the  rulii^  class  of  the  great 
landowners.  It  was  Uiese  last  who  represented  the  colony 
'  and  made  the  laws.  They  may  be  described  as  English 
country  squires  transplanted  to  a  warm  climate  and  turned 
slave-masters.  They  sustained  their  position  by  entails,  and 
constantly  undermined  it  by  the  reckless  profusion  which 
ruined  them  at  last.  Many  of  them  were  well  bom,  with 
an  immense  pride  of  descent,  increased  by  the  habit  of  dom- 
ination. Indolent  and  eneigetic  by  turns;  rich  in  natural 
gifts  and  often  poor  in  book-learning,  though  some,  in  the 
lack  of  good  teaching  at  home,  had  been  bred  in  the  English 
universities ;  high-spirited,  generous  to  a  fault ;  keepii^  open 
bouse  in  their  capacious  mansions,  among  vast  tobacco-fields 
and  toUii^  negroes,  and  hvii^  in  a  rude  pomp  where  the 
fashions  of  St  James  were  somewhat  oddly  grafted  on  the 
roi^hnesa  of  the  plantation,  —  what  they  wanted  in  school- 
ing was  supplied  by  an  education  which  books  alone  would 
have  been  impotent  to  give,  the  education  which  came  with 
the  possession  and  exercise  of  political  power,  and  the  sense 
of  a  position  to  maintain,  joined  to  a  hold  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  a  patriotic  attachment  to  the  Old  Dominion. 
They  were  few  in  number ;  they  raced,  gambled,  diank,  and 
swore ;  they  did  everything  that  in  Puritan  eyes  was  most 
reprdiensible ;  and  in  the  day  of  need  they  gave  the  United 
Colonies  a  body  of  statesmen  and  orators  which  had  no  equal 
on  the  continent.  A  vigorous  aristocracy  favors  the  growth 
of  personal  eminence,  even  in  those  who  are  not  of  it,  but 
only  near  it. 
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Tlie  essential  antagonism  of  Viiginia  and  New  England 
waa  afterwards  to  become,  and  to  remain  for  a  century,  an 
element  of  the  first  influence  in  American  history.  Each 
might  have  learned  much  from  the  other ;  but  neither  did 
BO  till,  at  last,  the  strife  of  their  contending  principles  shook 
tiie  continent  Pennaylvania  differed  widely  from  both, 
^e  was  a  conglomerate  of  creeds  and  races,  —  EogUsb, 
Irish,  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Swedes ;  Quakers,  Lutherans, 
Presbyterians,  Bomanists,  Moravians,  and  a  variety  of  non- 
descript sects.  The  Quakers  prevailed  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts ;  quiet,  industrious,  virtuous,  and  serenely  obstinate. 
The  Germans  were  strongest  towards  the  centre  of  the 
colony,  and  were  chiefly  peasants ;  successful  farmers,  but 
dull,  ignorant,  and '  superstitious.  Towards  the  west  were 
tie  Irish,  of  whom  some  were  Celts,  always  quarrelling  with 
their  German  neighbors,  who  detested  them ;  but  the  greater 
part  were  Protestants  of  Scotch  descent,  from  Ulster;  a  vig- 
orous border  population,  Viiginia  Mid  New  England  had 
each  a  strong  distinctive  character.  Pennsylvania,  with  her 
heterogeneous  population,  had  none  but  that  which  she  owed 
to  the  sober  neutral  tints  of  Quaker  existence.  A  more 
thriving  colony  there  was  not  on  the  continent.  Life,  if 
monotonous,  was  smooth  and  contented.  Trade  and  the  arts 
grew.  Philadelphia,  next  to  Boston,  was  the  lai^est  town  in 
British  America ;  and  was,  moreover,  the  intellectual  centre 
of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies.  Unfortunately,  for  her 
credit  in  the  approaching  war,  the  Quaker  influence  made 
Pennsylvania  non-combatant.  Politically,  too,  she  waa  an 
anomaly ;  for,  though  utterly  unfeudal  in  dispoeitioa  and 
character,  she  was  under  feudal  superiors  in  the  persons 
of   the    representatives    of    William    Penn,    the    original 
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Kew  York  had  not  as  yet  reached  the  relative  pTominence 
which  her  geographical  position  and  inherent  stretch  after- 
wards gave  her.  The  English,  joined  to  the  Dutch,  the 
original  settlers,  were  the  dominant  population ;  but  a  half- 
score  of  other  langu^es  were  spoken  in  the  province,  the 
chief  amoi^  them  being  that  of  the  Huguenot  French  in  the 
southern  parts,  and  that  of  the  Germans  on  the  Mohawk. 
In  religion,  the  province  was  divided  between  the  Anghcan 
Church,  with  government  support  and  popular  dislike,  and 
numerous  dissenting  sects,  chiefly  Lutherans,  Independents, 
Presbyterians,  and  members  of  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church. 
The  little  city  of  New  York,  like  its  great  auocesaor,  was  the 
most  cosmopolitan  place  on  the  continent,  and  probably  the 
gayest  It  had,  in  abundance,  balls,  concerts,  theatricals, 
and  evening  clubs,  with  plentiful  dances  and  other  amuse- 
ments for  the  poorer  classes.  Thither  in  the  winter  months 
came  the  great  hereditary  proprietors  on  the  Hudson;  for 
the  old  Dutch  feudality  still  held  its  own.  Pennsylvania 
was  feudal  in  form,  and  not  in  spirit ;  Viiginia  in  spirit,  and  . 
not  in  form)  New  England  in  neither;  and  New  York 
largely  in  both.  This  social  crystallization  had,  it  is  true, 
many  opponents.  In  politics,  as  in  religion,  there  were 
sharp  antagonisma  and  frequent  quarrels.  They  centred  in 
the  city;  for  in  the  well-stocked  dwellings  of  the  Dutch 
farmers  along  the  Hudson  there  reigned  a.  tranquil  and 
prosperous  routine ;  and  the  Dutch  border  town  of  Albany 
had  not  its  like  in  America  for  unruffled  conservatism  and 
qaaint  picturesquenesa. 

Of  the  other  colonies,  the  briefest  mention  will  suffice: 
New  Jersey,  with  its  wholesome  population  of  farmers; 
tobacco^rowing  Maryland,  which,  but  for  its  proprietary 
government  and  numerous  Boman  Catholics,  m^ht  pass  for 
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another  Yit^inia,  inferior  in  growth,  and  leaa  deoiaive  in 
features;  Delaware,  a  modest  appendage  of  Pennsylvania; 
wild  and  rude  N^orth  Carolina ;  and,  farther  on,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  too  temote  from  the  seat  of  war  to  take  a 
noteworthy  part  in  it.  The  attitude  of  these  various  colonies 
towards  each  other  is  hardly  conceivable  to  an  American  of 
the  present  time.  They  had  no  political  tie  except  a  common 
all^iance  to  the  British  Crown.  Communication  between 
them  was  difficult  and  slow,  by  rough  roads  traced  often 
throi^h  primeval  forests.  Between  some  of  them  there  was 
less  of  sympathy  than  of  jealousy  kindled  by  conflicting 
interests  or  perpetual  disputes  concerning  boundaries.  The 
patriotism  of  the  colonist  was  bounded  by  the  lines  of  his 
government,  except  in  the  compact  and  kindred  colonies  of 
New  England,  which  were  socially  united,  thoi^h  politically 
distinct  The  country  of  the  New  Yorker  was  New  York, 
and  the  country  of  the  Vii^inian  was  Virginia.  The  New 
England  colonies  had  once  confederated;  but,  kindred  as 
they  were,  they  had  long  ago  dropped  apart  William  Penn 
proposed  a  plan  of  colonial  union  wholly  fruitless.  James 
II.  tried  to  unite  all  the  northern  colonies  under  one  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  attempt  came  to  naught  Each  stood  aloof, 
jealously  independent  At  rare  intervals,  under  the  pressure 
of  an  emeigency,  some  of  them  would  try  to  act  in  concert ; 
and,  except  in  New  England,  the  results  had  been  most  dis- 
couraging. Nor  was  it  this  segregation  only  that  imfitted 
them  for  war.  They  were  all  subject  to  popular  legislatures, 
through  whom  alone  money  and  men  could  be  raised ;  and 
these  elective  bodies  were  sometimes  factious  and  selfish, 
and  not  always  either  far-sighted  or  reasonable.  Moreover, 
they  were  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  friction  with  their  govemon, 
who  represented  the  king,  or,  what  was  worse,  the  feudal 
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proprietary.  These  disputes,  though  varyii^  in  intensity, 
were  found  everywhere  except  in  the  two  small  colonies 
which  chose  their  own  governors;  and  they  were  premoni- 
tions of  the  movement  towards  independence  which  ended 
in  the  war  of  Revolution.  The  occasion  of  difference  mat- 
tered little.  Active  or  latent,  the  quarrel  was  always  present 
It  was  sure  to  arise  whenever  some  public  crisis  gave  the 
representatives  of  the  people  an  opportunity  of  extorting 
concessions  from  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  or  gave 
the  representative  of  the  Grown  an  opportunity  to  gain  a 
point  for  prerogative.  That  is  to  Say,  the  time  when  action 
waa  most  needed  was  the  time  chosen  for  obstructing  it 

In  Canada  there  was  no  popular  l^islature  to  embarrass 
the  central  power.  The  people,  like  an  army,  obeyed  the 
word  of  command,  —  a  military  advantage  beyond  all  price. 

Divided  in  government;  divided  in  origin,  feelings,  and 
principles ;  jealous  of  each  other,  jealous  of  the  Crown  ;  the 
people  at  war  with  the  executive,  and,  by  the  fermentation 
of  internal  politics,  blinded  to  an  outward  danger  that  seemed 
remote  and  vague,  —  such  were  the  conditions  under  which 
the  British  colonies  drift^  into  a  war  that  was  to  decide  the 
f&te  of  the  continent 

This  war  was  the  strife  of  a  united  and  concentred  few 
against  a  divided  and  discordant  many.  It  was  the  strife, 
too,  of  the  past  against  the  future ;  of  the  old  gainst  the 
new ;  of  moral  and"  intellectual  torpor  against  moral  and  in-  ^ 
tellectual  life ;  of  barren  absolutism  gainst  a  liberty,  crude, 
incoherent,  and  chaotic,  yet  full  of  prolific  vitality. 

[The  French  in  their  advance  by  way  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
had  been  careful  to  conciliate  the  western  tribes.  They  now 
b^an  assiduously  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Iroquois. 
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In  the  war  o!  1745  "  The  Five  Nations  "  yielded  but  cold 
and  doubtful  aid  to  their  English  allies,  and  fears  were 
entertained  of  their  final  estrangement.  —  Ed.] 

This  result^  became  still  more  imminent,  when,  in  the  year 
1749,  the  French  priest  Piquet  established  his  mission  of 
La  Presentation  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  site  of  Ogdens- 
burg.  This  pious  father,  like  the  martial  churchmen  of  an 
earlier  day,  deemed  it  no  scandal  to  gird  on  earthly  armor 
against  the  enemies  of  the  faith.  He  built  a  fort  and 
founded  a  settlement ;  he  mustered  the  Indians  about  him 
from  far  and  near,  otganized  their  governments,  and  mar- 
shalled their  war-parties.  From  the  crenelled  walls  of  his 
mission-house  the  warlike  apostle  could  look  forth  upon  a 
military  colony  of  his  own  creating,  upon  farms  and  cleai^ 
ings,  white  Canadian  cabins,  and  the  bark  lodges  of  Indian 
hordes  which  he  had  gathered  under  his  protecting  wing.  A 
chief  object  of  the  settlement  was  to  form  a  barrier  against  the 
English ;  but  the  purpose  dearest  to  the  missionary's  heart  was 
to  gain  over  the  Iroquois  to  the  side  of  France ;  and  in  this  he 
succeeded  so  well,  that,  as  a  writer  of  good  authority  declares, 
the  number  of  their  warriors  within  the  circle  of  his  influence 
surpassed  the  whole  remaining  force  of  the  confederacy. 

Thoughtful  men  in  the  English  colonies  saw  with  anxiety 
the  growing  defection  of  the  Iroquois,  and  dreaded  lest,  in 
the  event  of  a  war  with  France,  her  ancient  foes  might  now 
be  found  her  friends.  But  in  this  ominous  conjuncture,  one 
strong  influence  was  at  work  to  bind  the  confederates  to 
their  old  alliance ;  and  this  influence  was  wielded  by  a  man 
so  remarkable  in  his  character,  and  so  conspicuous  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  of  the  ensuing  histoiy,  as  to  demand  at  least 
some  passing  notice. 

■  The  Coiitpine)>  of  Pootiac  ToL  I.,  Ch.  HI. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  JOHNSON  » 

Abodt  tiie  year  1734,  in  consequence  it  is  said  of  the  hap- 
less issue  of  a  love  afTair,  WUliam  Johnson,  a  young  Irish- 
man,  came  over  to  America  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  where  he 
assumed  the  charge  of  an 
extensive   tract  of  vild 
land  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  belonging  to 
his   uncle.  Admiral    Sir 
Peter  Warren.     Settling 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, he  carried  on   a 
prosperous    traffic    with 
the  Indiana;    and  while 
he  rapidly  rose  to  wealth, 
he  gained,  at  the  same 
time,    an    extraordinary 
influence  over  the  neigh- 
boring Iroquois.     As  his 
resources    increaaed,   he 
built  two  manaiona  in  the 
valley,  known  reepectively  by  the  names  of  Johnson  Castle 
and  Johnson  Hall,  the  latter  of  which,  a  well-constructed 
building  of  wood  and  stone,  is  still  standing  in  the  village  of 
Johnstown.    Johnson  Castle  was  situated  at  some  distance 
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h^ber  up  the  river.  Both  were  fortified  against  attack,  and 
the  latter  was  surrounded  with  cabins  built  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Indians,  who  often  came  in  crowds  to  visit  the 
proprietor,  invading  his  dwelling  at  all  unseasonable  hours, 
loitering  in  the  doorways,  spreading  their  blankets  in  the 
passages,  and  infecting  the  air  with  the  fumes  of  stale 
tobacco. 

Johnson's  importance  became  ao  conspicuous,  that  when 
the  French  war  broke  out  in  1755,  he  was  made  a  majoi^ 
general ;  and,  soon  after,  the  colonial  troops  under  his  com- 
mand gained  the  battle  of  Lake  Geoige  against  the  French 
forces  of  Baron  Dieskau.  For  this  success,  for  which  how- 
ever he  was  entitled  to  little  credit,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  baronet,  and  rewarded  with  a  gift  of  five  thousand  pounds 
from  the  kit^.  About  this  time,  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  afitaira  for  the  northern  tribes,  a  station  in 
whidi  he  did  signal  service  to  the  country.  In  1759,  when 
General  Frideaux  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cohom  in 
the  trenches  before  Niagara,  Johnson  succeeded  to  his  com- 
mand, routed  the  French  in  another  pitched  battle,  and  soon 
raised  the  red  cross  of  England  on  the  ramparts  of  the  fort. 
After  the  peace  of  1763,  he  lived  for  many  years  at  Johnson 
Hall,  constantly  enriched  by  the  increasing  value  of  his  vast 
estate,  and  surrounded  by  a  hardy  Highland  tenantry,  de- 
voted to  his  interests ;  but  when  the  tempest  which  had  long 
been  brewii^  seemed  at  length  about  to  break,  and  signs  of 
a  speedy  rupture  with  the  mother  country  thickened  with 
every  day,  he  stood  wavering  in  an  agony  of  indecision, 
divided  between  hia  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  who  was  the 
source  of  all  his  honors,  and  his  reluctance  to  become  the 
agent  of  a  murderous  Indian  warfare  against  his  countrymen 
and  friends.    His  final  resolution  was  never  token.    In  the 
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Bummer  of  1774,  he  was  attacked  with  a  suddeo  ilhieas,  and 
died  within  a  few  hours,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  hur- 
ried to  his  grave  by  mental  distress,  or,  aa  many  believed,  by 
the  act  of  his  own  hand. 

Nature  had  well  fitted  him  for  the  position  in  which  his 
propitious  etara  had  cast  his  lot.  His  person  was  tall,  erect, 
and  strong ;  bis  features  grave  and  manly.  His  direct  and 
upright  dealings,  his  courage,  eloquence,  and  address,  were 
sure  paaaports  to  favor  in  Indian  eyes.  He  had  a  singular 
facility  of  adaptatioa  In  the  camp,  or  at  the  council-board, 
in  spite  of  his  defective  education,  he  bore  himself  as  be- 
came bis  station ;  but  at  home  he  was  seen  drinking  flip  and 
smokii^  tobacco  with  the  Dutch  boors,  his  neighbors,  and 
talking  of  improvements  or  the  price  of  beaver-skins ;  while 
in  the  Indian  villages  he  would  feast  on  dt^'s  flesh,  dance 
with  the  warriors,  and  harangue  his  attentive  auditors  with 
all  the  dignity  of  an  Iroquois  ^cbem.  His  temper  was 
genial ;  he  encouraged  rustic  sports,  and  was  respected  and 
beloved  alike  by  whites  and  Indians. 

Hifl  good  qualities,  however,  were  alloyed  with  serious  de- 
fects. His  mind  was  as  coarse  as  it  was  vigorous ;  he  was 
vain  of  his  rank  and  influence,  and  being  quite  free  from  any 
scruple  of  delicacy,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  proclaiming 
them.  His  nature  was  eager  and  ambitious ;  and  in  pushing 
hia  own  way,  he  was  never  distinguished  by  an  anxious  solic- 
itude for  the  r^ts  of  others. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  his  fortunes  had  not 
reached  their  zenith ;  yet  his  influence  was  great ;  and  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1745,  when  he  held  the  chief  control  of 
Indian  affairs  in  New  York,  it  was  exercised  in  a  manner 
most  beneficial  to  the  province.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia- 
Cbapelle,  in  1748,  finding  his  measures  ill  supported,  he 
threw  up  his  office  in  disgust.     Still  his  mere  personal  in- 
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flueoce  sufficed  to  embarrass  the  intrigues  of  the  busy  priest 
at  La  Pr^entatioQ ;  and  a  few  years  later,  when  the  public 
ex^Dcy  demanded  his  utmost  efforts,  he  resumed,  under 
better  auspices,  the  ofBcial  managemeiit  of  Indian  affairs. 

And  now,  when  the  blindest  could  see  that  between  the 
rival  claimants  to  the  soil  of  America  nothing  was  left  but 
the  arbitration  of  the  sword,  no  man  friendly  to  the  cause 
of  England  could  obaervB  without  alarm  how  France  had 
strengthened   herself  in 
Indian  alliances.      The 
Iroquois,  it  is  true,  had 
not  quite  gone  over  to 
her   side ;    nor  had  the 
Delawares  wholly  forgot- 
ten their  ancient  league 
with  William  Penn.  The 
Miamis,  too,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  had  lately 
taken   umbi^e    at    the 
conduct  of  the  French, 
and  betrayed  a  leanii^ 
to  the  side  of  England, 
WmiamPmn  while  several  tribes   of 

the  south  showed  a  simi- 
lar disposition.  But,  with  few  and  slight  exceptions,  the  nu- 
merous tribes  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  besides 
a  host  of  domiciliated  savages  in  Canada  itself,  stood  ready 
at  the  bidding  of  France  to  grind  their  tomahawks  and  turn 
loose  their  ravenous  war-parties ;  while  the  British  colonists 
had  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  even  those  tribes  which 
seemed  most  friendly  to  their  cause  and  which  formed  the 
sole  barrier  of  their  unprotected  borders,  might,  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  war-whoop,  be  found  in  arms  against  them. 
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COLLISION  OF  THE  EIVAL  COLONIES,'  1700-1755 

The  people  of  the  northem  Eoglish  eoloniea  had  learned  to 
regaid  their  Gftnadian  neighbors  with  the  bitterest  enmity. 
With  them,  the  very  name  of  Canada  called  up  horrible  rec- 
oUections  and  ghastly  images:  the  midnight  massacre  of 
Schenectady,  and  the  desolation  of  many  a  New  England 
hamlet ;  blazing  dwellings  and  reeking  scalps ;  and  children 
snatched  from  their  mothers'  arms,  to  be  immured  in  con- 
vents and  trained  up  in  the  abominations  of  Popery.  To  the 
sons  of  the  Puritans,  their  enemy  was  doubly  odious.  They 
hated  him  as  a  Frenchman,  and  they  hated  him  as  a  Papist. 
Hitherto  he  had  waged  his  murderous  warfare  from  a  dis- 
tance, wastii^  their  settlements  with  rapid  onsets,  fierce  and 
transient  as  a  summer  storm ;  but  now,  with  enterprising 
audacity,  he  was  intrenching  himself  on  their  very  borders. 
The  English  hunter,  in  the  lonely  wilderness  of  Vermont,  as 
by  the  warm  glow  of  sunset  he  piled  the  spruce  boughs  for 
his  woodland  bed,  started  as  a  deep,  low  sound  struck  faintly 
on  his  ear,  the  evening  gun  of  Fort  Fr^d^ric,  booming  over 
lake  and  forest.  The  erection  of  this  fort,  better  known 
among  the  English  as  Crown  Point,  was  a  piece  of  daring 
encroachment  which  justly  kindled  resentment  in  the  north- 
em  colonies.  But  it  was  not  here  that  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  a  final  rupture  was  to  arise.  By  an  article  of  the 
tteaty  of  Utrecht,  confirmed   by  that  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle, 
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Acadia  had  been  ceded  to  EngLaud ;  but  scarcely  was  the 
latter  treaty  signed,  when  debates  sprajig  up  touching  the 
limitfi  of  the  ceded  province.  CommissioQers  were  named 
oa  either  side  to  adjust  the  disputed  boundary;  but  the 
claims  of  the  rival  powers  proved  utterly  irreconcilable,  and 
all  Q^tiation  was  fruitless.  Meantime,  the  French  and 
English  forces  in  Acadia  began  to  assume  a  belligerent  at- 
titude, and  indulge  their  ill  blood  in  mutual  agression  and 
reprisal.  But  while  this  game  was  played  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Atlantic,  interests  of  far  greater  moment  were  at  stake 
in  the  West. 

The  people  of  the  middle  colonies,  placed  by  their  local 
position  beyond  reach  of  the  French,  had  heard  with  great 
composure  of  the  sufferings  of  their  New  England  brethren, 
and  felt  little  concern  at  a  danger  so  doubtful  and  remote. 
There  were  those  among  them,  however,  who  with  greater 
foresight  had  been  quick  to  perceive  the  ambitious  projects 
of  the  rival  nation;  and,  as  early  as  1716,  Spotswood,  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  had  urged  the  expediency  of  securing  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  by  a  series  of  forts  and  settlements.  His 
proposal  was  coldly  received,  and  his  plan  fell  to  ^e  ground. 
The  time  at  length  was  come  when  the  dai^r  was  approach- 
ing too  near  to  be  slighted  longer.  In  1748,  an  association, 
called  the  Ohio  Company,  was  formed  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing settlements  in  the  region  beyond  the  All^banies ;  and 
two  years  later.  Gist,  the  company's  surveyor,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  Indians,  carried  chain  and  compass  down  the 
Ohio  as  far  as  the  faUs  at  Louisville.  But  so  dilatory  were 
the  Enghsh,  that  before  any  effectual  steps  were  taken,  their 
agile  enemies  appeared  upon  the  scena 
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MISSION  OF  WASHINGTON 

IH  the  spring  of  1753,  the  middle  provinces  were  startled  at 
the  tidings  that  French  troops  had  crossed  Lake  Erie,  for- 
tified themselves  at  the  point  of  Fresqu'-Isle,  and  pushed 
forward  to  the  northern  braoches  of  the  Ohio.     Upon  this, 
Grovemor  Dinwiddie,  of   Virginia,  resolved  to   despatch   a 
message    requiring    their    re- 
moval  from  territories  which 
he  claimed  as  belonging  to  the 
British   Crown;   and    looking 
about  him  for  the  person  best 
qualified  to  act  as  messenger, 
he    made    choice    of    Geoi^ 
Washington,    a    young     man 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  adju- 
tantrgeoeral  of  the  Viiginian 
militia. 

Washington  departed  on  his  a^  x-aOi.v'^ 

mission,  crossed  the  mountains, 

descended  to  the  bleak  and  leafless  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
and  thence  continued  his  journey  up  the  banks  of  the  Alle- 
ghany until  the  fourth  of  December.  On  that  day  he 
reached  Venango,  an  Indian  town  on  the  Alleghany,  at  the 
mouth  of  French  Creek.  Here  was  the  advanced  post  of  the 
French ;  and  here,  among  the  Indian  l<^-cabin3  and  huts  of 
bark,  he  saw  their  fli^  flying  above  the  house  of  an  English 
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trader,  whom  the  militaiy  intruders  had  uDceremoniously 
ejected.  They  gave  the  young  envoy  a  hospitable  reception, 
ftnd  referred  him  to  the  commanding  officer,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Le  Boeuf,  a  fort  which  they  had  just  built 
on  French  Creek,  some  distance  above  Venango.  Thither 
Washington  repaired,  and  on  his  arrival  was  received  with 
stately  courtesy  by  the  officer,  L^ardeur  de  St.  Pierre,  whom 
he  describes  as  an  elderly  gentleman  of  very  soldier-like 
appearance.  To  the  message  of  Binwiddie,  St  Pierre  re^Jied 
that  he  would  forward  it  to  the  governor-general  of  Canada ; 
but  that,  in  the  mean  time,  his  orders  were  to  hold  possession 
of  the  country,  and  this  he  should  do  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity. With  this  answer  Washington,  through  all  the  rigors 
of  the  midwinter  forest,  retraced  his  steps,  with  one  atten- 
dant, to  the  English  borders. 

With  the  first  openii^  of  spring,  a  newly  raised  company 
of  Virginian  backwoodsmen,  under  Captain  Trent,  hastened 
across  the  mountains,  and  began  to  build  a  fort  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany,  where  Pittsbui^ 
now  stands ;  when  suddenly  they  found  themselves  invested 
by  a  host  of  French  and  Indians,  who,  with  sixty  bateaux 
and  three  hundred  canoes,  had  descended  from  Le  Bceuf  and 
Venango.  The  English  were  ordered  to  evacuate  the  spot ; 
and,  being  quite  unable  to  resist,  they  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  withdrew  in  great  discomfiture  towards  Virginia.  Mean- 
whQe  Washington,  with  another  party  of  backwoodsmen, 
was  advancing  from  the  borders;  and,  bearing  of  Trent's 
disaster,  he  resolved  to  fortify  himself  on  the  Monongahela, 
and  bold  his  ground,  if  possible,  until  fresh  troops  could 
arrive  to  support  him.  The  French  sent  out  a  scoutii^  party 
under  M.  Jumonville,  with  the  design,  probably,  of  watching 
his  movements ;  but,  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night.  Washing- 
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ton  surprised  tbem,  as  they  lay  lurkiBg  in  a  rocky  glen  not 
far  from  his  camp,  killed  the  olBcer,  and  captured  the  whole 
detachment.  Learning  that  the  French,  entaged  by  thiB 
reverse,  were  about  to  attack  him  in  great  force,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  fall  back,  and  retired  accordingly  to  a  spot 
called  the  Great  Meadows,  where  he  had  before  thrown  up 
a  slight  intrenchment.  Here  he  found  himself  assailed  by 
nine  hundred  French  and  Indians,  commanded  by  a  brother 
of  the  slain  Jumonville.  From  eleven  in  the  morning  till 
e^ht  at  night,  the  backwoodsmen,  who  were  half  famished 
from  the  failure  of  their  stores,  maintained  a  stubborn 
defence,  some  fighting  within  the  intrenchment,  and  some  on 
the  plain  without.  In  the  evening,  the  French  sounded  a 
parley,  and  ofTered  terms.  They  were  accepted,  and  on  the 
foUowing  day  Washington  and  his  men  retired  across  the 
mountains,  leaving  the  disputed  territoiy  in  the  hands  of 
the  French. 
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ALARM  OF  THE  INDIANS* 

While  the  rival  nations  were  beginning  to  quarrel  for  a 
prize  which  belonged  to  neither  of  them,  the  unhappy  Indians 
saw,  with  alarm  and  amazement,  their  lands  becoming  a  bone 
of  contention  between  rapacious  strangers.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  French  on  the  Ohio  excited  the  wildest  fears  in 
the  tribes  of  that  quarter,  among  whom  were  those  who,  dis- 
gusted by  the  encroachments  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  had 
fled  to  these  remote  retreats  to  escape  the  intrusions  of  the 
white  men.  Scarcely  was  their  fancied  asylum  gained,  when 
they  saw  themselves  invaded  by  a  host  of  armed  men  from 
Canada.  Thus  placed  between  two  fires,  they  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn.  There  was  no  union  in  their  counsels, 
and  they  seemed  like  a  mob  of  bewildered  children.  Their 
native  jealousy  was  roused  to  its  utmost  pitch.  Many  of 
them  thought  that  the  two  white  nations  had  conspired  to 
destroy  them,  and  then  divide  their  lands.  "  You  and  the 
French,"  said  one  of  them,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  an 
English  emissary,  "  are  like  the  two  edges  of  a  pair  of  shears, 
and  we  are  the  cloth  which  is  cut  to  pieces  between  them." 

The  French  labored  hard  to  conciliate  them,  plying  them 
with  gifts  and  flatteries,  and  proclaiming  themselves  their 
champions  against  (he  English.  At  first,  these  arts  seemed 
in  vain,  but  their  effect  soon  b^an  to  declare  itself;  and 
this  effect  was  greatly  increased  by  a  singular  piece  of  infat- 
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uation  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  ol  PenDsylvania.  Ihir- 
ing  the  summer  of  1754,  delegates  of  the  several  provinces 
met  at  Albany,  to  concert  measures  of  defence  in  the  war 
which  now  seemed  inevitable.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that 
the  memorable  plan  of  a  union  of  the  colonies  was  brought 
forward ;  a  plan,  the  fate  of  which  was  curious  and  signifi- 
cant, for  the  Crown  rejected  it  as  giving  too  much  power  to 
the  people,  and  tne  people  as  giving  too  much  power  to  the 
Crown.  A  council  was  also  held  with  the  Iroquois,  and 
though  they  were  found  but  lukewarm  in  their  attachment 
to  the  English,  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  was  con- 
cluded with  their  deputies.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
matter  had  ended  here;  but,  with  ill-timed  rapacity,  the 
proprietary  agents  of  Pennsylvania  took  advantage  of  this 
great  assemblage  of  sachems  to  procure  from  them  the  grant 
of  extensive  tracts,  including  the  lands  inhabited  by  the 
very  tribes  whom  the  French  were  at  that  moment  striving 
to  seduce.  When  they  heard  that,  without  their  consent, 
their  conquerors  and  tyrants,  the  Iroquois,  had  sold  the  soil 
■  from  beneath  their  feet,  their  ind^ation  was  extreme ;  and, 
convinced  that  there  was  no  limit  to  English  encroachment, 
many  of  them  from  that  hour  became  fast  allies  of  the 
French. 
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THE   FIRST   SHOT  FIRED* 

The  courts  of  London  and  Versaillea  still  maintained  a 
diplomatic  intercourse,  both  protesting  their  earnest  wish 
that  their  conflicting  claims  might  be  adjusted  bj  friendly 
negotiation ;  but  while  each  disclaimed  the  intention  of  hos- 
tility, both  were  hastening  to  prepare  tor  war.  Early  in 
1755,  an  Ei^lish  fleet  sailed  from  Cork,  having  on  board  two 
regiments  destined  for  Vii^inia,  and  commanded  by  General 
Sraddock ;  and  soon  after,  a  French  fleet  put  to  sea  from  the 
port  of  Brest,  freighted  with  munitions  of  war  and  a  strong 
body  of  troops  under  Baron  Dieakau,  an  officer  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  campa^ns  of  Marshal  Saxe.  The 
English  fleet  gained  its  destination,  and  landed  its  troops  in 
safety.  The  French  were  less  fortunate.  Two  of  their  ships, 
the  "  Lys  "  and  the  "  Alcide,"  became  involved  in  the  fogs  of 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and  when  the  weather  cleared, 
they  found  themselves  under  the  guns  of  a  superior  British 
force,  belonging  to  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Boscawen,  sent 
out  for  the  express  purpose  of  intercepting  them.  "  Are  we 
at  peace  or  war?"  demanded  the  French  commander.  A. 
broadside  from  the  Englishman  soon  solved  his  doubts,  and 
after  a  stout  resistance  the  French  struck  their  colors.  Kews 
of  the  capture  caused  great  excitement  in  England,  but  the 
conduct  of  the  a^ressors  was  generally  approved;  and  under 

1  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiu,  Vol.  I.,  Ch.  IV. 
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pretence  that  the  French  had  begun  the  war  by  their  aU^ed 
encroachments  in  America,  orders  were  issued  for  a  general 
attack  upon  their  marina     So  successful  were  the  British 
cruisers,  that,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  three  hundred 
French  vessels  and  nearly  eight  thousand  sailors  were  cap- 
tured and  brought  into  port.    The  French,  unable  to  retort 
in  kind,  raised  an  outcry  of  indignation,  and  Mirepoiz  their 
ambassador    withdrew 
from  the  court  of  London. 
Thus  began  l^at  mem- 
orable war,  which,  kind- 
ling  among  the  forests 
of  America,  scattered  its 
fires  over  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  and  the  sultry 
empire  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul ;  the  war  made  glori- 
ous  by  the  heroic  death 
of  Wolfe,  the  victories  of 
Frederic,  and  the  exploits 
of  Clive ;  the  war  which 
controlled   the   destinies 
of  America,  and  was  first  ^.  „,, 

in  the  chain  of  events 

which  led  on  to  her  Revolution  with  all  its  vast  and  un- 
developed consequences.  On  the  old  battle-ground  of 
Europe,  the  contest  bore  the  same  familiar  features  of  vio- 
lence and  horror  which  had  marked  the  strife  of  former 
generations  —  fields  ploughed  by  the  cannon  ball,  and  walls 
shattered  by  the  exploding  mine,  sacked  towns  and  blazing 
suburbs,  the  lamentations  of  women,  and  the  license  of  a 
maddened  soldiery.    But  in  America,  war  assumed  a  new 
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and  Btriking  aspect  A  wilderness  was  ita  sublune  arena. 
Army  met  army  under  the  shadows  ot  primeval  woods ;  their 
cannon  lesotmded  over  wastes  unlmown  to  civilized  man. 
And  before  the  hostile  powers  could  join  in  battle,  endless 
forests  must  be  traversed,  and  morasses  passed,  and  every- 
where the  axe  of  the  pioneer  must  hew  a  path  for  the  bayo- 
net of  the  soldier. 
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BEADDOCK'S  MARCH  AND  DEJTEAT^ 

Before  the  declaration  of  war,  and  before  the  breaking  off 
of  u^otiations  between  the  courts  of  France  and  England, 
the  English  ministry  formed  the  plan  of  assailing  the  French 
in  America  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  repelling  them,  by  one 
bold  push,  from  all  their  encroachments.  A  provincial  army 
was  to  advance  upon  Acadia,  a  second  was  to  attack  Crown 
Point,  and  a  third  Niagara ;  while  the  two  regiments  which 
had  lately  arrived  in  Vii^inia  under  General  Braddock,  aided 
by  a  stnmg  body  of  provincials,  were  to  dislodge  the  French 
from  their  newly  built  fort  of  Du  Quesne.  To  Braddock 
was  assigned  the  chief  command  of  all  the  British  forces  in 
America;  and  a  person  worse  fitted  for  the  office  could 
scarcely  have  been  found.  His  experience  had  been  ample, 
aod  none  could  doubt  his  courage;  but  he  was  profligate, 
arrogant,  perverse,  and  a  bigot  to  military  rules.  On  hia 
first  arrival  in  Virginia,  he  called  together  the  governors  of 
the  several  {urovinces,  in  order  to  explain  his  instractions  and 
adjust  the  details  of  the  projected  operations.  These  ar- 
rangements complete,  Braddock  advanced  to  the  borders  of 
Yiiginia,  and  formed  his  camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  where 
he  spent  several  weeks  in  training  the  raw  backwoodsmen, 
who  joined  him,  into  such  discipline  as  they  seemed  capable 
of ;  in  collecting  horse  and  wagons,  which  could  only  be  had 
with  the  utmost  difficulty ;  in  railing  at  the  contractors,  who 
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scandalously  cheated  him ;   aad  in  Tenting  hia   spleen   bj 
copiouB  abuse  of  the  country  and  the  people.     All  at  length 
was  ready,  and  early  in  June,  1755,  the  army  left  civilization 
behind,  and  struck  into  the  broad  wilderness  as  a  squadron  * 
puts  out  to  sea. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  force  their  way  oyer  that  nigged 
ground,  covered  with  an  UDbroken  growth  of  forest;  and  the 
difficulty  was  increased  by  the  needless  load  of  ba^age 
which  encumbered  their  march.  The  crash  of  falling  trees 
resounded  in  the  front,  where  a  hundred  azemen  labored 
with  ceaseless  toil  to  hew  a  passage  for  the  army.  The 
horses  strained  theit  utmost  strength  to  drag  the  ponderous 
wagons  over  roots  and  stumps,  through  gullies  and  quag- 
mires; and  the  regular  troops  were  daunted  by  the  depth 
and  gloom  of  the  forest  which  hedged  them  in  on  either 
hand,  and  closed  its  leafy  arches  above  their  heads.  So 
tedious  was  their  progress,  that,  by  the  advice  of  Washing- 
ton, twelve  hundred  chosen  men  moved  on  in  advance  with 
the  lighter  ba^age  and  artillery,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
army  to  follow,  by  slower  at^es,  with  the  heavy  w^ons. 
On  the  eighth  of  July,  the  advanced  body  reached  the  Mo- 
noDgahela,  at  a  point  not  far  distant  from  Fort  du  Quesne. 
The  rocky  and  impracticable  ground  on  the  eastern  side 
debarred  their  passage,  and  the  general  resolved  to  cross  the 
river  in  search  of  a  smoother  path,  and  recross  it  a  few  miles 
lower  down,  in  order  to  gain  the  fort.  The  first  passage  was 
easily  made,  and  the  troops  moved,  in  glittering  array,  down 
the  western  margin  of  the  water,  rejoicing  that  their  goal 
was  well-nigh  reached,  and  the  hour  of  their  expected  triumph 
close  at  hand. 

Scouts  and  Indian  runners  had  brought  the  tidings  of 
Biaddock's  approach  to  the  Frendi  at  Fort  du  Quesne. 
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Their  disnaa}'  was  great,  and  Contrecceur,  the  commaDder, 
thought  ooly  of  retreat,  when  Beaujeu,  a  eaptam  in  the  gar- 
rison, made  the  bold  proposal  of  leading  out  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians  to  waylay  the  English  in  the  woods,  and 
harass  or  interrupt  their  march.  The  offer  wae  accepted,  and 
Beaujeu  hastened  to  the  Indian  camps. 

Around  the  fort  and  beneath  the  adjacent  forest  were  the 
bark  lodges  of  savage  hordes,  whom  the  French  bad  mus- 
tered from  far  and  near; 
Ojibwas  and  Ottawas,  Hu- 
roDS  and  Caughnawagas, 
Ahenakis  and  Delawares. 
Beaujeu  called  the  warriors 
together,  flung  a  hatchet  on 
the  ground  before  them,  and 
invited  them  to  follow  him 
out  to  battle ;  but  the  boldest 
<  stood  aghast  at  the  peril,  and 
none  would  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. A  second  interview 
took  place  with  no  better  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  Frenchman  was  Btaujm 
resolved   to  carry  his  point. 

"  I  am  determined  to  go,"  he  exclaimed.  "  What,  will  you 
suCTer  your  father  to  go  alone?"  His  daring  proved  con- 
tagious. The  warriors  hesitated  no  longer ;  and  when,  on 
the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  July,  a  scout  ran  in  with  the 
news  that  the  English  army  was  but  a  few  miles  distant, 
the  Indian  camps  were  at  once  astir  with  the  turmoil  of  prep- 
aration. Chiefs  harangued  their  yelling  followers,  braves 
bedaubed  themselves  with  war-paint,  smeared  themselves 
with  grease,  hung  feathers  in  their  scalp-locks,  and  whooped 
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and  Btamped  till  thej  had  wrought  themselves  into  a  delirinm 
of  valor. 

That  morDing,  James  Smith,  an  EngliBh  prisooer  recentlj 
captured  on  the  frontier  of  PennBylvania,  stood  on  the  ram- 
part, and  saw  the  half-frenzied  multitude  throi^;ii^  about 
the  gateway,  where  kegs  of  bullets  and  gunpowder  were 
broken  open,  that  each  might  help  himself  at  will  Then 
band  after  band  hastened  away  towards  the  forest,  followed 
and  supported  by  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  French  and 
Canadians,  commanded  by  Beaujeu.  There  were  the  Otta- 
was,  led  on,  it  is  said,  by  the  remarkable  man  whose  name 
stands  on  the  title-page  of  this  history ; '  there  were  the 
Hurons  of  Lorette  under  their  chief,  whom  the  French  called 
Athanase,  and  many  more,  all  keen  as  hounds  on  the  scent 
of  blood.  At  about  nine  miles  from  the  fort,  they  reached  a 
spot  where  the  narrow  road  descended  to  the  river  through 
deep  and  gloomy  woods,  and  where  two  ravines,  concealed 
by  trees  and  bushes,  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  an  am- 
buscade. Beaujeu  well  knew  the  ground;  and  it  was  here 
that  he  bad  resolved  to  ^ht;  but  he  and  his  followers  wera 
weU-nigh  too  late ;  for  as  they  neared  the  ravinea,  the  woods 
were  resounding  with  the  roll  of  the  British  druma 

It  was  past  noon  of  a  day  brightened  with  the  clear  sun- 
light of  an  American  midsummer,  when  the  forces  of  Brad- 
dock  began,  for  a  second  time,  to  cross  the  Monongahela,  at 
the  fording-place,  which  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  their 
ill-fated  leader.  The  scarlet  columns  of  the  British  regulars, 
complete  in  martial  appointment,  the  rude  backwoodsmen 
widi  shouldered  rifles,  the  trains  of  artillery  and  the  white- 
topped  wagons,  moved  on  in  long  procession  through  t^e 
shallow  current,  and  slowly  mounted  the  opposing  bank. 
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Men  were  there  whose  names  have  become  historic  Qage, 
who,  twenty  years  later,  saw  his  routed  battalions  recoiled  in 
disorder  from  before  the  breastwork  on  Bunker  Hill ;  Gtates, 
Uie  future  conqueror  of  Bui^oyne;  and  one  destined  to  a 
higher  fame,  —  George  Washington,  a  boy  in  years,  a  man  in 
calm  thought  and  self-ruling  wisdom. 

With  steady  and  weU-ordered  march,  the  troops  odvaDced 
into  the  great  labyrinth  of  woods  which  shadowed  the  east- 
em  borders  of  the  river.  Bank  after  rank  vanished  from 
sight.  The  forest  swallowed  them  up,  and  the  silence  of  the 
wilderness  sank  down  once  more  on  the  shores  and  waters 
of  the  Monongahela. 

Several  engineers  and  guides  and  six  light  horsemen  led 
the  way ;  a  body  of  grenadiers  under  Gage  w&s  close  behind, 
and  the  army  followed  in  such  order  as  the  rough  ground 
would  permit,  along  a  narrow  road,  twelve  feet  wide,  tun- 
nelled tiirough  the  dense  and  matted  foliage.  There  were 
flanking  parties  on  either  side,  but  qo  scouts  to  scour  the 
woods  in  front,  and  with  an  insane  confidence  Braddock 
pressed  on  to  meet  bis  fate.  The  van  had  passed  the  low 
grounds  that  bordered  the  river,  and  were  now  ascending  a 
gently  rising  ground,  where,  on  either  hand,  hidden  by  thick 
trees,  by  tangled  undergrowth  and  rank  grasses,  lay  the  two 
&tal  ravines.  Suddenly,  Gordon,  an  engineer  in  advance, 
saw  the  French  and  Indians  bounding  forward  through  the 
forest  and  along  the  narrow  track,  Beaujeu  leading  them  on, 
dressed  in  a  fringed  hunting-shirt,  and  wearing  a  sQver  gor< 
get  on  his  breast.  He  stopped,  turned,  and  waved  bis  hat, 
and  his  French  followers,  crowding  across  the  road,  opened  a 
murderous  fire  upon  the  head  of  the  British  column,  while, 
scieeching  their  war-cries,  the  Indians  thronged  into  the 
ravines,  or  crouched  behind  rocks  and  trees  on  both  flanks  of 
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the  advancing  troops.  The  astoaisbed  grenadiers  letuned 
the  fire,  and  returned  it  with  good  effect ;  for  a  random  shot 
struck  down  the  brave  Beaujeu,  and  the  courage  of  the  as- 
sailants was  staggered  bj  his  falL  Dumas,  second  in  com- 
mand, rallied  them  to  the  attack ;  and  while  he,  with  the 
Freuch  and  Canadians,  made  good  the  pass  in  front,  the 
Indians  from  their  lurking  places  opened  a  deadly  fire  on 
the  right  and  left  In  a  few  moments,  all  was  confusion. 
The  advance  guard  fell  back  on  the  main  body,  and  every 
trace  of  subordination  vanished.  The  fire  soon  extended 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  army,  from  front  to  rear. 
Scarce  an  enemy  could  be  seen,  though  the  forest  resounded 
with  their  yells ;  though  every  bush  and  tree  was  alive  with 
incessant  flashes ;  though  the  lead  flew  like  a  hailstorm,  and 
the  men  went  down  by  scores.  The  regular  troops  seemed 
bereft  of  their  senses.  They  huddled  tc^ther  in  the  road 
like  flocks  of  sheep;  and  happy  did  he  think  himself  who 
could  wedge  his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  place 
a  barrier  of  human  flesh  between  his  life  and  the  shot  of  the 
ambushed  marksmen.  Many  were  seen  eagerly  loading  their 
muskets,  and  then  firing  them  into  the  air,  or  shooting  their 
own  comrades  in  the  insanity  of  their  terror.  The  officers, 
for  the  most  part,  displayed  a  conspicuous  gallantry;  but 
threats  and  commands  were  wasted  alike  on  the  panic- 
stricken  multitude.  It  is  said  that  at  the  outset  Braddock 
showed  signs  of  fear;  but  he  soon  recovered  his  wonted 
intrepidity.  Five  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  five 
times  he  mounted  afresh.  He  stormed  and  shouted,  and, 
while  the  Virginians  were  fighting  to  good  purpose,  each 
man  behind  a  tree,  like  the  Indians  themselves,  he  ordered 
them  with  furious  menace  to  form  in  platoons,  where  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  mowed  them  down  like  grass.    At  length,  a 
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moTtal  shot  silenced  him,  and  two  provincials  bore  him  off 
the  field.     Washington  rode  through  the  tumult  calm  and 
undaunted.      Two  horses  were  killed  under  him,  and  four 
bullets  pierced  his  clothes ;  but  his  hour  was  not  come,  and 
he  escaped  without  a  wound.     Gates  was  shot  through  the 
body,  and  Gage  also  was  severely  wounded.     Of  eighty-six 
officers,  only  twenty-three 
remained  unhurt;  and  of 
twelve  hundred  soldiers 
who  crossed  the  Monon- 
gahela,  more  than  seven 
hundred  were  killed  and 
wounded.    None  suffered 
more  severely  than  the 
Vii^inians,  who  had  dis- 
played throi^out  a  de- 
gree   of    courage    and 
steadiness  which  put  the 
cowardice  of  the  r^ulars 
to  shame.      The   havoc 
among  them  was  terrible, 
for  of  their  whole  num- 
ber scarcely  one-fifth  left 
the  field  aliva 

The   slaughter   lasted  DeaOi  0/ Braddxh 

three  hours;    when,    at 

length,  the  survivors,  as  if  impelled  hy  a  general  impulse, 
rushed  tumultuously  from  the  place  of  carnage,  and  with 
dastardly  precipitation  fled  across  the  Monongahela.  The 
enemy  did  not  pursue  beyond  the  river,  flocking  back  to  the 
field  to  collect  the  plunder,  and  gather  a  rich  harvest  of  scalps. 
The  routed  troops  pursued  their  flight  untU  they  met  the  rear 
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diviBion  of  the  armj,  under  Colonel  Dunbar;  and  even  then 
their  senseless  terrors  did  not  abate.  Dunbar's  soldiers 
caught  the  infection.  Cannon,  baggage,  provisions,  and 
wagons  were  destroyed,  and  all  fled  tc^ether,  eager  to  escape 
from  the  shadows  of  those  awful  woods,  whose  horrors 
haunted  their  imagination.  They  passed  the  defenceless 
settlements  of  the  border,  and  hurried  on  to  Philadelphia, 
leaving  the  unhappy  people  to  defend  themselves  as  they 
might  against  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife. 

The  calamities  of  this  di^iaceful  rout  did  not  cease  with 
the  loss  of  a  few  hundred  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle ;  tor 
it  brought  upon  the  provinces  aU  the  miseries  of  an  Indian 
war.  Those  among  the  tribes  who  had  thus  far  stood'neutral 
wavering  between  the  French  and  English,  now  hesitated 
no  longer.  Many  of  them  had  heeo  disgusted  by  the 
contemptuous  behavior  of  Braddocb.  AU  had  learned  to 
despise  the  courage  of  the  English,  and  to  regard  their  own 
prowess  with  unbounded  complacency.  It  is  not  in  Indian 
nature  to  stand  quiet  in  the  midst  of  war ;  and  the  defeat 
of  Braddock  was  a  signal  for  the  western  savages  to  snatch 
their  tomahawks  and  assail  the  English  settlements  with  one 
accord,  murdering  and  pillaging  with  ruthless  fuiy,  and  turn- 
ing the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  into  one  wide 
scene  of  havoc  and  desolation. 
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ACADIA,   NIAGARA,  AND    CROWN    POINT  — THE 
BATTLE  OF  LAKE  GEORGE' 

The  three  remaming  expeditions  which  the  British  ministry 
had  planned  lor  that  year's  campaign  were  attended  with 
various  results.  Acadia  was  quickly  reduced  by  the  forces 
of  Colonel  Monckton ; 
but  the  glories  of  this 
easy  victory  were  tar- 
nished by  an  act  of 
cruelty.  Seven  tliousand 
of  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, refusing  to  take  the 
prescribed  oath  of  alle- 
giance, were  seized  by  the 
conquerors,  torn  from 
their  homes,  placed  on 
shipboard  like  cargoes  of 
negro  slaves,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  firitish  prov- 
inces. The  expedition 
against  Niagara  was  a 
total     failure,    for    the 

troops     did     not     even  ai.  m^  M,..i>^ 

reach   their  destination. 

The  movement  against  Crown  Point  met  with  no  better  suc- 
cess, as  regards  the  main  object  of  the  enterprisa     Owing 

1  Th«  Cousplrac;  of  PoDtiac,  Vol.  I.,  Ch.  IV. 
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to  the  lateness  of  tlie  season,  and  other  causes,  the  troops 
proceeded  no  farther  than  Lake  George ;  but  the  attempt 
was  marked  by  a  feat  of  arms,  which,  in  that  day  of 
failure,  was  greeted,  both  in  England  and  America,  as  a 
signal  victory. 

General  Johnson,  afterwards  Sir  William  Johnson,  had 
been  chai^d  with  the  conduct  of  the  Crown  Point  expedi- 
tion ;  and  hia  little  army,  a  rude  assembh^  of  hunters  and 
farmers  from  New  York  and  New  England,  officers  and  men 
alike  ignorant  of  war,  lay  encamped  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Lake  George.  Here,  while  they  languidly  pursued 
their  preparations,  their  active  enemy  anticipated  them. 
Baron  Dieskau,  who,  with  a  body  of  troops,  had  reached 
Quebec  in  the  squadron  which  sailed  from  Brest  in  the 
spring,  had  intended  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish fort  of  Oswego,  erected  upon  ground  claimed  by  the 
French  as  a  part  of  Canada.  Learning  Johnson's  move- 
ments, he  changed  his  plan,  crossed  Lake  Champlain,  made 
a  circuit  by  way  of  Wood  Creek,  and  gained  the  rear  of  the 
English  army,  with  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  French 
and  Indians.  At  midnight,  on  the  seventh  of  September, 
the  tidings  reached  Johnson  that  the  army  of  the  French 
baron  was  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  his  camp.  A  council 
of  war  was  called,  and  the  resolution  formed  of  detaching  a 
thousand  men  to  reconnoitre.  "  If  they  are  to  be  killed," 
said  Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  chief,  "  they  are  too  many ;  if 
they  are  to  fight,  they  are  too  few."  His  remonstrance  was 
unheeded ;  and  the  brave  old  savage,  unable  from  age  and 
corpulence  to  fight  on  foot,  mounted  his  horse,  and  joined  the 
English  detachment  with  two  hundred  of  his  warriors.  At 
sunrise,  the  party  defiled  from  the  camp,  and  entering  the 
forest  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  their  comrades. 
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Those  who  remained  behind  labored  with  all  the  enetgy 
of  alarm  to  fortify  their  unprotected  camp.  An  hour  elapsed, 
when  from  the  distance  was  heard  a  sudden  explosion  of 
musketry.  The  excited  soldiera  suspended  their  work  to 
listen.  A  rattling  fire  succeeded,  deadened  among  the  woods, 
but  growing  louder  and  nearer,  till  none  could  doubt  that 
their  comrades  had  met  the  French,  and  were  defeated. 

This  was  indeed  the  cajs&  Marching  through  thick  woods, 
by  the  narrow  and  newly  cut  road  which  led  along  the  valley 
southward  from  Lake  George,  Williams,  the  Ei^lish  com- 
mander, had  led  his  men  full  into  an  ambuscade,  where  all 
Dieskau's  army  lay  ui  wait  to  receive  them.  From  the 
woods  on  both  sides  rose  an  appalling  shout,  followed  by  a 
storm  of  bullets.  Williams  was  soon  shot  down ;  Hendrick 
shared  his  fate ;  many  officers  fell,  and  the  road  was  strewn 
with  dead  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  English  gave  way  at 
oQce.  Had  they  been  regular  troops,  the  result  would  have 
been  worse ;  but  every  man  was  a  woodsman  and  a  hunter. 
Some  retired  in  bodies  along  the  road;  whUe  the  greater 
part  spread  themselves  throi^h  the  forest,  opposing  a  wide 
front  to  the  enemy,  fighting  stubbornly  as  they  retreated,  and 
shooting  back  at  the  French  from  behind  every  tree  or  bush 
that  could  afford  a  cover.  The  Canadians  and  Indians 
pressed  them  closely,  darting,  with  shrill  cries,  from  tree  to 
tree,  while  Dieskau's  regulars,  with  steadier  advance,  bore  all 
before  them.  Far  and  wide  through  the  forest  rang  shout 
and  shriek  and  Indian  whoop,  mingled  with  the  deadly  rattle 
of  gUQS.  Betreatii^  and  pursuing,  the  combatants  passed 
northward  towards  the  Et^lish  camp,  leaving  the  ground 
behind  them  strewn  with  dead  and  dying. 

A  fresh  detachment  from  the  camp  came  in  aid  of  the 
F.Tigliahj  and  the  pursuit  was  checked.    Tet  the  retreating 
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men  were  not  the  less  rejoiced  when  they  could  discern, 
between  the  brown  columnB  of  the  woods,  the  mountains 
and  waters  of  Lake  Geoige,  with  the  white  tents  of  their 
encampments  on  its  shore.  The  French  followed  no  farther. 
The  blast  of  their  trumpets  was  heard  recalling  their  scat- 
tered men  for  a  final  attack. 

During  the  absence  of  Williams's  detachment,  the  main 
body  of  the  army  had  covered  the  front  of  their  camp  with 
a  breastwork,  —  if  that  name  can  be  applied  to  a  row  of  1(^, 
—  behind  which  the  marksmen  lay  flat  on  their  faces.  This 
preparation  was  not  yet  complete,  when  the  defeated  troops 
appeared  issuing  from  the  woods.  Breathless  and  perturbed, 
they  entered  the  camp,  and  lay  down  with  the  rest ;  and  the 
army  waited  the  attack  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  boded  ill 
for  the  result.  Soon,  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  which  bor- 
dered the  open  space  in  front,  painted  Indians  wei«  seen, 
and  bayonets  glittered  among  the  foliage,  shining,  in  the 
homely  comparison  of  a  New  England  soldier,  like  a  row  of 
icicles  on  a  January  morning.  The  French  r^ulars  marched 
in  column  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  and  formed  in  lino, 
confronting  the  English  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  Their  complete  order,  their  white  uniforms  and 
bristling  bayonets,  were  a  new  and  startling  sight  to  the  eyes 
of  Johnson's  rustic  soldiers,  who  raised  but  a  feeble  cheer  in 
answer  to  the  shouts  of  their  enemies.  Happily,  Die'skau 
made  no  assault  The  regulars  opened  a  distant  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, throwing  volley  after  volley  against  the  English,  while 
the  Canadians  and  Indians,  dispersing  through  the  morassea 
on  each  fiank  of  the  camp,  fired  sharply,  under  cover  of  the 
trees  and  bushes.  In  the  rear,  the  English  were  protected 
by  the  lake ;  but  on  the  Uiree  remaining  sides,  they  were 
hedged  in  by  the  flash  and  smoke  of  musketry. 
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The  fire  of  the  French  had  little  effect.  The  English  le- 
covered  from  tbeii  first  surprise,  and  every  moment  their 
confidence  rose  higher  and  theii  ehoute  giew  louder.  Level- 
ling their  long  hunting  guns  with  cool  precision,  they 
returned  a  fire  which  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  French,  and 
gaUed  them  beyond  endurance.  Two  cannon  were  soon 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  morasses  which  sheltered  the  Cana- 
dians and  Indians ;  and  though  the  pieces  were  served  with 
little  skill,  the  assailants  were  so  terrified  by  the  crashing  of 
the  balls  among  the  trunks  and  branches,  that  they  gave  way 
at  onca  Dieskau  still  persisted  in  the  attack.  From  noon 
until  past  four  o'clock  the  firing  was  scarcely  abated,  when 
at  length  the  French,  who  had  suffered  extremely,  showed 
signs  of  wavering.  At  this,  with  a  general  shout,  the  Eng- 
lish broke  from  their  camp,  and  rushed  upon  theii  enemies, 
striking  them  down  with  the  butts  of  their  guns,  and  driving 
them  through  the  woods  like  deer.  Bieskau  was  taken  pris- 
oner, dai^rouslj  wounded,  and  leaned  for  support  against 
the  stump  of  a  tree.  The  slaughter  would  have  been  great, 
had  not  the  English  general  recalled  the  pursuers,  and  suf- 
fered the  French  to  continue  their  flight  unmolested.  Fresh 
disasters  still  awaited  the  fugitives ;  for,  as  they  approached 
the  scene  of  that  morning's  ambuscade,  they  were  greeted  by 
a  volley  of  musketry.  Two  companies  of  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire  rangers,  who  had  come  oat  from  Fort  Ed- 
ward as  a  scouting  party,  had  lain  in  wait  to  receive  them. 
Favored  by  the  darkness  of  the  woods, —  for  night  was  now 
approaching,  —  the;  made  so  sudden  and  vigorous  an  attack, 
that  the  French,  though  far  superior  in  number,  were  totally 
routed  and  dispersed. 

This  memorable  conflict  has  cast  its  dark  associations  over 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  America.    Near  the  scene 
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of  the  evening  fight,  a  pool,  half  overgrovra  by  weeds  and 
water  lilies,  and  darkened  by  the  surrounding  forest,  is 
pointed  out  to  the  tourist,  and  he  is  told  that  beneath  its 
stagnant  waters  lie  the  bonea  of  three  hundred  Frenchmen, 
deep  buried  in  mud  and  slime. 

The  war  thus  begtm  was  prosecuted  for  five  succeeding 
years  with  the  full  energy  of  both  nations.  The  period  was 
one  of  suffering  and  anxiety  to  the  colonists,  who,  knowing 
the  full  extent  of  their  danger,  spared  no  exertion  to  avert  it. 
In  the  year  1758,  Lord  Abercrombie,  who  then  commanded 
in  America,  had  at  his  disposal  a  force  amountu^  to  fifty 
thousand  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  provincials. 
The  operations  of  the  war  embraced  a  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try, from  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia  to  the  sources  of  the 
Ohio ;  but  nowhere  was  the  contest  so  actively  carried  on  as 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Geoi^e,  the  waters  of  which, 
joined  with  those  of  Lake  Cbamplain,  formed  the  main 
avenue  of  communication  between  Canada  and  the  British 
provinces.  Lake  Geotge  is  more  than  thirty  miles  long,  but 
of  width  so  slight  that  it  seems  like  some  broad  and  placid 
river,  enclosed  between  ranges  of  lofty  mountains ;  now  con- 
tracting into  narrows,  dotted  with  islands  and  shadowed  by 
cliffs  and  cn^s,  now  spreading  into  s  clear  and  open  expanse. 
It  had  long  been  known  to  the  French.  The  Jesuit  Isaac 
Jogues,  bound  on  a  fatal  mission  to  the  ferocious  Mohawks, 
had  reached  its  banks  on  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi  Day,  and 
named  it  Lac  St.  SacremenL  Its  solitude  was  now  rudely 
invaded.  Armies  passed  and  repassed  upon  its  tranquil 
bosom.  At  its  northern  point  the  French  planted  their 
stronghold  of  Ticonderc^ ;  at  its  southern  stood  the  Eng- 
lish fort  William  Henry,  while  the  mountains  and  waters 
between  were  a  scene  of  ceaseless  ambuscades,  surprises,  and 
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forest  skirmisliiiig.  Through  summer  and  winter,  the  ciack 
of  rifies  and  the  cries  of  men  gave  no  rest  to  their  echoes ; 
and  at  this  day,  od  the  field  of  mauy  a  forgotten  fight,  are 
dug  up  rusty  tomahawks,  corroded  bullets,  and  human  bones, 
to  attest  the  struggles  of  the  past. 
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CAMPAIGN  OF  1756.  — LOSS  OF  OSWEGO » 

Theocoh  the  spring  and  early  simiBier  Shirley  *  was  gath- 
ering recruits,  often  of  the  meanest  quality,  and  sending 
them  to  Oswego  to  fill  out  the  two  emaciated  r^iiments. 
The  place  must  be  defended  at  any  cost  Its  fall  would 
ruin  not  only  the  enterprise  against  Niagara  and  Frontenac, 
but  also  that  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  since, 
having  nothing  more  to  fear  on  Lake  Ontario,  the  Frencsh 
could  unite  their  whole  force  on  Lake  Champlain,  whether 
for  defence  or  attack. 

[The  dreaded  blow  fell  in  August,  1756.  Osw^  was  in 
no  condition  to  withstand  a  siege,  and  Montcalm  attacked  it 
with  8  combined  force  of  three  thousand  Canadians  and 
Indians.  —  Ed.] 

The  principal  work,  called  Old  Oswego,  or  Fort  Pepperell, 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  west  side,  nearly 
opposite  Fort  Ontario,  and  less  than  five  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant from  it  The  trading-house,  which  formed  the  centre 
of  the  place,  was  built  of  rough  stone  laid  in  day,  and  the 
wall  which  enclosed  it  was  of  the  same  materials;  both 
would  crumble  in  an  instant  at  the  touch  of  a  twelve-pound 
shot    Towards  the  west  and  south  they  had  been  protected 

>  HoDtCBim  mnd  Wolfe.  Vol.  I.,  Ch.  XII. 

*  Sbirl«7  vu  Oovemor  of  Huaachntetti,  and  i*u  for  >  Inuf  p«iiod  Com- 
mmadar-iii-ahiaf  of  the  foron  in  Amerin. 
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by  an  outer  line  of  earthworks,  mounted  with  cannon,  and 
fonning  an  entrenched  camp;  while  the  side  towards  Fort 
Ontario  was  left  whoUj  exposed,  in  the  rash  confidence  that 
this  work,  standing  on  the  oppoeite  heights,  would  guard 
against  attack  from  that  quarter.  On  a  hUl,  a  foiuth  of  a 
mile  beyond  Old  Oswego,  stood  the  unfinished  stockade 
called  New  Oswego,  Fort  Geoige,  or,  by  reason  of  its  worth- 
lessness.  Fort  BascaL  It  had  served  as  a  cattle  pen  before 
the  French  appeared,  hut  was  now  occupied  by  a  hundred 
and  fifty  Jersey  provincials.  Old  Oswego  with  its  outwork 
was  held  by  Shirley's  regiment,  chiefly  invalids  and  raw 
recruits,  to  whom  were  now  joined  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Ontario  and  a  number  of  sailors,  boatmen,  and  laborers. 

Montcalm  lost  no  time.  As  soon  as  darkness  set  in  he 
b^n  a  battery  at  the  brink  of  the  height  on  which  stood 
the  captured  fort  His  whole  force  toiled  aU  night,  di^ng, 
setting  gabions,  and  dragging  up  cannon,  some  of  which  had 
been  taken  from  Braddock.  Before  daybreak  twenty  heavy 
pieces  had  been  brought  to  the  spot,  and  nine  were  already 
in  position.  The  work  had  been  so  rapid  that  the  English 
imagined  their  enemies  to  number  six  thousand  at  least. 
The  battery  soon  opened  fir&  Grape  and  round  shot  swept 
the  intrenchment  and  crashed  through  the  rotten  masonry. 
The  English,  says  a  French  officer,  "  were  exposed  to  their 
shoe-buckles."  Their  artillery  was  pointed  the  wrong  way, 
in  expectation  of  an  attack,  not  from  the  east,  hut  from  the 
west.  They  now  made  a  shelter  of  pork-barrels,  Uiree  high 
and  three  deep,  planted  cannon  behind  them,  and  returned 
the  French  fire  with  some  effect 

Early  in  the  morning  Montcalm  had  ordered  Rigaud  to 
cross  the  river  with  the  Canadians  and  Indians.  There  was 
a  ford  diree  quarters  of  a  league  above  the  forts ;  and  here 
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they  passed  over  unopposed,  the  Eoglish  not  having  discov- 
ered the  movement.  The  only  danger  was  from  the  river. 
Some  of  the  men  were  forced  to  swim,  others  waded  to  the 
waist,  and  others  to  the  neck;  hut  they  all  crossed  safely, 
and  presently  showed  themselves  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
yelling  and  firing  their  gmis,  too  far  for  much  execution,  but 
not  too  far  to  discourse  the  garrison. 

The  garrison  were  already  disheartened.  Colonel  Mercer, 
the  soul  of  the  defence, 
had  just  been  cut  in  two 
by  a  cannon-shot  while 
directingthe  gunners.  Up 
to  this  time  the  defenders 
had  behaved  with  spirit ; 
but  despair  now  seized 
them,  increased  by  the 
screams  and  entreaties  of 
the  women,  of  whom 
there  were  more  than  a 
hundred  in  the  place. 
There  was  a  council  of 
officers,  and  then  the 
white  flag  was  raised. 
Bougainville  went  to 
propose  terms  of  capitu- 
and    hideous    bowlings    of 


U  BougainvUU 


latioi}.  "  The  cries,  tlireats, 
oar  Canadians  and  Indians,"  says  Vaudreuil,  "made  them 
quickly  decide,"  "This,"  observes  the  Eeverend  Father 
Claude  Godefroy  Cocquard,  "  reminds  me  of  the  fall  of  Jeri- 
cho before  the  shouts  of  the  Israelites."  The  English  sur- 
rendered prisoners  of  war,  to  the  number,  according  to  the 
governor,  of  sisteen  hundred,  which  included  the  sailors. 
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laborers,  and  women.  The  Canadians  and  Indians  broke 
tbrotigh  all  restraint,  and  fell  to  plundering.  There  was  an 
opening  of  rum-barrels  and  a  scene  of  drunkenness,  in  which 
some  of  the  prisoners  had  their  share ;  while  oilers  tried  to 
escape  in  the  confusion,  and  were  tomahawked  by  the  excited 
savages.  Many  more  would  have  been  butchered,  but  for 
the  efforts  of  Montcalm,  who  by  unstinted  promises  suc- 
ceeded in  appeasing  his  ferocious  allies,  whom  he  dared  not 
offend.  "It  will  cost  the  king,"  he  says,  "eight  or  ten 
thousand  livres  in  presents." 

The  loss  on  both  sides  is  variously  given.  By  the  most 
trustworthy  accounts,  that  of  the  English  did  not  reach  fifty 
killed,  and  that  of  the  French  was  still  leas.  In  the  forts 
and  vessels  were  found  above  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
most  of  them  swivels  and  other  light  guns,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  powder,  shot,  and  shell  The  victors  burned  the 
forts  and  the  vessels  on  the  stocks,  destroyed  such  provisions 
and  stores  as  they  could  not  carry  away,  and  made  the  place 
a  desert.  The  priest  Piquet,  who  had  joined  the  expedition, 
planted  amid  the  ruin  a  tall  cross,  graven  with  the  words, 
In  hoe  aigno  vincunt ;  and  near  it  was  set  a  pole  bearing  the 
anna  of  France,  with  the  inscription,  Manibua  date  lilia 
plenis.  Then  the  army  decamped,  loaded  with  prisoners  and 
spoil,  descended  to  Montreal,  hung  the  captured  Hags  in  the 
churches,  and  sang  Te  Deum  in  honor  of  their  triumph. 

It  was  the  greatest  that  the  French  arms  had  yet  achieved 
in  America.  The  defeat  of  Braddock  was  an  Indian  victory ; 
this  last  exploit  was  the  result  of  bold  enterprise  and  skilful 
tactics.  With  its  laurels  came  its  fruits.  Hated  Osw^o 
had  been  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  would-be  assailants  forced 
to  a  vain  and  hopeless  defence.  France  had  conquered  the 
undisputed  command  of  Lake  Ontario,  tod  her  communica- 
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tions  vith  the  West  were  safe.  A  small  garrisoa  at  Niagara 
and  another  at  Frontenac  would  now  hold  those  posts  against 
any  QfCort  that  the  Englisb  could  make  this  year ;  and  the 
whole  French  force  could  concentrate  at  Ticonderc^,  repel 
the  threatened  attack,  and  perhaps  retort  it  by  seizing  Al- 
bany. If  the  English,  on  the  other  side,  had  lost  a  great 
material  advantage,  they  had  lost  no  less  in  honor.  The 
news  of  the  surrender  was  received  with  indignation  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  colonies.  Yet  the  behavior  of  the  garrisoa 
was  not  so  discreditable  as  it  seemed.  The  position  was  in- 
defensible, and  they  could  have  held  out  at  best  but  a  few 
days  mora  They  yielded  too  soon ;  hut  unless  Webb  had 
come  to  their  aid,  which  was  not  to  be  expected,  they  must 
have  yielded  at  last. 

The  French  had  scarcely  gone,  when  two  English  scouts, 
Thomas  Harris  and  James  Conner,  came  with  a  party  of 
Indians  to  the  scene  of  desolation.  The  ground  was  strewn 
with  broken  casks  and  bread  sodden  with  rain.  The  remains 
of  burnt  bateaux  and  whaleboats  were  scattered  aloi^  the 
shore.  The  great  stone  trading-house  in  the  old  fort  was  a 
smoking  ruin ;  Fort  Bascal  was  still  burning  on  the  neigh- 
boring hill;  Fort  Ontario  was  a  mass  of  ashes  and  charred 
logs,  and  by  it  stood  two  poles  on  which  were  written  words 
which  the  visitors  did  not  understand.  They  went  back  to 
Fort  Johnson  with  their  story ;  and  Oswego  reverted  for  a 
time  to  the  bears,  foxes,  and  wolves. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1757  TO   1759  » 

In-  August,  1757,  Montcalm  Btruck  a  heavier  blow.  Fassiog 
Lake  George  with  a  force  of  ei^t  thousand  men,  including 
about  two  thousand  Indians,  gathered  from  the  farthest  parts 
of  Canada,  he  laid  aiege  to  Foit  William  Heniy,  close  to  the 
spot  where  Dieskau  had  been  defeated  two  years  before. 
Planting  his  batteries  against  it,  he  beat  down  its  ramparts 
and  dismounted  its  guns,  until  the  garrison,  after  a  brave 
defence,  were  forced  to  capitulate.  They  marched  out  with 
the  honors  of  war;  but  scarcely  had  they  done  ao,  when 
Montcalm's  Indians  assailed  them,  cutting  down  and  Bcalp- 
ing  them  without  mercy.  Those  who  escaped  came  in  to 
Fort  Edward  with  exa^erated  accounts  of  the  horrors  from 
which  they  had  fled,  and  a  general  terror  was  spread  throu^ 
the  country.  The  inhabitants  were  mustered  from  all  parts 
to  repel  the  advance  of  Montcalm ;  but  the  French  general, 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  repassed  Lake  George,  and 
retired  behind  the  walls  of  Ticonderoga. 

In  the  year  1758,  the  war  began  to  assume  a  different  \ 
aspect,  for  Pitt  was  at  the  head  of  the  government.  Sir  Jef-  1 
frey  Amherst  laid  siege  to  Uie  strong  fortress  of  Louisbourg,^   ' 

1  The  Conipiracy  of  Pontiac,  Vol.  T.,  Ch.  IT. 

*  The  Ikll  of  tha  French  stronghold  wu  hailtd  in  Engluid  with  iioiij  tap^ 
tan,  jUdrcMW  of  eongTatabtioii  to  th«  Sing  poured  in  from  all  the  dtici 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  captored  flags  were  hang  in  St.  Panl'a  amid  the  roar 
of  cannoD  and  the  ahonta  of  the  populace.  The  proTinces  shared  these 
Tsjoicinga,  Sermous  of  thanksglTiiig  resounded  from  countless  New  England 
pulpits. — Montcalm  and  Wolfe.  VoL  II,  Ch.  XIX. 
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and  at  length  reduced  it;  while  in  the  south,  General  Forbes  ' 
marched  against  Fort  du  Quesne,'  and,  more  fortunate  than 
his  predecessor,  Braddock,  drove  the  French  from  that  im- 
portant point.  Another  successful  stroke  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Fort  Frontenac,  which  was  taken  by  a  provincial 
army  under  Colonel  Biadstreet  These  achievements  were 
counterbalanced  by  a  great  disaster.  Lord  Abercrombie, 
with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  advanced  to  the  head 
of  Lake  George,  the  place  made  memorable  by  Dieskau's 
defeat  and  the  loss  of  Fort  William  Henry.  On  a  brilliant 
July  morning,  he  embarked  his  whole  force  for  an  attack  on 
Ticonderoga.  Many  of  those  present  have  recorded  with 
admit&tion  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle,  the  lines  of  boats 
filled  with  troops  stretching  far  down  ttie  lake,  the  Sashing 
of  oars,  the  glitter  of  weapons,  and  the  music  rin^g  tack 
from  crags  and  rocks,  or  dying  in  mellowed  strains  among 
the  distant  mountains.  At  night,  the  army  landed,  and, 
driving  in  the  French  outposts,  marched  through  the  woods 
towards  Ticonderoga.  One  of  their  columns,  losing  its 
way  in  the  forest,  fell  in  with  a  body  of  the  retreating 
French ;  and  in  the  conflict  that  ensued.  Lord  Howe,  the 
favorite  of  the  army,  was  shot  dead.  On  the  eighth  of  July, 
they  prepared  to  storm  the  lines  which  Montcalm  had  drawn 
across  the  peninsula  in  front  of  the  fortress.  Advancing  to 
the  attack,  they  saw  before  them  a  breastwork  of  uncommon 
be^ht  and  thickness.     The  French  army  were  drawn  up  be- 

I  If  his  achievement  was  not  brilliaDt,  iti  solid  Tslae  was  above  price.  It 
opened  tbe  Great  West  hi  Eugliah  enterprise,  took  from  France  half  her  mrags 
allies.uid  relieTsd  the  western  borders  from  the  scourge  of  lodian  war.  From 
Sonthem  New  York  to  North  Carolina,  tbe  frontier  populations  had  caase  to 
bless  the  tnetoorj  at  tbe  steadfast  and  lU-endnring  soldier.  —  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,  Vol.  II..  Oh.  XXII. 
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hind  it,  theii  heads  alone  mible,  as  they  levelled  their  mos- 
kets  against  the  assailants,  while,  for  a  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  the  work,  the  ground  was  covered  with  felled  trees, 
with  sharpened  branches  pointing  outward.  The  signal  of 
assault  was  given.  In  vain  the  Highlanders,  screaming  with 
i&ge,  hewed  with  their  broadswords  among  the  branches, 
stru^Uog  to  get  at  the  enemy.  In  vain  the  English,  with 
tiieir  deep-toned  shout,  rushed  on  in  heavy  columns.  A  tem- 
pest of  musket  balls  met  them,  and  Montcalm's  cannon 
swept  the  whole  ground  with  terrible  cam^e.  A  few  officers 
and  men  forced  their  way  through  the  branches,  passed  the 
ditch,  climbed  the  breastwork,  and,  leaping  among  the 
enemy,  were  instantly  bayoneted.  The  English  foi^ht  four 
hours  with  determined  valor,  but  the  position  of  the  French 
was  impregnable ;  and  at  length,  having  lost  two  thousand 
of  their  number,  the  army  drew  off,  leaving  many  of  their 
dead  scattered  upon  the  field  A  sudden  panic  seized  the 
defeated  troops.  They  rushed  in  haste  to  their  boats,  and, 
though  no  pursuit  was  attempted,  ttiey  did  not  regain  their 
composure  until  Lake  Geoi^  was  between  them  and  the 
enemy.  The  fatal  lines  of  Ticonderoga  were  not  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  provinces ;  and  marbles  in  Westminster  Abbey 
preserve  the  memory  of  those  who  feU  on  that  disastrous 
dav. 
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LORD  HOWEi 

Pitt  meant  that  the  actual  command  of  the  army  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  Brigadier  Lord  Howe,  and  he  was  in  fact  its 
real  chief ;  "  the  noblest  Englishman  that  has  appeared  in 
my  time,  and  the  best 
soldier  in  the  British 
army,"  says  Wolfe.  And 
he  elsewhere  speaks  of 
him  as  "  that  great  man." 
Abercrombie  testifies  to 
the  universal  respect  and 
love  with  which  officers 
and  men  regarded  him, 
and  Pitt  calls  him  "  a 
character  of  ancient 
times ;  a  complete  model 
of  military  virtue."  High 
as  this  praise  is,  it  seems 
to  have  been  deserved. 
The  young  nobleman, 
who  was  then  in  his 
...    „ ,     „  thirty-fourth   year,    had 

Major  Robfrt  Sogen  ■'  ■' 

the  qualities  of  a  leader 

of  mea    The  army  felt  him,  from  general  to  drummer-boy. 

He  was  its  soul ;  and  while  breathing  into  it  his  own  energy 

and  ardor,  and  bracing  it  by  stringent  discipline,  he  broke 

1  Montcalm  and  Wo1f«,  Vol  IL,  Ch.  XX. 
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throiigh  the  traditions  of  the  service  and  gave  it  new  shapes  to 
suit  the  time  and  plact^  During  the  past  year  he  had  studied 
the  art  of  forest  warfare,  and  joined  Rogers  and  his  rangers 
in  their  scouting-parties,  sharing  all  their  hardships  and 
making  himself  one  of  them.  Perhaps  the  reforms  that  he 
introduced  were  fruits  of  this  rough  self-imposed  school- 
ing. He  made  ofBcera  and  men  throw  off  all  useless  incum- 
brances, cut  their  hair  close,  wear  logins  to  protect  them 
from  brieis,  hrown  the  barrels  of  their  muskets,  and  carry  in 
their  knapsacks  thirty  pounds  of  meal,  which  they  cooked  for 
themselves;  so  that,  accordii^  to  an  admiring  Frenchman, 
they  could  live  a  month  without  their  aupply^trains.  "  You 
would  laugh  to  see  the  droll  figure  we  all  make,"  writes  an 
officer.  "  Regulars  as  well  as  provincials  have  cut  theii  coats 
so  as  scarcely  to  reach  their  waists.  No  officer  or  private 
is  allowed  to  carry  more  than  one  blanket  and  a  bearskin. 
A  small  portmanteau  is  allowed  each  officer.  No  women 
follow  the  camp  to  wash  our  linen.  Lord  Howe  has  already 
shown  an  example  by  going  to  the  brook  and  washing  his  own." 

Here,  as  in  all  things,  be  shared  the  lot  of  the  soldier,  and 
required  his  officers  to  share  it  A  story  is  told  of  him  that 
before  the  army  embarked  he  invited  some  of  them  to  dinner 
in  his  tent,  where  they  foimd  no  seats  hut  1<^,  and  no  carpet 
but  bearskins.  A  servant  presently  placed  on  the  groimd  a 
large  dish  of  pork  and  peas,  on  which  his  lordship  took  from 
his  pocket  a  sheath  containing  a  knife  and  fork  and  began  to 
cut  the  meat.  The  gueste  looked  on  in  some  embarrassment ; 
upon  which  he  said:  "Is  it  possible,  gentlemen,  that  you 
have  come  on  this  campaign  without  providing  yourselves 
with  what  is  necessary?"  And  he  gave  each  of  them  a 
sheath,  with  a  knife  and  fork,  like  his  own. 

Yet  this  Lycuigus  of  the  camp,  as  a  contemporary  calls 
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him,  is  described  as  a  man  of  social  accomplistLinentA  rare 
even  in  his  tank.  He  made  himself  greatly  beloved  by  the 
provincial  ofiBcers,  with  many  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  and  he  did  what  he  could  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers between  the  oolomal  soldiers  and  the  British  regulars. 
When  he  was  at  Albany,  sharing  with  other  high  ofSceis  the 
kindly  hospitalities  of  Mrs.  Schuyler,  he  so  won  the  heart  of 
that  excellent  matron  that  she  loved  him  like  a  son;  and, 
though  not  given  to  such  effusion,  embracad  him  with  tears 
on  the  morning  when  he  left  her  to  lead  his  division  to  the 
lake.  In  Westminster  Abbey  may  be  seen  the  tablet  on 
which  Massachusetts  pays  grateful  tribute  to  his  virtues,  and 
commemorates  "  the  affection  her  officers  and  soldiets  bore 
to  his  command." 

This  repulse,'  far  from  depressing  the  energies  of  the  Brit- 
ish commanders,  seemed  to  stimulate  them  to  new  exertion  ; 
and  the  campaign  of  the  next  year,  1759,  had  for  its  object 
the  immediate  and  total  reduction  of  Canada.  This  unhappy 
coimtry  was  full  of  misery  and  disorder.  Peculation  and 
every  kind  of  corruption  prevailed  amoi^  its  civil  imd  mili- 
tary chiefs,  a  reckless  licentiousness  ^as  increasing  among 
the  people,  and  a  general  famine  seemed  impending,  for  the 
population  had  of  late  years  been  drained  away  for  military 
service,  and  the  fields  were  left  untilled.  In  spite  of  their 
sufferings,  the  Canadians,  stroi^  in  rooted  antipathy  to  the 
English,  and  highly  excited  by  their  priests,  resolved  on 
fighting  to  the  last.  Prayers  were  offered  up  in  the  churches, 
masses  said,  and  penances  enjoined,  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
God  from  the  colony,  while  everythii^  was  done  for  its 
defence  which  the  energies  of  a  great  and  patriotic  leader 
could  effect. 

>  Coiupin<7  of  PoutUc,  Vol.  I,  Ch.  IV. 
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THE   ADVENT   OF   WOLFE » 

Captain  John  Knox,  of  the  forty-third  regiment,  had  spent 
the  winter  of  1758-1759  in  garrison  at  Fort  Cumberland  on 
the  hill  of  Beaus^jour.* 

About  the  middle  of  April  a  schooner  came  up  the  ba;, 
bringing  letters  that  filled  men  and  officers  with  delight. 
The  raiment  was  ordered  to  hold  itself  ready  to  embark  for 
Louisbourg  '  and  join  an  expedition  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  un- 
der command  of  Major-General  Wolfe.  All  that  afternoon 
the  soldiers  were  ahoutii^  and  cheering  in  their  barracks ; 
and  when  they  mustered  for  the  evening  roll-call,  there  was 
another  burst  of  huzzas.  They  waited  in  expectancy  nearly 
three  weeks,  and  then  the  transports  which  were  to  carry 
them  arrived,  brii^ii^  die  provincials  who  had  been  hastily 
raised  in  New  England  to  take  their  place.  These  Knox 
describes  as  a  mean-looking  set  of  fellows,  of  all  ages  and 
sizes,  and  without  any  kind  of  discipline ;  adding  that  their 
officers  are  sober,  modest  men,  who,  though  of  confined  ideas, 

1  Hontcalm  utd  Wolfe,  Vol.  IL,  Ch.  XXIV. 

*  AtthehMdofCliignectoBBy,  nn  arm  of  the  preunt  Bay  of  Fond;.  —  Ed. 

*  Loaiiboorg  wu  a  formidable  French  itronghold  upon  the  south  shore  of 
Isle  Rojale,  or  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  was  esUliliahed  to  ntfset  the  toes  of 
Acadia  which  had  been  ceded  to  England  bj  the  Treaty  of  Utreclit  in  1713. 
It  was  captnred  by  William  Pepperrell  and  his  Uasiachiisett^  militia  in  174S. 
At  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  in  October,  1749,  LouisboiirK  waa  once  raore 
restored  to  f  isoca,  to  the  great  distresa  and  indignation  of  the  colonies.  In 
17GB,  a  British  fleet  nnder  Admiral  Boscawen  and  an  army  nnder  Amherst  re- 
dnced  the  fortreaa.    Wolfe  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  eipcditjon. —  Gp. 

21 
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talk  very  clearly  and  sensibly,  and  make  a  decent  appeu- 
ance  in  blue,  faced  with  scarlet,  though  the  privates  have  no 
uniform  at  alL 

At  last  the  forty-third  set  sail,  the  cannoQ  of  the  fott 
saluting  them,  and  the  soldiers  cheering  lustUy,  overjoyed  to 
escape  from  their  long  imprisonment.  A  gale  soon  began; 
the  transports  became  separated;  Knoz's  vessel  sheltered 
herself  for  a  time  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay ;  then  passed  the 
Grand  Menan,  and  steered  southward  and  eastward  along 
the  coast  of  N^ova  Scotia.  A  calm  followed  the  gale ;  and 
they  moved  so  slowly  that  Knox  beguiled  the  time  by  fish- 
ing over  the  stem,  and  caught  a  halibut  so  large  that  he  was 
forced  to  call  for  help  to  pull  it  in.  Then  they  steered 
northeastward,  now  lost  in  fogs,  and  now  tossed  mercilessly 
on  those  boisterous  waves ;  till,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May,  they  saw  a  rocky  and  surf-lashed  shore,  with  a  forest  of 
masts  rising  to  all  appearance  out  of  it.  It  was  the  British 
fleet  in  the  land-locked  harbor  of  Louisbouig. 

On  the  left,  as  they  sailed  through  the  narrow  passage,  lay 
the  town,  scarred  with  shot  and  ^ell,  the  red  cross  floating 
over  its  battered  rampatte ;  and  around  in  a  wide  semicircle 
rose  the  bristling  backs  of  rugged  hills,  set  thick  with  dismal 
evergreens.  They  passed  tJie  great  ships  of  the  fleet,  and 
anchored  among  the  other  transports  towards  the  bead  of 
the  harbor.  It  was  not  yet  free  from  ice ;  and  the  floating 
masses  lay  so  thick  in  some  parts  that  the  reckless  sailors, 
returning  from  leave  on  shore,  jumped  from  one  to  another 
to  regain  their  ships.  There  was  a  review  of  troops,  and 
Enoz  went  to  see  it ;  but  it  was  over  before  he  reached  the 
place,  where  he  was  presently  told  of  a  characteristic  reply 
just  made  by  Wolfe  to  some  officers  who  had  apologized  for 
Qot  having  taught  tiieir  men  tke  new  exercise.    "  Poh,  poh  I 
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—  new  exercise  —  new  fiddlestick.  If  they  are  otherwise 
well  disciplined,  and  will  fight,  that  '3  all  I  shall  require 
of  them." 

Knox  does  not  record  his  LmpresBions  of  hia  new  com- 
mander,  which  must  have  been  disappointiog.  He  called 
him  afterwards  a  British  Achilles;  but  in  person  at  least 
Wolfe  bore  no  likeness  to  the  son  -of  Feleus,  for  never  was 
the  soul  of  a  hero  cased  in  a  frame  so  incoi^ruous.  His 
face,  when  seen  in  profile,  was  singular  as  that  of  the  Great 
Cond^.  The  forehead  and  chiD  receded ;  the  nose,  slightly 
uptumed,  formed  with  the  other  features  the  point  of  an  ob- 
tuse triangle ;  the  mouth  was  by  no  means  shaped  to  express 
resolution ;  and  nothing  but  the  clear,  bright,  and  piercing 
eye  bespoke  the  spirit  within.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  black 
three-cornered  hat ;  his  red  hair  was  tied  in  a  queue  behind  ; 
his  narrow  shoulders,  slender  body,  and  long,  thin  limbs 
were  cased  in  a  scarlet  frock,  with  broad  cufTs  and  ample 
skirts  that  reached  the  knee;  while  on  his  left  arm  he 
wore  a  band  of  crape  in  mourning  tor  his  father,  of  whose 
death  he  had  heard  a  tew  days  before. 

James  Wolfe  was  in  his  thirty-third  year.  His  father 
was  an  ofBcer  of  distinction,  Major-General  Edward  Wolfe, 
and  he  himself,  a  delicate  and  sensitive  chUd,  but  an  impetu- 
ous and  somewhat  headstrong  youth,  had  served  the  king 
since  the  age  of  fifteen.  From  childhood  he  had  dreamed 
of  tie  army  and  the  wars.  At  sixteen  he  was  in  Flanders, 
adjutant  of  his  regiment,  dischaiging  the  duties  of  the  post 
in  a  way  that  gained  him  early  promotion  and,  aloi^  with 
a  painstaking  assiduity,  showing  a  precocious  faculty  for 
commanding  men.  He  passed  with  credit  through  several 
campaigns,  took  part  in  the  victory  of  Dettingen,  and  then 
went  to  Scotland  to  fight  at  Culloden.    "Sexb  we  find  him  at 
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Stilling,  Perth,  aod  Glasgow,  always  ardent  and  always  dili- 
gent, constant  in  military  duty,  and  giving  hia  spare  houn 
to  mathematics  and  Latin.  He  presently  fell  in  love ;  and 
being  disappointed,  plunged  into  a  variety  of  dissipations, 
contrary  to  his  usual  habits,  which  were  far  above  the 
standard  of  that  profligate  time. 

At  twenty-three  he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel,  commanding 
his  r^ment  in  the  then  dirty  and  barbarous  town   of 
Inverness,  amid  a  disaffected 
and  turbulent  population  whom 
it  was  his   duty  to  keep  in 
order;  a  difficult  task,  which 
he  accomplished  so  well  as  to 
gain  the  special  commendation 
of  the  king,  and   even    the 
good-will  of  the  H^hlanders 
themselves.    He  was  five  years 
among   these   northern    hills, 
battling  with   ill-health,   and 
.   restless  under  the  intellectual 
barrenness  of  his  surroundings. 
He  felt  his  position  to  be  in 
M^-Om^al  Javu»  Wol/t         DO  way   salutary,   and  wrote 
to  his  mother:   "The  fear  of 
becoming  a  mere  ruffian  and  of  imbibing  the  tyiaomcal 
principles  of  an  absolute  commander,  or  giving  way  insensi- 
bly to  the  temptations  of  power  till  I  became  proud,  insolent, 
and  intolerable,  —  these  considerations  will  make  me  wish 
to  leave  the  regiment  before  next  winter ;  that  by  frequents 
ing  men  above  myself  I  may  know  my  true  condition,  and 
by  discoursing  with  the  other  sex  may  learn  some  civility 
and  mildness  of  carriage."    He  got  leave  of  absence,  and 
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spent  six  months  in  Paria,  where  he  was  presented  at  Court 
and  saw  much  of  tiie  best  society.  This  did  not  prevent 
him  from  workisg  hard  to  perfect  himself  in  French,  as 
well  as  in  horsemanship,  fencing,  dancing,  and  other  accom- 
plishments, and  from  earnestly  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  TariouB  armies  of  Europe.  In  this  he  was  thwarted 
by  the  stupidity  and  prejudice  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
and  he  made  what  amends  he  could  by  extensive  reading 
in  all  that  boie  on  military  matters. 

His  martial  instincts  were  balanced  by  strong  domestic 
inclinations.  He  was  a  most  dutiful  son,  and  wrote  con- 
tinually  to  both  his  parents.  His  nature  was  a  compound  of 
tenderness  and  Sre,  which  last  sometimes  showed  itself  in 
sharp  and  unpleasant  flashes.  His  excitable  temper  was 
capable  almost  of  fierceness,  and  he  could  now  and  then  be 
needlessly  stem ;  but  towards  his  father,  mother,  and  friends 
he  was  a  model  of  steady  affection.  He  made  friends 
readily,  and  kept  Uiem,  and  was  usually  a  pleasant  companion, 
though  subject  to  sallies  of  imperious  irritabilit}'  which 
occasionally  broke  through  his  strong  sense  of  good  breeding. 
For  this  his  susceptible  constitution  was  largely  auswerable, 
for  he  was  a  living  barometer,  and  bis  spirits  rose  and  fell 
with  every  change  of  weather.  In  spite  of  his  impatient 
outbursts,  the  officers  whom  be  had  commanded  remained  at- 
tached to  him  for  life ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  rigorous  discipline, 
he  was  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  to  whose  comfort  he  was 
always  attentive.  Frankness,  directness,  essential  good  feel- 
ing, and  a  high  integrity  atoned  for  all  his  faults. 

In  his  own  view,  as  expressed  to  his  mother,  he  was  a 
person  of  very  moderate  abilities,  aided  by  more  than  usual 
diligence ;  but  this  modest  judgment  of  himself  by  no  means 
deprived  him  of  self-confidence,  nor,  in  time  of  need,  of  self- 
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aasertion.  He  delighted  in  every  kind  of  hardihood;  and, 
in  his  contempt  for  eSeminacy,  once  said  to  his  mother : 
"BeUer  he  a  savage  of  some  use  Uian  a  gentle,  amorous 
puppy,  obnoxioua  to  all  the  world."  He  was  far  from 
despising  fame ;  but  the  controlling  principles  of  his  life 
were  duty  to  his  country  and  hia  profession,  loyalty  to  tiie 
king,  and  fidelity  to  his  own  ideal  of  the  perfect  soldier. 
To  the  parent  who  was  the  confidant  of  his  most  intimate 
thoughts  he  said :  "  All  that  I  wish  for  myself  is  that  I 
may  at  all  tunes  be  ready  and  firm  to  meet  that  fate  we 
cannot  shun,  and  to  die  gracefully  and  properly  when  the 
hour  comes."  Kever  was  wish  more  signally  fulfilled.  Again 
be  tdls  her :  "  My  utmost  desire  and  ambition  is  to  look 
steadily  upon  danger;"  and  his  desire  was  accomplished. 
His  intrepidity  was  complete.  No  form  of  death  had  power 
to  daunt  him.  Once  and  again,  when  bound  on  some  deadly 
enterprise  of  war,  he  calmly  counts  the  chances  whether  or 
not  he  can  compel  his  feeble  body  to  bear  him  on  till  the 
work  is  done.  A  frame  so  delicately  strung  could  not  have 
been  insensible  to  danger ;  but  fotgetfulness  of  self,  and  the 
absorption  of  every  faculty  in  the  object  before  him,  shut 
out  the  sense  of  fear.  He  seems  always  to  have  been  at  his 
best  in  the  thick  of  battle;  most  complete  in  bis  mastery 
over  himself  and  over  others. 

But  it  is  in  the  intimacies  of  domestic  life  that  one  sees 
him  most  closely,  and  especially  in  his  letters  to  his  mother, 
from  whom  he  inherited  his  frail  constitution,  without  the 
beauty  that  distinguished  her.  "  The  greatest  happiness 
that  I  wish  for  here  is  to  see  you  happy."  "It  you  stay 
much  at  home  I  will  come  and  shut  myself  up  with  yon 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  play  at  piquet  from  mcmi- 
ing  till  night ;  and  you  shell  laugh  at  my  short  t«d  hair  as 
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much  as  you  please."  The  playing  at  piquet  was  a  sacri- 
fice to  filial  attachmeut ;  for  the  mother  loved  cards,  and  the 
son  did  not.  "  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  my  room  or  my 
bedclothes ;  too  much  care  aud  delicacy  at  this  time  would 
enervate  me  and  complete  the  destruction  of  a  tottering  con- 
stitution. Such  as  it  is,  it  must  serve  me  now,  and  I'll 
make  the  best  of  it  while  it  holds."  At  the  beginnii^  of 
the  war  his  father  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  offering  his 
services  on  board  the  fieet,  and  he  replies  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Wolfe :  "  It  is  no  time  to  think  of  what  is  convenient 
or  agreeable ;  that  service  is  certainly  the  best  in  which  we 
are  the  most  useful  For  my  part,  I  am  determined  never 
to  give  myself  a  moment's  concern  about  the  nature  of  the 
duty  which  His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  order  us  upon.  It 
will  be  a  sufficient  comfort  to  you  two,  as  far  as  my  person 
is  cnncemed,  —  at  least  it  wiU  be  a  reasonable  consolation, 
—  to  reflect  that  the  Power  which  has  hitherto  preserved 
me  may,  if  it  be  his  pleasure,  continue  to  do  so;  if  not, 
that  it  is  but  a  few  days  or  a  few  years  more  or  less,  and 
that  those  who  perish  in  their  duty  and  in  the  service  of 
their  country  die  honorably."  Then  he  proceeds  to  give 
particular  directions  about  his  numerous  dc^s,  for  the  wel- 
iam  of  which  in  his  absence  he  provides  with  aniious 
solicitude,  especially  for  "  my  friend  Csesar,  who  has  great 
merit  and  much  good-humor." 

When  about  to  sail  on  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg. 
he  was  anxious  for  his  parents,  and  wrote  to  his  uncle.  Major 
Wolfe,  at  Dublin :  "  I  trust  you  will  give  the  best  advice  to 
my  mother,  and  such  assistance,  if  it  should  be  wanted, 
as  the  distance  between  you  will  permit.  I  mention  this 
because  the  General  seems  to  decline  apace,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  carried  off  in  the  spring.     She,  poor  woman,  is 
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in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  needs  the  care  of  some  friendly 
hand.  She  has  long  and  painful  fits  of  illness,  which  hy 
BuccessioD  and  inheritance  are  likely  to  devolve  on  me,  since 
I  feel  the  early  symptoms  of  them."  Of  his  friends  Guy 
Carleton,  afterwards  Lord  Dorchester,  and  George  Warde, 
the  companion  of  bis  boyhood,  he  also  asks  help  for  his 
mother  in  his  absence. 

Hb  part  in  the  taking  of  Lomsbourg  greatly  increased  his 
reputation.  After  his  return  he  went  to  Bath  to  recruit  his 
health ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  here  that  he  wooed  and 
won  Miss  Katherine  Lowther,  daughter  of  an  ex-Governor 
of  Barbadoes,  and  sister  of  the  future  Lord  Lonsdale.  A 
betrothal  took  place,  and  Wolfe  wore  her  portrait  tiU  the 
night  before  his  death.  It  was  a  little  before  this  engage- 
ment that  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Lieuteiiaiit>^loDel  Bickson : 
"  I  have  this  day  signified  to  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  may  dispose 
of  my  slight  carcass  as  he  pleases,  and  that  I  am  ready  tot 
any  undertakii^  within  the  compass  of  my  skill  and  cunning. 
I  am  in  a  very  bad  condition  both  with  the  gravel  and  rheu- 
matism ;  but  I  had  much  rather  die  than  decline  any  kind 
of  service  that  ofTera  If  I  followed  my  own  taste  it  would 
lead  me  into  Germany.  However,  it  is  not  our  part  to  choose, 
but  to  obey.  My  opinion  is  that  I  shall  join  the  army  in 
America." 

Pitt  chose  him  to  command  the  expedition  then  fittii^ 
out  against  Quebec;  made  him  a  major-general,  though,  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  older  ofBcers,  he  was  to  hold  that 
rank  in  America  alone;  and  permitted  him  to  choose  his 
own  staff.  Appointments  made  for  merit,  and  not  tJirough 
routine  and  patronage,  shocked  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to 
whom  a  man  like  Wolfe  was  a  hopeless  enigma;  and  he 
told  Geoige  XL  that  Pitt's  new  general  was  mad.    "  Mad  is 
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he?"  returned  the  old  king;  "then  I  hope  he  will  bite 
Bome  others  ot  my  generals." 

At  the  end  ot  J&nuaiy  the  fleet  was  almost  ready,  and 
Wolfe  wrote  to  his  uncle  Walter:  "I  am  to  act  a  greater 
part  in  this  business  than  I  wished.    The  backwardness  ot 
eome  ot  the  older  officers  has  in  some  measure  forced  the 
government  to  come  down  so  low.     I  shall  do  my  best,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  fortune, 
aa  perforce  we  must  when 
there  are  not  the  most 
commanding  abilities. 
We   expect  to    sail    in 
about  three  weeks.     A 
London    life    and    little 
exercise   disagrees   en- 
tirely with  me,  but  the 
sea  still  more.    If  I  have 
health   and   constitution 
enough  for  the  campaign, 
I  shall   think  myself  a 
lucky   man;   what  hap- 
pen afterwards  is  ot  no 

„      „  Uuke  0/ Nruxiullt 

great  consequence.      He 

sent  to  his  mother  an  aCTectionate  letter  of  farewell,  went  to 
Spithead,  embarked  with  Admiral  Saunders  in  the  ship 
"  Neptune,"  and  set  sail  on  the  seventeenth  ot  February.  In 
a  few  hours  the  whole  squadron  was  at  sea,  the  transports,  the 
frigates,  and  the  great  line-of-battle  ships,  with  their  ponder- 
ous armament  and  their  tre^ht  of  rude  humanity  armed  and 
trained  tor  destruction ;  while  on  the  heaving  deck  of  the 
"  Xeptune,"  wretched  with  sea-sickness  and  racked  with  pain, 
stood  the  gallant  invalid  who  was  master  of  it  alL 
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The  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  wiUi 
frigates,  sloops-of-war,  and  a   great   number  of  transports. 
When  Admiral   Saunders  arrived  with   his  squadron  off 
Louisbourg,  he  found  the  entrance  blocked  by  ice,  and  was 
forced  to  seek  harborage  at  Halifax.     The  squadron  of  Ad- 
miral Holmes,  which  had  sailed  a  few  days  earlier,  proceeded 
to  New  York  to  take  on  board  troops  destined  for  the  expe- 
dition, while  the  squad- 
ron of  Admiral  Durell 
steered  for  the  St,  Law- 
rence to  intercept  the  ex- 
pected ships  from  France. 
In  May  the  whole  fleet, 
except  the  ten  ships  with 
Durell,  was  united  in  the 
harbor     of     I^misbourg. 
Twelve  thousand  troops 
were  to  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  expedition; 
but  several  r^jimenta  ex- 
pected   from   the  West 
Indies  were  for  some  rea- 
Sir  Charu,  Sau,^  ^"^  couutermanded.whUe 

the  accessions  from  New 
York  and  the  Nova  Scotia  garrisons  fell  far  short  of  the 
looked-for  numbers.  Three  weeks  before  leaving  Louisbourg, 
Wolfe  writes  to  his  uncle  Walter  that  he  has  an  army  of 
nine  thousand  men.  The  actual  number  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  less.  "Our  troops  are  good,"  he  informs  Pitt; 
"  and  it  valor  can  make  amends  for  the  want  of  numbers,  we 
shall  probably  succeed." 
Three  brigadiers,  all  in  the  early  prime  of  life,  held  com- 
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mand  under  him :  MoDcktoo,  Townshend,  and  Murray.  They 
were  all  his  superiors  in  birth,  and  one  of  them,  Townshend, 
never  forgot  that  he  was  so,  "George  Townshend,"  says 
Walpole,  "  has  thrust  himself  again  into  the  service ;  and,  as 
&T  as  wrougheadedness  will  go,  is  very  proper  tor  a  hera" 
The  same  caustic  writer  says  further  that  he  was  of  "a  proud, 
sullen,  and  contemptuous  temper,"  and  that  he  "  saw  every- 
thing in  an  ill-natured  and  ridiculous  light."  Though  his 
perverse  and  envious  disposition  made  bim  a  difficult  col- 
league, Townshend  had  both  talents  and  energy ;  as  also  had 
Monckton,  the  same  officer  who  commanded  at  the  capture 
of  Beaus^jouT  in  1755.  Mimay,  too,  was  well  matched  to 
the  work  in  hand,  in  spite  of  some  lingering  remains  of 
youthful  rashness. 

On  the  sixth  of  June  the  last  ship  of  the  fleet  sailed  out 
of  Louisbouig  harbor,  die  troops  cheering  and  the  officers 
drinking  to  the  toast, "  British  colors  on  every  French  fort, 
port,  and  garrison  in  America."  The  ships  that  had  gone 
before  lay  to  till  the  whole  fleet  was  reunited,  and  then  all 
steered  together  for  the  St.  Lawrence.  From  the  headland 
of  Cape  Egmont,  the  Micmac  hunter,  gazing  far  out  over  the 
shimmering  sea,  saw  the  horizon  flecked  with  their  canvas 
wings,  as  they  bore  northward  on  their  errand  of  havoc 
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PLAN  OF  INVASION' 

Bt  the  plan  of  this  summer's  campaign,  Canada  was  to  be 
assailed  on  three  sides  at  once.  Upon  the  west.  General 
Prideauz  was  to  attack  Ni^ra;  upon  the  south.  General 
Amherst  was  to  advance  upon  Ticonden^  and  Crown 
Point;  while  upon  the  east. 
General  Wolfe  was  to  beside 
Quebec;  and  each  of  these 
armies,  having  accomplished 
its  particular  object,  was  di- 
rected to  push  forward,  if 
possible,  until  all  three  had 
united  in  the  heart  of  Can- 
ada. In  pursuance  of  the 
plan,  General  Prideaux  moved 
up  Lake  Ontario  and  invested 
Kiagar^  This  post  was  one 
of  the  greatest  importance. 
Its  capture  would  cut  off  the 
French  from  the  whole  inte- 
rior country,  and  they  there- 
fore made  every  effort  to  raise  the  siege.    An  army  of  seven- 


ir  Jeffrey  Amhertl 


teen  hundred  French  and  Indians,  collected  at  the  distant 
garrisons  of  Detroit,  Presqu'  Isle,  Le  Boeut,  and  Venango, 
suddenly  appeared   before  Niagara.      Sir  William  Johnaon 

»  The  Conspiticj  of  PontUc,  Vol.  L,  Cb.  IV. 
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was  now  in  commaud  of  the  English,  Prideauz  having  been 
killed  hj  the  biustii^  of  a  oohom.  Advancii^  in  order  of 
battle,  he  met  the  French,  charged,  routed,  and  pursued  them 
for  five  miles  through  the  woods.  This  success  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  suirender  of  the  fort 

Iq  the  mean  time,  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  had  crossed  Lake 
Geoige,  and  appeared  before  Ticonderoga;  upon  which  the 
French  blew  up  their  works,  and  retired  down  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  Crown  Point.  Eetreating  from  this  position  also,  on 
the  approach  of  the  English  army,  they  collected  all  their 
forces,  amounting  to  little  more  than  three  thousand  men,  at 
Isle-aux-Noix,  where  they  intrenched  themselves,  and  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  farther  ptogress  of  the  invaders.  The 
lateness  of  the  season  prevented  Amherst  from  carrying  out 
the  plan  of  advancing  into  Canada,  and  compelled  him  to  go 
into  winter-quarters  at  Crown  Point.  The  same  cause  had 
withheld  Prideauz's  army  from  descending  the  St  Lawrence. 
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WOLFE  AT  QUEBEC 

In  early  spring  the  chiefs  of  Canada  met  at  Montreal  to 
settle  a  plan  of  defence.     What  at  first  they  most  dreaded 
was  an  advance  of  the  enemy  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Bourlamoque,  with  three  battalions,  was  ordered  to  take  post 
at  Ticonderoga,  hold  it  if 
he  could,  or,  if  overborne 
by  numbers,  fall  back  to 
iBle-aux-Noix,  at  the  out- 
let of  the  lake.   La  Come 
was  sent  with  a  strong 
detachment  to  intrench 
himself  at  the  head  of 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and   oppose   any 
hostile   movement   from 
Lake  Ontario.     Every 
able-bodied  man  in  the 
colony,  and  every  boy  who 
could  fire  a  gun,  was  to  be 
Ifarquii  de  Vavdrtuii  called  to  the  field.    Tau- 

dreuil  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  the  militia  captains  of  all  the  parishes,  with  or- 
ders to  read  it  to  the  parishioners.  It  exhorted  them  to 
defend  their  religion,  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
goods  from  the  fury  of  the  heretics ;  declared  that  he,  the 
1  Montwlm  and  Wolfs,  Vol.  n.,  Ch.  XXV. 
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governor,  would  never  yield  up  Canada  on  any  terms  what- 
ever; and  ordered  them  to  join  the  army  at  once,  leaving 
Done  behind  but  the  old,  the  sick,  the  women,  and  the  chil- 
dren. The  bishop  issued  a  pastoral  mandate :  "  On  every 
side,  dearest  brethren,  the  enemy  is  making  immease  prepara- 
tions. His  forces,  at  least  six  times  more  numerous  than 
onrs,  are  already  in  motion.  Never  was  Canada  in  a  state  so 
critical  and  full  of  periL  Never  were  we  so  destitute,  or 
threatened  with  an  attack  bo  fierce,  so  general,  and  bo  ob- 
stinate. Now,  in  truth,  we  may  say,  more  than  ever  before, 
that  our  only  resource  is  in  -the  powerful  succor  of  our 
Lord.  Then,  dearest  brethren,  make  every  efToit  to  deserve 
it.  '  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you.' "  And  he  reproves  their  sins,  ex- 
horts them  to  repentance,  and  ordains  processions,  masses, 
and  prayers. 

Vaudreuii  bustled  and  boasted.  In  May  he  wrote  to  the 
minister:  "The  zeal  with  which  I  am  animated  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king  wUl  always  make  me  surmount  the  greatest 
obstacles.  I  am  taking  the  most  proper  measures  to  give 
the  enemy  a  good  reception  whenever  he  may  attack  us.  I 
keep  in  view  the  defence  of  Quebec.  I  have  given  orders  in 
the  parishes  below  to  muster  the  inhabitants  who  are  able  to 
bear  arms,  and  place  women,  children,  cattle,  and  even  hay 
and  grain,  in  places  of  safety.  Permit  me,  Monaeigneur,  to 
beg  yon  to  have  the  goodness  to  assure  His  Majesty  that,  to 
whatever  hard  extremity  I  may  be  reduced,  my  zeal  will  be 
equally  ardent  and  indefatigable,  and  that  I  shall  do  the 
impossible  to  prevent  our  enemies  from  making  pn^ress  in 
any  direction,  or,  at  least,  to  make  them  pay  extremely  dear 
for  it."  Then  he  writes  again  to  say  that  Amherst  with  a 
great  army  will,  as  he  learns,  attack  Ticonderoga ;  that  Brad- 
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street,  with  six  thousand  men,  will  advance  to  Lake  Ontario ; 
and  that  six  thousand  more  will  march  to  the  Ohio.  "  What- 
ever pr(^re83  they  may  make,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  reaolved  to 
yield  them  nothii^,  but  hold  my  ground  even  to  amiihila- 
tion."  He  promisea  to  do  his  beat  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  Montcalm,  and  ends  with  a  warm  eul(^  of  B^ot. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  preparations  that  Bougain- 
ville arrived  from  France  with  news  that  a  great  Seet  was  on 
its  way  to  attack  Quebec  The  town  was  filled  with  con- 
stemation  mixed  with  surprise,  for  the  Canadians  had 
believed  that  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
would  deter  their  enemies  from  the  attempt  "  Eveij-body," 
writes  one  of  them,  "was  stupefied  at  an  enterprise  that 
seemed  bo  bold."  In  a  few  days  a  crowd  of  sails  was  seen 
approachii^.  They  were  not  enemies,  but  friends.  It  waa 
the  fleet  of  the  contractor  Cadet,  commanded  by  an  <^oer 
named  Kanon,  and  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  colony. 
They  anchored  in  the  harbor,  e^hteen  sail  in  all,  and  their 
arrival  spread  universal  juy.  Admiral  Durell  had  come  too 
late  to  intercept  them,  catching  but  three  stra^lers  that  had 
lagged  behind  the  rest.  Still  others  succeeded  in  eluding 
him,  and  before  the  first  of  June  five  more  ships  had  come 
safely  into  port. 

When  the  news  brought  by  Boi^inviUe  reached  Mon- 
treal, nearly  the  whole  force  of  the  colony,  except  the  detach- 
ments of  Bourlama(lue  and  La  Come,  was  ordered  to  Quebec 
Montcalm  hastened  thither,  and  Vaudreuil  followed.  The 
govemor^neral  wrote  to  the  minister  in  his  usual  strain, 
as  if  all  the  hope  of  Canada  rested  in  him.  Such,  he  says, 
was  his  activity,  that,  though  very  busy,  he  reached  Quebec 
only  a  day  and  a  half  after  Montcalm ;  and,  on  arriving, 
learned    from   his    scouts   that    English   shipsHsf-war    bad 
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already  appeared  at  Isle-aui-Coudres.  These  were  the 
squadron  of  Durell,  *■  I  expect,"  Vaudreuil  goes  on,  "  to  be 
sharply  attacked,  and  that  our  enemies  will  make  their  most 
powerful  efforts  to  conquer  this  colony ;  but  there  is  no  ruae, 
no  resource,  no  means  which  my  zeal  does  not  surest  to  lay 
snares  for  them,  and  finally,  when  the  exigency  demands  it, 
Co  fight  them  with  an  ardor,  and  even  a  fur}-,  which  exceeds 
the  range  of  their  ambitious  designs.  The  troops,  the  Cana- 
dians, and  the  Indians  are  not  ignorant  of  the  resolution  I 
have  taken,  and  from  which  I  shall  not  recoil  under  any 
circumstance  whatever.  The  burghers  of  this  city  have 
already  put  their  goods  and  furniture  in  places  of  safety. 
The  old  men,  women,  and  children  hold  themselves  ready  to 
leave  town.  My  firmness  is  generally  applauded.  It  has 
penetrated  every  heart ;  and  each  man  says  aloud :  '  Canada, 
our  native  land,  shall  bury  us  under  its  ruins  before  we  sur- 
render to  the  English ! '  This  is  decidedly  my  own  determi- 
mriiion,  and  I  shall  hold  to  it  inviolably."  He  launches  into 
high  praise  of  the  contractor  Cadet,  whose  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king  and  the  defence  of  the  colony  he  declares 
to  be  triumphant  over  every  diificulty.  It  is  necessary,  he 
adds,  that  ample  supplies  of  all  kinds  should  be  sent  out  in 
the  autumn,  with  the  distribution  of  which  Cadet  offers  to 
charge  himself,  and  to  account  for  them  at  their  first  cost ; 
but  he  does  not  say  what  prices  his  disinterested  friend  will 
compel  the  destitute  Canadians  to  pay  for  them. 

Five  battalions  from  France,  nearly  all  the  colony  troops, 
and  the  militia  from  every  part  of  Canada  poured  into 
Quebec,  along  with  a  thousand  or  more  Indians,  who,  at  the 
call  of  Yaudreuil,  came  to  lend  their  scalping-knives  to  the 
(iefence.  Such  was  the  ardor  of  the  people  that  boys  of 
fifteen  and  men  of  eighty  were  to  be   seen   in  the  camp. 
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Isle-aux-Goudres  and  lale  d'Orl^ans  were  ordered  to  be 
evacuated,  and  an  excited  crovd  on  tlie  rock  of  Quebec 
watched  hourly  for  the  approacliii^  fleeL  Days  paesed  and 
weeks  passed,  yet  it  did  not  appear.  Meanwhile  Yaudreoil 
held  council  after  council  to  settle  a  plan  of  defence. 
They  were  strange  scenes :  a  crowd  of  officers  of  every  rank, 
mixed  pell-mell  in  a  small  room,  pushing,  shouting,  elbow- 
ing each  other,  inteirupting  each  other ;  till  Montcalm,  in 
despair,  took  each  aside  after  the  meeting  was  over,  and 
made  him  give  bis  opinion  in  writing. 

He  himself  bad  at  first  proposed  to  encamp  the  army  on 
the  plains  of  Abraham  and  the  meadows  of  the  St.  Charles, 
making  tiiat  river  his  line  of  defence ;  but  he  changed  his 
plan,  and,  with  the  ooncurrenoe  of  Yaudreuil,  resolved  to 
post  bis  whole  foroe  on  the  St.  Lawrence  below  tiie  city, 
with  his  right  resting  on  the  St.  Charles,  and  his  left  on  the 
MontmorencL  Here,  accordingly,  the  troops  and  militia 
were  stationed  as  they  arrived.  Early  in  June,  standing  at 
the  northeastern  brink  of  the  rock  of  Quebec,  one  oould  have 
seen  die  whole  position  at  a  glance.  On  the  curving  shore 
from  the  St  Charles  to  the  rocky  gorge  of  the  Montmorenci, 
a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  tbe  whitewashed  dwell- 
ii^  of  the  parish  of  Beauport  stretched  down  the  road  in  a 
double  chain,  and  the  fields  on  both  sides  were  studded  with 
tents,  huts,  and  Indian  wigwams.  Along  the  borders  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  distinguish  them,  gangs 
of  men  were  throwing  up  redoubts,  batteries,  and  lines  of 
intrenchment  About  midway  between  the  two  extremities 
of  t^e  encampment  ran  the  little  river  of  Beauport ;  and  on 
the  rising  ground  just  beyond  it  stood  a  large  stone  house, 
round  which  the  tents  were  thickly  clustered ;  for  here 
Montcalm  had  made  his  headquarters. 
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A  boom  of  logs  chained  together  waa  drawn  across  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Charles,  which  was  further  guarded  by  two 
hulks  mounted  with  camion.  The  bridge  of  boata  that 
crossed  the  stream  nearly  a  mile  above,  formed  the  chief 
oommnnicatiou  between  the  city  and  the  camp.  It«  head 
towards  Beauport  waa  protected  by  a  strong  and  extensive 
earthwork;  and  the  banks  of  the  stream  on  the  Quebec  aide 


were  also  intrendied,  to  form  a  second  line  of  defence  in 
case  the  position  at  Beauport  should  be  forced. 

In  the  city  itself  every  gate,  except  the  Palace  Gate,  which 
gave  access  to  the  bridge,  was  closed  and  barricaded.  A 
hundred  and  six  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  walls.  A 
floating  battery  of  twelve  heavy  pieces,  a  number  of  gun- 
boats, eight  fireships,  and  several  Srerafts  formed  the  rivet 
defences.  The  largest  merchantmen  of  Eanon's  fleet  were 
sacrificed  to  make  the  fireships ;  and  the  rest,  along  with 
the  frigates  that  came  with  them,  were  sent  for  safety  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  b^ond  the  Eiver  Kichelieu,  whence  about 
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a  thousand  of  their  sailors  returned  to  man  the  batteriee  and 
gunboata. 

In  the  camps  along  the  Beauport  shore  were  about  four- 
teen thousand  men,  besides  Indians.  The  r^ulars  held  the 
centre ;  the  militia  of  Quebec  and  Three  RiverB  were  on 
the  right,  and  those  of  Montreal  on  the  left  In  Quebec 
itself  there  waa  a  garrison  of  between  one  and  two  thousand 
men  under  the  Chevalier  de  Kamesay.  Thus  the  whole 
number,  including  Indians,  amounted  to  more  than  sixteen 
thousand ;  and  though  the  Canadians  who  formed  the  greater 
part  of  it  were  of  little  use  in  the  open  field,  they  could  be 
trusted  to  fight  well  oehind  intrenchments.  Against  this 
force,  posted  behind  defensive  works,  on  positions  almost 
impr^nable  by  nature,  Wolfe  brought  less  than  nine  thousand 
men  available  for  operations  on  land.  The  steep  and  lofty 
heights  that  lined  the  river  made  the  cannon  of  the  ships  for 
the  most  part  useless,  while  the  exigencies  of  the  caval 
service  forbade  employing  the  sailors  on  shore.  In  two  oc 
three  instances  only,  throughout  the  si^e,  small  squads  M 
them  landed  to  aid  in  moving  and  working  cannon  j  and 
the  actual  fighting  fell  to  the  troops  alone. 

Vaudreuil  and  B^t  took  up  their  quarters  with  the  army. 
The  governor-general  had  delegated  the  -command  of  tiie 
land-forces  to  Montcalm,  whom,  in  his  own  words,  he 
authorized  "to  give  orders  everywhere,  provisionally."  His 
relations  with  him  were  more  than  ever  anomalous  and  criti- 
cal ;  for  while  Vaudreuil,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  had  a  right 
to  supreme  command,  Montcalm,  now  a  lieutenant-general, 
held  a  military  grade  far  above  him;  and  the  governor, 
while  always  writing  himself  down  in  his  despatches  as  the 
head  and  front  of  every  movement,  had  too  little  self-confi- 
dence not  to  leave  the  actual  command  in  the  hands  of  his 
rivaL 
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Days  and  veeks  wore  on,  and  the  first  excitement  gave 
way  to  reetleBB  impatience.  Why  did  not  the  English  come  7 
Many  of  the  Canadians  thooght  that  Heaven  would  inter- 
poee  and  wreck  the  English  fleet,  as  it  had  wrecked  that  of 
Admiial  Walker  half  a  century  before.  There  were  proces- 
sions, prayers,  and  vowa  towards  this  bap^^  consummation. 
Food  was  scarce.  Bigot  and  Cadet  lived  in  luxury ;  fowls  by 
thousands  were  fattened  with  wheat  for  their  tables,  while 
the  people  were  put  on  rations  of  two  ounces  of  bread  a  day. 
Durell  and  bis  ships  were  reported  to  be  still  at  Isle-aux- 
Coudres.  Vaudreuil  sent  thither  a  party  of  Canadians,  and 
they  captured  three  midshipmen,  who,  says  Montcalm,  had 
gone  ashore  powr  polissonner,  th&b  is,  on  a  lark.  These 
youths  were  brought  to  Quebec,  where  they  increased  the 
general  anxiety  by  grossly  exaggerating  the  English  force. 

At  lei^th  it  became  known  that  eight  English  vessels 
were  anchored  in  the  north  channel  of  Orleans,  and  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June  the  masts  of  three  of  them  could  plainly 
be. seen.  One  of  the  fireshipe  was  consumed  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  bum  tiiem,  and  several  firerafts  and  a  sort  of  infernal 
machine  were  tried  with  no  better  success ;  the  unwelcome 
visitors  still  held  theii  posts. 

Meanwhile  tiie  whole  Engli^  fleet  had  slowly  advanced, 
piloted  by  Denis  de  Vitr^,  a  Canadian  of  good  birth,  cap- 
tured at  sea  some  time  before,  and  now  compelled  to  serve, 
under  a  threat  of  being  hanged  if  he  refused.  Nor  was  he 
alone ;  for  when  Durell  reached  the  place  where  the  river 
pilots  were  usually  taken  on  board,  he  raised  a  French  flag 
to  bis  mast-head,  causing  great  rejoicings  among  the  Cana- 
dians on  shore,  who  thought  that  a  fleet  was  come  to  their 
rescue,  and  that  their  country  was  saved.  The  pilots 
launched  their  canoes  and  came  out  to  the  ships,  where  Uiey 
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were  oil  made  prisuaers ;  then  the  French  Sag  was  lovered, 
and  the  red  cross  displayed  in  ita  stead.  The  spectators  od 
shore  turned  from  joy  to  despair ;  and  a  priest  who  stood 
watching  the  squadron  with  a  telescope  is  said  to  have 
dropped  dead  with  the  revulsion  of  feeling. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  main  fleet  was  near  the 
mountain  of  Cape  Tourmente.  The  passage  called  the  Trav- 
erse, between  the  Cape  and  the  lower  end  of  the  Island  of 
Orleans,  was  reputed  one  of  the  most  dangerous  parta  of  the 
St  Lawrence;  and  as  the  ships  successively  came  up,  the 
captive  pilots  were  put  on  board  to  carry  them  safely  throu^, 
on  pain  of  deat^  One  of  these  men  was  assigned  to  the 
transport "  Goodwill,"  in  which  was  Captain  Knox,  who  spoke 
French,  and  who  reports  thus  in  his  Diary :  "  He  gasconaded 
at  a  most  extravagant  rate,  and  gave  ua  to  understand  that 
it  was  much  against  his  will  that  be  was  become  an  English 
pilot.  The  poor  feUow  assumed  great  latitude  in  his  conver- 
sation, and  said  'he  made  no  doubt  that  some  of  Uie. fleet 
would  return  to  England,  but  they  should  have  a  dismal 
tale  to  carry  with  them ;  for  Canada  should  be  the  grave  of 
the  whole  anny,  and  he  expected  in  a  short  time  to  see  the 
walls  of  Quebec  ornamented  with  English  scalps,'  Had  it 
not  been  in  obedience  to  the  admiral,  who  gave  orders  that 
he  should  not  be  ill-used,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
thrown  overboard."  The  master  of  the  transport  was  an  old 
sailor  named  Eillick,  who  despised  the  whole  Gallic  race, 
and  had  no  mind  to  see  his  ship  in  charge  of  a  Frenchman. 
"He  would  not  let  the  pilot  speak,"  continues  Enox,  "  hut 
fixed  bis  mate  at  the  helm,  charged  him  not  to  take  orders 
from  any  person  but  himself,  and  going  forward  with  his 
trumpet  to  the  forecastle,  gave  the  necessary  instructions. 
All  that  could  be  said  by  the  commanding  officer  and  the 
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other  gentlemen  on  board  woe  to  no  purpose ;  the  pilot  de- 
clared we  should  be  lost,  for  that  no  French  ship  ever  pre- 
sumed to  pass  there  without  a  pilot.  '  Aj,  ay,  my  dear,' 
replied  our  son  ot  Neptune,  '  but,  damn  me,  1 11  convince 
you  that  an  Englishman  shall  go  where  a  Frenchman  dare 
not  show  his  nose.'  The  '  Kichmond '  frigate  being  close 
astern  of  us,  the  commanding  o£Qcer  called  out  to  the  captain 
and  told  him  our  case ;  he  inquired  who  the  master  was,  and 
was  answered  from  the  forecastle  by  the  man  himself,  who 
told  him  '  he  was  old  KiUick,  and  that  was  enough.'  I  went 
forward  with  this  experienced  mariner,  who  pointed  out  the 
channel  to  me  as  we  passed ;  showing  me  by  the  ripple  and 
color  of  the  water  where  there  was  any  danger,  and  distin- 
guishing the  places  where  there  were  ledges  of  rocks  (to  me 
invisible)  from  banks  of  sand,  mud,  or  gravel  He  gave  his 
orders  with  great  unconcern,  joked  with  the  sounding-boats 
which  lay  off  on  each  side  with  different  colored  flags  for 
OUT  guidance;  and  when  any  of  them  called  to  him  and 
pointed  to  the  deepest  water,  he  answered :  '  Ay,  ay,  my  dear, 
chalk  it  down,  a  damned  dangerous  navigation,  eh  I  If  you 
don't  make  a  sputter  about  it  you  11  get  no  credit  in  Eng- 
.land.'  After  we  had  cleared  this  remarkable  place,  where 
the  channel  forms  a  complete  zig-zag,  the  master  called  to  bis 
mate  to  give  the  helm  to  somebody  else,  saying, '  Damn  me 
if  there  are  not  a  thousand  places  in  the  Thames  fifty  times 
more  hazardous  than  this ;  I  am  ashamed  that  Englishmen 
should  make  such  a  rout  about  it.'  The  Frenchman  asl^ed 
me  if  the  captain  had  not  been  there  before.  I  assured  him 
in  the  negative ;  upon  which  he  viewed  him  with  great  atten- 
tion, liftmg  at  the  same  time  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven 
with  astonishment  and  fervency." 
Vaudreail  was  blamed  for  not  planting  cannon  at  a  cer- 
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tain  pl&teaa  on  the  side  of  the  mouctain  of  Cape  Toormeate, 
where  the  giumers  would  have  been  inacceesiblfl,  and  whence 
they  could  have  battered  evety  passing  ship  with  a  plunging 
fire.  As  it  was,  the  whole  fleet  sailed  safely  through.  On 
the  twenty-sixth  they  were  all  anchored  off  the  south  shore 
of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  a  few  miles  from  Quebec ;  and, 
writes  Knox,  "  here  we  are  entertained  with  a  most  agree- 
able prospect  of  a  delightful  country  on  every  side ;  wind- 
mills, watermills,  churches,  chapels,  and  compact  farmhouses, 
all  built  with  stone,  and  covered,  some  with  wood,  and  others 
with  straw.  The  lands  appear  to  be  everywhere  well  culti- 
vated; and  with  the  help  of  my  glasB  I  can  discern  that 
they  are  sowed  with  flax,  wheat,  barley,  peas,  etc.,  and  the 
groundfl  are  enclosed  with  wooden  pales.  The  weatber 
to-day  is  agreeably  warm.  A  light  fog  sometimes  hangs 
over  the  highlands,  but  in  the  river  we  have  a  fine  clear 
air.  In  the  curve  of  the  river,  while  we  were  under  sail, 
we  had  a  transient  view  of  a  stupendous  natural  curiosity 
called  the  waterfall  of  Montmorenci." 

That  night  Lieutenant  Meech,  with  forty  New  England 
rangers,  landed  on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  found  a  body 
of  armed  inhabitants,  who  tried  to  surround  him.  He  beat 
them  off,  and  took  possession  of  a  neighboring  farmhouse, 
where  he  remained  till  daylight ;  then  pursued  the  enemy, 
and  found  that  they  had  crossed  to  the  north  shor&  The 
whole  army  now  landed,  and  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach. 
As  they  were  kept  there  for  aome  time,  Knox  and  several 
brother  officers  went  to  visit  the  neighborii^  church  of  St 
Laurent,  where  they  foimd  a  letter  from  the  parish  priest, 
directed  to  "Hie  Worthy  Officers  of  the  British  Army," 
praying  that  they  would  protect  the  sacred  edifice,  and  also 
his  own  adjoining  house,  and  adding,  with  somewhat  needless 
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civility,  that  he  wished  they  had  come  sooner,  that  they 
might  have  enjoyed  the  asparagus  and  radishes  of  his  garden, 
now  unhappily  goiag  to  seed.  The  letter  concluded  with 
many  compliments  and  good  wishes,  in  which  the  Britons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  saw  only  "  the  frothy  politeness  so 
peculiar  to  the  French."  The  army  marched  westward  and 
encamped.    Wolfe,  with  his  chief  engineer,  Major  Mackel- 
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lar,  and  an  escort  of  light  infantry,  advanced  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  island. 

Here  he  could  see,  in  part,  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
task  he  had  undertaken.  Before  him,  three  or  four  miles 
away,  Quebec  sat  perched  upon  her  rock,  a  congregation  of 
stone  houses,  churches,  palaces,  convents,  and  hospitals; 
the  green  trees  of  the  Seminary  garden  and  the  spires  of 
the  Cathedral,  the  TTrsulines,  the  R^collets,  and  the  Jesuits. 
Beyond  rose  the  loftier  height  of  Gape  Diamond,  edged 
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with  palisades  and  capped  with  redoubt  and  parapet  Bat- 
teries frowned  everywhere  ;  the  Chateau  battery,  the  Clergy 
battery,  the  Hospital  battery,  on  the  rook  above,  and  the 
Soyal,  Dauphin's,  and  Queen's  batteries  on  the  strand,  where 
the  dwellings  and  warehouses  of  the  lower  town  dusteied 
beneath  the  clifF. 

Fidl  in  sight  lay  the  fu-extended  camp  of  Montcalm, 
stretching  from  the  St.  Charles,  beneath  the  city  walls,  to 
the  chasm  and  cataract  of  the  Montmorenci  From  the 
cataract  to  the  river  of  Beauport,  its  front  was  covered  by 
earthworks  along  the  brink  of  abrupt  and  lofty  heights; 
and  from  the  river  of  Beauport  to  the  St.  Charles,  by  broad 
flats  of  mud  swept  by  the  fire  of  redoubts,  intrenchments, 
a  floating  battery,  and  the  city  itself.  Above  the  city. 
Cape  Diamond  hid  the  view ;  but  could  Wolfe  have  looked 
beyond  it,  be  would  have  beheld  a  prospect  still  more  dis- 
heartening. Here,  mile  after  mile,  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
walled  by  a  range  of  steeps,  often  inaccessible,  and  always 
so  difflcult  that  a  few  men  at  the  top  could  hold  an  army  in 
check ;  while  at  Cap-Kouge,  about  eight  miles  distant,  the 
high  plateau  was  cleft  by  the  channel  of  a  stream  which 
formed  a  line  of  defence  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Montmo- 
rencL  Quebec  was  a  natural  fortress.  Bougainville  had 
long  before  examined  the  position,  and  reported  that  "1^ 
the  help  of  intrenchments,  easily  and  quickly  made,  and  de- 
fended by  three  or  four  thousand  men,  I  think  the  city 
would  be  safe.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  English  will  make 
any  attempt  against  it ;  but  they  may  have  the  madness  to 
do  so,  and  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  against  surprise." 

Not  four  thousand  men,  but  four  times  four  thousand,  now 
stood  in  its  defence ;  and  their  chiefs  wisely  resolved  not  to 
throw  away  the  advantages  of  their  position.    Nothing  more 
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was  hetvd  of  Vaudreuil's  bold  plan  of  attacking  the  invaders 
at  Uieir  landing ;  and  Montcalm  had  declared  that  he  would 
play  the  part,  not  of  Hannibal,  but  of  Fabius.  His  plan 
was  to  avoid  a  general  battle,  run  no  rlaks,  and  protract 
the  defence  till  the  resources  of  the  enemy  were  exhausted, 
or  till  approachii^  winter  forced  them  to  withdraw.  Suc- 
cess was  almost  certain  but  for  one  contii^ncy.  Amherst, 
with  a  force  larger  than  that  of  Wolfe,  was  moving  against 
Tioondert^  If  he  should  capture  it,  and  advance  into 
the  colony,  Montcalm  would  be  forced  to  weaken  his  army 
by  sendiog  strong  detachments  to  oppose  him.  Here  was 
Wolfe's  best  hope.  This  foiling,  his  only  chance  was  in 
audacity.  The  game  was  desperate ;  but,  intrepid  gamester 
as  be  was  in  war,  he  was  a  man,  in  the  last  resort,  to  stake 
everything  on  the  cast  of  the  dice. 

The  elements  declared  for  France.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  when  Wolfe's  army  landed,  a  violent  squall  swept  over 
the  St.  Lawrence,  dashed  the  ships  together,  drove  several 
ashore,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  flat-boats  from  which 
the  troops  had  just  disembarked.  "  I  never  saw  so  much 
distress  among  shipping  in  my  whole  life,"  writes  an  officer 
to  a  friend  in  Boston.  Fortunately  the  storm  subsided  as 
quickly  as  it  rosa  VaudreuQ  saw  that  the  hoped-for  deliv- 
erance had  failed ;  and  aa  the  tempest  had  not  destroyed 
the  British  fleet,  ha  resolved  to  try  the  virtue  of  his  fire- 
ships.  "  I  am  afraid,"  says  Montcalm,  "  that  they  have  cost 
us  a  million,  and  will  bo  good  for  nothing  after  alL"  This 
remained  to  be  seen.  Vaudreuil  gave  the  chief  command 
of  them  to  a  naval  officer  named  Delouohe ;  and  on  the 
evenii^  of  the  twenty-eightb,  after  long  consultation  and 
much  debate  amoi^  their  respective  captains,  they  set  sail 
together  at  ten  o'clock.     The  night  was  moonless  and  dark. 
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La  less  than  aD  bout  tbey  were  at  the  eotrance  of  the  nortJi 
chaoneL  Belouche  had  been  all  enthusiasm;  but  as  he 
neared  the  danger  his  nerves  failed,  and  he  set  fire  to  his 
ship  half  an  hour  too  soon,  the  rest  following  his  example. 
There  was  an  English  outpost  at  the  Point  oE  Orleans; 
and,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  sentries  descried  through  the 
gloom  tbe  ghostly  outlines  of  the  approaching  shipe.  As  they 
gazed,  these  mysterioua  strangers  began  to  dart  tongues  of 
flame ;  fire  ran  like  lightning  up  their  masts  and  sails,  and 
then  they  burst  out  like  volcanoes.  FiUed  as  they  were  with 
pitdi,  tar,  and  every  manner  of  combustible,  mixed  with 
fireworks,  bombs,  grenades,  and  old  cannon,  swivels,  and 
muskets  loaded  to  the  throat,  the  effect  was  terrific  The 
troops  at  the  Point,  amazed  at  the  sudden  eruption,  the  din 
of  the  explosions,  and  the  showers  of  grapeshot  that  rattled 
among  the  trees,  lost  their  wits  and  fled.  The  blazing 
dragons  hissed  and  roared,  spouted  sheets  of  fire,  vomited 
smoke  in  black,  pitchy  volumes  and  vast  illumined  douds, 
and  shed  their  infernal  glare  on  the  distant  city,  the  tents 
of  Montcalm,  and  tbe  long  red  lines  of  the  British  army, 
drawn  up  in  array  of  battle,  lest  the  French  should  cross 
from  their  encampments  to  attack  them  in  the  confusion. 
Kqoz  calls  the  display  "  tbe  grandest  fireworks  that  can 
possibly  be  coneeived."  Yet  the  fireships  did  no  other  harm 
than  burning  alive  one  of  their  own  captains  and  six  or 
seven  of  his  Bailors  who  failed  to  escape  in  their  boats.. 
Some  of  them  ran  ashore  before  reaching  the  fleet;  the 
others  were  seized  by  the  intrepid  English  sailors,  who, 
approaching  in  their  boats,  threw  grappling-ircms  upon  them 
and  towed  them  towards  land,  till  they  swung  round  and 
stranded.  Here,  after  venting  their  fury  for  a  while,  they 
subsided  into  quiet  conflagration,  which  lasted  till  moroiog. 
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y&udreuil  watched  the  result  of  his  experimetit  from  the 
steeple  of  the  church  at  Beauport ;  then  returned,  dejected, 
to  Quebec. 

Wolfe  longed  to  fight  his  enemy ;  but  his  sagacious  enemy 
would  not  gratify  him.  From  the  heights  of  Beauport,  the 
rock  of  Quebec,  or  the  summit  of  Cape  Diamond,  Montcalm 
could  look  down  on  the  river  and  Its  shores  as  on  a  map, 
and  watch  each  movement  of  the  invaders.  He  was  hopeful, 
perhaps  confident ;  and  for  a  month  or  more  be  wrote  almost 
daily  to  Bourlamaque  at  Ticonderoga,  in  a  cheerful,  and  often 
a  jocose  vein,  mingling  orders  and  instructions  with  pleasan- 
tries and  bits  of  news.  Yet  his  vigilance  was  unceasing. 
"  We  pass  every  night  in  bivouac,  or  else  sleep  in  our  clothes. 
Perhaps  you  are  doing  as  much,  my  dear  Bourlamaque." 

Of  the  two  commanders,  Vaudreuil  was  the  more  sanguine, 
and  professed  full  faith  that  all  would  go  well.  He  too  ooi» 
resptmded  with  Bourlamaque,  to  whom  he  gave  hia  opinion, 
founded  on  the  reports  of  deserters,  that  Wolfe  had  no  chance 
of  success  unless  Amherst  should  come  to  his  aid.  This  he 
pronounced  impossible;  and  be  expressed  a  strong  desire 
that  the  English  would  attack  him,  "so  that  we  may  rid 
ourselves  of  them  at  once."  He  was  courageous,  except  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  danger,  and  failed  only  when  the 
crisis  came. 

Wolfe,  held  in  check  at  every  other  point,  had  one  move- 
ment in  his  power.  He  could  seize  the  heights  of  Point 
Levi,  opposite  the  city ;  and  this,  along  with  his  occupation 
of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  would  give  him  command  of  the 
Basin  of  Quebec.  Thence  also  he  could  fire  on  the  place 
across  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  here  less  than  a  mile  wide. 
The  movement  was  b^un  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- 
ninth,  when,  shivering  in  a  north  wind  and  a  sharp  frost,  a 
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part  of  MoDcktoD's  brigade  was  ferried  over  tx>  Beaumont,  on 
the  south  Bhore,  and  the  rest  followed  in  the  morning.  The 
rangers  had  a  brush  with  a  party  of  Canadians,  whom  they 
drove  off,  and  the  regulars  then  landed  tmopposed.  Monck- 
ton  ordered  a  proclamation,  signed  by  Wolfe,  to  be  posted  on 
the  door  of  the  parish  church.  It  called  on  the  Canadians, 
in  peremptory  terms,  to  stand  neutral  in  the  contest,  promised 
them,  if  they  did  so,  full  protection  in  prepay  and  religioo, 
and  threatened  that,  if  they  presumed  to  resist  the  invaders, 
their  houses,  goods,  and  harvests  should  be  destroyed,  and 
their  churches  despoiled.  As  soon  as  the  troops  were  out  of 
sight  the  inhabitants  took  down  the  placard  and  carried  it  to 
Vaudreuil. 

The  brigade  marched  along  the  river  road  to  Point  Levi, 
drove  off  a  body  of  French  and  Indians  posted  in  the  church, 
and  took  possession  of  the  houses  and  the  surroundii^  heights^ 
In  the  morning  they  were  intrenching  themselves,  when  they 
were  greeted  by  a  brisk  fire  from  the  edge  of  the  woods.  It 
came  from  a  party  of  Indians,  whom  the  rangers  presently 
put  to  flight,  and,  imitating  their  own  ferocity,  scalped  nine 
of  them.  Wolfe  came  over  to  the  camp  on  the  next  day, 
went  with  an  escort  to  tie  heights  opposite  Quebec,  exam- 
ined it  with  a  spy-glass,  and  chose  a  position  from  which  to 
bombard  it.  Cannon  and  mortars  were  brought  ashore,  fas- 
cines and  gabions  made,  intrenchments  thrown  up,  and  bat- 
teries planted.  Knox  came  over  from  the  main  camp,  and 
says  that  he  had  "a  most  agreeable  view  of  the  city  of 
Quebea  It  is  a  very  fair  object  for  our  artillery,  particularly 
the  lower  town."  But  why  did  Wolfe  wish  to  bombard  it  ? 
Its  fortifications  were  but  little  exposed  to  his  fire,  and  to 
knock  its  houses,  convents,  and  churches  to  pieces  would 
bring  him  so  nearer  to  his  object.    His  guns  at  Point  Levi 
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could  destrc^  the  city,  but  could  not  capture  it ;  yet  doubt- 
less they  would  have  good  moral  effect,  discourage  the 
French,  and  cheer  his  own  soldiers  with  the  Mattering  belief 
that  they  were  achieving  something. 

The  guns  of  Quebec  showered  balls  and  bombs  upon  his 
workmen ;  but  they  still  toiled  on,  and  the  French  saw  the 
i&tal  batteries  fast  growing  to  completion.  The  citizens, 
alarmed  at  the  threatened  destruction,  b^ged  the  governor 
for  leave  to  cross  the  river  and  dislo(^e  their  assailants.  At 
length  he  consented.  A  party  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
was  made  up  of  armed  burghers,  Canadians  from  the  camp, 
a  few  Indians,  some  pupils  of  the  Seminary,  and  about  a 
Jiundxed  volunteers  from  the  regulars,  Dumas,  an  experi- 
enced officer,  took  command  of  them;  and,  going  up  to 
Sillery,  they  crossed  the  river  on  the  night  of  the  twelfth 
of  July.  They  had  hardly  climbed  the  heights  of  the  south 
shore  when  they  grew  exceedingly  nervous,  though  the  enemy 
was  still  three  miles  off.  The  Seminary  scholars  fired  on 
some  of  their  own  party,  whom  they  mistook  for  Ei^lish ; 
and  the  same  mishap  was  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time. 
A  panic  seized  the  whole  body,  and  Dumas  could  not  control 
them.  They  turned  and  made  for  their  canoes,  rolling  over 
each  other  as  they  rushed  down  the  heights,  and  reappeared 
at  Quebec  at  six  in  the  morning,  overwhelmed  with  despair 
and  shame. 

The  presentiment  of  the  unhappy  buigbers  proved  too 
true.  The  English  batteries  fell  to  their  work,  and  the 
families  of  the  town  fled  to  the  country  for  safety.  In  a 
single  day  eighteen  houses  and  the  cathedral  were  burned 
by  exploding  shells ;  and  fiercer  and  fiercer  the  storm  of  fire 
and  iron  hailed  upon  Quebec 

Wcdfe  did  not  rest  content  with  disb«ssing  his  enemy. 
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With  an  ardor  and  a  daring  that  no  difficulties  could  cool, 
be  sought  means  to  strike  an  effective  blow.  It  was  nothing 
to  lay  Quebec  in  ruins  if  he  could  not  defeat  the  army  that 
protected  it.  To  land  from  boata  and  attack  Montcabn  in 
front,  through  the  mud  of  the  Beauport  flats  or  up  the  heighta 
along  the  neighboring  shore,  was  an  enterprise  too  rash  even 
for  his  temerity.  It  might,  however,  be  possible  to  land 
below  the  cataract  of  Montmorenci,  cross  that  stream  higher 
up,  and  strike  the  French  army  in  flank  or  rear ;  and  he  had 
no  sooner  secured  his  positions  at  the  points  of  Levi  and 
Orleans,  than  he  addressed  himself  to  this  attempt. 

On  the  eighth  seveml  frigates  and  a  bomb-ketch  took  their 
stations  before  the  camp  of  the  Chevalier  de  Livis,  who,  with 
his  division  of  Canadian  militia,  occupied  the  heights  aloi^ 
the  St  Lawrence  just  above  the  cataract.  Here  they  shelled 
and  cannonaded  him  aU  day;  tbougb,  from  bis  elevated 
position,  with  very  little  effect  Towards  evening  the  troops 
on  the  Foint  of  Orleans  broke  up  their  camp.  Major  Hardy, 
with  a  detachment  of  marines,  was  left  to  hold  that  poet 
while  the  rest  embarked  at  night  in  the  boats  of  the  fleet 
They  were  the  brigades  of  Townshend  and  Murray,  consist- 
ing of  five  battalions,  with  a  body  of  grenadiers,  light  infantry, 
and  rangers,  —  in  all  three  thousand  men.  They  landed  be- 
fore daybreak  in  front  of  the  parish  of  L'Ange  Gardien,  a 
Uttle  below  the  cataract.  The  only  opposition  was  from  a 
troop  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  whom  they  routed,  after 
some  loss,  climbed  the  heights,  gained  the  plateau  above, 
and  began  to  intrench  themselves.  A  company  of  rangers, 
supported  by  detachments  of  r^ulars,  was  sent  into  the 
neighboring  forest  to  protect  the  parties  who  were  cutting 
fascines,  and  apparently,  also,  to  look  for  a  fording-place. 

L4via,  with  his  Scotch-Jacobite  aide-de-camp,  Johnston^ 
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had  vatched   the  movements  of   Wolfe  from   the  heights 
across  the  cataract.     JohnstODe  says  that  he  asked  his  com- 
mander if  he  was  sure  there  was  no  ford  higher  up  on  t^e 
Montmoreiici,   by   which    the   English   could   cross.     L^vis 
averred  that  there  was  none,  and  that  he  himself  had  exam- 
ined the  stream  to  its  source;  on  which  a  Canadian  who 
stood  by  whispered  to  the  aide-de-cfunp :  "The  general  is 
mistaken;  there  is  a  ford."     Johnstone  told  this  to  L^vis, 
who  would  not  believe  it,  and 
so  browbeat  the  Canadian  that 
he  dared  not  repeat  what  he 
had  said.    Johnstone,  taking 
him  aside,  told  him  to  go  and 
find  somebody  who  had  lately 
crossed  the  ford,  and  bring 
him  at  once  to  the  general's 
quartera ;  whereupon  he  soon 
reappeared  with  a  man  who 
affirmed  that  he  had  crossed 
it  the  night  before  with  a  sack 

of  wheat  on  his  back.     A  de- 

Chmalier  de  Lisia 
tachment    was    immediately 

sent  to  the  place,  with  orders  to  intrench  itself,  and  Repen- 
tigny,  lieutenant  of  L^vis,  was  posted  not  far  off  with  eleven 
hundred  Canadians. 

Four  hundred  Indians  passed  the  ford  under  the  partisan 
Langlade,  discovered  Wolfe's  detachment,  hid  themselves, 
and  sent  their  commander  to  tell  Eepentigny  that  there  was 
a  body  of  English  in  the  forest,  who  might  aU  be  destroyed 
if  he  would  come  over  at  once  with  his  Canadians.  Eepen- 
tigny sent  for  orders  to  L^vis,  and  L^vis  sent  for  orders  to 
Vaudreuil,  whose  quarteis  were  three  or  four  miles  distant. 
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Yaudreuil  answered  that  no  risk  should  be  run,  and  that 
he  would  come  and  see  to  the  matter  himaelt  It  was  about 
two  hours  before  he  arrived;  and  meanwhile  the  Indiana 
grew  impatient,  rose  from  their  hiding-place,  fired  on  the 
rangers,  and  drove  them  back  with  heavy  loss  upon  the 
regulars,  who  stood  their  ground,  and  at  last  repulsed 
the  assailants.  The  Indians  recrossed  the  ford  with  thirty- 
six  scalps.  If  Bepentigny  bad  advanced,  and  L^vis  had 
followed  with  his  main  body,  the  consequences  to  the  Eng- 
lish might  have  been  serious;  for,  as  Johnstone  remarks, 
"  a  Canadian  in  the  woods  is  worth  three  disciplined  soldiers, 
as  a  soldier  in  a  plain  is  worth  three  Canadians."  Yaudreuil 
called  a  council  of  war.  The  question  was  whether  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  dislotlge  Wolfe's  main  force. 
Montcalm  and  the  governor  were  this  time  of  one  mind, 
and  both  thought  it  inexpedient  Co  attfick,  with  militia,  a 
body  of  regular  troops  whose  numbers  and  position  were 
imperfectly  known.  Bigot  gave  his  voice  for  the  attack.  He 
was  overruled,  and  Wolfe  was  left  to  fortify  himself  in  peace. 
His  occupation  of  the  heights  of  Montmorenci  exposed 
him  to  great  risks.  The  left  wing  of  his  army  at  Point  Levi 
was  six  miles  from  its  r^ht  wing  at  the  cataract,  and  Major 
Hardy's  detachment  on  the  Point  of  Orleans  was  between 
them,  separated  from  each  by  a  wide  arm  of  the  St.  Iaw- 
renoe.  Any  one  of  the  three  camps  might  be  overpowered 
before  the  others  could  support  it;  and  Hardy  with  bis 
small  force  was  above  all  in  danger  of  beii^  cut  to  pieces. 
But  the  French  kept  persistently  on  the  defensive;  and  after 
the  failure  of  Dumas  to  dislodge  the  English  from  Point 
Levi,  Yaudreuil  would  not  hear  of  another  such  attempt 
Wolfe  was  soon  weD  intrenched;  but  it  was  easier  to 
.  himself  than  to  strike  at  his  enemy.    Montcalm, 
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when  urged  to  attack  him,  is  said  to  have  answered :  "  Let 
him  amuse  himself  where  he  is.  If  we  drive  him  o£f  he  may 
go  to  aome  place  where  he  can  do  us  harm."  His  late  move- 
ment, however,  had  a  discouraging  effect  on  the  Canadians, 
who  now  for  the  first  time  b^;an  to  desert  His  batteries,  too, 
played  across  the  chasm  of  Montmorenci  upon  the  left  wing 
of  the  Frendi  army  with  an  effect  extremely  annoying. 

The  position  of  the  hostile  forces  was  a  remarkable  one. 
They  were  separated  by  the  vast  gorge  that  opens  upon  the 
St.  Lawrence;  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  precipices,  their 
brows  crested  with  forests,  and  their  steep  brown  sides 
scantily  feathered  with  stunted  birch  and  fir.  Lito  this 
abyss  leaps  the  Montmorenci  with  one  headlong  plunge  of 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  a  living  column  of  snowy 
white,  with  its  spray,  its  foam,  its  mists,  and  its  rainbows ; 
then  spreads  itself  in  broad  thin  sheets  over  a  floor  of  rock 
and  gravel,  and  creeps  tamely  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was 
but  a  gunshot  across  the  gulf,  and  the  sentinels  on  each  side 
watched  each  other  over  the  roar  and  turmoil  of  the  cataract. 
Captain  Knox,  coming  one  day  from  Point  Levi  to  receive 
orders  from  Wolfe,  improved  a  spare  hour  to  visit  this  mar- 
vel of  nature.  "  I  had  very  nigh  paid  dear  for  my  inquisitive- 
oess ;  for  while  I  stood  on  the  eminence  I  was  hastily  called 
to  by  one  of  our  sentinels,  when,  throwing  my  eyes  about,  I 
saw  a  Frenchman  creeping  under  the  eastern  extremity  of 
their  breastwork  to  fire  at  me.  This  obliged  me  to  retire  as 
fast  as  I  could  out  of  his  reach,  and,  making  up  to  the  sentry 
to  thank  him  for  his  attention,  he  told  me  the  fellow  had 
snapped  his  piece  twice,  and  the  second  time  it  flashed  in 
the  pan  at  the  instant  I  turned  away  from  the  FalL" 
Another  officer,  less  fortunate,  had  a  leg  broken  by  a  shot 
from  the  opposite  cliffs. 
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Da^  after  day  went  hy,  and  the  invadera  made  no  ptt^resB. 
Flags  of  truce  passed  often  between  the  hostile  camps. 
"  You  will  demolish  the  town,  no  doubt,"  said  the  bearer  of 
one  of  them,  "  but  you  shall  never  get  inside  of  it,"  To 
which  Wolfe  replied :  "  I  will  have  Quebec  if  I  stay  here  till 
the  end  of  November."  Sometimes  the  heat  waa  intense, 
and  sometimes  there  were  floods  of  summer  rain  that  inun- 
dated the  tents.  Along  the  river,  from  the  Montmoroici  to 
Point  Levi,  there  were  ceaseless  artillery  fights  between  gun- 
boats, frigates,  and  batteries  on  shore.  Bands  of  IndiaJis 
infested  the  outskirts  of  the  camps,  killing  sentries  and 
patrols.  The  rangers  chased  them  through  the  woods ;  there 
were  brisk  skirmishes,  and  scalps  lost  and  won.  Sometimes 
the  regulars  took  part  in  these  forest  battles ;  and  once  it  waa 
announced,  in  orders  of  the  day,  that  "  the  general  has  ordered 
two  sheep  and  some  rum  to  Captain  Coanan's  company  of 
grenadiers  for  the  spirit  they  showed  this  morning  in  push- 
ing those  scoundrels  of  Indians."  The  Indians  complained 
that  the  British  soldiers  were  learning  how  to  fight,  and  no 
longer  stood  etill  in  a  mass  to  be  shot  at,  as  in  Braddock's 
time.  The  Canadian  eoureuri  de  bois  mixed  with  their  red 
aUies  and  wore  their  livery.  One  of  them  was  caught  on 
the  eighteenth.  He  was  naked,  daubed  red  and  blue,  and 
adorned  with  a  bunch  of  painted  feathers  dangling  from  the 
top  of  his  bead.  He  and  his  companions  used  the  scalping- 
knif e  as  freely  as  the  Indians  themselves ;  nor  were  the  New 
England  raiders  much  behind  them  in  this  respect,  till  an 
order  came  from  Wolfe  forbidding  "  the  inhuman  practice  of 
scalping,  except  when  the  enemy  are  Indians,  or  Canadians 
dressed  like  Indians." 

A  part  of  the  fleet  worked  up  into  liie  Basin,  beyond  the 
Point  of  Orleans;  and  here,  on  the  warm  summer  nights, 
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officers  and  men  watched  the  cannon  flashing  and  thundering 
from  the  he^hta  of  Montmorenci  on  one  side,  and  those  of 
Point  Levi  on  the  other,  and  the  bombs  sailii^  through  the 
air  in  fiery  samiciicles.  Often  ihe  gloom  was  lighted  up  by 
the  blaze  of  the  burning  houses  of  Quebec,  kindled  by  incen- 
diary shells.  Both  the  lower  and  the  upper  town  were  neatly 
deserted  by  Che  inhabitants,  some  retreating  into  the  country, 
and  some  into  the  suburb  of  St.  Eoch ;  while  the  Ursulines 
and  Hospital  nuns  abandoned  their  convents  to  seek  harbor- 
age beyond  the  range  of  shot.  The  city  was  a  prey  to  robbers, 
who  pillaged  the  empty  houses,  till  an  order  came  from  head- 
quarters promising  the  gallows  to  all  who  should  be  caught. 
News  reached  the  French  that  Niagara  was  attacked,  and 
that  the  army  of  Amherst  was  moving  against  Ticonderc^ 
The  Canadians  deserted  more  and  more.  They  were  dis- 
heartened by  the  defensive  attitude  in  which  both  Yaudreuil 
and  Montcalm  steadily  persisted ;  and  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  rapid  raids,  sudden  strokes,  and  a  quick  return  to 
their  homes,  they  tired  of  long  weeks  of  inaction.  The  Eng- 
lish patrols  caught  one  of  them  as  he  was  passii^  the  time 
in  fishing.  "He  seemed  to  be  a  subtle  old  rogue,"  says 
Knox,  "of  seventy  years  of  age,  as  he  told  us.  We  plied 
him  well  with  port  wine,  and  then  his  heart  was  more  open ; 
and  seeing  that  we  laughed  at  the  exaggerated  accounts  he 
had  given  us,  he  said  he '  wished  the  afi^air  was  well  over, 
one  way  or  the  other ;  that  his  countrymen  were  all  discon- 
tented, and  would  either  surrender,  or  disperse  and  act  a 
neutral  part,  if  it  were  not  for  the  persuasions  of  their  priests 
and  the  fear  of  being  maltreated  by  the  savages,  with  whom 
they  are  tiireatened  on  all  occasions.' "  A  deserter  reported 
on  the  nineteenth  of  July  that  nothii^  but  dread  of  the 
Indians  kept  the  Canadians  in  the  camp. 
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Wolfe's  proclamation,  at  first  imavailing,  waa  now  taking 
effect.  A  large  number  of  Canadian  prisoners,  brou^t  in 
on  the  twenty-fifth,  declared  that  their  countiymen  would 
gladly  accept  his  offers  but  for  the  threats  of  their  comman- 
ders that  if  they  did  so  the  Indians  should  be  set  upon  them. 
The  prisoners  said  further  that  "  they  had  been  under  appre* 
hension  for  several  days  past  of  having  a  body  «f  four  hun- 
dred barbarians  sent  to  rifle  their  parish  and  habitations." 
Such  threats  were  not  wholly  effectual  A  French  chronicler 
of  the  time  says:  "The  Canadians  showed  their  disgust 
every  day,  and  deserted  at  eveiy  opportunity,  in  spite  of  the 
means  taken  to  prevent  thenL"  "The  people  were  intimi- 
dated, seeing  all  our  army  kept  in  one  body  and  solely  on 
the  defensive ;  while  the  English,  though  far  less  numerous, 
divided  their  forces,  and  undertook  various  bold  enterprises 
without  meeting  resistance." 

On  the  eighteenth  the  English  accomplished  a  feat  which 
promised  important  results.  The  French  commanders  had 
thought  it  impossible  for  any  hostile  ship  to  pass  the  bat- 
teries of  Quebec ;  but  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  favored 
by  the  wind,  and  covered  by  a  furious  cannonade  from  Point 
Levi,  the  ship  "  Sutherland,"  with  a  frigate  and  several  small 
vessels,  sailed  safely  by  and  reached  the  river  above  the 
town.  Here  they  at  once  attacked  and  destroyed  a  fireship 
and  some  small  craft  that  they  found  there.  Kow,  for  the 
first  time,  it  became  necessary  for  Montcalm  to  weaken  his 
army  at  Beauport  by  sending  six  hundred  men,  under 
Dumas,  to  defend  the  accessible  points  in  the  line  of  preci- 
pices between  Quebec  and  Oap-Bouge.  Several  hundred 
more  were  sent  on  the  next  day,  when  it  became  known 
that  the  English  had  dragged  a  fleet  of  boats  over  Point  Levi, 
launched  them  above  the  town,  and  despatched  troops  to 
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embark  in  them.  Thus  a  new  feature  was  introduced  into 
the  siege  operations,  and  danger  had  risen  on  a  Bide  where 
the  French  thought  themselves  safe.  On  Uie  other  hand, 
Wolfe  had  become  more  vuhierable  than  ever.  His  army 
was  now  divided,  not  into  three  parts,  but  into  four,  each  so 
far  from  the  rest  that,  in  case  of  sudden  attack,  it  must  defend 
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itself  alraie.    That  Montcalm  did  not  improve  his  opportunity 
was  apparently  due  to  want  of  confidence  in  his  militia. 

The  force  above  the  town  did  not  lie  idle.  On  tiie  night 
of  the  twentieth.  Colonel  Garleton,  with  six  hundred  men, 
rowed  eighteen  miles  up  the  river,  and  landed  at  Pointe-auz- 
Trembles,  on  the  north  shore.  Here  some  of  the  families  of 
Quebec  had  sought  asylum;  and  Wolfe  had  been  told  by 
prisoners  that  not  only  were  stores  in  great  quantity  to  be 
found  here,  but  also  letters  and  papers  throwing  light  on  the 
French  plans.  Garleton  and  hia  men  drove  off  a  band  of 
Indians  who  fired  on  them,  and  spent  a  quiet  day  around  the 
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parish  church ;  but  found  few  papers,  and  still  fewer  stores. 
They  withdrew  towards  evening,  carryir^  with  them  nearly 
a  hundred  women,  children,  and  old  men;  and  they  were 
no  sooner  gone  than  the  Indians  returned  to  plunder  the 
empty  houses  of  their  unfortunate  allies.  The  prisoners 
were  treated  with  great  kindness.  The  ladies  amoi^  them 
were  entertained  at  aupper  by  Wolfe,  who  jested  with  them 
on  the  caution  of  the  French  generals,  sayii^ :  "  I  have 
given  good  chances  to  attack  me,  and  am  surprised  that  they 
have  not  profited  by  them."  On  the  next  day  the  prisoner 
were  all  sent  to  Quebec  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

Thus  far  Wolfe  had  refrained  from  executing  the  threats  he 
had  afBxed  the  month  before  to  the  church  of  Beaumont  But 
now  lie  issued  another  proclamation.  It  declared  that  the 
Canadians  had  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  the  offers  he 
had  made  them,  and  that  he  had  therefore  ordered  his  Mght 
troops  to  ravage  their  country  and  bring  them  prisoners  to 
his  camp.  Such  of  the  Canadian  militia  as  belonged  to  the 
parishes  near  Quebec  were  now  in  a  sad  dilemma ;  for  Mont^ 
calm  threatened  them  on  one  side,  and  Wolfe  on  the  other. 
They  might  desert  to  their  homes,  or  they  might  stand  by  Uieir 
colors ;  in  the  one  case  their  houses  were  to  be  humed  hy 
French  savages,  and  in  the  other  hy  British  light  infantry. 

Wolfe  at  once  gave  orders  in  accord  with  his  late  procla- 
mation; but  he  commanded  that  no  church  should  be  pro- 
faned, and  no  woman  or  child  injured.  The  first  effects  of 
his  stem  policy  are  thus  recorded  by  £nox :  "  Major  Cal- 
ling's light  infantry  brought  in  this  afternoon  to  our  camp 
two  hundred  and  fifty  male  and  female  prisoners.  Among 
this  number  was  a  very  respectable-looking  priest,  and  about 
forty  men  fit  to  bear  arms.  There  was  almost  an  equal  nnm- 
her  of  black  cattle,  with  about  seventy  sheep  and  lambs,  and 
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a  few  horses.  Brigadier  MoncktOQ  entertained  the  reverend 
&ther  and  some  other  fashionable  personages  in  hifl  tent,  and 
moat  humanel;  ordered  lefreshmeDts  to  all  the  test  of  the 
captives ;  whitdi  noble  example  was  followed  by  the  soldieiy, 
who  generously  crowded  about  those  unhappy  people,  sharing 
their  provisions,  rum,  and  tobacco  with  them.  They  were 
sent  in  the  evening  on  board  of  transports  in  the  river." 
Again,  two  days  later :  "  Colonel  Fraser's  detachment  re- 
turned this  morning,  and  presented  us  with  more  scenes  of 
distress  and  the  dismal  consequences  of  war,  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  wretched  families,  whom  they  brought  in  prisoners, 
with  some  of  their  effects,  and  near  three  hundred  black 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  horses." 

On  the  next  night  the  attention  of  the  excellent  journalist 
was  otherwise  engaged.  Vaudreuil  tried  again  to  bum  the 
English  fleet.  "  Late  last  night,"  writes  £jiox,  under  date  of 
the  twenty-eighth,  "  the  enemy  sent  down  a  most  formidable 
fireraft,  which  consisted  of  a  parcel  of  schooners,  shallops, 
and  stages  chained  together.  It  could  not  be  less  than  a 
hundred  fathoms  in  length,  and  was  covered  with  grenades, 
old  swivels,  gun  and  pistol  barrels  loaded  up  to  their  muzzles, 
and  various  other  inventions  and  combustible  natters.  This 
seemed  to  be  their  last  attempt  against  our  fleet,  which  hap- 
pily miscarried,  as  before ;  for  our  gallant  seamen,  with  their 
usual  expertnees,  grappled  them  before  they  got  down  above 
a  third  part  of  the  Basin,  towed  them  safe  to  shore,  and  left 
them  at  anchor,  continually  repeating.  All 's  ivell.  A  remark- 
able expression  from  some  of  these  intrepid  souls  to  their 
comrades  on  this  occasion  I  must  not  omit,  on  account  of 
its  singular  uncouthness ;  namely ;  '  Damme,  Jack,  didst 
tiiee  ever  take  heU  in  tow  before  ? ' " 

According  to  a  French  account,  this  aquatic  infernal  ma- 
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chine  consisted  of  seventy  lafta,  boats,  and  scbooneis.  Its 
failure  was  due  to  no  sbottcoming  on  the  patt  of  its  coaduo- 
tora;  who,  under  a  biave  Canadian  named  Courval,  acted 
with  coolnesa  and  resolution.  Nothing  saved  the  fleet  but 
tlie  coinage  of  the  sailors,  swarming  out  in  their  boate  to 
fi^t  the  approaching  conflagration. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  Julj.  More  than  h&lf  the  aummer 
was  gone,  and  Quebec  seemed  as  far  as  ever  beyond  the 
grasp  of  Wolfe.  Its  buildings  were  in  ruins,  and  the  neigh- 
boring parishes  were  burned  and  ravaged ;  but  its  living  ram- 
part, the  army  of  Montcalm,  still  lay  in  patient  defiance 
along  the  shores  ot  Beauport,  while  above  the  city  every 
point  where  a  wild  cat  could  dimb  the  precipices  was 
watched  and  guarded,  and  Dumas  with  a  thousand  men  held 
the  impr^;nable  heights  of  Cap-Kouge.  Montcalm  persisted 
in  doing  nothing  that  his  enemy  wished  him  to  da  He 
would  not  fight  on  Wolfe's  terms,  and  Wolfe  resolved  at  last 
to  fight  him  on  his  own;  that  is,  to  attack  his  camp  in  front 

The  plan  was  desperate ;  for,  after  leaving  troops  enough 
to  hold  Point  Levi  and  the  heights  of  Montmorenoi,  less  than 
five  tlionsand  men  would  be  left  to  attack  a  position  of  com- 
manding strength,  where  Montcalm  at  an  hour's  notice  could 
collect  twice  as  many  to  oppose  them.  But  Wolfe  had  a 
boundless  trust  in  the  disciplined  valor  of  his  soldiers,  and 
an  utter  scorn  of  the  militia  who  made  the  greater  part  of 
his  enemy's  force. 

Towards  the  Montmorenci  the  borders  of  the  St  Lawrence 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  extremely  high  and  steep.  At  a  mile 
from  the  goige  of  the  cataract  there  is,  at  high  tide,  a  strand, 
about  the  eighth  of  a  mile  wide,  between  the  foot  of  these 
he^ts  imd  the  river;  and  beyond  this  strand  the  receding 
tide  lays  bare  a  tract  of  mud  nearly  half  a  mile  wide.    At 
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the  edge  of  the  dry  groimd  the  French  had  btdlt  a  redoubt 
mounted  with  cannon,  and  there  were  other  similar  works 
on  the  strand  a  quarter  of  a  mile  nearer  the  cataract.  Wolfe 
could  not  see  from  the  river  that  these  redoubts  were  com- 
manded by  the  musketry  of  the  intrenchments  along  the 
brink  of  the  heights  above.  These  intrenchments  were  so 
constructed  that  they  swept  with  cioss-fires  the  whole  face 
of  the  declivity,  which  was  covered  with  grass,  and  was  very 
steep.  Wolfe  hoped  that,  if  he  attacked  one  of  the  redoubts, 
the  French  would  come  down  to  defend  it,  and  so  bring  on 
a  general  engagement ;  or,  if  they  did  not,  that  he  should 
gain  an  opportunity  of  reconnoitring  the  heights  to  find  some 
point  where  they  could  be  stormed  with  a  chance  of  success. 

In  front  of  the  gorge  of  the  Montmorenci  there  was  a  ford 
during  several  hours  of  low  tide,  so  that  troops  from  the  ad- 
joioiag  English  camp  might  cross  to  co-operate  with  their 
comrades  landii^  in  boats  from  Point  Levi  and  the  Island  of 
Orleans.  On  the  morning  of  the  thirty-first  of  July,  the  tide 
then  being  at  the  flood,  the  French  saw  the  ship  "  Centurion," 
of  sixty-four  guns,  anchor  near  the  Montmorenci  and  open 
fire  on  the  redoubts.  Then  two  armed  transports,  eadi  of 
fourteen  guns,  stood  in  ae  close  as  possible  to  the  firat  re- 
doubt and  fired  upon  it,  stranding  as  the  tide  went  out,  till 
in  the  afternoon  they  lay  bare  upon  the  mud.  At  the  same 
time  a  battery  of  more  than  forty  heavy  pieces,  planted  on 
the  lofty  promontory  beyond  the  Montmorenci,  began  a  furi- 
ous cannonade  upon  the  flank  of  the  French  intrenchments. 
It  did  no  great  harm,  however,  for  the  works  were  protected 
by  a  great  number  of  traverses,  which  stopped  the  shot ;  and 
the  Canadians,  who  manned  this  part  of  the  lines,  held  their 
ground  with  excellent  steadiness. 

About  eleven  o'clock  a  fleet  of  boats  filled  with  troops, 
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chiefly  from  Point  Levi,  appeared  in  the  river  and  hovered 
off  the  shore  west  of  the  parish  church  of  Beauport,  as  if 
meaniDg  to  land  there.  Montcalm  was  perplexed,  doubting 
whether  the  real  attack  was  to  be  made  here,  or  toward  the 
MontmorencL  Hour  after  hour  the  boats  moved  to  and  fro, 
to  increase  his  doubts  and  hide  the  real  design ;  but  he  soon 
became  convinced  that  the  camp  of  L^vis  at  the  Montmo- 
renci  was  the  true  object  of  his  enemy ;  and  about  two 
o'clock  he  went  thither,  greeted  as  he  rode  along  the  lines 
by  shouts  of  Vive  notre  QitUral !  JAvia  had  already  made 
preparations  for  defence  with  his  usual  skilL  His  Canadians 
were  reinforced  by  the  battalions  of  B^m,  Guienne,  and 
Boyal  Boussillon ;  and,  as  the  intenticms  of  Wolfe  became 
certain,  the  r%ht  of  the  camp  was  nearly  abandoned,  the 
main  strength  of  the  army  being  gathered  between  the  river 
of  Beauport  and  the  Montmoreuci,  where,  according  to  a 
French  writer,  there  were,  towards  the  end  of  the  afternoon, 
about  twelve  thousand  men. 

At  half-past  five  o'clock  the  tide  was  out,  and  the  crisis 
came.  The  batteries  across  the  Montmorenci,  the  distant 
batteries  of  Point  Levi,  the  cannon  of  the  "  Centurion,"  and 
those  of  the  two  stranded  ships,  all  opened  together  with  re- 
doubled fury.  The  French  batteries  replied  ;  and,  amid  this 
deafening  roar  of  artillery,  the  English  boate  set  their  troops 
ashore  at  the  edge  of  the  broad  tract  of  sedgy  mud  that  the 
receding  river  had  left  bare.  At  the  same  time  a  column  of 
two  thousand  men  was  seen,  a  mOe  away,  moving  in  perfect 
order  across  the  Montmorenci  ford.  The  first  troops  that 
landed  from  the  boats  were  thirteen  companies  of  grenadiers 
and  a  detachment  of  Boyal  Americans.  They  dashed  swiftly 
forward;  while  at  some  distance  behind  came  Monckton's 
brigade,  composed  of  the  fifteenth,  or  Amherst's  re^jiment^ 
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and  the  seTenty-eighth,  or  Eraser's  Highlanders.  The  day 
had  been  fair  and  warm ;  but  the  sky  was  now  thick  with 
clouds,  and  large  rain-drops  began  to  fall,  the  precursors  of  a 
summer  storm. 

With  the  utmost  precipitation,  without  orders,  and  without 
waiting  for  Monckton'a  brigade  to  come  up,  the  grenadiers 
in  front  made  a  rush  for  the  redoubt  near  the  foot  of  the 
hilL  The  IVendi  abandoned  it ;  but  the  assailants  had  no 
sooner  gained  their  prize  than  the  thronged  heights  above 
blazed  with  musketry,  and  a  tempest  of  bullets  fell  among 
them.  Kothing  daunted,  they  dashed  forward  again,  reserv- 
ing their  fire,  and  struggling  to  climb  the  steep  ascent ;  while, 
with  yells  and  shoute  of  Vive  le  Roi !  the  troops  and  Cana- 
dians at  the  top  poured  upon  Uiem  a  hailstorm  of  musket- 
balla  and  buckshot,  and  dead  and  wounded  in  numbers  rolled 
together  down  the  slope.  At  that  instant  the  clouds  burst, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  "  We  could  not  see  half  way 
down  the  hill,"  saya  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  who  was  at 
this  part  of  the  line.  Ammunition  was  wet  on  both  sides, 
and  the  grassy  steeps  became  so  slippery  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  climb  them.  The  English  say  that  the  storm  saved 
the  French ;  the  French,  with  &B  much  reason,  that  it  saved 
the  English. 

The  baffled  grenadiers  drew  back  into  the  redoubt.  Wolfe 
saw  the  madness  of  persisting,  and  ordered  a  retreat.  The 
rain  ceased,  and  troops  of  Indians  came  down  the  heights  to 
scalp  the  fallen.  Some  of  them  ran  towards  Lieutenant 
Peyton  "of  the  Eoyal  Americans,  as  he  lay  disabled  by  a 
musket-shot  With  his  double-barrelled  gun  he  brought 
down  two  of  his  assailants,  when  a  Highland  sergeant 
snatched  him  in  bis  arms,  dragged  him  half  a  mile  over  the 
mud-flats,  and  placed  him  in  one  of  the  boats.    A  friend  of 
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Peyton,  Captain  Ochterlony,  bad  received  a  mortal  wound, 
and  an  Indian  wotUd  have  scalped  him  but  for  the  generous 
intrepidity  of  a  soldier  of  the  battalion  of  Ouienne ;  who, 
seizing  the  enraged  savage,  held  him  back  tiU  several  French 
ofScers  interposed,  and  had  the  dying  man  carried  to  a  place 
of  safety. 

The  English  retreated  in  good  order,  after  setting  fire  to  the 
two  stranded  vessels.  Those  of  the  grenadiers  and  Royal 
Americans  who  were  left  alive  rowed  for  the  Point  of 
Orleans;  the  fifteenth  raiment  rowed  for  Point  Levi;  and 
the  Highlanders,  led  by  Wolfe  himself,  joined  the  column 
from  beyond  the  Montmorenci,  placing  Uiemselvea  in  its  rear 
as  it  slowly  retired  along  the  fiats  and  across  the  ford,  the 
Indians  yelling  and  the  French  shouting  from  the  heights, 
while  the  British  waved  tbeii  hats,  daring  them  to  oome 
down  and  fight. 

The  grenadiers  and  the  Eoyal  Americans,  who  bad  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  fray,  bore  also  nearly  ail  the  loss ;  which, 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  was  enormous.  Knox  reports 
it  at  four  hundred  and  forty-three,  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  iacluding  one  colonel,  eight  captains,  twenty-one 
lieutenants,  and  Uiree  ensigns. 

Vaudreuil,  delighted,  wrote  to  Bourlamaque  an  account 
of  the  affair.  "  I  have  no  more  anxiety  about  Quebec.  M. 
Wolfe,  I  can  assure  you,  will  make  no  progress.  Luckily  tox 
him,  his  prudence  saved  bim  from  the  consequences  of  his 
mad  enterprise,  and  he  contented  himself  with  losing  about 
five  hundred  of  his  best  soldiers.  Deserters  say  that  he 
will  tiy  us  again  in  a  few  days.  That  is  what  we  want  j 
he  H  find  somebody  to  talk  to  (il  trouvera  d  qm  parler)' 
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THE  HEIGHTS  OF  ABRAHAM* 

WOLFB  was  deeply  moved  by  the  disaster  at  the  heights 
of  Montmorenci,  and  in  a  General  Order  on  (he  next  day 
he  rebuked  the  grenadiers  for  their  precipitation.  "  Such 
impetuous,  irregular,  and  unsoldierlikfl  proceedings  destroy 
all  order,  make  it  impossible  for  the  commanders  to  form 
any  diapositioD  for  an  attack,  and  put  it  out  of  the  gen< 
eral's  power  to  execute  his  plans.  The  grenadiers  could  not 
suppose  that  they  could  beat  the  French  alone." 

The  French  were  elated  by  their  success.  "  Everybody," 
says  the  commissary  Bemiers, "  Uiought  that  the  campaign 
was  as  good  es  ended,  gloriously  for  us."  They  had  been 
sufficiently  confident  even  before  their  victory;  and  the 
bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  told  the  English  officers  that  he 
had  never  imag:ined  they  were  such  fools  as  to  attack 
Quebec  with  so  small  a  force.  Wolfe,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  every  reason  to  despond.  At  the  outset,  before  he  had 
seen  Quebec  and  learned  the  nature  of  the  ground,  he 
had  meant  to  b^in  the  campaign  by  taking  post  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  and  thence  laying  siege  to  the  town ; 
but  he  soon  discovered  that  the  Plains  of  Abraham  were 
hardly  more  within  his  reach  than  was  Quebec  itselL 
Such  hope  as  was  left  him  lay  in  the  composition  of 
Montcalm's  army.  He  respected  the  French  commander, 
and  thought  his  disciplined  soldiers  not  unworthy  of  the 

1  Montolm  anil  Wolfe,  Vol.  II.,  Ch.  XXTII. 
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British  steel;  but  he  held  his  militia  in  high  scorn,  and 
could  he  but  face  them  in  the  open  field,  he  never  doubted 
the  result  But  Montcalm  also  distrusted  them,  and  pei^ 
sisted  in  refusing  the  coveted  battle. 

Wolfe,  therefore,  was  forced  to  the  conviction  that  his 
chances  were  of  the  smallest.  It  is  said  that,  despairing  of 
any  decisive  stroke,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  fortifying  Isle- 
auz-Coudres,  and  leaving  a  part  of  his  troops  there  vhen 
he  sailed  for  home,  against 
another  attempt  in  the  spring. 
The  more  to  weaken  the  ene- 
my and  prepare  his  future 
conquest,  he  began  at  the 
same  time  a  course  of  action 
which  for  his  credit  one  would 
gladly  wipe  from  the  record; 
for,  though  far  from  inhuman, 
he  threw  himself  with  ex- 
traordinary  intensity  into 
whateverwork  he  had  in  hand, 

others  scarcely  more  than  he 
spared  himself.  About  the  middle  of  August  he  issued  a 
third  proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  declaring  that  as  they 
had  refused  his  ofTers  of  protection  and  "had  made  such  un- 
grateful  returns  in  practising  the  most  unchristian  barbari- 
ties against  his  troops  on  all  occasions,  he  could  no  longer 
refrain  in  justice  to  himself  and  his  army  bom  chastising 
them  as  they  deserved."  The  barbarities  in  question  con- 
sisted in  the  frequent  scalping  and  mutilating  of  sentinels 
and  men  on  ontpost  duty,  perpetrated  no  less  by  Canadians 
than  by  Indians.     Wolfe's  object  was  twofold :  first,  to  cause 
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the  militia  to  desert,  and,  secondly,  to  exhatist  the  colony. 
Bangers,  light  infantry,  and  Highlandeis  were  sent  to  waste 
the  settlements  far  and  wid&  Wherever  resistance  was 
offered,  farmhouses  and  villages  were  laid  in  ashes,  though 
chuTXjhes  were  generally  spared.  St.  Paul,  far  bdow  Quebec, 
was  sacked  and  burned,  and  the  settlements  of  the  opposite 
shore  were  partially  destroyed.  The  parishes  of  L'Ange 
Gardien,  Ch&teau  Richer,  and  St.  Joachim  were  wasted  with 
fire  and  sword.  Night  after  night  the  garrison  of  Quebec 
could  see  the  light  of  burning  houses  as  far  down  as  the 
mountain  of  Cape  Tourmente.  Near  St.  Joachim  there  was 
a  severe  skirmish,  followed  by  atrocious  cruelties.  Captain 
Alexander  Montgomery,  of  the  forty-third  regiment,  who 
commanded  the  detachment,  and  who  has  been  most  imjustly 
confounded  with  the  revolutionaiy  general  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  shot  in  cold  blood, 
to  Qxe  indignation  of  his  own  officers.  Eohineau  de  Port- 
neuf,  cur^  of  St.  Joachim,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
thirty  parishioners  and  took  possession  of  a  large  stone  house 
in  the  adjacent  parish  of  Chftteau  Richer,  where  for  a  time 
he  held  the  English  at  bay.  At  length  he  and  hia  followers 
were  drawn  out  into  an  ambush,  where  they  were  surrounded 
and  killed;  and,  being  disguised  as  Indians,  the  rangers 
scalped  them  alL 

Most  of  the  French  writers  of  the  time  mention  these 
barbarities  without  much  comment,  whUe  Vaudreuil  loudly 
denounces  them.  Yet  he  himself  was  answerable  for  atroci- 
ties incomparably  worse,  and  on  a  far  larger  scala  He  had 
turned  loose  his  savages,  red  and  white,  along  a  frontier  of 
six  hundred  miles,  to  waste,  bum,  and  murder  at  will 
"Women  and  children,"  such  were  the  orders  of  Wolfe, 
"  are  to  be  treated  with  humanity ;  if  any  violence  is  of- 
27 
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fered  to  a  woman,  the  offender  shall  be  punished  with 
death."  These  orders  were  generaUj  obeyed.  The  English, 
with  the  aingle  exception  of  Mont^meiy,  killed  none  but 
armed  men  in  the  act  of  resistance  or  attack ;  Vaudreuil's 
war-^rtiee  spared  neither  ^e  nor  sex. 

Montcalm  let  the  parishes  bum,  and  still  lay  fast  in- 
trenched in  his  lines  of  Beauport.  He  would  not  imperil 
all  Canada  to  save  a  few  hundred  farmhouses;  and  Wolfe 
was  as  far  as  ever  from  the  battle  that  he  coveted.  Hitherto, 
his  attacks  bad  been  made  chiefly  below  the  town ;  but,  these 
having  failed,  he  now  changed  his  plan  and  renewed  on  a 
laiger  scale  the  movements  begun  above  it  in  July.  "With 
every  fair  wind,  ships  and  transports  passed  the  batteries  of 
Quebec,  favored  by  a.  hot  fire  from  Point  Levi,  and  generally 
succeeded,  with  more  or  less  damage,  in  gaining  the  upper 
river,  A  fleet  of  flatboata  was  also  sent  thither,  and  twelve 
hundred  troops  marched  overland  to  embark  in  them,  under 
Brigadier  Murray.  Admiral  Holmes  took  command  of  the 
little  fleet  now  gathered  above  the  town,  and  operations  in 
that  quarter  were  Bystematically  resumed. 

To  oppose  them,  Bougainville  was  sent  from  the  camp  at 
Beauport  with  fifteen  hundred  men.  His  was  a  most  arduous 
and  exhausting  duty.  He  must  watch  the  shores  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles,  divide  his  force  into  detachments,  and  sub- 
ject himself  and  bis  followers  to  the  strain  of  incessant 
valance  and  incessant  marching.  Murray  made  a  descent 
at  Fointe-auz-TremUes,  and  was  repulsed  with  loss.  He 
tried  a  second  time  at  another  place,  was  met  before  landu^ 
by  a  body  of  ambushed  Canadians,  and  was  i^in  driven 
back,  his  foremost  boats  full  of  dead  and  wounded.  A  third 
time  be  succeeded,  landed  at  Deschambanlt,  and  burned  a 
large  building  filled  with  stores  and  all  the  spare  bag- 
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gage  of  the  French  r^ular  officers.  The  blow  was  so 
alarming  that  MoDtcalm  hastened  from  Beauport  to  take 
command  in  person ;  but  when  he  arrived  the  English  were 
gone. 

Vaudreuil  now  saw  his  mistake  in  sending  the  French 
frigates  up  the  river  out  of  harm's  way,  and  withdrawing 
their  crews  to  serve  the  batteries  of  Quebec,  Had  these 
ships  been  there,  they  might  have  overpowered  those  of  the 
English  in  detail  as  they  passed  the  town.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  retrieve  the  blunder.  The  aailora  were  sent  to 
man  the  frigates  anew  and  attack  the  squadron  of  Holmes. 
It  was  too  late.  Holmes  was  already  too  stroi^  for  them, 
and  tiiey  were  recalled.  Tet  the  difficulties  of  the  English 
still  seemed  insurmountable.  Dysentery  and  fever  broke 
out  in  their  camps,  the  number  of  their  effective  men  was 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  advancing  season  told  them  that 
their  work  must  be  done  quickly,  or  not  done  at  all. 

On  the  other  side,  the  distress  of  the  French  grew  greater 
every  day.  Their  army  was  on  short  rations.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  English  above  the  town  filled  the  camp  of  Beau- 
port  with  dismay,  for  troops  and  Canadians  alike  dreaded 
the  cutting  off  of  t^eir  supplies.  These  were  aU  drawn  from 
the  districts  of  Three  Elvers  and  Montreal ;  and,  at  best, 
they  were  in  great  danger,  since  when  brought  down  in  boats 
at  night  they  were  apt  to  be  intercepted,  while  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  them  by  land  was  extreme,  through  the  scarcity 
of  cattle  and  horses.  Discipline  was  relaxed,  disorder  and 
pillage  were  rife,  and  the  Canadians  deserted  so  fast,  that 
towards  the  end  of  August  two  hundred  of  them,  it  is  said, 
would  sometimes  go  off  in  one  night.  Early  in  the  month 
the  disheartening  news  came  of  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  the  retreat  of  Bourlamaque,  the  fall  of  Niagara, 
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and  the  expected  advance  of  Amherst  oo  Montreal  It  was 
then  that  L^vis  waa  despatdied  to  the  scene  of  danger; 
and  Quebec  waa  deplorably  weakened  by  his  absence. 
About  this  time  the  Lower  Town  was  again  set  on  fire 
by  the  Er^lish  batteries,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
houses  were  burned  in  a  night.  In  the  front  of  the  Upper 
Town  nearly  every  building  was  a  ruin.  At  the  General 
Hospital,  which  waa  remote  enough  to  be  safe  from  tiie 
bombardment,  every  bam,  shed,  and  garret,  and  even  the 
chapel  itself,  were  crowded  with  sick  and  wounded,  with 
women  and  children  from  the  town,  and  the  nuns  of  the 
Ursulines  and  the  HOtel-Dieu,  driven  thither  for  refuge. 
Bishop  Pontbriand,  though  sufferii^  from  a  mortal  disease, 
came  almost  daily  to  visit  and  console  them  from  his 
lodgii^  in  the  house  of  the  cur^  at  Gharlesbourg. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  the  sky  brightened  ^aiiL  It 
became  known  that  Amherst  was  not  moving  on  Montreal, 
fuid  Bourlamaque  wrote  that  his  position  at  Isle-aux-Noix 
was  impregnable.  On  the  twenty-seventh  a  deserter  bozo 
Wolfe's  army  brought  the  welcome  assurance  that  the  in- 
vaders despaired  of  success,  and  would  soon  sail  for  home ; 
while  there  were  movements  in  the  Ei^lish  campe  and  fle^ 
that  seemed  to  confirm  what  he  said.  Yaudreuil  breathed 
more  freely,  and  renewed  hope  and  confidence  visited  the 
army  of  Beauport 

Meanwhile  a  deep  cloud  fell  on  the  English.  Since  the 
si^e  b^ian,  Wolfe  bad  passed  with  ceaseless  energy  from 
camp  to  camp,  animating  the  troops,  observing  everythii^ 
and  directing  everything;  but  now  the  pate  face  and  tall 
lean  form  were  seen  no  more,  and  the  rumor  spread  that  the 
general  was  dangerously  ilL  He  had  in  bet  been  seized  by 
an  access  of  the  disease  that  had  tortured  him  for  some 
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time  past ;  and  fever  had  followed.  His  quaiters  were  at  a 
Frencli  farmhouse  in  the  camp  at  Montmorenci ;  and  here, 
as  he  lay  in  an  upper  chamber,  helpless  in  bed,  his  singular 
and  most  unmilitaiy  features  hazard  with  disease  and 
drawn  with  pain,  no  man  could  less  have,  looked  the  hero. 
But  as  the  needle,  though  quivering,  points  always  to  the 
pole,  80,  through  torment  and  languor  and  the  heats  of  fever, 
the  mind  of  Wolfe  dwelt  on  the  capture  of  Quebec  His 
illness,  which  began  before  the  twentieth  of  August,  had  so 
far  subsided  on  the  twenty-fifth  that  £noz  wrote  in  his 
Diary  of  that  day :  "  His  Excellency  General  Wolfe  is  on 
the  recovery,  to  the  inconceivable  joy  of  the  whole  army." 
On  the  twenty-ninth  he  was  able  to  write  or  dictate  a  letter 
to  the  three  brigadiers,  Monckton,  Townshend,  and  Murray : 
"That  the  public  service  may  not  suffer  by  the  general's  in- 
disposition, he  b^s  the  brigadiers  will  meet  and  consult 
ti^ther  for  the  public  utility  and  advantage,  and  consider  of 
the  beat  method  to  attack  the  enemy."  The  letter  then  pro- 
poses three  plans,  all  bold  to  audacity.  The  first  was  to 
send  a  part  of  the  army  to  ford  the  Montmorenci  eight  or 
nine  miles  above  its  mouth,  march  through  the  forest,  and 
fall  on  the  rear  of  the  French  at  Beauport,  while  the  rest 
landed  and  attacked  them  in  front.  The  second  was  to  cross 
the  ford  at  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorenci  and  march  along 
the  strand,  under  the  French  intrenchments,  till  a  place 
could  be  found  where  the  troops  might  climb  the  heights. 
The  third  was  to  make  a  general  attack  from  boats  at  the 
Beauport  flats.  Wolfe  had  before  entertained  two  other 
plans,  one  of  which  was  to  scale  the  heights  at  St.  Michel, 
about  a  league  above  Quebec ;  but  this  he  had  abandoned  on 
learning  that  the  French  were  there  in  force  to  receive  him. 
The  other  was  to  storm  the  Lower  Town ;  but  this  also  he 
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had  abandoned,  because  the  Upper  Town,  which  commanded 
it,  would  still  remain  inaccessible. 

The  brigadiers  met  in  consultation,  rejected  the  three 
plans  proposed  in  the  letter,  and  advised  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  gain  a.  footing  on  the  north  shore  above 
the  town,  place  the  army  between  Montcalm  and  his  base  of 
supply,  and  so  force  him  to  fight  or  surrender.  The  scheme 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  heights  of  St.  Michel  It  seemed 
desperate,  hut  so  did  all  the  rest ;  and  if  by  chance  it  should 
succeed,  the  gain  was  far  greater  than  could  follow  any 
success  below  the  town.     Wolfe  embraced  it  at  once. 

Not  that  he  saw  much  hope  in  it.  He  knew  that  every 
chance  was  against  him.  Disappointment  in  the  past  and 
gloom  in  the  future,  the  pain  and  exhaustion  of  disease,  toils, 
and  anxieties  "  too  great,"  in  the  words  of  Burke,  "  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  delicate  constitution,  and  a  body  unequal  to  the 
vigorous  and  enterprising  soul  that  it  lodged,"  Uirew  him  at 
times  into  deep  dejection.  By  those  intimate  with  him  he 
was  heard  to  say  that  he  would  not  go  back  defeated, "  to  be 
exposed  to  the  censure  and  reproach  of  an  ignorant  popu- 
lace." In  other  moods  he  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice 
what  was  left  of  his  diminished  army  in  vain  conSict  with 
hopeless  obstacles.  But  his  final  resolve  once  taken,  he 
would  not  swerve  from  it.  His  fear  was  that  he  might  not 
be  able  to  lead  his  troops  in  person.  "  I  know  perfectly  well 
you  cannot  cure  me,"  he  said  to  his  physician ;  "  but  pray 
make  me  up  so  that  I  may  be  without  pain  for  a  few  days, 
and  able  to  do  my  duty :  that  is  all  I  want" 

In  a  despatch  which  Wolfe  had  written  to  Pitt,  Admiral 
Saunders  conceived  that  he  had  ascribed  to  the  fleet  more 
than  its  just  share  in  the  disaster  at  Montmorenci ;  and  he 
sent  him  a  letter  on  the  subject.    Major  Barr^  kept  it  from 
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the  inv^d  tiU  the  fever  had  abated.  Wolfe  then  wrote  a 
long  answer,  which  reveala  his  mixed  dejection  and  resolve. 
He  affirms  Uie  justice  of  what  Saunders  had  said,  but  adds : 
"  I  shall  leave  out  that  part  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  which 
you  object  ta  I  am  sensible  of  my  own  errors  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign,  see  clearly  wherein  I  have  been  deficient, 
and  think  a  little  more  or  less  blame  to  a  man  that  must 
necessarily  be  ruined,  of  little  or  no  consequence.  I  take 
the  blame  of  that  unlucky  day  entirely  upon  my  own 
shoulders,  and  I  ezpect  to  suffer  for  it."  Then,  speaking  of 
the  new  project  of  an  attack  above  Quebec,  he  says  despon- 
dingly :  "  My  ill  state  of  health  prevents  me  from  executing 
my  own  plan ;  it  is  of  too  desperate  a  nature  to  order  others 
to  execute."  He  proceeds,  however,  to  give  directions  for  it. 
"  It  will  he  necessary  to  run  as  many  small  craft  as  possible 
above  the  town,  with  provisions  for  siz  weeks,  for  about  five 
thousand,  whidi  is  all  I  intend  to  take.  My  letters,  I  hope, 
will  be  ready  to-morrow,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  strength  to 
lead  these  men  to  wherever  we  can  find  the  enemy." 

On  the  next  day,  the  last  of  August,  be  was  able  for  the 
first  time  to  leave  the  house.  It  was  on  this  same  day  that 
he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  his  mother ;  "  My  writing  to  you 
will  convince  you  that  no  personal  evils  worse  than  defeats 
and  disappointments  have  fallen  upon  me.  The  enemy  puts 
nothing  to  risk,  and  I  can't  in  conscience  put  the  whole  army 
to  risk.  My  antagonist  has  wisely  shut  himself  up  in  inac- 
cessible intrendiments,  so  that  I  can't  get  at  him  without 
spilling  a  torrent  of  blood,  and  that  perhaps  to  little  purpose. 
The  Marquis  de  Montcalm  is  at  the  head  of  a  great  number 
of  bad  soldiers,  and  I  am  at  the  head  of  a  small  number  of 
good  ones,  that  wish  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  fight  him ; 
but  the  wary  old  fellow  avoids  an  action,  doubtful  of  the 
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behavior  of  his  army.  People  must  be  of  the  professioo  to 
understand  the  disadvantages  and  difficulties  we  labor  under, 
arising  from  the  uncommon  natural  strength  of  the  country." 
On  the  second  of  September  a  vessel  was  sent  to  England 
with  his  last  despatch  to  Pitt  It  b^^  thus :  "  The  ob- 
stacles we  have  met  with  in  the  operations  of  the  campaign 
are  much  greater  than  we  had  reason  to  expect  or  could  fore- 
see ;  not  so  much  from  the  number  of  the  enemy  (though 
superior  to  us)  as  from  the  natural  strength  of  the  country, 
which  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm  seems  wisely  to  depend 
upon.  When  I  learned  that  succors  of  all  kinds  had  been 
thrown  into  Quebec;  that  five  battalions  of  r^ular  troops, 
completed  from  the  best  inhabitants  of  the  country,  some  of 
the  troops  of  the  colony,  and  every  Canadian  that  was  able 
to  bear  arms,  besides  several  nations  of  savages,  had  taken 
the  field  in  a  very  advantageous  situation, —  I  could  not 
flatter  myself  that  I  should  be  able  to  reduce  the  place.  I 
sought,  however,  an  occasion  to  attack  their  army,  knowing 
well  that  with  these  troops  I  was  able  to  fight,  and  hoping 
that  a  victory  might  disperse  them."  Then,  after  recounting 
the  events  of  the  campaign  with  admirable  clearness,  he  con- 
tinues :  "  I  found  mj'self  so  ill,  and  am  stUl  so  weak,  that  I 
begged  the  general  officers  to  consult  together  for  the  general 
utility.  They  are  all  of  opinion  that,  as  more  ships  and  pro- 
visions are  now  got  above  the  town,  they  should  try,  by  con- 
ve>-ii^  up  a  corps  of  four  or  five  thousand  men  (which  is 
nearly  the  whole  strength  of  the  army  after  the  Points  of 
Levi  and  Orleans  are  left  in  a  proper  state  of  defence)  to 
draw  the  enemy  from  their  present  situation  and  bring 
them  to  an  actiou.  I  have  acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  and 
we  are  preparing  to  put  it  into  execution."  The  letter  ends 
thus  :  "  By  the  list  of  disabled  officers,  many  of  whom  are  of 
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rank,  you  may  perceive  that  the  army  is  much  weakened. 
By  the  nature  of  the  river,  the  most  formidable  part  of  this 
armament  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  acting ;  yet  we  have 
almost  the  whole  force  of  Canada  to  opposa  In  this  situa- 
tion there  is  such  a  choice  of  difficulties  that  I  own  myself 
at  a  loss  how  to  determine.  The  afTairs  of  Great  Britain,  I 
know,  require  the  most  vigorous  measures ;  but  the  courage 
of  a  handful  of  brave  troops  should  be  exerted  only  when 
there  is  some  hope  of  a  favorable  event ;  however,  you  may 
be  assured  that  the  email  part  of  the  campa^  which  re- 
mains shall  be  employed,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  for  the  honor 
of  His  Majesty  and  the  interest  of  the  nation,  in  which  I  am 
sure  of  being  well  seconded  by  the  admiral  and  by  the 
generals ;  happy  if  our  efforts  here  can  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  His  Majesty's  arms  in  any  other,  parts  of  America." 

Some  days  later,  he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Holdemesse: 
"  The  Marquis  of  Montcalm  has  a  numerous  body  of  armed 
men  (I  cannot  call  it  an  army),  and  the  strongest  country 
perhaps  in  the  world.  Our  fleet  blocks  up  the  river  above 
and  below  the  town,  but  can  give  no  manner  of  aid  in  an 
attack  upon  the  Canadian  army.  We  are  now  here  [off 
Cap-B&tiffe]  with  about  thirty-sii  hundred  men,  waiting  to 
attack  them  when  and  wherever  they  can  best  be  got  at.  I 
am  so  far  recovered  as  to  do  business ;  but  my  constitution 
is  entirely  ruined,  without  the  consolation  of  doing  any  con- 
siderable service  to  the  state,  and  without  any  prospect  of 
it."  He  had  just  learned,  through  the  letter  brought  from 
Amherst  by  Ens^n  Hut(diins,  that  he  could  expect  no  help 
from  that  quarter. 

Perhaps  he  was  as  near  despair  as  his  undaunted  nature 
was  capable  of  being.  In  his  present  state  of  body  and  mind 
he  was  a  hero  without  the  light  and  cheer  of  heroism.     He 
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flattered  bimseU  with  do  illusions,  but  saw  the  vorst  and 
faced  it  alL  He  seems  to  have  been  entiielj  without  excite' 
ment  The  languor  of  disease,  the  desperation  of  the  chances, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  stake  may  have  wrought  to  tran- 
quillize him.  His  enei^  was  doubly  tasked:  to  bear  up 
his  own  sinking  frame,  and  to  achieve  an  almost  hopeless 
feat  of  arms. 

Audacious  as  it  was,  his  plan  cannot  be  called  rash  if  we 
may  accept  the  stAtement  of  two  well-informed  writers  on 
the  Frendi  side.  They  say  that  on  the  tenth  of  September 
the  English  naval  commanders  held  a  council  on  board  the 
flagship,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  lateness  of  the 
season  required  the  fleet  to  leave  Quebec  wiUiout  delay. 
They  say  further  that  Wolfe  then  went  to  the  admiral,  told 
him  that  he  had  found  a  place  where  the  heights  could  be 
scaled,  that  he  would  send  up  a  hundred  and  fifty  picked 
men  to  feel  the  way,  and  that  if  they  gained  a  lodgment  at 
the  top,  the  other  troops  should  follow;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  were  there  in  force  to  oppose  tiiem,  he 
would  not  sacrifice  the  army  in  a  hopeless  attempt,  but  em- 
bark them  for  home,  consoled  by  the  thoi^ht  that  all  had 
been  done  that  man  could  do.  On  this,  concludes  the  story, 
the  admiral  and  his  officers  consented  to  wait  the  result 

Aa  Wolfe  had  informed  Pitt,  his  army  was  greatly  weak- 
ened. Since  the  end  of  June  his  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  including  two  colonels, 
two  majors,  nineteen  captains,  and  tJiirty-four  subalterns; 
and  to  these  were  to  be  added  a  greater  number  disabled  by 
disease. 

The  squadron  of  Admiral  Holmes  above  Quebec  bad  now 
increased  to  twenty-two  vessels,  great  and  smalL  One  of 
the  lost  that  went  up  was  a  diminutive  schooner,  armed  with 
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a  few  swivels,  and  jocosely  named  the  "  Terror  of  France." 
She  sailed  by  the  town  in  broad  daylight,  the  French,  in- 
censed at  her  impudence,  blazing  at  her  from  all  their  bat- 
teries;  bub  she  passed  unharmed,  anchored  by  the  admiral's 
ship,  and  saluted  him  triumphantly  with  her  swivels. 

Wolfe's  first  move  towards  executing  his  plan  was  the 
critical  one  of  evacuating  the  camp  at  MontmorencL  This 
was  accomplished  on  the  third  of  September.  Montcalm 
sent  a  strco^  force  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  retiring  English. 
Monckton  saw  the  movement  from  Point  Levi,  embarked 
two  battalions  in  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  made  a  feint  of 
landing  at  Beauport.  Montcalm  recalled  his  troops  to  re- 
pulse the  threatened  attack ;  and  the  Ei^lish  withdrew  from 
Montmorenci  unmolested,  some  to  the  Point  of  Orleans, 
others  to  Point  Levi  On  the  night  of  the  fourth  a  fleet  of 
flatboats  passed  above  the  town  with  the  baggage  and  stores. 
Oq  the  fifth,  Murray,  with  four  battalions,  marched  up  to 
the  Biver  Etechemln,  and  forded  it  under  a  hot  fire  from  the 
French  batteries  at  Sillery.  Monckton  and  Townshend  fol- 
lowed with  three  more  battalions,  and  the  united  force,  of 
about  thirty-six  hundred  men,  was  embarked  on  board  the 
ships  of  Holmes,  where  Wolfe  joined  them  on  the  same 
evening. 

These  movements  of  the  English  filled  the  French  com- 
manders with  mingled  perplexity,  anxiety,  and  hope.  A 
deserter  told  them  that  Admiral  Saunders  was  impatient  to 
be  gone.  VaudreuH  grew  confident.  "  The  breaking  up  of 
the  camp  at  Montmorenci,"  he  says,  "  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  intrenchments  there,  the  reimbarkation  on  board  the 
vessels  above  Quebec  of  the  troops  who  had  encamped  on 
the  south  bank,  the  movements  of  these  vessels,  the  removal 
of  the  heaviest  pieces  of  artillery  from  the  batteries  of  Point 
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Levi, —  these  and  the  lateness  of  the  seasoo  all  combined  to 
announce  the  speedy  departure  of  the  fleet,  several  vessels 
of  which  had  even  sailed  down  the  river  already.  The  pris- 
oners and  the  deserters  who  daOj  came  in  told  us  that  this 
was  the  common  report  in  their  army."  He  wrote  to  Bour- 
lamaque  on  the  first  of  September :  "  Everything  proves  that 
the  grand  design  of  the  English  has  failed." 

Yet  he  was  ceaselessly  watchful  So  was  Montcalm ;  and 
he,  too,  on  the  n^kt  of  the  second,  snatched  a  moment  to 
write  to  Bourlamaque  from  his  headquarters  in  the  stone 
house,  by  the  river  of  Beauport:  "The  night  is  dark;  it 
rains ;  our  troops  are  in  their  tents,  with  clothes  on,  ready  for 
an  alarm ;  I  in  my  boots ;  my  horses  saddled.  In  fact,  this 
is  my  usual  way.  I  wish  you  were  here;  for  I  cannot  be 
everywhere,  though  I  multiply  myself,  and  have  not  taken 
off  my  clothes  since  the  twenty-third  of  Juna"  On  the 
eleventh  of  September  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  Bourla- 
maque, and  probably  the  last  that  his  pen  ever  traced.  "  I 
am  overwhelmed  with  work,  and  should  often  lose  temper, 
like  you,  if  I  did  not  remember  that  I  am  paid  by  Europe 
for  not  losing  it.  Nothing  new  since  my  last.  I  give  the 
enemy  another  month,  or  something  leas,  to  stay  here."  The 
more  sanguine  Yaudreuil  would  hardly  give  them  a  week. 

Meanwhile,  no  precaution  was  spared.  The  force  under 
Bougainville  above  Quebec  was  raised  to  three  thousand 
men.  He  was  ordered  to  watch  tiie  shore  as  far  as  Jacquea- 
Cartier,  and  follow  with  his  main  body  every  movement  of 
Holmes's  squadron.  There  was  Httle  fear  for  the  heights 
near  the  town ;  they  were  thought  inaccessible.  Even  Mont- 
calm believed  them  safe,  and  had  expressed  himself  to  that 
effect  some  time  before.  "  We  need  not  suppose,"  he  wrote 
to  Yaudreuil,  "that  the  enemy  have  wings;"  and  again. 
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speaking  ol  the  very  place  where  Wolfe  afterwards  landed, 
"  I  swear  to  you  that  a  hundred  men  posted  there  would  stop 
their  whole  army."  He  was  r^ht.  A  hundred  watchful 
and  determined  men  could  have  held  the  position  loi^ 
enough  for  reinforcements  to  come  up. 

The  hundred  men  were  there.  Captain  de  Yergor,  of  the 
colony  troops,  commanded  them,  and  reinforcements  were 
within  hia  call ;  for  the  battalion  of  Quienne  had  been  or- 
dered to  encamp  dose  at  hand  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
Velar's  post,  called  Anse  du  Foulon,  was  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Quebec.  A  little  beyond  it,  ]yy  the  brink  of  the  cliffs, 
was  another  post,  called  Samos,  held  by  aeventy  men  with 
four  cannon  ;  and,  beyond  this  f^in,  the  heights  of  Sillery 
were  guarded  by  a  hundred  and  thirty  men,  also  with 
cannon.  These  were  outposts  of  Boi^inville,  whose  head- 
quartera  were  at  Cap-Rouge,  six  miles  above  Sillery,  and 
whose  troops  were  in  continual  movement  along  the  inter- 
vening shore.  Thus  all  was  vigilance ;  for  while  the  French 
were  strong  in  the  hope  of  speedy  delivery,  they  felt  that 
there  was  no  safety  till  the  tents  of  the  invader  had  van- 
ished from  their  shores  and  his  ships  from  their  river. 
"  What  we  knew,"  says  one  of  them,  "  of  the  charact«r  of  M. 
Wolfe,  that  impetuous,  bold,  and  intrepid  warrior,  prepared 
US  for  a  last  attack  before  he  left  us." 

WoUe  had  been  very  iU  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth. 
The  troops  knew  it,  and  Uieir  spirits  sank ;  but,  after  a  night 
of  torment,  he  grew  better,  and  was  soon  among  them  again, 
rekindling  their  ardor,  and  imparting  a  cheer  that  he  could 
not  share.  For  himself  he  had  no  pity ;  but  when  he  heard 
of  the  illness  of  two  officers  in  one  of  the  ships,  he  sent 
them  a  message  of  warm  sympathy,  advised  them  to  return 
to   Point   Levi,  and   offered   them   his   own  barge  and   an 
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escort  They  Uianked  him,  but  replied  that,  come  what 
might,  they  would  see  the  enterprise  to  an  end.  Another 
officer  remarked  in  hia  hearing  that  one  of  the  invalids  had 
a  very  delicate  constitution.  "  Don't  tell  me  of  constitution," 
said  Wolfe ;  "  he  has  good  spirit,  and  good  spirit  will  cany 
a  man  thioi^h  everything."  An  immense  motal  force  bore 
up  his  own  frail  body  and  forced  it  to  its  work. 

Major  Sobert  Stobo,  who,  five  years  before,  had  been 
given  as  a  hostage  to  the  French  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
Necessity,  arrived  about  tbia  time  in  a  vessel  from  Halifax. 
He  had  long  been  a  prisoner  at  Quebec,  not  always  in  dose 
custody,  and  had  used  his  opportonities  to  acquaint  hintaeU 
with  the  neighborhood.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  he  and 
an  officer  of  rangers  named  Stevens  had  made  their  escape 
with  eztiara^inaiy  skill  and  daring ;  and  he  now  returned 
to  give  his  countrymen  the  benefit  of  his  local  knowledge. 
His  biographer  says  that  it  was  he  who  directed  Wolfe  in 
the  dioice  of  a  landing-place.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Wolfe  in 
person  examined  the  river  and  the  shores  as  far  as  P<Hnte- 
aux-Trembles ;  till  at  length,  landing  on  the  south  side  a 
little  above  Quebec,  and  looking  across  the  water  with  a 
telescope,  he  descried  a  path  that  ran  with  a  Icmg  slope  up 
the  face  of  the  woody  precipice,  and  saw  at  Uie  top  a  cluster 
of  tents.  They  were  those  of  Veigor's  guard  at  the  Anse 
du  Foulon,  now  called  Wolfe's  Cova  As  he  could  see  but 
ten  or  twelve  of  them,  he  thought  that  the  guard  could 
not  be  numerous,  and  might  be  overpowered.  His  hope 
would  have  been  stronger  if  he  had  known  that  Vetgor  had 
once  been  tried  for  misctmduct  and  cowardice  in  the  surren- 
der of  Beaus^jour,  and  saved  from  merited  di^race  by  the 
friendship  of  Bigot  and  the  protection  of  VaudreuiL 

The  morning  of  the  seventh  was  fair  and  warm,  and  the 
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vessels  of  Holmes,  their  crowded  decks  gay  with  scarlet 
uniforms,  saOed  up  the  river  to  Cap-Bouge.  A  lively  scene 
awaited  them ;  for  here  were  the  headquarters  of  Bou- 
gainville, and  here  lay  his  principal  force,  while  the  rest 
watched  the  banks  above  and  below.  The  cove  into  which 
the  little  river  runs  was  guarded  by  floating  batteries ;  the 
surrounding  shore  was  defended  by  breastworks ;  and  a  large 
body  of  regulars,  militia,  and  mounted  Canadians  in  blue 
uniforms  moved  to  and  fro,  with  restless  activity,  on  the 
hills  behind.  When  the  vessels  came  to  anchor,  the  horse- 
men dismounted  and  formed  in  line  with  the  infantry ;  then, 
with  loud  shouts,  the  whole  rushed  down  the  heights  to 
man  their  works  at  the  shore.  That  true  Briton,  Captain 
Knox,  looked  on  with  a  critical  eye  from  the  gangway  of  his 
ship,  and  wrote  that  night  in  his  Diary  that  thej  had 
made  a  ridiculous  noise.  "  How  different  1 "  he  ezdaims, 
"  how  nobly  awful  and  expressive  of  true  valor  is  the  cus- 
tomary silence  of  the  British  troops ! " 

In  the  afternoon  the  ships  opened  fire,  while  Hie  troops 
entered  the  boats  and  rowed  up  and  down  as  if  looking 
for  a  landing-place.  It  was  but  a  feint  of  Wolfe  to  deceive 
Bougainville  as  to  his  real  design.  A  heavy  easterly  rain 
set  in  on  the  next  morning,  and  lasted  two  days  without 
respite.  All  operations  were  suspended,  and  the  men  suf- 
fered greatly  in  the  crowded  transports.  Half  of  them 
were  therefore  landed  on  the  south  shore,  where'  they 
made  their  quarters  in  the  village  of  St.  Kicolas,  refreshed 
themselves,  and  dried  their  wet  clothing,  knapsacks,  and 
blankets. 

For  several  successive  days  the  squadron  of  Holmes  was 
allowed  to  drift  up  the  river  with  the  flood  tide  and  down 
with  the  ebb,  thus  passing  and  repassing  incessantly  be- 
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tween  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec  on  one  band,  and  a  point 
high  above  Cap-Rouge  on  the  other;  while  Bougainville, 
perplexed,  and  always  expecting  an  attack,  followed  the 
ships  to  and  fro  along  the  shore,  by  day  and  by  night,  till 
his  men  were  exhausted  with  ceaseless  forced  mardies. 

At  last  the  time  for  action  came.  On  Wedoesday,  the 
twelfth,  the  troops  at  St.  Nicolas  were  embarked  again, 
and  all  were  told  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  Wolfe, 
from  the  flagship  "  Sutherland,"  issued  his  last  general 
orders.  "  The  enemy's  force  is  now  divided,  great  scarcity 
of  provisions  in  their  camp,  and  universal  discontent  am<»ig 
the  Canadians.  Our  troops  below  are  in  readiness  to  join 
us ;  all  the  light  artillery  and  tools  are  embarked  at  the 
Point  of  Levi;  and  the  troops  will  land  where  the  French 
seem  least  to  expect  it.  The  first  body  that  gets  on  shore 
is  to  march  directly  to  the  enemy  and  drive  them  from 
any  little  post  they  may  occupy ;  the  officers  must  be  care- 
ful that  the  succeeding  bodies  do  not  by  any  mistake  fire 
on  those  who  go  before  them.  The  battalions  must  form 
on  the  upper  ground  with  expedition,  and  be  ready  to  charge 
whatever  presents  itself.  When  the  artillery  and  troope  are 
landed,  a  corps  will  be  left  to  secure  the  landing-place,  while 
the  rest  march  on  and  endeavor  to  bring  the  Canadians  and 
French  to  a  battle.  The  ofBcers  and  men  will  remember 
what  their  country  expects  from  them,  and  what  a  deter- 
mined body  of  soldiers  inured  to  war  is  capable  of  doing 
i^inst  five  weak  French  battalions  mingled  with  a  disor- 
derly peasantry." 

The  spirit  of  the  army  answered  to  that  of  its  chieL 
The  troops  loved  and  admired  their  general,  trusted  their 
officers,  and  were  ready  for  any  attempt.  "  Nay,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise,"  quaintly  asks  honest  Sergeant  John  Johnson, 
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of  the  fifty-eighth  regimeiit, "  being  at  the  heels  of  gentle- 
meia  whose  whole  thirst,  equal  with  Uieir  general,  was  for 
glory!  We  had  seen  them  tried,  and  always  found  them 
sterling.  We  knew  that  Uiey  would  stand  by  us  to  the 
last  extremity." 

Wolfe  had  thirty-six  hundred  men  and  officers  with  him 
on  board  the  vessels  of  Holmes ;  and  he  now  sent  orders 
to  Colonel  Btirt<m  at  Point  Levi  to  bring  to  his  aid  all  who 
could  be  spared  from  that  place  and  the  Point  of  Orleans. 
They  were  to  march  along  the  south  bank,  after  nightfall, 
and  wait  further  orders  at  a  designated  spot  convenimt  for 
embarkation.  Their  number  was  about  twelve  hundred,  so 
that  the  entire  force  destined  for  Uie  enterprise  was  at  the 
utmost  forty-eight  hundred.  With  these,  Wolfe  meant  to 
climb  the  he^hts  of  Abraham  in  the  teeth  of  an  enemy 
who,  tiiough  much  reduced,  were  still  twice  as  numerous 
as  their  assailants. 

Admiral  Saundets  lay  with  the  main  fleet  in  the  Basin  of 
Quebec.  This  excellent  officer,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
views  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  departure,  aided  Wolfe 
to  the  last  with  unfailing  eneigy  and  zeaL  It  was  agreed  be- 
tween them  that  while  the  general  made  the  real  attack,  the 
admiral  should  engage  Montcalm's  attention  by  a  pretended 
one.  As  night  approadied,  the  fleet  ranged  itaeU  along  the 
Beauport  shore;  the  boats  were  lowered  and  filled  with 
sailors,  marines,  and  the  few  troops  that  had  been  left  be- 
hind; while  ship  squalled  to  ship,  cannon  flashed  and  thun- 
dered, and  shot  ploughed  the  beach,  as  if  to  dear  a  way 
for  assailants  to  land.  In  the  gloom  of  the  evening  the 
effect  was  imposing.  Montcalm,  who  thought  that  the 
movements  of  the  Et^lish  above  the  town  were  only  a  feint, 
that  their  main  force  was  still  below  it,  and  that  their  real 
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attack  would  be  made  thera,  was  completely  deceived,  and 
massed  hia  troops  in  front  of  Beauport  to  repel  the  expected 
landing.  But  while  in  the  fleet  of  Saunders  all  was  uproar 
and  ofitentatious  menace,  the  danger  was  ten  miles  away, 
where  the  squadron  of  Holmes  lay  tranquil  and  silent  at  its 
auchorage  off  Cap-Eouge. 

It  was  less  ttanquil  than  it  seemed.  All  on  board  knew 
that  a  blow  would  be  struck  that  n^ht,  thoi^  only  a  few 
high  officers  knew  where.  Colonel  Howe,  of  the  light 
infantiy,  called  for  yolunteers  to  lead  the  unknown  and  des- 
perate venture,  promising,  in  the  worda  of  one  of  them, "  that 
if  any  of  us  survived  we  might  depend  on  being  recom- 
mended to  the  general"  As  many  as  were  wanted  —  twenty- 
four  in  all —  soon  came  forward.  Thirty  large  bateaux  and 
some  boats  belonging  to  the  squadron  lay  moored  alongside 
the  vessels ;  and  late  in  the  evening  the  troops  were  ordered 
into  them,  the  twenty-four  volunteers  taking  their  place  in 
the  foremost.  They  held  in  all  about  seventeen  hundred 
men.    The,  rest  remained  on  board. 

Bougainville  could  discern  the  movement,  and  misjudged 
it,  thinking  that  he  himself  was  to  be  attacked.  The  tide 
was  still  flowing ;  and,  the  better  to  deceive  him,  the  vessels 
and  boatfi  were  allowed  to  drift  upward  with  it  for  a  little 
distance,  as  if  to  land  above  Cap-Boi^^ 

The  day  had  been  fortunate  for  Wolfe.  Two  deserters 
came  from  the  camp  of  Boi^inville  with  intelligence  that, 
at  ebb  tide  on  the  next  night,  he  was  to  send  down  a  convoy 
of  provisions  to  Montcalm.  The  necessities  of  the  camp  at 
Beauport,  and  the  difBculties  of  transportation  by  land,  had 
before  compelled  the  French  to  resort  to  this  perilous  means 
of  conveyii^  supplies ;  and  their  boats,  drifting  in  darkness 
under  the  shadows  of  the  northern  shore,  had  commonly 
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passed  in  safety.  WoHe  saw  at  once  that,  if  his  own  boats 
Tent  down  in  advance  of  the  convoy,  he  could  turn  the  in- 
telligence of  the  deserters  to  good  account. 

He  was  still  on  board  the  "  Sutherland."  Every  prepara- 
tion was  made,  and  every  order  given ;  it  only  remained  to 
wait  the  turning  of  the  tide.  Seated  with  him  in  the  cabin 
was  the  commander  of  the  sloop-of-war  "Porcupine,"  his 
former  achool-fellow,  John  Jervis,  afterwards  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent. Wolfe  told  him  that  he  expected  to  die  in  the  battle 
of  the  next  day ;  and  taking  from  his  bosom  a  miniature  of 
Miss  Lowther,  his  betrothed,  he  gave  it  to  him  with  a  request 
tiiat  he  would  return  it  to  her  if  the  presentiment  should 
prove  true. 

Towards  two  o'clock  the  tide  b^n  to  ebb,  and  a  fresh 
wind  blew  down  the  river.  Two  lanterns  were  raised  into 
the  maintop  ahrouda  of  the  "  Sutherland."  It  was  the  ap- 
pointed Bjgaai  i  the  boats  cast  off  and  fell  down  with  the 
current,  those  of  the  light  infantry  leading  the  way.  The 
vessels  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  had  orders  to  follow  a 
litUe  later. 

To  look  for  a  moment  at  the  chances  on  which  this  bold 
adventure  hung.  First,  the  deserters  told  Wolfe  that  pro- 
vision-boats were  ordered  to  go  down  to  Quebec  that  night ; 
seoondly,  BougainvUle  countermanded  them ;  thirdly,  the 
aentiies  posted  along  the  heights  were  told  of  the  order,  but 
not  of  the  countermand ;  fourthly,  Yergor  at  the  Aaae  du 
Foulon  had  permitted  most  of  his  men,  chiefly  Canadians 
from  Lorette,  to  go  home  for  a  time  and  work  at  their  har- 
veeting,  on  condition,  it  is  said,  that  they  should  afterwards 
work  in  a  neighboring  field  of  Ms  own ;  fifthly,  he  kept  care- 
less watch,  and  went  quietly  to  bed ;  sixthly,  the  battalion 
of  Gnienne,  ordered  to  take  post  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
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had,  tor  reasons  unexplained,  remained  encamped  by  the  St 
Chailes ;  and  lasdy,  when  Bougainville  saw  Holmes's  vessels 
diift  down  the  stream,  he  did  not  tax  his  weaiy  troops  to 
follow  them,  thinking  that  they  would  retum  as  usual  wiUi 
the  flood  tide.  But  for  these  conspiring  circumstances  New 
France  might  have  lived  a  little  longer,  and  the  fruitless 
heroism  of  Wolfe  would  have  passed,  with  coooUeaa  other 
heroisms,  into  obUvion. 

For  full  two  hours  the  procession  of  boats,  borne  on  the 
current,  steered  silently  down  Uie  St  Lawrence.  The  stars 
were  visible,  but  the  night  was  moonless  and  sufficiently 
dark.  The  general  was  in  one  of  the  foremost  boats,  and 
near  him  was  a  young  midshipman,  John  Bobison,  after- 
wards professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  used  to  tell  in  his  later  life  how  Wcdfe, 
with  a  low  voice,  repeated  Gray's  Sl^gy  in  a  OourUry 
Churchyard  to  the  officera  about  h'Tn  Probably  it  was  to 
relieve  the  intense  strain  of  his  thoughts.  Among  the  rest 
was  the  verse  which  his  own  fate  was  soon  to  illustrate,  — 

"  Ths  paths  of  glory  lead  bnt  to  tlie  grave. " 

"  Gentlemwi,''  he  said,  as  his  recital  ended,  "  I  would 
rather  have  written  those  lines  than  take  Quebea"  None 
were  there  to  tell  him  that  the  hero  is  greater  than  the  poet 

As  they  neared  their  destination,  the  tide  bore  tjiem  in 
towards  the  shore,  and  the  mighty  wall  of  rock  and  forest 
towered  in  darkness  on  their  left  The  dead  stillness 
was  suddenly  broken  by  the  sharp  Qui  vive  !  of  a  French 
sentry,  invisible  in  the  thick  gloom.  France  f  answ^^  a 
Highland  officer  of  Fraser's  regiment  from  otie  of  the  boats 
of  the  light  infantry.  He  had  served  in  Holland,  and  spoke 
French  fiuently. 
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A  qitd  rigiment  t 

Be  la  JUine,  replied  the  Higblander.  He  knew  that  a 
part  of  that  corps  waa  with  Bougainville.  The  aentiy,  ez- 
pectii^  the  convoy  of  provisions,  was  satisfied,  and  did  not 
ask  for  the  password. 

Soon  after,  the  foremost  boats  were  passing  the  heights  of 
Samos,  when  another  sentiy  diallenged  them,  and  they  coold 
see  him  Uuou^  the  darkness  numing  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  within  range  of  a  pistol-shot.  In  answer  to  his 
qnestions,  the  same  officer  replied,  in  French :  "  Provision- 
Ixiats.  'Doa't  make  a  noise ;  the  English  wOl  hear  us."  In 
fact,  Uie  sloop-of-war  "  Hunter  "  was  anchored  in  the  stream 
not  taj  off.  This  time,  again,  the  sentry  let  them  pass.  In 
a  few  moments  they  rounded  the  headland  above  the  Anse 
du  Foulon.  There  was  no  sentry  there.  The  strong  current 
swept  the  boats  of  the  light  infantry  a  little  below  the  in- 
tended landing-plao&  They  disembarked  on  a  narrow  strand 
at  the  foot  of  heights  as  steep  as  a  hill  covered  with  trees 
can  be.  The  twenty-four  volunteers  led  the  way,  climbing 
vUh  what  silence  they  m%ht,  closely  followed  by  a  much 
laiger  body.  When  they  reached  the  top  they  saw  in  the 
dim  l%ht  a  duster  of  tents  at  a  short  distance,  and  imme- 
diately made  a  dash  at  them.  Yergor  leaped  from  bed  and 
tried  to  run  ofT,  but  was  shot  in  the  heel  and  captured.  His 
luen,  taken  by  surprise,  made  little  resistance.  One  or  two 
were  caught,  and  the  rest  fled. 

The  main  body  of  troops  waited  in  their  boats  by  the  e<^e 
of  the  strand.  The  heights  near  by  were  cleft  by  a  great 
ravine  choked  with  forest  trees  ;  and  in  its  depths  ran  a  little 
brook  called  Buissean  St,  Denis,  whidi,  swollen  by  fhe  late 
rains,  fell  plashing  in  the  etiUness  over  a  rock.  Other  than 
this  no  sound  could  reach  the  strained  ear  of  Wolfe  but 
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Uie  gurgle  of  the  tide  and  the  cautious  dimbing  of  his  ad- 
vuDce-parties  as  they  mounted  the  steeps  at  some  litUe  dis- 
tance from  where  he  sat  listening.  At  length  from  the  top 
came  a  sound  of  muaket-ehote,  followed  by  loud  buzzas, 
and  he  knew  t^t  his  men  were  masters  of  the  position. 
The  word  was  given ;  the  troops  leaped  from  the  boats  and 
scaled  t^e  heights,  some  here,  some  there,  clut><jung  at  t^ees 
and  bushes,  their  muskets  slung  at  their  backs.  Traditicm 
still  points  out  the  place,  near  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  where 
the  foremost  reached  the  top.  Wdfe  said  to  an  officer  near 
him :  "  Yon  can  try  it,  but  I  don't  think  you  11  get  up^"  He 
himself,  however,  found  strength  to  drag  himself  up  with 
the  rest.  The  narrow  slanting  path  on  the  &ice  of  the 
heists  had  been  made  impassable  by  trenches  and  abattis ; 
but  all  obstructions  were  soon  cleared  away,  and  then  the 
ascent  was  easy.  In  the  gray  of  the  morning  the  long  file 
of  red-coated  soldiers  moved  quickly  upward,  and  formed  in 
order  on  the  plateau  above. 

Before  many  of  them  had  reached  the  top,  cannon  were 
heard  close  on  the  left.  It  was  the  battery  at  Samoa  firing 
on  ths  boats  in  the  rear  and  the  vessels  descending  from  Cap- 
Bouge.  A  party  was  sent  to  silence  it;  this  was  soon 
effected,  and  the  more  distant  battery  at  Silleiy  was  next 
attacked  and  taken.  As  fast  as  the  boats  were  emptied  they 
returned  for  the  troops  left  on  board  the  vessels  and  for 
those  waiting  on  the  southern  shore  under  Colond  Burton. 

The  day  broke  in  clouds  and  threatening  rain.  Wolfe's 
battalions  were  drawn  up  along  the  crest  of  the  heights. 
No  enemy  was  in  sight,  though  a  body  of  Canadians  had 
sallied  from  the  town  and  moved  along  the  strand  towards 
the  landing-place,  whence  they  were  quickly  driven  back. 
He  had  achieved  the  moat  critical  part  of  his  enter|Kise ; 
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yet  the  sncceBS  that  he  coveted  placed  him  in  imminent 
dai^r.  Od  one  side  was  the  garrison  of  Quebec  and  the 
army  of  Beaupoit,  and  Bougainville  was  on  the  other. 
Wolfe's  alternative  was  victory  or  ruin ;  for  if  he  should  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  combined  attack,  retreat  would  be  hope- 
less. His  feelings  no  man  can  know ;  but  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  hesitation  or  doubt  had  no  part  in  them. 

He  went  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  soon  came  to  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  so  called  from  Abraham  Martin,  a  pilot 
known  as  Mattre  Abraham,  who  had  owned  a  piece  of  land 
here  in  the  early  times  of  the  colony.  The  Plains  were  a 
tract  of  grass,  tolerably  level  in  most  parts,  patdied  here  and 
Uiere  with  cornfields,  studded  with  clumps  of  bushes,  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  hi^  plateau  at  the  eastern  end  of 
'  which  Quebec  stood.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  t^e 
declivities  along  the  St.  I^wrence ;  on  the  north,  by  those 
along  the  St  Ohailes,  or  rather  along  the  meadows  through 
which  that  lazy  stream  crawled  Ilka  a  writhing  snake.  At 
the  place  that  Wolfe  chose  for  his  battle-field  the  plateau 
was  less  than  a  mile  wida 

Thither  the  troops  advanced,  marched  by  files  till  they 
reached  the  ground,  and  then  wheeled  to  form  their  line  of 
battle,  which  stretched  across  the  plateau  and  faced  the  city. 
It  consisted  of  sLz  battalions  and  the  detached  grraiadiers 
from  Louisbourg,  all  drawn  up  in  ranks  three  deep:  Its  right 
wing  was  near  the  brink  of  the  heights  along  the  St  Law- 
rence; but  the  left  could  not  reach  those  along  the  St 
Charles.  On  this  side  a  wide  space  was  perforce  left  open, 
and  there  was  danger  of  being  outflanked.  To  prevent  this, 
Brigadier  Townshend  was  stationed  here  with  two  battalions, 
drawn  up  at  right  angles  with  the  rest,  and  fronting  tiie  St 
Charles.     The  battalion  of  Webb's  regiment,  under  Colonel 
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Burton,  fonned  the  reserve;  the  third  battalioa  of  Boyal 
Americans  waa  left  to  guard  the  laDding;  and  Howe's  li^t 
infantry  occupied  a  wood  far  in  the  rear.  Wolfe,  vnih 
Monckton  and  Murray,  commanded  the  front  line,  on  which 
the  heavy  fighting  was  to  tall,  and  which,  when  all  the 
troope  had  arrived,  numbered  less  tliau  thirty-five  hundred 
men. 

Quebec  was  not  a  mile  distant,  but  they  could  not  see  it; 
for  a  ridge  of  broken  ground  intervened,  called  Buttes-^ 
Neveu,  about  six  hundred  paces  off.  The  first  division  of 
troops  had  scarcely  come  up  when,  about  six  o'clock,  thia 
ridge  was  suddenly  thronged  with  white  uniforms.  It  was 
the  battalion  of  Oulenne,  arrived  at  the  eleventh  hour  from 
its  camp  by  t^e  St.  Charles.  Some  time  after  there  was  hot 
firing  in  the  rear.  It  came  from  a  detachment  of  Bougain- 
ville's command  attacking  a  house  where  some  of  the  light 
infantry  were  posted.  The  assailants  were  repulsed,  and  the 
firing  ceased.  Light  showers  fell  at  intervals,  besprinkling 
the  troops  as  they  stood  patiently  waiting  the  event 

Montcalm  had  passed  a  troubled  n^t.  Through  all  the 
evenii^  the  cannon  bellowed  from  the  ships  of  Saundera, 
and  the  boats  of  the  fleet  hovered  in  the  dusk  off  the  Beau- 
port  shore,  threatening  every  moment  to  land.  Troops  lined 
the  intrenchments  till  day,  while  the  general  walked  the 
field  that  adjoined  his  headquarters  till  one  in  the  momii^, 
accompanied  by  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  and  Colonel  Poula- 
riez.  Johnstone  says  that  he  was  in  great  agitation,  and  took 
no  rest  all  nigbt.  At  daybreak  he  heard  the  sound  of  can- 
non above  the  town.  It  was  the  battery  at  Samos  firing  on 
the  English  ships.  He  had  sent  an  officer  to  the  quartets  of 
Yaudreuil,  which  were  much  nearer  Quebec,  with  orders  to 
bring  him  word  at  once  should  anything  unusual  happen. 
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But  no  word  came,  and  about  six  o'clock  he  mounted  an^ 
rode  thither  with  Johnstone.  Aa  they  advanced,  the  country 
behind  the  town  opened  more  and  more  upon  their  si^t ;  till 
at  length,  when  opposite  Taudrenil's  houae,  they  saw  across 
the  St  Charles,  some  two  miles  away,  the  red  ranks  of  Brit- 
idi  soldiers  on  the  heights  beyond. 

"  This  is  a  serious  business,"  Montcalm  said ;  and  sent  off 
Johnstone  at  full  gallop  to  bring  up  the  troops  from  the 
centre  and  left  of  the  camp.  Those  of  the  right  were  in 
motion  already,  doubtless  by  the  governor's  order.  Vau- 
dreuil  oame  out  of  the  house.  Montcalm  stopped  for  a  few 
words  with  him ;  then  set  spurs  to  hia  horse,  and  rode  over 
the  bridge  of  the  St.  Cbadea  to  the  scene  of  danger.  Re 
lode  with  a  fixed  look,  uttering  not  a  word. 

The  army  followed  in  such  order  as  it  might,  crossed  the 
bridge  in  hot  haste,  passed  under  the  northern  rampart  of 
Quebec,  entered  at  the  Palace  Qate,  and  pressed  on  in  head- 
long march  along  the  quaint  narrow  streets  of  the  warlike 
town :  troops  of  Indians  in  scalp-locks  and  war-paint,  a 
savage  glitter  in  their  deep-set  eyes ;  bands  of  Canadians 
whose  all  was  at  stake,  —  faith,  country,  and  home ;  the  col- 
ony regulars;  the  battalions  of  Old  France,  a  torrent  of 
white  uoiforms  atfd  gleaming  bayonets.  La  Sarre,  Languedoo, 
Boussillon,  B^am,  —  victors  of  Osw^o,  William  Henry,  and 
Ticonderc^  So  they  swept  on,  poured  out  upon  the  plain, 
some  t^  Uie  gate  of  St.  Louis,  and  some  by  that  of  St.  John, 
and  hurried,  breathless,  to  where  the  banners  of  G-uienne 
still  fluttered  on  the  ridga 

Montcalm  was  amazed  at  what  he  saw.  He  had  expected 
a  detachment,  and  he  found  an  army.  Full  in  sight  before 
him  stretched  the  lines  of  Wolfe :  the  close  ranks  of  the 
English  infantry,  a  silent  wall  of  red,  and  the  wild  array  of 
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the  Hig^ilandeis,  with  their  wftving  tart&ns,  and  bagpipes 
screaming  defiance.  Taudreuil  had  not  come ;  but  not  the 
less  was  felt  the  evil  of  a  divided  authorit7  and  Uie  jealouB7 
of  the  rival  chiefs.  Montcalm  waited  long  for  the  forces 
he  bad  ordered  to  join  him  from  the  left  wing  of  the  army. 
He  waited  in  vain.  It  is  said  that  the  governor  had  detained 
them,  lest  the  English  should  attack  the  Beauport  shore. 
Even  if  they  did  so,  and  succeeded,  the  IVench  might  defy 
them,  could  they  but  put  Wolfe  to  rout  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  Neither  did  the  garrison  of  Quebec  come  to  the 
aid  of  Montcalm.  He  sent  to  Bamesay,  its  commander,  for 
twenty-five  field-piecee  which  were  oQ  the  Palace  battery. 
Ramesay  would  give  him  only  three,  saying  that  he  wanted 
them  for  his  own  defence.  There  were  orders  and  oounter- 
orders ;  misunderstanding,  haste,  delay,  perj^ezity. 

Montcalm  and  hia  chief  officers  held  a  council  of  war. 
It  is  said  that  he  and  they  alike  were  for  immediate  attack. 
His  enemies  declare  that  he  was  afraid  lest  Yaudreuil  should 
arrive  and  take  command ;  but  the  governor  was  not  a  man 
to  assume  responsibility  at  such  a  crisis.  Others  say  tiiat 
his  impetuosity  overcame  his  better  judgment ;  and  of  this 
charge  it  is  hard  to  acquit  him.  Bougainville  was  but  a 
few  milefl  distant,  and  some  of  hia  troops  ^re  much  nearer ; 
a  messenger  sent  by  way  of  Old  Lorette  could  have  reached 
him  in  an  hour  and  a  half  at  most,  and  a  combined  attack  in 
front  and  rear  mi^t  have  been  concerted  with  him.  If, 
moreover,  Montcalm  could  have  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Yaudreuil,  his  own  force  might  have  been  strengthened 
by  two  or  three  thousand  additional  men  from  the  town  and 
the  camp  of  Beauport ;  but  he  felt  iha.t  there  was  no  time  to 
lose,  for  he  im^ined  that  Wolfe  would  soon  be  reinforced, 
which  was  impossible,  and  he  believed  that  the  English 
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vere  fortifying  themBelves,  which  was  do  less  an  error.  He 
has  been  blamed  not  only  for  fighting  too  soon,  bat  for 
^iting  at  alL  la  this  he  could  not  cshooae.  Fight  he  muat, 
for  Wolfe  waa  now  in  a  position  to  cut  off  all  hia  supplies. 
His  men  were  full  of  ardor,  and  he  resolved  to  attack  before 
tiieir  ardor  cooled.  He  spoke  a  few  wotds  to  them  in  his 
keen,  vehement  way.  "  I  remember  very  well  how  he 
looked,"  one  of  the  Canadians,  then  a  hoy  of  ei^teen,  used 
to  say  in  his  old  age ;  "  he  rode  a  black  or  dark  bay  horse 
along  the  front  of  our  lines,  brandishing  his  sword,  as  if  to 
excite  us  to  do  our  duty.  He  wore  a  coat  wUh  wide  sleeves, 
which  fell  back  as  he  raised  his  arm,  and  showed  the  white 
linen  of  the  wristband." 

The  English  waited  the  result  with  a  composure  which, 
if  not  quite  real,  was  at  least  well  feigned.  The  three  field- 
pieces  sent  by  Eamesay  plied  them  with  canister-shot,  and 
fifteen  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians  fusilladed  them  in 
front  and  flank.  Over  all  the  plain,  from  behind  bushes  and 
knolls  and  the  edge  of  cornfields,  puffs  of  smoke  sprang  in- 
cessantly from  the  guna  of  these  hidden  marksmen.  Skir- 
zoishers  were  thrown  out  before  the  lines  to  hold  them  in 
check,  and  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  grass  to 
avoid  the  shot.  The  firing  waa  liveliest  on  the  Et^lish  left, 
where  bands  of  sharpshooters  got  under  the  edge  of  the  de- 
clivity, among  thickets,  and  behind  scattered  houses,  whence 
they  killed  and  wounded  a  considerable  number  of  Towns- 
hend's  men.  The  light  infantry  were  called  up  from  tiie 
rear.  The  houses  were  taken  and  retaken,  and  one  or  more 
of  them  was  burned. 

Wolfe  was  everywhere.  How  cool  he  waa,  and  why  his 
followers  loved  him,  is  shown  by  an  incident  that  happened 
in  the  course  of  the  morning.    One  of  his  captains  was  shot 
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through  the  lungs ;  and  on  recovering  cooaciouBnesB  he  aaw 
the  general  staodii:^  at  his  side.  Wolfe  pressed  his  hand, 
told  him  not  to  despair,  piaised  his  services,  promised  him 
early  promotion,  and  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  Monckton  to 
heg  that  officer  to  keep  the  promise  if  he  himself  should  fall. 
It  was  towards  ten  o'clock  when,  from  the  high  ground  on 
the  right  of  the  line,  Wolfe  saw  that  the  orisis  was  near. 
The  French  on  the  ridge  had  formed  themselves  into  three 
bodies,  regulars  in  the  centre,  regulars  and  Canadians  on 
right  and  left.  Two  field-pieces,  which  had  been  draped 
up  the  heights  at  Anse  du  Foulon,  fired  on  them  with  grape- 
shot,  and  the  troops,  rising  from  the  ground,  prepared  to 
receive  them.  In  a  few  moments  more  they  were  in  motion. 
They  came  on  rapidly,  uttering  loud  shouts,  and  firing  as 
soon  as  they  were  within  range.  Their  ranks,  ill  ordered  at 
the  best,  were  further  confused  by  a  number  of  Canadians 
who  had  been  mixed  among  the  regulars,  and  who,  after 
hastily  firing,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  to  reload. 
The  British  advanced  a  few  rods ;  then  halted  and  stood  still 
When  the  Frendi  were  within  forty  paces  the  word  of  com- 
mand rang  out,  and  a  crash  of  musketry  answered  all 
along  the  line.  The  volley  was  delivered  with  remarkable 
precision.  In  the  battalions  of  the  centre,  which  had  suf- 
fered least  from  the  enemy's  buUets,  the  simultaneous  explo- 
sion was  afterwards  said  by  French  officers  to  have  sounded 
like  a  cannon-shot.  Another  volley  followed,  and  th«i  a 
furious  clattering  fire  that  lasted  but  a  minute  or  twa 
When  the  smoke  rose,  a  miserable  sight  was  revealed :  the 
ground  cambered  with  dead  and  wounded,  the  advancing 
masses  stopped  short  and  turned  into  a  frantic  mob,  shout- 
ing, cursing,  gesticulating.  The  order  was  given  to  charg& 
Then  over  the  field  rose  the  British  cheer,  mixed  witb  the 
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fierce  yell  of  the  Highland  slc^n.    Some  of  the  corps  pushed 
forward  with  the  bayonet ;  some  adraoced  firing.    The  clans- 
men drew  their  broadswords  and  dashed  on,  keen  and  swift 
as  bloodhounds.    At  the  English  right,  thoi^h  the  attacking 
columD  was  broken  to  pieces,  a  fire  was  still  kept  up,  chiefly, 
it  seems,  by  sharpshooters  bom  the  bushes  and  cornfields, 
where  th^  had  lain  for  an  hour  or  more.    Here  Wolfe  him- 
self led  the  charge,  at  the  head  of  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers. 
A  shot  shattered  his  wrist.    He  wrapped  his  handkerchief 
about  it  and  kept  on. 
Another  shot  struck  him, 
and  he   still  advanced, 
when  a  third  lodged  in 
his  breast.    He  staggered 
and  sat  on  the  ground. 
Lieutenant  Brown,  of  the 
grenadiers,  one  Hender- 
son, a  volunteer  in  the 
same    company,    and    a 
private  soldier,  aided  by 

an  ofBcer  of  artillery  who  pfoth  of  Wolfe 

ran  to  join  them,  car- 
ried him  in  their  arms  to  the  rear.  He  begged  them  to 
lay  him  down.  They  did  so,  and  asked  if  he  would  have 
a  soigeon.  "  There 's  no  need,"  he  answered ;  "  it 's  all 
over  with  ma"  A  moment  after,  one  of  them  cried  out: 
"  They  run ;  see  how  they  run  I "  "  Who  run  ? "  Wolfe  de- 
manded, like  a  man  roused  from  sleeps  "  The  enemy,  sir. 
!E^ad,  they  give  way  everywhere ! "  "  Go,  one  of  you,  to  Col- 
onel Burton,"  returned  the  dying  man ;  "  tell  him  to  march 
Webb's  raiment  down  to  Charles  Biver,  to  cut  off  their 
retreat  from  the  bridge."    Then,  tumii^  on  his  side,  be  muz> 
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mured,  "  Now,  Gkid  be  praised,  I  will  die  in  peace  1 "  uid  in  a 
fev  moments  his  gallant  soul  had  fled.' 

Montcalm,  still  on  horseback,  was  borne  with  the  tide  of 
fugitives  towards  the  town.'  As  he  approached  the  walls  a 
shot  passed  through  his  body.  He  kept  his  seat ; '  two  sol- 
diets  supported  him,  one  on  each  side,  and  led  his  hwae 
through  the  St.  Louis  Gate.  On  the  open  space  within, 
among  the  excited  crowd,  were  several  women,  drawnij'no 
doubt,  by  eagerness  to  know  the  result  of  the  fight.  One  of 
them  recognized  him,  saw  the  streaming  blood,  and  shrieked, 
"  0  mon  Diev, !  mon  Bit^a !  Ic  Marquis  est  tui!"  "It 's 
nothing,  it  'a  nothing,"  replied  the  death-stricken  man ; "  don't 
be  troubled  for  me,  my  good  frifflids."  ("  Ce  n'est  rten,  ea 
n'ett  risn ;  ne  vous  affiigez  pas  pour  laoi,  met  bonnes  am,ies."~) 

[After  the  Tall  of  ftnebec.  —  YaudreuU  m^t  hare  re- 
trieved the  disaster  and  made  it  impossible  for  Uie  British 
to  occupy  Quebec.  But  a  panic  seized  tiie  French  and  a 
disorderly  retreat  occurred  to  Jacques  Cartier,  thirty  miles 
from  danger.  L^vis  was  summoned  from  Monla«al  and  his 
arrival  at  once  restored  order  if  not  hope  among  the  broken 
ranks.  He  insisted  on  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  be- 
leaguered garrison,  but  scarcely  had  they  b^un  tiieir  march 
when  the  chilling  news  reached  them  that  Quebec  had 
capitulated. 

In  the  following  spring  L4vis  gathered  himself  for  a  last 

>  There  in  ssTanl  oontemporary  TsnioiiB  of  the  dTtng  wordt  «t  Wolfe. 
The  report  of  Enox,  giren  iboTe.  U  by  far  the  bert  atteated.  Knox  uya  tlut 
he  took  particiilar  p«iii«  >t  the  time  to  Isani  then  *eoaratal7  from  those  who 
were  with  Wolfe  when  they  were  attered. 

The  BDecdote  of  UontcahD  in  due  to  the  lat«  Hon.  Ualeolm  I^uer,  of 
Qaebec.  He  oft«n  heaid  it  in  hia  youth  from  in  old  wonuui,  who,  when  a  girl, 
WM  ODC  of  the  gronp  who  uw  the  wonnded  geaenl  led  by,  and  to  whom  the 
worde  were  addn««ed. 
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mighty  effort.  Murray  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  British  troops  was  ill  prepared  for  the  emergency. 
Three  courses  were  open  to  him,  to  defend  himself  within 
Quebec,  to  fortify  himself  outside  the  walls  on  the  Buttes^- 
Nereu,  or  to  fight  lAvia  at  all  risks.  His  impetuosity  and 
inexperience  prompted  him  to  give  battle  with  three  thousand 
men,  many  of  whom  had  left  the  hospitals  of  their  own 
accord  in  their  eagerness  to  take  part  in  the  fray..  The  battle 
which  followed  at  Sainte-Foy  was  disastrous  to  the  British, 
and  the  fate  of  Quebec  t^ain  trembled  in  the  balance.  —  Ed.] 
L^tIs  followed  up  his  success,  and  made  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  an  extensive  siege  by  digging^  trenches  along 
the  stony  back  of  the  Bnttes^-Neveu,  Every  day  the  Eng- 
lish fire  grew  hotter ;  till  at  last  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
cannon  vomited  iron  upon  them  from  the  walls  of  Quebec, 
and  May  was  well  advanced  before  they  could  plant  a  single 
gun  to  reply.  Their  vessels  had  landed  artillery  at  the  Anse 
du  Foulon ;  but  their  best  hope  lay  in  the  succors  they  daily 
expected  from  the  river  below.  In  the  autumn  L^vis,  with 
a  view  to  his  intended  enterprise,  had  sent  a  request  to  Yer- 
sailles  that  a  ship  laden  with  munitions  and  heavy  si^e- 
guns  should  be  sent  from  France  in  time  to  meet  him  at 
Quebec  in  April;  while  he  looked  also  for  another  ship, 
which  had  wintered  at  Gasp^,  and  which  therefore  might 
reach  him  as  soon  as  navigation  opened.  The  arrival  of 
these  vessels  would  have  made  the  position  of  the  English 
doubly  critical ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  an  English 
squadron  appear  first,  L^vis  would  be  forced  to  raise  the 
si^e.  Thus  each  side  watched  the  river  with  an  anxiety 
that  grew  constantly  more  intense;  and  the  English  pres- 
ently descried  signals  along  the  shore  which  seamed  to  say 

>  Hontcalm  and  Wolfe,  ToL  IL,  Ch.  XXIX. 
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Uiat  Flench  ships  were  moving  up  the  St  lAwrenca.  Mean- 
time, while  doing  their  hest  to  compass  each  other's  destruc- 
tion, neither  aide  forgot  the  courtesies  of  war.  I4vis  heard 
that  Murray  liked  8|niice-heer  for  hia  table,  and  seat  him  a 
flag  of  trace  with  a  quantity  of  spruce-boughs  and  a  message 
of  compliment ;  Murray  responded  with  a  Cheshire  cheese, 
and  L^ris  rejoined  with  a  present  of  partrii^ea. 

Bad  and  scanty  fare,  excessive  toil,  and  broken  sleep 
were  telling  ominously  on  the  strength  of  the  garrison  when, 
on  the  ninth  of  May,  Murray,  as  he  sat  pondering  over  the 
fire  at  his  quarters  in  SL  Louis  Street,  was  interrupted  by  an 
officer  who  came  to  tell  him  that  tiiere  was  a  ship-of-war  in 
the  Basin  beating  up  towards  the  town.  Murray  started 
from  his  reveiy,  and  directed  that  British  colors  should  be 
raised  immediately  on  Cape  Diamond.  The  halyards  being 
out  of  order,  a  sailor  climbed  the  staff  and  drew  up  the  flag 
to  its  jdace.  The  news  had  spread ;  men  and  officers,  divided 
between  hope  and  fear,  crowded  to  the  lampait  by  the 
Ch&teau,  where  Durham  Terrace  now  overlooks  the  St  Law- 
rence, and  every  eye  was  strained  on  the  approaching  ship, 
eager  to  see  whether  she  would  show  the  red  flag  of  Eng- 
land or  the  white  one  of  France.  Slowly  her  colors  rose 
to  the  masthead  and  unfurled  to  the  wind  the  red  cross  of 
St.  George.  It  was  the  British  frigate  "  Lowestoffa"  She 
anchored  before  the  Lower  Town,  and  saluted  the  garrison 
with  twenty-one  guns.  "  The  gladness  of  the  troops,"  says 
Knoz, "  is  not  to  be  expressed.  Both  officers  and  soldiers 
mounted  the  parapet  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  and  huzzaed 
with  their  hats  in  the  air  for  almost  an  hour.  The  garrison, 
the  enemy's  camp,  Uie  bay,  and  circumjacent  country  re- 
sounded with  our  shouts  and  the  thunder  of  our  artjllery ; 
for  the  gunners  were  so  elated  that  they  did  no^iing  but 
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load  aDd  fire  for  a  considerable  time.  In  ahort,  &e  general 
satisfaction  is  not  to  be  conceived,  except  by  s  person  who 
had  Buffered  die  extremities  of  a  siege,  and  been  destined, 
with  his  brave  friends  and  countrymeo,  to  the  scalping- 
knives  of  a. faithless  conqueror  and  his  barbarous  allies." 
The  "  Lowestoffe  "  brought  news  that  a  British  squadron  was 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  would  reach  Quebec 
in  a  few  days. 

L^vis,  in  ignorance  of  this,  still  clung  to  tiie  hope  that 
French  ships  would  arrive  strong  enough  to  overpower  the 
unwelcome  stranger.  His  guns,  being  at  last  in  position, 
presently  opened  fire  upon  a  wall  that  was  not  built  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  heavy  fdiot ;  but  an  artillery  better  and  more 
numerous  than  his  own  almost  silenced  them,  and  his  gun- 
ners were  harassed  by  repeated  sallies.  The  besie^rs  had 
now  no  real  chance  of  success  unless  they  could  carry  the 
place  by  storm,  to  which  end  they  had  provided  abundant 
scaling-ladders  as  well  as  petards  to  burst  in  the  gates. 
They  made,  however,  no  attempt  to  use  them.  A  week 
passed,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  the  ship  of 
the  line  "  Vat^ard "  and  the  frigate  "  Diana "  sailed  into 
the  harbor ;  and  on  the  next  morning  the  "  Diana  "  and  the 
"  Lowestoffe  "  passed  the  town  to  attack  the  French  vessels 
in  the  river  above.  These  were  six  in  aU,  —  two  frigates, 
two  smaller  armed  ships,  and  two  schooners;  the  whole 
under  command  of  the  gallant  Yauquelin.  He  did  not  belie 
his  reputation ;  fought  his  ship  with  persistent  biavery  till 
his  ammuidtion  was  spent,  refused  even  then  to  strike  his 
flag,  and  being  made  prisoner,  was  treated  by  his  captors 
with  distinguished  honor.  The  other  vessels  made  little 
or  no  resistance.  One  of  them  threw  her  guns  overboard 
and  escaped;  the  rest  ran  ashore  and  were  burned. 
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The  destruction  of  his  vesselB  was  &  death-blow  to  the 
hopes  of  L^vis,  for  they  contained  his  stores  of  food  and 
ammaniticHi.  He  had  passed  the  preceding  night  in  great 
agitation ;  and  when  the  cannonade  on  the  rivei  ceased,  he 
hastened  to  raise  the  siege.  In  the  evening  deserters  from 
his  camp  told  Murray  that  the  French  were  in  full  retreat ; 
on  which  all  the  Ei^lish  batteries  opened,  firing  at  random 
through  the  darkness,  and  sending  cannon-balls  en  ricochet, 
bowling  by  scores  together,  over  the  Plains  of  Abraham  on 
the  heels  of  the  retiring  enemy.  Murray  marched  out  at 
dawn  of  day  to  fall  upon  their  rear;  but,  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  cannon  bellowing  behind  them,  they  had  made 
such  speed  that,  though  he  pushed  over  the  marsh  to  Old 
Lorette,  he  could  not  overtake  them;  they  had  already 
crossed  the  river  of  Cap-Rouge.  Why,  with  numbers  still 
superior,  they  went  off  in  such  haste,  it  is  h&rd  to  say. 
They  left  behind  them  thirty-four  cannon  and  six  mortars, 
with  petards,  scaling-ladders,  tents,  ammunition,  ba^age, 
intrencbiog  tools,  many  of  their  muskets,  and  all  dieir  sick 
and  wounded. 

The  efi'ort  to  recover  Quebec  did  great  honor  to  the  en- 
terprise of  the  French ;  but  it  availed  them  nothing,  served 
only  to  waste  resources  that  seemed  already  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  and  gave  fresh  opportunity  of  plunder  to  Cadet  and  his 
crew,  who  failed  not  to  make  use  of  it. 
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On  tlie  American  continent  the  war  was  ended,  and  the 
British  coloniea  breathed  for  a  space,  as  they  drifted  unwit- 
tingly towards  a  deadlier  strife.  They  had  learned  hard  and 
nseful  lesB(Hi8.  Their  mutual  jealousies  and  disputes,  the 
quarrels  of  their  govemoTS  and  assemblies,  the  want  of  any 
general  military  organization,  and  the  absence,  in  most  of 
them,  of  military  habits,  joined  to  narrow  views  of  their  own 
interest,  had  unfitted  them  to  the  last  decree  for  carrying  on 
offensive  war.  Nor  were  the  British  troope  sent  for  their 
support  remarkable  in  Uie  b^inning  for  good  discipline  or 
efficient  command.  When  hostilities  broke  oat,  the  army  of 
Great  Britain  was  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the  name, 
A  new  one  had  to  be  created ;  and  thus  Uie  inexperienced 
Shirley  and  the  incompetent  Loudon,  with  the  futile  New- 
castle behind  them,  had,  besides  their  own  incapacity,  the 
diaadvanb^  of  raw  troops  and  half-formed  officers;  while 
against  them  stood  an  enemy  who,  though  weak  in  numbers, 
was  strong  in  a  centralized  military  organization,  skilful 
leaders  armed  with  untrammelled  and  absolute  authority, 
jMaotiaed  soldiers,  and  a  population  not  only  brave,  but  in 
good  part  inured  to  war. 

The  oatoie  of  the  country  was  another  cause  that  helped 
to  pTobact  the  omtest  "  Geography,"  says  Von  Moltke, "  is 
tliree  fonrtlia  of  military  science ; "  and  never  was  the  truth 
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ol  his  words  more  fully  ezemplified.  Canada  was  fortified 
with  vast  outworks  of  defence  in  the  savage  forests, 
maishes,  and  mountains  that  encompassed  her,  where  the 
thoroughfares  were  streams  choked  with  fallen  trees  and 
obstructed  hy  cataracts.  Never  was  the  problem  of  mov- 
ing troops,  encumbered  with  ba^age  and  artillery,  a  more 
difficult  ou&  The  question  was  less  bow  to  fight  the 
enemy  than  how  to  get  at  him.  If  a  few  practicable  roads 
had  abased  this  broad  tract  of  wilderness,  the  war  would 
have  been  shortened  and  its  character  changed. 

From  these  and  other  reasons,  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  English  was  to  some  extent  made  unavailing.  This 
superiority,  though  eza^erated  by  French  writers,  was 
nevertheless  immense  if  estimated  by  the  number  of  men 
called  to  arms ;  but  only  a  part  of  these  could  be  employed 
in  offensive  operations.  The  rest  garrisoned  forts  and  block- 
houses and  guarded  the  far  reach  of  frontier  from  INova 
Scotia  to  South  Carolina,  where  a  wily  enemy,  silent  and 
secret  as  fate,  choosing  their  own  time  and  place  of  attack, 
and  striking  unawares  at  every  unguarded  spot,  compelled 
thousands  of  men,  scattered  at  countless  points  of  defence, 
to  keep  unceasing  watch  against  a  few  hundred  savage 
marauders.  Full  half  the  levies  of  the  colonies,  and  many 
of  the  r^fulara,  were  used  in  service  of  this  kind. 

In  actual  encounters  the  advantage  of  numbers  was  often 
with  the  French,  through  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
they  could  concentrate  their  forces  at  a  given  point  Of  the 
ten  considerable  sieges  or  battles  of  the  war,  five,  besides  the 
great  bushfight  in  which  the  Indians  defeated  Braddock, 
were  victories  for  France;  and  in  four  of  these  —  Osw^o, 
Fort  William  Henry,  Montmorenci,  and  Ste.  Foy  —  the  odds 
were  greatly  on  her  side. 
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Yet  in  tJiis  the  most  [uctuiesque  and  dramatic  of  Ameri- 
can  wars,  there  is  nothing  more  noteworthy  than  the  skill 
with  whidi  the  French  and  Canadian  leaders  naed  their 
advantf^es ;  the  indomitable  spirit  with  which,  slighted  and 
abandoned  aa  they  were,  they  grappled  with  prodigious  diffi- 
culties, and  the  courage  with  which  they  were  seconded  1^ 
T^nlATS  and  militia  alik&  In  spite  of  occasional  lapses,  the 
defence  of  Canada  deserves  a  tribute  of  admiiation. 
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PRET.TMTNABIE8  OF  PEACE* 

If  Pitt  had  been  in  office  he  would  have  demanded  terms 
Uiat  must  ruin  past  redemption  the  maritime  and  colonial 
power  of  Fnince ;  but  Bute  was  less  exacting.  In  November 
the  plenipotentiariea  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  agreed 
on  pieliminariea  of  peace,  in  which  the  foUowiog  were  the 
essential  points.  France  ceded  to  Great  Britain  Canada  and 
all  her  possessions  on  the  North  American  continent  east  of 
the  Biver  Mississippi,  except  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and 
a  small  adjacent  district.  She  renounced  her  claims  to 
Acadia,  and  gave  up  to  the  conqueror  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton,  with  aU  o&er  islands  in  the  Qulf  and  Biver  of  St 
Lawrence.  Spain  received  back  Havana,  and  paid  for  it  by 
the  cession  of  Florida,  with  all  her  other  possesions  east  of 
the  Mississippi  France,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  was 
left  free  to  fish  in  the  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  oif  a  part  of 
the  coast,  of  Newfoundland ;  and  the  two  little  islands  of  St 
Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  given  her  as  h.shing  stations  on 
condition  that  she  should  not  fortify  or  garrison  them.  In 
the  West  Indies,  England  restored  the  captured  islands  of 
Guadeloupe,  Mar^;alante,  D&irade,  and  Martinique,  and 
France  ceded  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines;  while  it  was 
agreed  that  of  the  so-called  neutral  islands,  St  Vincent, 
Dominica,  and  Tobago  should  belong  to  England,  and  St 
Lucia  to  France.    In  Europe,  each  side  promised  to  give  no 
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more  help  to  ita  allies  in  the  German  war.  France  restored 
Minorca,  and  England  resbn^d  Belleiale;  France  gave  up 
snch  parte  of  Hanoverian  temUay  as  she  had  occupied,  and 
evacuated  certain  fortresses  beloi^ing  to  Prussia,  pledging 
herself  at  the  same  time  to  demolish,  under  the  inspection 
of  English  engineers,  her  own  maritime  fortress  of  Dunkirk. 
In  Africa  France  ceded  Sen^al,  and  received  back  the  small 
Island  of  Gor^e.  In  India  she  lost  everything  she  had  gained 
since  the  peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle ;  recovered  certain  trading 
stations,  hut  renounced  the  right  of  building  forts  or  main- 
taining troops  in  Bengal 

On  the  day  when  the  preliminaries  were  signed.  Francs 
made  a  secret  ^reement  with  Spain,  by  which  she  divested 
herself  of  the  last  shred  of  her  possessions  on  the  North 
American  continent.  As  compensation  for  Florida,  which 
her  luckless  ally  bad  lost  in  her  quarrel,  she  made  over  to 
the  Spanish  Crown  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana  gave  her  the  vast  region  spreadii^  west- 
ward from  the  Mississippi  towards  the  Pacific. 

On  the  ninth  of  December  the  question  of  approving  the 
preliminaries  came  up  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
There  was  a  long  debate  in  the  Commons,  Pitt  was  not 
present,  confined,  it  was  said,  by  gout ;  till  late  in  the  day 
the  House  was  startled  by  repeated  cheers  from  the  outside. 
The  doors  opened,  and  the  fallen  minister  entered,  carried 
in  the  arms  of  his  servante,  and  foUowed  by  an  applauding 
crowd.  His  bearers  set  him  down  within  the  bar,  and  by 
the  help  of  a  crutch  he  made  his  way  with  difficulty  to  his 
seat.  "There  was  a  miztiu«  of  the  very  solemn  and  the 
theatric  in  this'  apparition,"  says  Walpole,  who  was  present 
"The  moment  was  so  well  timed,  the  importance  of  the  man 
and  his  services,  the  languor  of  his  emaciated  countenance. 
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and  the  study  bestowed  on  his  dress  were  ciicmnfitanceB 
that  struck  soleimiity  into  a  patriot  mind,  and  did  a  UtUe 
furnish  ridicule  to  the  hardened  and  inBensible.  He  was 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  his  1^  and  thiols  wrapped  in 
flannel,  bis  feet  covered  with  buskins  of  black  doth,  and  his 
bauds  with  tbick  gloves."  Kot  for  the  first  time,  he  was 
utilizing  his  maladies  for  purposes  of  stage  effect.  He  spoke 
for  about  three  hours,  sometimes  staodiog,  aod  sometimes 
seated ;  sometimes  with  a  brief  burst  of  power,  more  often 
with  the  accents  of  pain  and  exhaustion.  He  hi^y  com- 
mended the  retention  of  Canada,  but  denounced  tbe  leaving 
to  France  a  share  in  the  fisheries,  as  well  as  other  advantages 
tending  to  a  possible  revival  of  her  maritime  power.  But 
the  Commons  listened  coldly,  and  by  a  great  majcnity  ap- 
proved the  preliminaries  of  peace. 

Tbese  preliminaries  were  embodied  in  the  definitive  treaty 
concluded  at  Paris  on  the  tenth  of  February,  1763.  Peace 
between  France  and  England  brought  peace  between  the 
varrii^  nations  of  tbe  Continent.  Austria,  bereft  of  her 
aUies,  and  exhausted  by  vain  efforts  to  crush  Frederic,  gave 
up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Hubeita- 
burg.    The  Seven  Tears  War  was  ended. 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  VICTOET' 

All,  and  more  than  all,  that  France  had  loet  England  had 
won.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she  was  beyond  dispute  the 
greatest  of  maritime  and  colonial  powers.  Portugal  and 
Holland,  her  precursors  in  ocean  enterprise,  had  long  ago 
fallen  hopelessly  behind.  Two  great  rivab  remained,  and 
she  bad  bumbled  the  one  and  swept  the  other  from  her  path. 
Spain,  with  vast  American  possessions,  was  sinking  into  the 
decay  which  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  modern  histoiy; 
while  France  had  abandoned  the  contest  in  despair.  Eng- 
land was  mistrera  of  the  seas,  and  the  world  was  thrown 
open  to  her  merchants,  explorers,  and  coloniate.  A  few  years 
after  the  Peace  the  navigator  Cook  began  his  memorable 
series  of  voyages,  and  surveyed  the  strange  and  barbarous 
lands  which  after  times  were  to  transform  into  other  Ei^ 
lands,  vigorous  children  of  this  great  mother  of  nations.  It 
is  true  that  a  heavy  blow  was  soon  to  fall  upon  her;  her 
own  folly  was  to  alienate  the  eldest  and  greatest  of  her 
ofTsprii^.  But  nothing  could  rob  her  of  the  glory  of  giving 
birth  to  the  United  States ;  and,  though  politically  severed, 
this  gigantic  prt^eny  were  t«  be  not  the  less  a  source  of 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  parent  that  bore  them,  joined 
with  her  in  a  triple  kinfihip  of  laws,  language,  and  blood. 
The  war  or  series  of  wars  that  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Paris 
secured  the  opportunities  and  set  in  action  the  forces  that 
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have  planted  English  homes  in  every  clime,  and  dotted  the 
earth  with  Eoglish  garrisons  and  posts  of  trade. 

With  the  Peace  of  Paris  ended  the  checkered  story  of 
New  France;  a  atoiy  which  would  have  been  a  tiistory  if 
'  faults  of  constitution  and  the  bigotry  and  folly  of  rulers  had 
not  dwarfed  it  to  an  epiaoda  Yet  it  is  a  noteworthy  one  in 
both  -its  lights  and  its  shadows :  in  the  disinterested  zeal  of 
the  founder  of  Quebec,  the  self-devotion  of  the  early  mission- 
Bty  martyrs,  and  the  daring  enterprise  of  explorers ;  in  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  vassalage  from  which  the  only  escape 
was  to  the  savageiy  of  the  wilderness ;  and  in  the  swarming 
corruptions  which  were  the  natural  result  of  an  attempt  to 
rule,  by  the  absolute  hand  of  a  master  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
a  people  bereft  of  every  vestige  of  civil  liberty.  Civil  liberty 
was  given  them  by  the  British  sword ;  but  the  conqueror 
left  their  religious  system  untouched,  and  through  it  they 
have  imposed  upon  themselves  a  we%ht  of  ecclesiastical 
tutelage  that  finds  few  equals  in  the  most  Catholic  oountriea 
of  Europe. 

Scarcely  were  they  free  from  the  incubua  of  France  when 
the  British  provinces  showed  symptoms  of  revolt.  The 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  mother-country  whidi  roused 
their  resentment,  far  from  being  oppressive,  were  less  burden- 
some than  the  navigation  laws  to  which  they  had  long  sub- 
mitted; and  they  resisted  taxation  by  Parliament  simply 
because  it  was  in  principle  opposed  to  their  rights  as  free- 
men. They  did  not,  like  the  Ameri<ian  provinces  of  Spain  at 
a  later  day,  sunder  themselves  from  a  parent  fallen  into 
decrepitude;  but  with  astonishing  audacity  they  affronted 
the  wrath  of  England  in  the  hour  of  her  triumph,  fotgot 
their  jealousies  and  quarrels,  joined  hands  in  the  common 
cause,  fought,  endured,  and  won.    The  disunited  ' 
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became  the  Fnited  States.  The  stiing  of  diBcordant  commu- 
nities  along  the  Atlantic  coast  has  grovn  to  a  mighty  people,' 
joined  in  &  union  which  the  earthquake  of  civil  war  served 
only  to  compact  and  consolidata  Those  who  in  the  weak- 
ness of  theii  dissensions  needed  help  from  England  against 
the  savage  on  their  bordeis  have  become  a  netioa  that  may 
defy  every  foe  but  that  most  dangerous  of  all  toes,  hetsel^ 
destined  to  a  majestic  future  if  she  vill  shun  the  excess  and 
perretsion  of  the  principles  that  made  her  great,  prate  less 
about  the  enemies  of  the  past  and  strive  more  against  the 
enemies  of  the  present,  resist  the  mob  and  the  demagogue  as 
she  resisted  Parliament  and  king,  rally  her  powers  from  the 
race  for  gold  and  the  delirium  of  prosperity  to  make  firm  the 
foundations  on  which  that  prosperity  rests,  and  turn  some 
&iir  proportaon  of  her  vast  mental  forces  to  other  objects 
than  material  progress  and  the  game  of  party  politics. 
She  has  tamed  the  savi^e  continent,  peopled  the  solitude, 
gathered  wealth  untold,  waxed  potent,  imposii^,  redoubt- 
able ;  and  now  it  remains  for  her  to  prove,  if  she  can,  that 
the  rule  of  the  masses  is  consistent  with  the  highest  growth 
of  tha>  individual ;  that  democracy  can  give  the  world  a 
tnvilization  as  mature  and  pregnant,  ideas  as  energetic  and 
vitalizing,  and  types  of  manhood  as  lofty  and  strong,  as  any 
of  the  systems  which  it  boasts  to  supplant 

[The  tragic  conflict  for  supremacy  between  the  rival  nations 
was  DOW  at  an  end.  In  the  lull  which  followed,  a  sense  of 
hise  security  was  engendered  that  was  to  receive  its  rude 
awakening  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  Indian  race 
was  doomed,  but  they  did  not  yield  their  prert^tives  with 
tame  submissiveness.  Their  great  concerted  effort  for  free- 
dom under  the  leadership  of  Pontiac  ia  not  the  least  pic- 
turesque or  noble  episode  in  our  early  history.  ^  Ed.J 
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THE  CHARACTER  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 
INDIANS.1 

The  Indian  is  a  true  child  of  the  forest  and  the  desert. 
The  wastes  and  solitudes  of  nature  are  his  congenial  home. 
Hia  haughty  mind  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  wildei^ 
ness,  and  the  light  of  civilization  falls  on  him  with  a  blight- 
ing power.  His  unruly  pride  and  untamed  freedom  are  in 
harmcmy  with  the  lonely  mountains,  cataracts,  and  rneis 
among  which  he  dwells;  and  primitive  America,  wiUi  her 
sav^^  scenery  and  savage  men,  opens  to  the  imagination  a 
boundless  world,  unmatched  in  wild  sublimity. 

The  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi  may  be  divided  into 
several  great  families,  each  distinguished  by  a  radical  pecu- 
liarity of  language:  In  their  moral  and  intellectual,  their 
social  and  political  state,  these  various  families  exhibit 
strong  shades  of  distinction ;  but,  before  pointing  them  out, 
I  shall  indicate  a  few  prominent  c^iaracteristics,  which, 
faintly  or  distinctly,  mark  the  whole  in  common. 

All  are  alike  a  race  of  hunters,  sustaining  life  wholly,  or 
in  part,  by  the  fruits  of  the  chase.  Each  family  is  split 
into  tribes ;  and  these  tribes,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  hunter 
life,  are  again  divided  into  sub-tribes,  band£,  or  villages,  often 
scattered  far  asunder,  over  a  wide  extent  of  wilderness.  Un- 
happily ior  the  strength  and  harmony  of  the  Indian  rac^ 
each  tribe  ia  prone  to  r^ard  itself,  not  as  the  member  of  a 
>  The  Conipiru;  of  Pontuc,  VoL  I.,  Ch.  I. 
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great  whole,  but  as  a  sovereign  and  indep^ident  nation, 
often  arrogatii^  to  itself  an  importance  superior  to  all  the  rest 
of  mankind ;  ^  and  the  warrior  whose  pett;  hoard  might 
muster  a  few  scores  of  half-starved  fighting  men,  strikes 
bis  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  ezclaims,  in  aH.  ths  |^de  of 
patriotism, "  I  am  a  Menomone." 

In  an  Indian  community,  each  man  is  his  own  master. 
He  abhors  restraint,  and  owns  no  other  authority  than  hia 
own  capricious  will ;  and  yet  this  wild  notion  of  liberty  is 
not  inconsistent  with  certain  gradations  of  rank  and  influ- 
ence. Each  tribe  has  its  sachem,  or  civil  chief,  whose  of&ce 
is  in  a  manner  hereditary,  and,  among  many,  thou^  by  no 
means  among  all  tribes,  descends  in  the  female  line ;  so  that 
the  brother  of  the  incumbent,  or  the  son  of  his  sister,  and  not 
his  own  son,  19  the  rightful  successor  to  his  dignities.  If, 
however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  old  men  and  subordinate 
chiefs,  the  heir  should  be  disqualified  for  the  exercise  of  the 
office  by  cowardice,  incapacity,  or  any  defect  of  character, 
they  do  not  scruple  to  discard  him,  and  elect  another  in  his 
place,  usually  fisdng  their  choice  on  one  of  his  relatives. 
The  office  of  the  sachem  is  no  enviable  ona  He  has  neither 
laws  to  administer  nor  power  to  enforce  his  commands. 
His  counsellors  are  the  inferior  chiefs  and  principal  men  of 
the  tribe;  and  he  never  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
popular  will,  which  is  the  sovereign  power  of  these  savage 
democracies.  His  province  is  to  advise,  and  not  to  dictate ; 
but,  should  he  be  a  man  of  eneigy,  talent,  and  address,  and 
especially  should  he  be  supported  by  numerous  relatives 

•  Many  Indiwi  tribot  beat  awnes  vMcb  in  their  dialect  dgtiify  mm,  indi- 
cating that  the  ohanctGr  belongs,  par  excellaict,  to  them.  Sometimes  the 
word  WM  used  bj  iteelf,  and  sometimei  an  adjective  wu  joined  with  it,  ae 
erifinal  nun,  rnea  sarjxmmg  ail  oUien. 
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and  friends,  he  may  often  acquire  no  small  measure  of 
respect  and  power.  A  clear  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  civU  and  military  authority,  though  both  are  often 
united  in  t^e  same  person.  The  functions  of  war-chief  may, 
for  the  most  part,  be  exercised  by  any  one  whose  prowess 
and  reputation  are  sufficient  to  induce  the  young  men  to 
follow  him  to  battle;  and  he  may,  whenever  he  thinks 
proper,  raise  a  band  of  volunteers,  and  go  out  gainst  the 
common  enemy. 

We  might  imagine  that  a  society  so  loosely  framed  would 
soon  resolve  itself  into  anarchy;  yet  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
an  Indian  village  is  sii^ularly  free  &om  wranglii^  and 
p^y  strife.  Several  causes  conspire  to  this  result.  The 
necessities  of  the  hunter  life,  peventing'  the  accumulation 
of  large  communities,  make  more  stringent  organization 
needless;  while  a  species  of  self-control,  inculcated  from 
childhood  upon  every  individual,  enforced  by  a  sentiment  of 
dignity  and  manhood,  and  greatly  aided  by  die  peculiar 
temperament  of  the  race,  tends  strongly  to  the  promotion  of 
harmony.  Though  he  owns  no  law,  the  Indian  is  inflexible 
in  his  adherence  to  ancient  usi^es  and  customs ;  and  the 
principle  of  hero-worship,  which  belongs  to  his  nature, 
inspires  him  with  deep  respect  for  the  sages  and  captains  of 
his  tribe.  The  veiy  rudeness  of  his  condition,  and  t^o 
absence  of  the  passions  which  wealth,  luxury,  and  the  other 
incidents  of  civilization  engender,  are  favorable  to  internal 
harmony ;  and  to  tlie  same  cause  must  likewise  be  ascribed 
too  many  of  his  virtues,  which  would  quickly  vanish,  were 
be  elevated  from  his  sav^e  state. 

A  peculiar  social  institution  exists  among  the  Indians, 
very  curious  in  its  character ;  and  though  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  t^t  it  may  be  traced  through  all  the  tribes  east  of 
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&e  Mississippi,  yet  ite  prevalence  is  eo  general,  and  its 
influence  on  political  relations  so  important,  as  to  claim 
especial  attention.  Indian  oommunities,  independently  of 
their  local  distribution  into  tribes,  bands,  and  villi^efl,  are 
composed  of  several  distinct  dans.  Each  clan  has  its  em- 
Uem,  consistit^  of  the  figure  of  some  bird,  beast,  or  reptile ; 
and  each  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  animal  which 
it  thus  bears  as  its  device ;  as,  for  example,  the  clan  of  the 
Wolf,  the  Deer,  the  Otter,  or  the  Hawk.  In  the  language  of 
the  Algonquins,  these  emblems  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Totems}  The  members  of  the  same  dan,  being  connected, 
or  supposed  to  be  so,  by  ties  of  kindred,  more  or  less  remote 
are  prohibited  from  intermarriage^  Thus  Wolf  cannot  many 
Wolf  i  but  he  may,  if  be  chooses,  take  a  wife  from  the  dan 
of  Hawks,  or  any  other  clan  but  his  own.  It  follows  that 
when  this  j»t)bibition  is  rigidly  observed,  no  single  clan  can 
live  apart  from  the  rest ;  but  the  whole  must  be  mingled 
together,  and  in  every  family  the  husband  and  wife  must  be 
of  different  clans. 

To  different  totems  attach  different  d^rees  of  tank  and 
dignity ;  and  those  of  the  Bear,  the  Tortoise,  and  the  Wolf 
are  amcmg  the  first  in  honor.  Each  man  is  proud  of  his 
badge,  jealoudy  asserting  its  claims  to  respect ;  and  the 
members  of  the  same  clan,  though  they  may,  perhaps,  speak 
different  dialects,  and  dwell  far  asunder,  are  yet  bound  to- 
gether by  the  dosest  ties  of  fraternity.  If  a  man  is  kiUed, 
every  member  of  the  clan  feels  called  upon  to  avenge  him ; 

>  Seboolcnft,  Otuola,  173. 

The  «ztTMTdiiikr7  Bgnm  iutcndid  to  repruent  tortoiKi,  deer,  nukea,  mi 
other  »Diiiia]i,  which  ars  often  seen  appended  to  lodian  trskties,  «i«  the  totent 
of  the  chiefs,  who  employ  these  dericea  of  their  respectire  clens  u  their  sign 
muiul.    The  derice  o(  hia  cUd  ie  eleo  eometimeB  tattooed  on  the  bod;  of  the 
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and  the  wayfarer,  the  hunter,  or  the  warrior  is  sore  of  a 
cordial  welcome  in  the  distant  lodge  of  the  clansman  whose 
face  perhaps  he  has  never  seen.  It  may  be  added  that  cer- 
tain privileges,  highly  prized  as  hereditary  rights,  sometimes 
reside  in  particular  clans;  such  as  that  of  furnishing  a 
sachem  to  the  tribe,  or  of  performing  certain  religious  cere- 
monies or  magic  rites. 

The  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi  may  he  divided  into 
three  great  families :  the  Iroquois,  the  Algonquin,  and  the 
Mobilian,  each  speaking  a  language  of  its  own,  varied  by 
numerous  dialectic  forms.  To  these  families  must  be  added 
a  few  stra^lers  from  the  great  western  race  of  the  Dahco- 
tah,  besides  several  distinct  tribes  of  the  south,  each  of 
which  has  been  r^arded  as  speaking  a  tongue  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  Mobilian  group  embraces  the  motley  confederacy 
of  the  Creeks,  the  crafty  Choctaws,  and  the  stanch  and  war- 
like Cbickasaws.  Of  these,  and  of  the  distinct  tribes  dwell- 
ing in  their  vicinity,  or  within  their  limits,  I  shall  only 
observe  that  they  oCTer,  with  many  modifications,  and  under 
different  aspects,  the  same  essential  features  which  mark 
the  Iroquois  and  the  Algonquins,  the  two  great  families  of 
the  north.  The  latter,  who  were  the  conspicuous  actors 
in  the  events  of  the  ensuing  narrative,  demand  a  closer 
attention. 

Iroqaois  Life.'  —  In  the  Icmg  evenings  of  midwinter,  when 
in  the  wilderness  without  the  trees  cracked  with  biting  cold, 
and  the  forest  paths  were  dt^ged  with  snow,  then,  around  the 
lodge-fires  of  the  Iroquois,  warriors,  squaws,  and  restless  naked 
children  were  clustered  in  social  groups,  each  dark  face  bright^ 
ening  in  the  fickle  firel^ht,  while,  with  jest  and  laugh,  the  pipe 
passed  round  from  hand  to  hand.  Perhaps  some  shrivelled 
1  The  Conapincy  of  PontUc,  Vol  L,  Cb.  L 
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old  warrior,  the  stoiy-teller  of  the  tribe,  recounted  to  atten- 
tive ears  the  deeds  of  ancient  heroism,  l^nds  of  spirits 
and  monsters,  or  tales  of  witches  and  vampires  —  super- 
stitions not  less  rife  among  this  all-believing  race,  than 
among  the  nations  of  the  transatlantic  world. 

The  life  of  the  Iroquois,  though  void  of  those  multiplying 
phases  which  vary  the  routine  of  civilized  existence,  was  one 
of  sharp  excitement  and  sudden  contrast  The  chase,  the 
war-path,  the  dance,  the  festival,  the  game  of  hazard,  the 
race  of  political  ambition,  all  had  their  votaries.  When 
the  assembled  sachems  had  resolved  on  war  against  some 
foreign  tribe,  and  when,  from  their  great  council-house  of 
bark,  in  the  Valley  of  Onondaga,  their  messei^rs  had  gone 
forth  to  invite  the  warriors  to  arms,  then  from  east  to  west, 
Uirough  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  confederacy,  a  thousand 
warlike  hearts  caught  up  the  summons.  With  fastii^  and 
praying,  and  consulting  dreams  and  omens ;  with  invoking 
the  war  god,  and  dancii^  the  wanlance,  the  warriors  sou^t 
to  insure  the  triumph  of  their  arms;  and  then,  their  ritea 
concluded,  they  b^an  their  stealthy  progress  through  the 
devious  pathways  of  the  forest.  For  days  and  weeks,  in 
anxious  expectation,  the  villagers  awaited  the  result  And 
now,  as  evening  closed,  a  shrill,  wild  cry,  pealing  from  afar, 
over  the  darkening  forest,  proclaimed  the  return  of  the 
victorious  warriors.  The  village  was  alive  with  sudden 
commotion;  and  snatching  sticks  and  stones,  knives  and 
hatchets,  men,  women,  and  children,  yelling  like  fiends  let 
loose,  swarmed  out  of  the  narrow  portal,  to  visit  upon  the 
captives  a  foretaste  of  the  deadlier  torments  in  store  for 
them.  The  black  arches  of  the  forest  glowed  with  the  fires 
of  death ;  and  with  brandished  torch  and  firebrand  the  fren- 
zied multitude  closed  around  their  victim.    The  pen  shrinks 
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to  write,  the  heart  sickens  to  conceive,  the  fierceness  of  his 
agony;  yet  still,  amid  the  din  of  his  tormentors,  rose  his 
clear  voice  of  scorn  and  defiance.  The  work  was  done ;  the 
hlackened  trunk  was  flung  to  the  dogs,  and,  with  clamorous 
shouts  and  hootings,  the  murderers  sought  to  drive  away  tihe 
spirit  of  their  victim. 

The  Iroquois  reckoned  these  barbarities  among  their  most 
exquisite  enjoyments ;  and  yet  they  had  other  sources  of 
pleasure,  which  made  up  in  frequency  and  in  innoceace  what 
they  lacked  in  intensity.  Each  passing  season  had  its  feasta 
and  dances,  often  mingling  religion  with  social  {»stime. 
The  young  had  their  frolics  and  merry-makings ;  and  the  old 
had  their  no  less  frequent  councils,  where  conversation  and 
laughter  alternated  with  grave  deliberations  for  the  public 
weaL  There  were  also  stated  periods  marked  by  the  recoi^ 
rence  of  momentous  ceremonies,  in  whi<^  the  whole  com- 
munity took  part  —  the  mystic  sacrifice  of  the  dogs,  the 
orgies  of  the  dream  feast,  and  the  loathsome  festival  of  the 
exhumation  of  the  dead.  Tet  in  the  intervals  of  war  and 
huntii^,  these  resources  would  often  fail ;  and,  while  the 
women  were  toiling  in  the  cornfields,  the  lazy  warriors  be- 
guiled the  hours  with  smoking  or  sleeping,  with  gambling  or 
gallantry. 

If  we  seek  for  a  single  trait  preeminently  charactoistic  of 
the  Iroquois,  we  shall  find  it  in  that  boundless  pride  which 
impelled  them  to  style  themselves,  not  inaptly  as  regards 
their  own  race,  "  the  men  surpassing  all  others."  *  Must  I," 
exclaimed  one  of  their  great  warriors,  as  he  fell  wounded 
among  a  crowd  of  Algonquins,  —  "  must  I,  who  have  made 
the  whole  earth  tremble,  now  die  by  the  bands  of  children  ?" 
Their  power  kept  pace  with  their  pride.  Their  war-parties 
roamed  over  half  America,  and  their  name  was  a  terror  from 
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the  AtiaDtic  to  the  Mississippi;  but,  when  we  ask  tiie 
nnmerical  strength  of  the  dreaded  coofedeiacy,  when  we 
discover  that,  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  triiunj^s,  their 
united  cantons  could  not  hare  mustered  four  thousand  wai> 
riora,  we  stand  amazed  at  the  folly  and  dissension  which  left 
so  vast  a  r^on  the  prey  of  a  handful  of  bold  marauders.  Of 
the  cities  and  villages  now  so  thickly  scattered  over  the  lost 
domain  of  the  Iroquois,  a  single  one  might  boast  a  mrae 
numerous  population  than  all  the  five  united  tribes. 

Lidian  Beligion  and  Chaiaoter.  —  The  religious  belief  of 
tiie  Algonqnins  —  and  the  remark  holds  good,  not  of  the 
Algonquins  only,  but  of  all  the  hunting  tribes  of  America 
—  is  a  cloudy  bewilderment,  where  we  seek  in  vain  tor  sys- 
tem or  coherency.  Among  a  primitive  and  savage  people, 
ihtxe  were  no  poets  to  vivify  its  im^es,  and  no  priests  to 
give  distinctness  and  harmony  to  its  rites  and  symbols.  To 
the  Indian  mind,  all  nature  was  instinct  with  deity.  A 
s^arit  was  embodied  in  every  mountain,  lake,  and  catAract ; 
every  bird,  beast,  or  i«ptile,  every  tree,  shrub,  or  giass-blade, 
was  endued  with  mystic  infiuence ;  yet  this  untutored  pan- 
theism did  not  extrude  the  conception  of  certain  divinities, 
of  incongruous  and  ever-shifting  attributes.  The  sun,  too, 
was  a  god,  and  Uie  moon  was  a  goddess.  Conflicting  pow- 
ers of  good  and  evil  divided  the  universe :  but  if,  before  the 
arrival  of  Europeans,  the  Indian  recognized  the  existence 
of  one,  almighty,  self-existent  Being,  the  Great  Spirit,  the 
Loid  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  belief  was  so  vague  and 
dubious  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name.  His  perceptions 
of  moral  good  and  evil  were  perplexed  and  shadowy ;  and 
the  belief  in  a  state  of  future  reward  and  punishment  was  by 
no  means  unlversaL 

Of  the  Indian  character,  mudi  has  been  written  foolishly. 
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and  credulously  believed.  By  the  rhapsodies  of  poets,  the 
cant  of  sentimentalista,  and  the  extravagance  of  some  who 
should  have  known  better,  a  counterfeit  image  has  been 
tricked  out,  which  might  seek  in  vain  for  its  likeness 
through  every  comer  of  the  habitable  earth ;  an  image 
bearing  no  more  resemblance  to  its  original,  than  the 
monarch  of  the  tragedy  and  the  hero  of  the  epic  poem 
bear  to  their  living  prototypes  in  the  palace  and  the  camp; 
The  shadows  of  his  wilderness  home,  and  the  darker  mantle 
of  his  own  inscrutable  reserve,  have  made  the  TnHinn  war- 
rior a  wonder  and  a  mystery.  Yet  to  the  eye  of  rational 
observation  there  is  nothing  unintelligible  in  hi"i,  He  is 
full,  it  is  true,  of  contradictioo.  He  deems  himself  the 
centre  of  greatness  and  renown ;  his  pride  is  proof  against 
the  fiercest  torments  of  fire  and  steel ;  and  yet  the  same 
man  would  beg  for  a  dram  of  whiskey,  or  pick  up  a  crust 
of  bread  thrown  to  him  like  a  dog,  from  the  tent  door  of 
the  traveller.  At  one  moment,  he  ia  wary  and  cautious  to 
the  verge  of  cowardice ;  at  the  next,  he  abandons  himself 
to  a  very  insanity  of  recklessness;  and  the  habitual  self- 
restraint  which  throws  an  impenetrable  veil  over  emotion  is 
joined  to  the  unbridled  passions  of  a  madman  or  a  beast 

Such  inconsistencies,  strange  as  they  seem  in  our  eyes, 
when  viewed  under  a  novel  aspept,  are  but  the  ordinaiy 
incidents  of  humanity.  The  qualities  of  the  mind  are  not 
uniform  in  their  action  through  all  the  relations  of  life. 
With  different  men,  and  different  races  of  men,  pride,  valor, 
prudence,  have  different  forms  of  manifestfU;ion,  and  where 
in  one  instance  they  lie  dormant,  in  another  they  are  keenly 
awake.  The  conjunction  of  greatness  and  littleness,  mean- 
ness and  pride,  is  older  than  the  days  of  the  patriarchs ;  and 
Buch  antiquated  phenomena,  displayed  under  a  new  fonn  in 
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the  unreflecting,  undisciplined  mind  of  a  savage,  call  fur  no 
special  wonder,  but  should  rather  be  classed  with  the  other 
enigmas  of  the  fathomless  human  heart  The  dissecting 
knife  of  a  Rochefoucauld  might  la;  bare  matters  of  no  less 
curious  observation  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 

Nature  has  stamped  Uie  Indian  with  a  hard  and  stem  physi- 
ognomy. Ambition,  revenge,  envy,  jealousy,  are  his  ruling 
passions ;  and  his  cold  temperament  is  little  exposed  to  those 
etTeminate  vices  which  are  the  bane  of  milder  races.  With 
him  revenge  is  an  overpowering  instinct ;  nay,  more,  it  is  a 
point  of  honor  and  a  duty.  His  pride  sets  aU  language  at 
defiance.  He  loathes  the  thought  of  coercion ;  and  few  of  his 
race  have  ever  stooped  to  discharge  a  menial  office.  A  wild 
love  of  liberty,  an  utter  intolerance  of  control,  lie  at  the  basis 
of  his  character,  and  fire  his  whole  existence.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  haughty  independence,  he  is  a  devout  hero-worshipper ;  and 
high  achievement  in  war  or  policy  tonchee  a  chord  to  which 
his  nature  never  fails  to  respond.  He  looks  up  with  admii^ 
ing  reverence  to  the  sages  and  heroes  of  his  tribe ;  and  it 
is  this  principle,  joined  to  the  respect  for  age  springing  from 
the  patriarchal  element  in  his  social  system,  which,  beyond 
all  others,  contributes  union  and  harmony  to  tiie  erratic 
members  of  an  Indian  community.  With  him  the  love  of 
glory  kindles  into  a  burning  passion ;  and  to  allay  its  crav- 
ings, he  will  dare  cold  and  famine,  fire,  tempest,  torture,  and 
death  itaell 

These  generous  traits  are  overcast  by  much  that  is  dark, 
cold,  and  sinister,  by  sleepless  distrust,  and  rankling  jealousy. 
Treacherous  himself,  he  is  always  suspicious  of  treachery  in 
others.  Brave  as  he  is,  —  and  few  of  mankind  are  braver, 
—  he  will  vent  his  passion  by  a  secret  stab  rather  than  an 
open  blow.    His  warfare  is  full  of  ambuscade  and  strata- 
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gem ;  and  he  never  rushes  into  battle  with  that  joyous  seU- 
abandoDiiient,  with  which  the  warriors  of  the  Qotbic  races 
flung  themselves  into  the  ranks  of  their  enemies.  In  his 
feasts  and  his  drinking  bouts  we  find  none  of  that  robnst 
and  full-toned  mirth,  which  reigned  at  the  rude  carousats 
of  our  barbaric  ancestry.  He  is  never  jovial  in  his  cups, 
and  maudlin  sorrow  or  maniacal  rage  is  the  sole  resuU>  of 
his  potations. 

Over  all  emotion  he  throws  the  veil  of  an  iron  self- 
control,  originating  in  a  peculiar  form  of  pride,  and  fostered 
by  rigorous  discipline  from  childhood  upward.  He  is  trained 
to  conceal  passion,  and  not  to  subdue  it  The  inscrutable 
warrior  is  aptly  imaged  by  the  hackneyed  figure  of  a  volcano 
covered  with  snow ;  and  no  man  can  say  when  or  where  the 
wild-fire  will  burst  forth.  This  shallow  self-mastery  serves 
to  give  dignity  to  public  deliberation,  and  harmony  to  social 
life.  Wranglii^  and  quarrel  are  strangers  to  an  Indian 
dwelling;  and  while  an  assembly  of  the  ancient  Gauls  was 
garrulous  as  a  convocation  of  nippies,  a  Koman  senate 
might  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the  grave  solemnity  of  an 
Indian  council  In  the  midst  of  his  family  and  friends, 
he  hides  affections,  by  nature  none  of  the  most  tender,  nnder 
a  mask  of  icy  coldness;  and  in  the  torturing  fires  of  hia 
enemy,  the  haughty  sufferer  maintains  to  the  last  his  look  of 
grim  defiance. 

His  intellect  is  as  peculiar  as  his  moral  organization. 
Among  all  savages,  the  powers  of  perception  preponderate 
over  those  of  reason  and  analysis ;  but  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  the  Indian.  An  acute  judge  of  character,  at 
least  of  such  parts  of  it  as  his  experience  enables  bim  to 
comprehend ;  keen  to  a  proverb  in  all  exercises  of  war  and 
the  chase,  he  seldom  traces  effects  to  their  causes,  at  (oUowb 
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(mt  aotioDfl  to  their  remote  results.  Though  a  doae  observer 
ot  external  nature,  he  no  eoooer  attempts  to  account  for  her 
j^enomena  than  he  involvea  himself  in  the  moat  ridiculous 
absurdities ;  and  quite  content  with  these  puerilities,  he  has 
not  the  least  desire  to  push  his  inquiries  further.  His  curi- 
osity, abundantly  active  within  its  own  narrow  circle,  is  dead 
to  all  things  else ;  and  to  attempt  rousing  it  from  its  torpor 
is  but  a  bootless  task.  He  seldom  takes  cognizance  of  gen- 
eral or  abstract  ideas ;  and  his  language'  has  scarcely  the 
power  to  express  them,  except  through  the  medium  of  figures 
drawn  from  the  external  world,  and  often  highly  picturesque 
and  forcible.  The  absence  of  reflection  makes  him  grossly 
improvident,  and  unfits  him  for  pursuing  any  complicated 
scheme  of  war  or  policy. 

Some  races  of  men  seem  moulded  in  wax,  soft  and  melt- 
ing, at  ODce  plastic  and  feebla  Some  races,  like  some 
metals,  combine  the  greatest  flexibility  with  the  greatest 
Btrength.  But  the  Indian  is  hewn  out  of  a  rock.  You  can 
rarely  change  the  form  without  destruction  of  the  substance, 
fiaces  of  inferior  energy  have  possessed  a  power  of  expansion 
and  assimilation  to  which  he  is  a  stranger;  and  it  is  this 
flxed  and  rigid  quality  which  has  proved  his  ruin.  He  will 
not  leam  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  he  and  his  forest  must 
perish  together.  The  stem,  undianging  features  of  his  mind 
excite  our  admiration  from  their  veiy  immutability ;  and  we 
look  with  deep  interest  on  the  fate  of  this  irreclaimable  sou 
of  the  wilderness,  the  chOd  who  will  not  be  weaned  from 
the  breast  of  his  rugged  mother.  And  our  interest  increases 
when  we  discern  in  the  unhap^  wanderer  the  germs  ot 
heroic  virtues  mingled  among  his  vices,  —  a  hand  bountiful 
to  bestow  88  it  is  rapacious  to  seize,  and  even  in  extremest 
famine,  impartii^  its  last  morsel  to  a  fellow-sufierer;  a  heart 
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whidi,  strong  in  friendship  as  in  hate,  thinks  it  not  too  much 
to  lay  down  life  for  its  chosen  comrade ;  a  soul  true  to  its 
own  idea  of  honor,  and  burning  with  an  unqueocbable  thirst 
lor  greatness  and  renown. 

The  imprisoned  lion  in  the  showman's  cage  differs  not 
more  widely  from  the  lord  of  the  desert  than  the  b^- 
garly  frequenter  of  frontier  garrisons  and  dramshops  difTers 
from  the  proud  denizen  of  the  woods.  It  is  in  his  native 
wilds  alone  that  the  Indian  must  be  seen  and  studied. 
Thus  to  depict  him  is  the  aim  of  the  ensuing  History ;  and 
if,  from  the  shades  of  rook  and  forest,  the  savage  features 
should  look  too  grimly  forth,  it  is  because  the  clouds  of  a 
tempestuous  war  have  cast  upon  the  picture  their  murky 
shadows  and  lurid  fires. 
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PONTIACS  CONSPIRACY 

[The  episode  known  to  history  as  the  Conapiracy  of  Fontiao 
is  memorable  not  alone  for  the  graphic  horrors  which  marked 
its  prepress,  but  also  because  it  represents  Indian  character 
under  a  new  and  alarming  aspect.  The  pale-faced  con- 
querors of  the  western  world  had  learned  to  their  cost  that 
their  savage  foes  could  slake  their  resentment  in  murderous 
forays  on  the  unprotected  frontiers.  They  never  suspected 
that  this  fickle  and  child-like  race  could  be  welded  by  a 
master-mind  into  a  coalition  which  was  to  carry  menace  into 
the  very  strongholds  of  civilization.  —  En.] 

On  the  twelfth  of  September,  1760,  Rogers,*  then  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  received  orders  from  Sir  Jeffrey 
Amherst  to  ascend  the  lakes  with  a  detachment  of  rangers, 
and  take  possession,  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
of  Detroit,  Michillimackinac,  and  other  western  posts  in- 
cluded in  the  late  capitulation.^  He  left  Montreal,  on  the 
following  day,  with  two  hundred  rangers,  in  fifteen  whale 
boats.  Stemming  the  suiges  of  La  Chine  and  the  Cedars, 
they  left  behind  tliem  the  straggling  hamlet  which  bore  the 
latter  name,  and  formed  at  that  day  the  western  limit  of 
Canadian  settlement.  They  gained  Lake  Ontario,  skirted 
its  northern  shore,  amid  rough  and  boisterous  weather,  and 

1  ThB  Compiracy  of  Ponti«e,  Vol.  I.,  Ch.VI. 

*  Bogar*  wu  tlie  ceUbrated  leaderof  a  conipjtn;  called  "  Bog«n'i  Bangen," 
which  had.  made  ItMlf  buuotu  in  ihe  prsvioua  cunpugn. 
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crossing  at  its  western  extremity,  reached  Fort  Niagara  on 
the  first  of  October.  Carrying  their  boats  over  the  p<Htage, 
they  lavinched  them  once  more  above  the  cataract,  and  slowly 
pursued  their  voyage ;  while  Bc^rs,  with  a  few  attendants, 
hastened  on  ld  advance  to  Fort  Pitt,  to  deliver  despatches, 
with  which  he  was  charged,  to  General  Monckton.  This 
errand  accomplished,  he  rejoined  his  command  at  Preaqu' 
Isle,  about  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  whole  proceeded 
together  along  the  southern  margin  of  Lake  Erie.  The  sea- 
son was  far  advanced.  The  wind  was  chill,  the  lake  was 
atonny,  and  the  woods  cm  shore  were  tinged  with  the  fading 
hues  of  autumn.  On  the  seventh  of  Kovember,  they  reached 
the  mouth  of  a  river  called  by  B<^rs  the  Chogage.  No 
body  of  troops  under  the  British  flag  had  ever  before  pene- 
trated BO  far.  The  day  was  dull  and  rainy,  and,  resolving  to 
rest  until  the  weather  should  improve,  Rogers  ordered  his 
men  to  prepare  their  encampment  in  the  neighboring  forest 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  rangers,  a  party  of  Indian 
chiefs  and  warriors  entered  the  camp.  They  proclaimed 
themselves  an  embassy  from  Pontiac,  ruler  of  all  that  coun- 
try, and  directed,  in  his  name,  that  the  Ei^lish  should  ad- 
vance no  farther  until  they  had  had  an  interview  with  the 
great  cliief,  who  was  already  close  at  hand.  In  truth,  before 
the  day  closed,  Pontiac  himself  appeared ;  and  it  is  here,  for 
the  first  time,  that  this  remarkable  man  stands  forth  dis- 
tinctly on  the  page  of  history.  He  greeted  Bt^ers  with  the 
haughty  demand,  what  was  his  business  in  that  countty,  and 
how  he  dared  enter  it  without  his  permission.  Sogers  in- 
formed him  tiiat  the  French  were  defeated,  that  Canada  had 
surrendered,  and  that  he  was  on  hia  way  to  take  possession 
of  Detroit,  and  restore  a  general  pecLce  to  white  men  and 
Indians  alike.    Pontiac  listened  with  attention  but  only  re- 
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plied  that  be  should  stand  in  Uie  paUi  of  the  English  until 
morning.  Having  inquired  it  the  strangers  were  in  need  ol 
anything  which  his  country  could  afford,  he  withdrew,  with 
his  chiefs  at  nightfall,  to  his  own  encampment ;  while  tixe 
English,  ill  at  ease,  and  suspecting  treachery,  stood  well  on 
their  guard  throughout  the  n%ht; 

In  the  morning,  Foatiac  returned  to  the  camp  with  his  at- 
tendant chiefs,  and  made  his  reply  to  Eogers's  speech  of  the 
previous  day.  He  was  willing,  he  said,  to  live  at  peace  with 
the  English,  and  suffer  them  to  remain  in  his  country  as  long 
as  they  treated  him  with  due  respect  and  deference.  The 
Indian  chiefs  uid  provincial  ofScers  smoked  the  calumet 
tc^thei,  and  perfect  harmony  seemed  established  between 
them. 

Tip  to  this  time,  Fontiac  hod  been,  in  word  and  deed,  the 
last  ally  of  the  French ;  but  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  motives 
that  impelled  him  to  renounce  his  old  adherenca  The 
American  forest  never  produced  a  man  more  shrewd,  politic, 
and  ambitious.  Ignorant  as  he  was  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  world,  he  could  clearly  see  that  the  French  power  was 
on  the  wane,  and  he  knew  his  own  interest  too  well  to  prop 
a  falling  cause.  By  making  friends  of  the  English,  he  hoped 
to  gain  powerful  allies,  who  would  aid  bis  ambitious  projects, 
and  give  him  an  increased  influence  over  the  tribes  ;  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  the  new-comers  would  treat  him  with 
die  same  respect  which  the  French  had  always  observed.  In 
tills,  and  all  his  other  expectations  of  advantage  from  the 
English,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Charaeter  of  Pontlae.' —  Fontiac,  as  already  mentioned,  was 

principal  chief  of  the  Ottawas.    The  Ottawas,  Ojibwas,  and 

Pottavrattamies,  had  loi^  been  united  in  a  loose  kind  of  ccta~ 

1  The  Conspitaey  of  FoatiM,  Vol.  1.,  Ch.  TIL 
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federacy,  of  which  he  was  the  virtual  head.  Over  thoee 
around  him  his  authoril^  waa  almost  despotic,  and  his  power 
extended  far  beyond  the  Umits  of  the  three  united  tribes. 
His  influence  was  great  among  all  the  nations  of  the  Illinois 
country ;  while,  from  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  to  those  of 
the  Mississippi,  and,  indeed,  to  the  farthest  boundaries  of  the 
widespread  A^onquin  race,  his  name  was  known  and 
respected- 

The  fact  that  Pontiac  was  bom  the  son  of  a  chief  would 
in  no  degree  account  for  the  extent  of  his  power ;  for,  among 
Indians,  many  a  chiefs  son  sinks  back  into  insignificance, 
while  the  offspring  of  a  common  warrior  may  succeed  to 
his  place.  Among  all  the  wild  tribes  of  the  continent,  per- 
sonal merit  is  indispensable  to  gaining  or  preserving  dignity. 
Courage,  resolution,  address,  and  eloquence  are  sure  passports 
to  distinction.  With  all  these  Fontiac  was  pre-«minently 
endowed,  and  it  was  chiefly  to  them,  urged  to  their  highest 
activity  by  a  vehement  ambition,  that  he  owed  his  greatness. 
He  possessed  a  commanding  energy  and  force  of  mind,  and 
in  subtlety  and  craft  could  match  the  best  of  his  wily  race. 
But,  though  capable  of  acts  of  magnanimity,  he  was  a 
thorough  sav^e,  with  a  wider  range  of  intellect  than  those 
around  him,  but  sharing  all  their  passions  and  prejudices, 
their  fierceness  and  treachery.  His  faults  were  the  faults  of 
his  race;  and  they  cannot  eclipse  his  nobler  qualities. 
His  memory  is  still  cherished  among  the  remnants  of  many 
Algonquin  tribes,  and  the  celebrated  Tecumseh  adopted  him 
for  his  model,  provii^  himself  no  unworthy  imitator. 

Fontiao'i  Plam.^  —  Pontiac  was  now   (1760)  about  fifty 

years  old.    Until  Major  Itogers  came  into  the  country,  he 

had  been  from  motives  probably  both  of  interest  and  inclina- 

>  The  Conipirtcy  of  Foutiae,  Vol.  L,  Ch.  TIL    ■ 
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(ion,  a  firm  friend  of  the  French.  Not  long  before  the 
French  war  broke  out,  be  had  saved  the  garmou  of  Detroit 
from  the  imminent  peril  of  an  attack  from  some  of  the  dis- 
contented tribes  of  the  north.  Curii^  the  war,  he  had 
fought  on  the  side  of  France.  It  is  said  that  he  commanded 
the  Ottawas  at  the  memorable  defeat  of  Braddock ;  and  it  ia 
certain  that  he  was  treated  with  much  honor  by  the  French 
officers,  and  received  especial  marks  of  esteem  from  die  Mar- 
quis of  Montcalm. 

We  have  seen  how,  when  the  tide  of  affairs  changed,  the 
subtle  and  ambitious  chief  trimmed  his  bark  to  the  ciirrent, 
and  gave  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  English.  That  he 
was  disappointed  in  their  treatment  of  bim,  and  in  all  the 
hopes  that  he  had  formed  from  their  alliance,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  one  of  his  speeches.  A  new  light  soon  began 
to  dawn  upon  his  untaught  hut  powerful  mind,  and  he  saw 
the  altered  posture  of  affaiis  under  its  true  aspect 

It  was  a  momentous  and  gloomy  crisis  for  the  Indian  race, 
for  never  before  had  they  been  exposed  to  such  imminent 
and  pressing  danger.  With  the  downfall  of  Canada,  the 
tribes  had  sunk  at  once  from  their  position  of  importance. 
Hitherto  the  two  rival  European  nations  had  kept  each  other 
in  check  upon  the  American  continent,  and  the  Indiana  had, 
in  some  measure,  held  the  balance  of  power  between  them. 
To  conciliate  their  good-will  and  gain  their  alliance,  to  avoid 
offending  them  by  injustice  and  encioachment,  was  the 
policy  boA  of  the  French  and  English.  But  now  the  face 
of  affairs  was  chained.  The  English  had  gained  an  undis- 
puted ascendency,  and  the  Indians,  no  longer  important  as 
allies,  were  treated  as  mere  barbarians,  who  might  he 
trampled  upon  with  impunity.  Abandoned  to  their  own 
feeble  resources  and  divided  strength,  they  must  fast  recede. 
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mmJ  dwindle  away  before  the  steady  prepress  of  the  colonial 
power.  Already  their  best  hunting-grounds  were  invaded, 
and  from  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Alle^hanles  tiiey  might 
see,  from  far  and  near,  the  smoke  of  the  settlers'  dealings, 
rising  in  tall  columns  from  Uie  dark-green  bosom  of  the  forest. 
The  doom  of  the  race  was  sealed,  and  no  human  power 
could  avert  it ;  but  they,  in  their  ignorance,  believed  other- 
wise, and  vainly  tiioi^ht  that,  by  a  desperate  effort,  they 
might  yet  uproot  and  overthrow  the  growing  strength  of 
'   their  destroyers. 

It  would  ^be  idle  to  suppose  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
'  Indians  understood,  in  its  full  extent,  the  danger  which 
threatened  their  race.  With  them,  the  war  was  a  mere  out- 
break of  fury,  and  they  turned  against  their  enemies  with  aa 
little  reason  or  forecast  as  a  panther  when  he  leaps  at  the 
throat  of  the  hunter.  Qoaded  by  wrongs  and  indignities, 
they  struck  for  revenge,  and  for  relief  from  the  evil  of  the 
moment  But  the  mind  of  Pontiac  could  embrace  a  wider  and 
deeper  view.  The  peril  of  the  times  was  unfolded  in  its  full 
extent  before  him,  and  he  resolved  to  unite  the  tribes  in  one 
grand  effort  to  avert  it.  He  did  not,like  many  of  his  people, 
entertain  the  absurd  idea  that  the  Indiana,  by  tJieir  unaided 
stiengtb,  could  drive  the  English  into  the  sea.  He  adopted  ih.e 
only  plan  consistent  with  reason,  that  of  restoring  the  French 
ascendency  in  the  west,  and  once  more  opposing  a  check  to 
British  encroachment.  WiUi  views  like  these,  he  lent  a 
greedy  ear  to  the  plausible  falsehoods  of  the  Canadians,  who 
assured  him  that  the  armies  of  King  Louis  were  already 
advancing  to  recover  Canada,  and  that  the  French  and  their 
red  brethren,  fighting  side  by  side,  would  drive  the  English 
dogs  back  within  their  own  najrow  limits. 
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INDIAN  PREPABATION' 

I  IHTKBSUPT  the  piogreas  of  the  narrative  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  ths  Indians  in  their  militaiy  capacity,  and  ob- 
serve how  far  they  were  qualified  to  prosecute  the  formidable 
war  ioto  which  they  were  about  to  plunge. 

A  people  living  chiefly  by  the  chase,  and  therefore,  of 
necessity,  thinly  and  widely  scattered ;  divided  into  numer- 
ous tribes,  held  together  by  no  strong  principle  of  cohesion, 
and  with  no  central  government  to  combine  their  strength, 
could  act  with  little  efBcienojr  against  such  an  enemy  as 
was  now  opposed  to  theoL  Loose  and  disjointed  as  a  whole, 
iSie  government  even  of  individual  tribes,  and  of  their 
smallest  separate  communities,  was  too  feeble  to  deserve  the 
name.  There  were,  it  is  true,  chiefs  whose  office  was  in  a 
manner  hereditary;  but  their  authority  was  wholly  of  a 
moral  nature,  and  enforced  by  no  compulsory  law.  Their 
province  was  to  advise,  and  not  to  command.  Their  in- 
fluence, such  as  it  was,  is  chiefly  to  bo  ascribed  to  the  prin- 
ciple ol  hero-worship,  natural  to  the  Indian  character,  and 
to  the  reverence  for  age,  which  belongs  to  a  state  of  society 
where  a  patriarchal  element .  largely  prevails.  It  was  their 
office  to  declare  war  and  make  peace ;  but  when  war  was  de- 
clared, they  had  no  power  to  carry  the  declaration  into  effect 
The  warriors  fought  if  they  chose  to  do  so ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  preferred  to  remain  quiet,  no  man  could  force 
'  The  ConapincT  «f  PontUc,  VoL  L,  Ch.  TIIL 
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them  to  raiae  the  hatchet.  The  war-chief,  whose  part  it  was 
to  lead  them  to  battle,  waa  a  mere  partisan,  whom  his  braveij 
and  exploits  iiad  led  to  distinction.  If  he  thought  proper, 
he  Bang  his  war-song  and  danced  his  war-dance;  and  as 
many  of  the  young  men  as  were  disposed  to  follow  him, 
gathered  around  and  enlisted  themselves  under  him.  Over 
these  volunteers  he  had  no  legal  authority,  and  they  could 
desert  him  at  any  moment,  with  no  other  penalty  than  dis- 
grace. When  several  war-parties,  of  different  bands  or 
tribes,  were  united  in  a  common  enterprise,  their  chiefs 
elected  a  leader,  who  was  nominally  to  command  the  whole ; 
but  unless  this  leader  was  a  man  of  unoommon  reputAtion 
and  ability,  his  commands  were  disr^arded,  and  his  author- 
ity was  a  cipher.  Among  his  followers,  every  latent  element 
of  discord,  pride,  jealousy,  and  ancient  half-smothered  feuds, 
were  ready  at  any  moment  to  break  out,  and  tear  the  whole 
asunder.  His  warriors  would  often  desert  in  bodies;  and 
many  an  Indian  army,  before  reaching  the  enemy's  country, 
has  been  known  to  dwindle  away  until  it  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  scalping-party. 

To  twist  a  rope  of  sand  would  be  as  easy  a  task  as  to 
form  a  permanent  and  effective  army  of  such  materials.  The 
wild  love  of  freedom,  and  impatience  of  all  control,  which 
mark  the  Indian  race,  render  them  utterly  intolerant  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  Partly  from  their  individual  character,  and 
partly  from  this  absence  of  subordination,  spring  results 
highly  unfavorable  to  oontinued'and  extended  military  oper- 
ations. Indian  warriors,  when  acting  in  large  masses,  are  to 
the  last  degree  wayward,  capricious,  and  unstable ;  infirm  of 
purpose  as  a  mob  of  children,  and  devoid  of  providence  and 
foresight.  To  provide  supplies  for  a  campaign  forms  no  part 
of  their  system.    Hence  the  blow  must  be  struck  at  once,  or 
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not  struck  at  all ;  and  to  poetpoDe  victory  is  to  insure  defeat. 
It  is  when  acting  in  small,  detached  parties,  that  the  Indiaa 
warrior  puts  forth  his  energies,  and  displays  his  admirable 
address,  endurance,  and  intrepidity.  It  is  then  that  he  be- 
comes a  truly  formidable  enemy.  Fired  with  the  hope  of 
winning  scalps,  he  is  stanch  as  a  bloodhound.  "No  hardship 
can  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  and  no  dai^er  subdue  bis 
patient  and  cautious  course. 

From  Uieir  inveterate  passion  for  war,  the  Indians  are 
always  prompt  enough  to  engage  in  it ;  and  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  prevailing  irritation  gave  ample  assurance  that 
they  would  not  remain  idle.  While  there  was  little  risk  that 
they  would  capture  any  strong  and  well-defended  fort,  or 
carry  any  important  position,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  reason  to  apprehend  wide-spread  havoc,  and  a  destruc- 
tive war  of  detail  That  the  war  might  be  carried  on  with 
effect,  it  was  the  part  of  the  Indian  leaders  to  work  upon  the 
passions  of  their  people,  and  keep  alive  their  irritation ;  to 
whet  their  native  appetite  for  blood  and  glory,  and  cheer 
them  on  to  ihe  attack ;  to  guard  against  all  that  might  quench 
their  ardor,  or  cool  their  fierceness ;  to  avoid  pitched  battles ; 
never  to  fight  except  under  advantt^e ;  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  all  the  aid  which  craft  and  treachery  could  afford. 
The  very  circumstances  which  unfitted  the  Indi&ns  for  con- 
tiinued  and  concentrated  attack  were,  in  another  view,  highly 
advantageous,  by  preventing  the  enemy  from  assailing  them 
with  vital  effect.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  penetrate  tangled 
woods  in  search  of  a  foe,  alert  and  active  as  a  lynx,  who 
would  seldom  stand  and  %ht,  whose  deadly  shot  and  tri- 
umphant whoop  were  the  first  and  often  the  last  tokens  of 
bis  presence,  and  who,  at  the  approach  of  a  hostile  force, 
would  vanish  into  the  black  recesses  of  forests  and  pine 
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swamps,  only  to  renew  his  attacks  with  unabated  ardor. 
There  were  no  forts  to  capture,  no  magazines  to  destroy,  and 
little  property  to  seize  upon.  No  warfare  could  be  more 
perilous  and  harassing  in  its  prosecution,  or  less  satisfactory 
in  its  results. 
.'  The  English  colonies  at  this  time  were  but  ill-fitted  to 
;  bear  the  brunt  of  the  impending  war.  The  army  which  had 
conquered  Canada  was  broken  up  and  dissolved ;  the  pro- 
vincials were  disbanded,  and  most  of  the  regulars  sent  home. 
A  few  fragments  of  regiments,  miserably  wasted  by  war  and 
sickness,  had  just  arrived  from  the  West  Indies;  and  of 
these,  several  were  already  ordered  to  England,  to  be  dis- 
banded. There  remained  barely  troops  enough  to  furnish 
feeble  garrisons  for  the  various  forts  on  the  frontier  and  in 
the  Indian  country.  At  the  head  of  this  dilapidated  army 
was  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  who  had  achieved  the  reduction  of 
Canada,  and  clinched  the  nail  which  Wolfe  had  driven.  In 
some  respects  he  was  well  fitted  for  the  emergency ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  held  the  TnijinnH  in  supreme  contempt, 
and  his  arbitrary  treatment  of  them  and  total  want  of  every 
quality  of  oonciliation  where  they  were  concerned,  had  had 
no  little  share  in  exciting  them  to  war. 

While  the  war  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  an  event 
occurred  which  had  afterwards  an  important  effect  upon  its 
progress,  —  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  oq 
the  tenth  of  February,  1763.  By  this  treaty  France  resigned 
her  claims  to  the  territories  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that 
great  river  now  became  the  western  boundary  of  the  British 
colonial  possessions.  In  portioning  out  her  new  acquisitions 
into  separate  governments,  England  left  the  valley  of  the 
\  Ohio  and  the  adjacent  regions  as  an  Indian  domain,  and  by 
.  the  proclamation  of  the  seventh  of  October  following,  the 
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intruaion  of  settlers  upon  these  lands  was  strictly  prohibited. 
Could  these  just  and  necessary  measures  have  been  sooner 
adopted,  it  is  probable  that  the  Indian  war  might  have  been 
prevented,  or,  at  all  events,  rendered  less  generid  and  violent, 
for  Uie  treaty  would  have  made  it  apparent  that  the  French 
could  never  repossess  themselves  of  Canada,  and  would  have 
proved  the  futility  of  every  hope  which  the  Indians  enter- 
tained of  assistance  from  that  quarter,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  royal  proclamation  would  have  tended  to  tran- 
quillize their  minds,  by  removing  the  chief  cause  of  irritation. 
But  tite  remedy  came  too  late,  and  served  only  to  inflame  the 
eviL  While  the  sovereigns  of  France,  England,  and  Spain, 
were  signing  the  treaty  at  Paris,  countless  Indian  warriors 
in  t^e  American  forests  were  singing  the  war-song,  and 
whetting  their  scalping-knives. 

Throi^hout  the  western  wilderness,  in  a  hundred  camps 
and  villages,  were  (^lebrated  the  savage  rites  of  war.  Wai^ 
riors,  women,  and  children  were  alike  eager  and  excited; 
magicians  consulted  dieir  oracles,  and  prepared  charms  to 
insure  success ;  while  the  war-chief,  his  body  painted  blaok 
from  head  to  foot,  concealed  himself  in  tiie  solitude  of  rocks 
and  caverns,  or  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest.  Here,  fast- 
ing and  praying,  he  calls  day  and  night  upon  the  Great  Spirit, 
consulting  his  dreams,  to  draw  from  them  auguries  of  good 
or  evil;  and  if,  perchance,  a  vision  of  the  great  war-eagle 
seems  to  hover  over  him  with  expanded  wings,  he  exults 
in  Uie  full  conviction  of  triumph.  When  a  few  days  have 
elapsed,  he  emerges  from  bis  retreat,  and  the  people  discover 
him  descending  from  the  woods,  and  approaching  their 
camp,  black  as  a  demon  of  war,  and  shrunken  with  fasting 
and  vigil  They  flock  around  and  listen  to  his  wild  hatangua 
He  oaXU  on  tiiem  to  avenge  the  blood  of  tiieir  slaughtered 
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relatives ;  he  assures  them  that  tJie  Great  Spirit  is  od  their 
side,  and  tiiat  victoiy  is  certain.  With  exulting  cries  the; 
disperse  to  their  wigwams,  to  array  themselves  in  the  savage 
decorations  of  the  war-dress.  An  old  man  now  passes 
tbxou^  the  camp,  and  invites  the  warriors  to  a  feast  in  the 
name  of  the  chief.  They  gather  from  all  quarters  to  his 
wigwam,  where  they  find  him  seated,  no  longer  covered  with 
black,  but  adorned  with  the  startling  and  fantastic  blazonry 
of  the  war-paint.  Those  who  join  in  the  feast  pledge  them- 
selves, by  so  doing,  to  follow  bim  against  the  enemy.  The 
guests  seat  themselves  on  the  gromid,  in  a  circle  around  the 
wigwam,  and  the  fiesh  of  dogs  lb  placed  in  wooden  dishes 
before  them,  while  the  chief,  thou^  goaded  by  the  pangs  of 
his  long,  unbroken  fast,  sits  smoking  his  pipe  with  unmoved 
countenance,  and  takes  no  part  in  the  feast. 

Night  has  now  closed  in ;  and  the  rough  clearing  is  illu- 
mined by  the  blaze  of  fires  and  burning  pine-knots,  casting 
their  deep  red  glare  upon  the  dusky  boughs  of  the  surround- 
ing forest,  and  upon  the  wild  multitude  who,  fluttering  with 
feathers  and  bedaubed  with  paint,  have  gathered  for  the 
celebration  of  the  wu'-dance.  A  painted  post  is  driven  into 
t^e  ground,  and  the  crowd  form  a  wide  circle  around  it 
The  chief  leaps  into  the  vacant  space,  brandishing  his  hatchet 
as  if  rushii^  upon  an  enemy,  and,  in  a  loud,  vehement 
tone,  chants  his  own  exploits  and  those  of  bis  ancestora, 
enactii^  the  deeds  which  he  describes,  yelling  Uie  war- 
whoop,  throwing  himself  into  all  the  postures  of  actual  fight, 
striking  the  post  as  if  it  were  an  enemy,  and  tearing  the  scalp 
from  the  bead  of  the  im^inary  victim.  Warrior  after  war- 
rior  follows  his  example,  until  the  whole  assembly,  as  if 
fired  with  sudden  frenzy,  rush  togetJier  into  the  ring,  leaping, 
stamping,  and  whooping,  brandishing  knires  and  hatchets  in 
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the  fire-light,  hacking  and  Btabbing  the  air,  and  breaking  at 
intervals  into  a  burst  of  ferocious  yells,  which  sounds  for 
miles  away  over  the  lonely,  midnight  forest. 

In  the  morning,  the  warriors  prepare  to  depart.  They 
leave  the  camp  in  single  file,  still  decorated  with  aU  their 
finery  of  paint,  feathers,  and  scalp-locks ;  and,  as  they  enter 
the  woods,  the  chief  fires  his  gun,  the  warrior  behind  fol- 
lows his  example,  and  the  discharges  pass  in  slow  succes- 
sion from  front  to  rear,  the  salute  concluding  with  a  general 
whoop.  They  encamp  at  no  great  distance  from  the  village, 
and  divest  themselves  of  their  much-prized  ornaments,  which 
are  carried  back  by  the  women,  who  have  followed  them  for 
this  purpose.  The  warriors  pursue  their  journey,  clad  in 
the  rough  attire  of  hard  service,  and  move  silently  and 
stealthily  throi^h  the  forest  towards  the  hapless  garrison,  or 
defenceless  settlement,  which  they  have  marked  as  their  prey. 

The  woods  were  now  filled  with  war-partiea  sudi  as  this, 
and  soon  the  first  tokens  of  the  approaching  tempest  began 
to  alarm  the  unhappy  settlers  of  the  frontier.  At  first, 
some  trader  or  hunter,  weak  and  emaciated,  would  come  in 
from  the  forest,  and  relate  that  his  companions  had  been 
butchered  in  the  Indian  villages,  and  that  he  alone  had 
escaped.  Next  succeeded  vague  and  uncertain  rumors  of 
forts  attacked  and  garrisons  slaughtered ;  and  soon  after,  a 
report  gained  ground  that  every  post  throughout  the  Indian 
country  had  been  taken,  and  every  soldier  killed.  Close 
upon  these  tidings  came  the  enemy  himself.  The  Indian 
war-parties  broke  out  of  the  woods  like  gangs  of  wolves, 
murdering,  burning,  and  laying  waste;  while  hundreds  of 
terror-stricken  families,  abandoning  their  homes,  fied  for 
refuge  towards  the  older  settlements,  and  all  was  misery 
and  ruin. 
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THE  THREATENED  ATTACK  AGAINST  DETROIT' 

In  the  Pottawattamie  Tillage,  if  there  he  truth  in  tradition, 
lived  an  Ojibwa  girl,  who  could  boaet  a  laiger  share  of  beautj^ 
than  is  common  in  the  wigwam.  She  had  attracted  the  eye 
of  Gladwyn.  He  had  formed  a  connection  with  her,  and 
she  had  become  mudi  attached  to  him.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth,  Catharine  —  for  so  the  officers  called  her  —  came 
to  the  fort,  and  repaired  to  Gladwyn's  quarters,  bringing  with 
her  a  pair  of  elk-stdn  moccasins,  ornamented  with  porcupine 
work,  whidi  he  had  requested  her  to  make.  There  was 
something  unusual  in  her  look  and  manner.  Her  face  waa 
sad  and  downcast.  She  said  little,  and  soon  left  the  room ; 
hut  the  sentinel  at  the  door  saw  her  still  lingering  at  the 
street  comer,  though  the  hour  for  closing  ihe  gates  was 
nearly  come.  At  length  she  attracted  the  notice  of  Gladwyn 
himself ;  and  calling  her  to  him,  he  pressed  her  to  declare 
what  was  weighing  upon  her  mind.  Still  she  remained  for 
a  long  time  silent,  and  it  was  only  after  much  uigency  and 
many  promises  not  to  betray  her,  that  she  revealed  her 
momentous  secret 

To-morrow,  she  said,  Pontiac  will  come  to  the  fort  with 
sixty  of  his  chiefs.  Each  will  be  armed  with  a  gun,  cut 
short,  and  hidden  under  his  blanket.  Pontiac  will  demand 
to  hold  a  council;  and  after  he  has  delivered  his  speech,  he 
will  offer  a  peace-belt  of  wampum,  holding  it  in  a  reversed 
1  The  ConspirMiy  dI  FoDtuc,  VoL  I.,  Ch.  X. 
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position.  This  will  be  the  signal  of  attack.  The  chiefs  will 
spring  up  and  fire  upon  the  officers,  and  the  Indians  in  the 
street  will  fall  upon  the  garrison.  Every  Englishman  will 
be  killed,  but  not  the  scalp  of  a  sin^e  Frenchman  will  be 
touched 

Such  is  the  story  told  in  1768  to  the  traveller  Carver  at 
Detroit,  and  preserved  in  local  teaditioo,  but  not  sustained 
by  contemporary  letters  or  diaries.  What  is  certain  is,  that 
Q-ladwyn  received  secret  information,  on  the  night  of  the 
sixth  of  May,  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  on  the  morrow 
to  capture  the  fort  by  treachery.  He  called  some  of  his 
officers,  and  told  Uiem  what  he  had  heard.  The  defences  of 
the  place  ware  feeble  and  extensive,  and  the  garrison  by  far 
too  weak  to  repel  a  general  assault.  The  force  of  the  Indians 
at  this  time  is  variously  estimated  at  from  six  hundred  to 
two  thousand;  and  the  commandant  greatly  feared  that 
some  wild  impulse  might  precipitate  their  plan,  and  that 
they  would  storm  the  fort  before  the  morning.  Every 
preparation  was  made  to  meet  the  sudden  emergency.  Half 
the  garrison  were  ordered  under  arms,  and  all  the  officers 
prepared  to  spend  the  night  upon  the  ramparta. 

The  day  closed,  and  the  hues  of  sunset  faded.  Only  a 
dusky  redness  lingered  in  the  west,  and  the  darkening  earth 
seemed  her  dull  self  again.  Then  night  descended,  heavy 
and  black,  on  the  fierce  Indians  and  the  sleepless  English. 
Erom  sunset  till  dawn,  an  anxious  watch  was  kept  from  the 
slender  palisades  of  Detroit  The  soldiers  were  still  ignorant 
of  the  danger;  and  the  sentinels  did  not  know  why  their 
numbers  were  doubled,  or  why,  with  such  unwonted  vigi- 
lance, their  officers  repeatedly  visited  their  posts.  Again 
and  again  Gladwyn  mounted  his  wooden  ramparts,  and 
looked  forth  into  the  gloom.    There  seemed  nothing  but 
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repose  and  peace  in  t^e  soft,  moist  air  of  the  warm  sprii^ 
evening,  with  the  piping  of  frogs  along  the  river  bank,  just 
roused  from  their  torpor  by  the  genial  influence  of  May. 
But,  at  intervals,  as  the  night  wind  swept  across  t£e  bastion, 
it  bore  sounds  of  fearful  portent  to  the  ear,  the  sullen  boom- 
ing of  the  Indian  drum  and  the  wild  chorus  of  qiuvering 
yells,  as  the  warriors,  around  their  distant  camp-fires,  danced 
the  war-dance,  in  preparation  for  the  morrow's  work. 

The  Treaohery  of  Pontiaa*  —  The  night  passed  without  alarm. 
The  sun  rose  upon  fresh  fields  and  newly  budding  woods, 
and  scarcely  had  the  morning  mlste  dissolved,  when  the 
garrison  could  see  a  fleet  of  birch  canoes  crossing  the  river 
from  the  eastern  shore,  within  range  of  cannon  shot  above 
the  fort  Only  two  or  three  warriors  appeared  in  each,  but 
all  moved  slowly,  and  seemed  deeply  laden.  In  truth,  they 
were  full  of  savages,  lying  flat  on  l^eir  faces,  that  their  num- 
bers might  not  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  English. 

At  an  early  hour  the  open  common  behind  the  fort  was 
thronged  with  squaws,  children,  and  warriors,  some  naked, 
and  others  fantastically  arrayed  in  their  barbarous  finery. 
All  seemed  restless  and  uneasy,  moving  hither  and  thither, 
in  apparent  preparation  for  a  general  game  of  ball  Many 
tall  warriors,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  were  seen  stalking 
towards  the  fort,  and  casting  malignant  furtive  glances  up- 
ward at  the  palisades.  Then  with  an  air  of  assumed  indif- 
ference, they  would  move  towards  the  gate.  They  were  all 
admitted ;  for  Gladwyn,  who,  in  this  instance  at  least,  showed 
some  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  chose  to  convince  his 
crafty  foe  that,  though  their  plot  was  detected,  their  hostility 
was  despised. 

The  whole  garrison  was  ordered  under  arms.  Sterling, 
•The  Gonipiney  of  PontiK,  To].  I.,  Ch.  XI. 
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and  the  other  En^iBh  fur-tradeis,  closed  their  storehouses 
and  armed  their  men,  mid  all  in  cool  confidence  stood  wait- 
ing the  result 

Meanwhile,  Pontiao,  who  had  crossed  with  the  canoes 
from  the  eastern  shore,  was  approachii^  altmg  the  river  road, 
at  the  head  of  his  sixty  chiefs,  all  giavely  marching  in  Indian 
file.  A  Canadian  settler,  named  Beau&it,  had  heen  that 
morning  to  the  fort  He  was  now  returning  homewards, 
and  aa  he  leacbed  the  bridge  which  led  over  the  stream  then 
called  Parent's  Creek,  he  saw  the  chiefs  in  the  act  of  crossii^ 
from  the  farther  bank.  He  stood  aside  to  give  them  room. 
As  the  last  Indian  passed,  Beaufait  recognised  him  as  an 
old  friend  and  associate.  The  savage  greeted  him  with  the 
usual  ejaculation,  opened  for  an  instant  the  folds  of  his 
blanket,  disclosed  the  hidden  gun,  and,  with  an  emphatic 
gesture  towards  the  fort,  indicated  the  purpose  to  which  he 
meant  to  apply  it. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  great  war-chief,  with  his  treacherous 
followers,  reached  the  fort,  and  the  gateway  was  thronged  - 
with  their  savage  faces.  All  were  wrapped  to  the  throat  in 
colored  blankets.  Some  were  crested  with  hawk,  eagle,  or 
raven  plumes ;  others  had  shaved  their  heads,  lesvii^  only 
the  fluttering  scalp-lock  on  the  crown ;  while  others,  t^in, 
wore  their  long,  black  hair  flowing  loosely  at  tiieir  backs,  or 
wildly  hailing  about  their  brOws  like  a  lion's  mane.  Their 
bold  yet  crafty  features,  their  cheeks  besmeared  with  ocdire 
and  vermilion,  white  lead  and  soot,  their  keen,  deep-set  eyes 
gleaming  in  their  sockets,  like  those  of  rattlesnakes,  gave 
them  an  aspect  grim,  uncouth,  and  horribla  For  the  most 
part,  they  were  tall,  stroi^  men,  and  all  had  a  gait  and  hear- 
ing of  peculiar  stateliness. 

As  Pontiac  entered,  it  is  said  that  he  started,  and  that  a 
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deep  ^acnlatioB  half  escaped  from  lus  breast.  Well  night 
his  stoicism  fail,  for  at  a  glance  he  read  the  ruin  of  his  ploL 
Od  either  baud,  vithin  the  gateway,  stood  ranks  of  soldiers 
and  hedges  of  glittering  steeL  The  swarthy  engages  of  the 
fur-tiaders,  armed  to  the  teeth,  stood  in  groups  at  tJie  street 
comers,  and  the  measured  tap  of  a  drum  fell  ominously  on 
the  ear.  Soon  regaining  his  composure,  Fontiac  strode  for- 
ward into  the  narrow  street ;  and  his  chiefs  filed  after  him 
in  silence,  while  the  scared  faces  of  women  and  children 
looked  out  from  the  windows  as  they  passed.  Their  rigid 
muscles  betrayed  no  sign  of  emotion ;  yet,  looking  closely, 
one  might  have  seen  their  small  eyes  glance  from  side  to 
side  with  restless  scrutiny. 

Traversing  the  entire  width  of  the  little  town  they  reached 
the  door  of  the  council-house,  a  lai^e  buOding  standing  near 
the  margin  of  the  river.  On  entering,  they  saw  Gkdwyn, 
with  several  of  his  officers,  seated  in  readiness  to  receive 
them,  and  the  observant  chiefs  did  not  fail  to  remark  that 
every  Englishman  wore  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  a  pair  of 
pistols  in  his  belt.  The  conspirators  eyed  each  other  with 
uneasy  glances.  "  Why,"  demanded  Pontiac,  "  do  I  see  so 
many  of  my  father's  yoiu^  men  standing  in  the  street  with 
their  guns  ? "  Gladwyn  replied  through  his  interpreter.  La 
Butte,  that  he  had  ordered  the  soldiers  under  arms  for  the 
sake  of  exercise  and  discipline.  With  much  delay  and  many 
signs  of  distrust,  the  chiefs  at  length  sat  down  on  the  mats 
prepared  for  them,  and,  after  the  customary  pause,  Pontiac 
rose  to  speak.  Holding  in  his  hand  the  wampum  belt  which 
was  to  have  given  the  fatal  signal,  he  addressed  the  com- 
mandant, professing  strong  attachment  to  the  English,  and 
declarii^,  in  Indian  phrase,  that  he  had  come  to  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace,  and  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship.     The 
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ofBcers  watched  him  keenly  as  he  uttered  these  hollow 
vords,  fearing  last,  though  conscious  that  hia  des^ns  were 
Buspected,  he  might  Btill  attempt  to  accomplish  them.  And 
ouce,  it  ia  said,  he  raised  the  wampum  belt  as  if  about 
to  give  tlie  signal  of  attack.  But  at  that  instant  Gladwyn 
signed  slightly  with  his  hand.  The  sudden  clash  of  arms 
sounded  from  the  passage  without,  and  a  drum  rolling  the 
charge  filled  the  council-room  with  its  stunning  din.  At 
this,  Pontiac  stood  like  one  conformded.  Some  writers  will 
have  it,  that  Gladwyn,  rising  from  his  seat,  drew  the  chiefs 
blanket  aside,  exposed  the  hidden  gun,  and  sternly  rebuked 
him  for  his  treachery.  But  the  commandant  wished  only  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  the  plot,  without  bringing  on 
an  (^)en  rupture.  His  own  letters  afBnn  that  he  and  his 
officers  remained  seated  as  before.  Pontiac,  seeing  his  un- 
rufBed  brow  and  his  calm  eye  fixed  steadfastly  upon  him, 
knew  not  what  to  think,  and  soon  sat  down  in  amazement 
and  perplexity.  Another  pause  ensued,  and  Gladwyn  com- 
menced a  brief  reply.  He  assured  the  chiefs  that  friendship 
and  protection  should  be  extended  towards  them  as  long  as 
tiiey  continued  to  deserve  it,  but  threatened  ample  vengeance 
for  the  first  act  of  agression.  The  council  then  broke  up; 
but,  before  leaving  the  room,  Pontiac  told  the  officers  that  he 
would  return  in  a  few  days,  with  his  squaws  and  children, 
for  he  wished  that  they  should  aU  shake  hands  with  their 
fathers  the  English.  To  this  new  piece  of  treachery  Glad- 
wyn deigned  no  reply.  The  gates  of  the  fort,  which  had 
been  closed  during  the  conference,  were  again  flung  open, 
and  the  baffled  savages  were  sufTered  to  depart,  rejoiced,  no 
doubt,  to  breathe  once  more  the  free  air  of  the  open  fields. 
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THE  FIGHT  OF  BLOODY  BKIDGE* 

From  the  time  when  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Wjao- 
dots  and  Pottawattamies  until  the  end  of  July,  little  worthy 
of  notice  took  place  at  Detroit.  The  fort  was  still  watched 
closely  hy  the  Ottawas  and  Ojibwas,  who  almost  daily  assailed 
it  with  petty  attacks.  In  the  mean  time,  unknown  to  the 
ganison,  a  strong  re-enforcement  was  coming  to  their  aid. 
Captain  Dalzell  had  left  Niagara  with  twenty-two  barges, 
bearing  two  hundred  and  eighty  men,  with  several  small 
cannon,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition. 

Coasting  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  they  soon  reached 
Presqu'  Isle,  where  they  found  the  scorched  and  battered 
blockhouse  captured  a  few  weeks  before,  and  saw  with  sur- 
prise the  mines  and  intrenchments  made  by  the  Tndittnn 
in  assailing  it  Thence,  proceeding  on  their  voyage,  they 
reached  Sandusky  on  the  twenty-eiith  of  July;  and  here 
they  marched  inland  to  the  neighboring  village  of  the  Wyan- 
dots,  which  they  burnt  to  the  ground,  at  the  same  time 
destroying  the  com,  which  this  tribe,  more  provident  than 
most  of  the  others,  bad  planted  there  in  the  spring.  Dalzell 
then  steered  northward  for  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit,  which  he 
reached  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth,  and  cautiously 
ascended  under  cover  of  night.  "  It  was  fortunate,"  writes 
Gladwyn,  "  that  they  were  not  discovered,  in  which  case  they 
must  have  been  destroyed  or  taken,  as  the  Indians,  being  em- 
1  The  Coupimcy  of  Footi&c,  ToL  L,  Ch.  XY. 
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boldened  hy  tbeir  late  Buccessea,  fight  much  better  than  we 
could  have  expected." 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth,  the  whole  country 
around  Detroit  was  covered  by  a  sea  of  fog,  the  precuTBor  of 
a  hot  and  eultry  day ;  hut  at  sunrise  its  surface  began  to 
heave  and  toss,  and,  parting  at  intervals,  disclosed  the  dark 
and  burnished  surface  of  the  river ;  then  lightly  rolling,  fold 
upon  fold,  the  mists  melted  rapidly  away,  the  last  renuiant 
clinging  sluggishly  along  die  margin  of  the  forests.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  garrison  could  discern  the  approachii^ 
convoy.  Still  they  remained  in  suspense,  fearing  lest  it 
might  have  met  the  fate  of  the  former  detachment ;  but 
a  salute  from  the  fort  was  answered  by  a  swivel  from  the 
boate,  and  at  once  all  apprehension  passed  away.  The  con- 
voy soon  reached  a  point  in  the  river  midway  between  the 
villi^es  of  the  Wyandots  and  the  Fottawattamies.  About  a 
fortni^t  before,  as  we  have  seen,  these  capricious  savages 
had  made  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  they  now  saw  fit  to  break, 
openii^  a  hot  fire  upon  the  boats  from  either  bank.  It  was 
answered  by  swivels  and  musketry;  but  before  the  short 
engagement  was  over,  fifteen  of  the  English  were  killed  or 
wounded.  This  danger  passed,  boat  after  boat  came  to  shore, 
and  landed  its  men  amid  the  cheers  of  the  garrison.  The 
detachment  was  composed  of  soldiers  from  the  55th  and  80th 
figments,  with  twenty  independent  raiders,  commanded 
by  Major  Rogers  ;  and  as  the  barracks  in  the  place  were  too 
small  to  receive  them,  they  were  all  quartered  upon  the 
inhabitants. 

Scarcely  were  these  arrangements  made,  when  a  great 
smoke  was  seen  rising  from  tiie  Wyandot  village  across  Uie 
river,  and  the  inhabitants,  apparently  in  much  consternation, 
were  observed  paddlii^  down  stream  with  their  household 
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utensils,  and  even  their  dogs.  It  was  supposed  that  thej 
had  abandoned  and  burned  their  huts ;  but  in  truth,  it  was 
only  an  artifice  of  these  Indians,  who  had  set  fire  to  some 
old  canoes  and  other  refuse  piled  in  front  of  their  village, 
after  which  the  warriors,  having  concealed  the  women  and 
ohildreD,  returned  and  lay  Id  ambush  among  the  bushes, 
hoping  to  lure  some  of  the  English  within  reach  of  their  guna. 
None  of  them,  however,  fell  into  the  snare. 

Captain  Dalzell  was  the  same  officer  who  was  the  com- 
panion of  Israel  Putnam  in  some  of  the  most  adventurous 
passages  of  that  rough  veteran's  life ;  but  more  recently  he 
had  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  On  the 
day  of  his  arrival,  he  had  a  conference  with  Gladwyn,  at  the 
quarters  of  the  latter,  and  strongly  insisted  that  the  time 
was  come  when  an  irrecoverable  blow  might  be  struck  at  Fon- 
tiac.  He  requested  permission  to  march  out  on  the  following 
night,  and  attack  the  Indian  camp.  Gladwyn,  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  position  of  aCfairs,  and  perhaps  more 
cautious  by  nature,  was  averse  to  the  attempt ;  but  Dalzell 
urged  bis  request  so  strenuously  that  the  coromandapt 
yielded  to  his  representations,  and  gave  a  tardy  consent 

Fontiac  had  recently  removed  his  camp  from  its  old  po- 
sition near  the  mouth  of  Parent's  Greek,  and  was  now  posted 
several  miles  above,  behind  a  great  marsh,  which  protected 
the  Indian  huts  from  the  cannon  of  the  vessel  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  thirtieth,  orders  were  issued  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  meditated  attack.  Through  the  inex- 
cusable carelessness  of  some  of  the  ofQcers,  the  design  became 
known  to  a  few  Canadians,  the  bad  result  of  which  will 
appear  in  the  sequeL 

About  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  thirty-first  of 
July,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  in  silence,  and  the  detach- 
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ment,  two  handred  and  Gfty  Id  number,  passed  noiselessly 
out  They  filed  two  deep  along  the  road,  while  two  lai^ 
bateaux,  each  bearing  a  swivel  on  the  bow,  rowed  up  the 
river  abroast  of  them.  Lieutenant  Brown  led  the  advance 
guard  of  twenty-five  men;  the  centre  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Gray,  and  the  rear  by  Captain  Grant  The  night 
was  still,  dose,  and  sultry,  and  the  men  marched  in  light 
ondress.  On  their  right  was  the  dark  and  Reaming  surface 
of  the  river,  with  a  margin  of  sand  intervening,  and  on  their 
left  a  succession  of  Canadian  houses,  with  bams,  orchards, 
and  cornfields,  from  whence  the  clamorous  barking  of  watch- 
dogs saluted  them  aa  they  passed.  The  inhabitants,  roused 
from  sleep,  looked  from  the  windows  in  astonishment  and 
alann.  An  old  man  has  told  the  writer  how,  when  a  child, 
he  climbed  on  die  roof  of  his  father's  house,  to  look  down 
on  the  glimmering  bayonets,  and  how,  long  after  the  troops 
had  passed,  their  heavy  and  measured  tramp  sounded  from 
afar,  through  the  still  night  Thus  the  Et^Iish  moved  for- 
ward to  the  attack,  little  thinking  that,  behind  houses  and 
enclosures,  Indian  scouts  watched  every  yard  of  their  prog- 
ress —  little  suspecting  that  Pontine,  apprised  by  the  Cana- 
dians of  t^eir  plan,  had  broken  up  his  camp,  and  was  coming 
against  them  with  all  his  warriors,  armed  and  painted  for 
battle. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort.  Parent's  Creek,  ever  since 
that  night  called  Bloody  Kun,  descended  through  a  wild  and 
rough  hoUow,  and  entered  the  Detroit  amid  a  growth  of  rank 
grass  and  sei^e.  Only  a  few  rods  from  its  mouth,  the  road 
crossed  it  by  a  narrow  wooden  bridge,  not  existing  at  the 
present  day.  Just  beyond  this  bridge,  the  land  rose  in 
abrupt  riches,  parallel  to  the  stream.  Along  their  summits 
were  rude  intrenchments  made  by  Pontiac  to  protect  his 
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camp,  which  had  formerly  occupied  the  ground  unmedistely 
beyond.  Here,  too,  were  many  piles  of  firewood  belonging 
to  Hie  Canadians,  beBidea  strong  picket  fences,  encloaii^  or- 
chards and  gardens  connected  with  the  neighboring  houses. 
Behind  fences,  wood-pilea,  and  intrenchments,  crouched  an 
unknown  number  of  Indian  warriors  with  levelled  guns. 
They  lay  silent  as  snakes,  for  now  they  could  hear  the  dis- 
tant tramp  of  the  approaching  column. 

The  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  ni^t  exceedingly  dark. 
As  the  English  drew  near  t^e  dai^erous  pass,  they  could 
discern  the  oft-mentioned  house  of  Meloche  upon  a  rising 
ground  to  the  left,  whUe  in  front  the  bridge  was  dimly 
visible,  and  the  ridges  beyond  it  seemed  like  a  wall  of 
undistinguished  blackness.  They  pushed  rapidly  forward, 
not  wholly  unsuspicious  of  danger.  The  advance  guard 
were  half  way  over  the  bridge,  and  the  main  body  just  enter- 
ing upon  it,  when  a  horrible  burst  of  yells  rose  in  their  front, 
and  the  Indian  guns  blazed  forth  in  a  general  discharge. 
Half  the  advanced  party  were  shot  down ;  the  appalled 
survivors  shrank  back  aghast  The  confusion  reached  even 
the  main  body,  and  tiie  whole  recoiled  together ;  but  Balzell 
raised  his  clear  voice  above  the  din,  advanced  to  the  front, 
rallied  the  men,  and  led  them  forward  to  the  attack.  Again 
the  Indians  poured  in  their  volley,  and  ^ain  the  English 
hesitated;  but  Dalzell  shouted  from  the  van,  and,  in  the 
madness  of  mingled  rage  and  fear,  they  charged  at  a  run 
across  the  bri<^  and  up  the  heights  beyond.  Not  an 
Indian  was  there  to  oppose  them.  In  vain  the  furious 
soldiers  sought  their  enemy  behind  fences  and  intrench- 
ments. The  active  savages  had  fled ;  yet  still  their  guns 
flashed  thick  through  the  gloom,  and  their  war-cry  rose  with 
undiminished  damor.    The  English  pushed  forward  amid 
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the  pitchy  darknese,  quite  ignorant  of  their  way,  and  soon 
became  inyolved  in  a  maze  of  aul>-housea  and  enclosures. 
At  every  pause  they  made,  the  retiring  enemy  would  gather 
to  renev  the  attack,  firing  back  hotly  upon  the  front  and 
fiaoks.  To  advance  farther  would  be  useless,  and  the 
only  alternative  was  to  withdraw  and  wait  for  daylight. 
Captain  Grant,  with  his  company,  recrossed  the  bridge,  and 
took  up  his  station  on  the  road.  The  rest  followed,  a  small 
party  remaining  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  while  Uie  dead 
and  woimded  were  placed  on  board  the  two  bateaux  which 
had  rowed  up  to  the  bri<^  during  the  action.  Tbis  task 
was  commenced  amid  a  sharp  fire  from  both  sides;  and 
before  it  was  completed,  heavy  volleys  were  heard  from  the 
rear,  where  Captain  Qrant  was  stationed.  A  great  force  of 
Indians  had  fired  upon  bim  from  the  house  of  Meloche  and 
the  neighboring  orchards.  Grant  pushed  np  the  bill,  and 
drove  them  from  the  orchards  at  tie  point  of  the  bayonet,  — 
drove  them,  also,  from  the  house,  and,  entering  it,  found  two 
Canadians  within.  These  men  told  him  that  the  Indians 
were  bent  on  cutting  off  the  Ei^lish  from  the  fort,  and  that 
they  bad  gone  in  great  numbers  to  occupy  the  houses  which 
commanded  tb,e  road  below.  It  was  now  evident  that  instant 
retreat  was  necessary ;  and  the  command  being  issued  to  that 
effect,  the  mea  fell  back  into  marching  order,  and  slowly 
b^an  their  r^rograde  movement  Grant  was  now  in  the 
van,  and  Dalzell  at  the  rear.  Some  of  the  Indians  followed, 
keeping  up  a  scatterii^  and  distant  fire ;  and  from  time  to 
time  the  rear  faced  about,  to  throw  back  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry at  the  pursuers.  Having  proceeded  in  this  manner  for 
half  a  mile,  they  reached  a  point  where,  dose  upon  the  right 
were  many  bams  and  out-bouses,  with  strong  picket  fences. 
Behind  these,  and  in  a  newly  dug  cellar  close  at  hand,  lay 
82 
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coucealed  a  great  multitude  of  Indians.  They  suffered  the 
advanced  party  to  pass  unmolested;  but  when  the  centre 
and  rear  came  opposite  their  ambuscade,  they  raised  a  M^t- 
ful  yell,  and  poured  a  volley  among  them.  The  men  had 
well-nigh  fallen  into  a  panic.  The  river  ran  close  on  tlieir 
left,  and  the  only  avenue  of  escape  lay  along  the  road  in 
front  Breaking  their  ranks,  they  crowded  upon  one  another 
in  blind  eagerness  to  escape  the  storm  of  bullets ;  and  but 
for  the  presence  of  DalzeU,  the  retreat  would  have  been 
turned  into  a  flight.  "  The  enemy,"  writes  an  officer  who  was 
in  the  fight,  "  marked  ^im  for  his  extraordinary  biaveiy ; " 
and  he  had  already  received  two  severe  wounds.  Yet  his 
exertions  did  not  slacken  for  a  moment.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  be  rebuked,  some  be  threatened,  and  some  he  beat 
with  the  flat  of  bis  sword ;  till  at  length  order  was  partially 
.  restored,  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  returned  with  effect 
Though  it  was  near  daybreak,  the  dawn  was  obscured  by  a 
thick  fog,  and  little  could  be  seen  of  the  Indians,  except  the 
incessant  flashes  of  their  guns  amid  the  mist,  whUe  hundreds 
of  voices,  mingled  in  one  appalling  yell,  confused  the  facul- 
ties of  the  men,  and  drowned  the  shout  of  command.  The 
enemy  bad  taken  possession  of  a  house,  from  the  windows 
of  which  they  fired  down  upon  the  English.  Major  Rogers, 
with  some  of  his  provincial  raiders,  burst  the  door  with  an 
axe,  rushed  in,  and  expelled  them.  Captain  Gray  was 
ordered  to  dislodge  a  lai^e  party  from  behind  some  neighbor- 
ing fences.  He  charged  them  with  his  company,  but  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  in  the  attempt.  They  gave  way,  how- 
ever; and  now,  the  fire  of  the  Indians  being  mnch  dimin- 
ished, the  retreat  was  resumed.  No  sooner  had  the  men 
faced  about,  than  the  sav^es  came  darting  through  the  mist 
upon  their  flank  and  rear,  cutting  down  stragglers,  and  scalp- 
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isg  the  falleiL  At  a  little  distance  lay  a  sergeant  of  the 
56tb,  helplessly  wounded,  raising  himself  on  his  hands,  and 
gazing  with  a  look  of  despair  after  his  retirii^  comiades. 
The  sight  caught  the  eye  of  Dalzell.  That  gallant  soldier, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  heroism,  ran  out,  amid  the  firing,  to 
rescue  Uie  wounded  man,  when  a  shot  struck  him,  and  he 
fell  dead.  Few  observed  his  fate,  and  none  durst  turn  back 
to  recover  his  body.  The  detachment  pressed  on,  greatly 
harassed  by  the  pursuing  Indians.  Their  loss  would  have 
been  much  more  severe,  had  not  Major  Bt^rs  taken  poaeee- 
sion  of  another  house,  which  commanded  the  load,  and 
covered  the  retreat  of  the  party. 

He  entered  it  with  some  of  his  own  men,  while  many 
panic-fltricken  r^ulars  broke  in  after  him,  in  their  eagerness 
to  gain  a  temporary  shelter.  The  house  was  a  lai^  and 
stroi^  caie,  and  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  had  crowded 
into  the  cellar  for  refuga  While  some  of  the  soldiers  looked 
in  blind  terror  for  a  place  of  concealment,  others  seized  upon 
s  keg  of  whiskey  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  quaffed  the  liquor 
with  ei^;er  thirst ;  while  others,  again,  piled  packs  of  furs, 
fomiture,  and  all  else  within  their  reach,  against  the  win- 
dows,  to  serve  as  a  barricade.  Panting  and  breathless,  their 
faces  moist  with  sweat  and  blackened  with  gunpowder,  they 
thrust  their  muskets  through  the  openings,  and  fired  out 
npon  the  whooping  assailants.  At  intervals,  a  bullet  fiew 
sharply  whizzing  throi^h  a  crevice,  striking  down  a  man, 
perchance,  or  rappii^  harmlessly  against  the  partitions. 
Old  Gampan,  the  master  of  the  house,  stood  on  a  trap-door  to 
prevent  the  frightened  soldiers  from  seeking  shelter  among 
the  women  in  the  cellar.  A  ball  grazed  his  gray  head,  and 
buried  itself  in  the  wall,  where  a  few  years  since  it  might 
still  have  been  seen.    The  screams  of  the  half-4tifled  women 
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below,  the  quavering  war-whoops  without,  the  shouts  uid 
curses  ot  ihb  soldiers,  mingled  in  a  scene  of  clamorous  con- 
fusion, and  it  was  long  before  the  authority  of  Bogeia  could 
restore  order. 

In  the  mean  time.  Captain  Giant,  with  his  advanced  paity, 
had  moved  forward  about  half  a  mile,  where  he  found  some 
orchards  and  enclosures,  by  means  of  which  he  could  main- 
tAia  himself  until  the  centre  and  rear  dould  arrive^  From 
this  point  he  detached  all  the  men,  he  could  spore  to  occupy 
the  houses  below ;  and  as  soldiers  soon  began  to  come  in 
from  the  rear,  he  was  enabled  to  re-enforce  t^ese  detach- 
ments, until  a  complete  line  of  communication  was  estab- 
lished with  the  fort,  and  the  retreat  effectually  secured. 
Within  an  hour,  the  whole  party  had  arrived,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Rogers  and  his  men,  who  were  quite  unable  to  come  (M, 
being  besieged  in  the  house  of  Campau,  by  full  two  hundred 
Indians.  The  two  armed  bateauz  had  gone  down  to  the  fort, 
laden  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  They  now  returned,  and, 
in  obedience  to  an  order  from  Grant,  jffoceeded  up  the  river 
to  a  point  opposite  Campau's  house,  where  they  opened  a  fire 
of  swivels,  which  swept  the  ground  above  and  below  it,  and 
completely  scattered  the  assailants.  Rogers  and  his  party 
now  came  out,  and  marched  down  the  road,  to  unite  them- 
selves with  Grant  The  two  bateauz  accompanied  them 
closely,  and,  by  a  constant  fire,  restrained  the  Indians  from 
making  an  attack.  Scarcely  had  Rogers  left  the  house  at 
one  door,  when  the  enemy  entered  it  at  another,  to  obtain 
the  scalps  from  two  or  three  corpses  left  behind.  Foremost 
of  them  all,  a  withered  old  squaw  ru^ed  in,  with  a  ahiill 
scream,  and,  slashing  open  one  of  the  dead  bodies  with  her 
knife,  scooped  up  the  blood  between  her  hands,  and  quaffed 
it  with  a  ferocious  ecstasy. 
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Qrant  resumed  kis  retreat  as  soon  as  Rf^rs  had  arrived, 
falllDg  back  Irom  house  to  house,  joioed  in  auccession  by 
the  parties  sent  to  garrison  each.  The  Indians,  in  great 
nmnbers,  stood  whooping  and  yelHi^,  at  a  vain  distance, 
unable  to  make  an  attack,  so  well  did  Grant  choose  his  posi- 
tions, aod  so  steadily  and  coolly  conduct  the  retreat.  About 
ei^t  o'clock,  after  six  hours  of  marchiog  and  combat,  the 
detachment  entered  once  more  within  the  sheltering  psli- 
Bades  of  Detroit, 

In  this  action,  the  English  loet  fifty-nine  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  TtiHiftna  could  not  be  ascertained, 
but  it  certainly  did  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty.  At  the 
b^innii^  of  the  fight,  their  numbers  were  probably  much 
inferior  to  those  of  the  English ;  but  fresh  parties  were  con- 
tinually joining  them,  until  seven  or  eight  hundred  warriors 
must  have  been  present. 

The  Ojibwas  and  Ottawas  alone  formed  the  ambuscade  at 
the  bridge,  under  Pontiac's  command ;  for  the  Wyandots 
and  Pottawattamies  came  later  to  the  scene  of  action,  cross- 
ing the  rivei  in  their  canoes,  or  passing  round  through  the 
woods  behind  the  fort,  to  take  part  in  the  fray. 

In  speaking  of  the  fight  of  Bloody  Bridge,  an  able  writer 
in  the  Annual  Roister  for  the  year  1763  observes,  with 
justice,  that  although  in  European  warfare  it  would  be 
deemed  a  mere  skirmish,  yet  in  a  conSict  with  the  Ameri- 
can savages,  it  rises  to  the  importance  of  a  pitched  battle ; 
einoe  these  people,  being  thinly  scattered  over  a  great  extent 
of  country,  are  accustomed  to  conduct  their  warfare  by  de- 
tail, and  never  take  the  field  in  any  great  force. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  elated  by  their  success.  Runners 
were  sent  out  for  several  hundred  miles,  through  the  surround- 
ing woods,  to  spread  tidiiyja  of  the  victory ;  and  re-enforce- 
ments soon  tw^an  to  come  in  to  swell  the  force  of  Footiac 
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■  THE  CLOSING  ETENTS  OF  THE  INDIAN 
WAR.     1763-1764 

[FONTIAO  directed  in  peiaon  the  siege  of  Detroit.^  Having 
failed  in  his  treacberoua  attempt  to  capture  the  fort  hy  stir- 
prise,  the  Indian  chief  withdrew  to  his  viU^e,  enraged  and 
moTtffied  yet  still  resolved  to  persevere.  Such  was  his  prestige 
among  his  followers  that  be  was  able  to  hold  the  fortress 
closely  besieged  from  May  until  October,  when  the  rumor  of 
reenforcements  from  the  East  induced  Che  majority  to  sue 
for  peace. 

"If  one  is  disposed  to  think  sl^htii^ly  of  the  warriors 
whose  numbers  could  avail  so  little  gainst  a  handful  of  half- 
starved  English  and  provincials,"  says  Parkman,*  "be  has  only 
to  recollect  that  where  barbarism  has  been  arrayed  against 
civilization,  disorder  against  discipline,  and  ungovemed  fury 
against  considerate  valor,  such  has  seldom  failed  to  be  the 
result. 

"  At  the  si^e  of  Detroit,  the  Indians  displayed  a  high  de- 
gree of  comparative  steadiness  and  perseverance ;  and  their 
history  cannot  furnish  another  instance  of  so  large  a  force 
persisting  so  long  in  the  attack  of  a  fortified  place.  Their 
good  conduct  may  be  ascribed  to  their  deep  rage  against  the 
English,  to  their  hope  of  speedy  aid  from  the  French,  and 

1  Detroit  «u  oat  entinlj  relieved  Dutil  the  ■rrird  or  Cclonel  Btadttrcet  in 
September,  17St. 

*  Th«  CoDipino;  of  PoDtiac,  Vol.  I.,  Ch.  SIT. 
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to  the  controlling  Bpirit  of  Fontiac,  which  held  them  to  their 
work.  The  Indian  is  but  ill  qualified  for  such  attempts, 
having  too  much  caution  for  an  assault  by  storm,  and  too 
little  patience  for  a  blockade" 

PoDtiac's  energies  were  not,  however,  confined  to  DetroiL 
His  plans  embraced  a  larger  field  of  conquest,  and  the  sie^e 
of  Detroit  was  only  an  incident  in  the  simultaneous  surprise 
of  all  the  British  torta  in  the  Western  and  Ohio  country. 
Within  six  weeks  all  these  forts  had  been  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  Indians,  save 
Fort  Pitt,  the  fort  at  Green 
Bay,  which   was   abandoned, 
and  the  fort  at  Ligonier.    The 
hapless  garrisons  suffered  all 
the  horrors  of  torture,  mas- 
sacre, and  cannibalism,  and 
devastation  raged  along  the 
defenceless  frontier.    By  Au- 
gust, 1763,  the  situation  was 
so  serious  that  Colonel  Bou- 
quet was  despatched  by  Sir 
Jeffrey  Amherst  to  the  relief 

of  Fort  Pitt,  which  was  threat-  ^"^^  ^'^'^  ^""'^ 

ened  with  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  remoter  posts. 
Their  advance  was  painful  and  fraught  with  peril  When 
still  about  twenty-five  miles  from  their  goal,  they  fell  into 
an  ambuscade  of  Indiana.  —  Ed.] 

The  Battle  of  Bmhy  Enn.'  —  The  condition  of  Bouquet's  un- 
happy men  might  well  awaken  sympathy.  About  sixty 
■soldiers,  besides  several  ofiGcers,  had  been  killed  or  dis- 

1  The  CoDspinej  of  Fontiac,  ToL  II.,  Ch.  XX 
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abled.  A  space  in  the  oeobv  of  the  camp  was  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  wonnded,  and  surnnmded  by  a 
wall  of  flour-bags  from  the  convoy,  affording  some  ^rateo- 
tion  again^  the  bullets  which  flew  from  all  sides  during 
the  fight.  Here  they  lay  upon  the  ground,  enduring  agcmies 
of  thirst,  and  waiting,  passive  and  helpless,  the  issue  of 
the  batUe.  Deprived  of  the  animating  thought  that 
their  lives  and  safety  depended  on  their  own  exertdons; 
surrounded  by  a  wilderness,  and  by  scenes  to  Che  horror  of 
which  no  degree  of  familiarity  could  render  the  imagination 
callous,  they  must  have  endured  mental  sufferings,  compared 
to  which  the  pain  of  their  wounds  was  slighL  In  the  [oob- 
able  event  of  defeat,  a  fate  inexpressibly  horrible  awaited 
them;  while  even  victory  would  not  ensure  their  safely, 
since  any  great  increase  in  their  numbers  would  render  it 
impossible  for  their  comrades  to  transport  them.  Kor  was 
the  condition  of  those  who  had  hitherto  escaped  an  enviable 
one.  Though  they  were  about  equal  in  number  to  their 
assailants,  yet  the  dexterity  and  alertness  of  the  Indians, 
joined  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  gave  all  the  advantages 
of  a  greatly  superior  force.  The  enemy  were,  moreover, 
exulting  in  the  fullest  confidence  of  success ;  for  it  was  in 
these  very  forests  that,  e%ht  years  before,  they  had  nearly 
destroyed  twice  their  number  of  the  best  British  troops. 
Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  they  kept  up  a 
dropping  fire  upon  the  camp;  while,  at  sh<Ht  intervals,  a 
wild  whoop  from  the  thick  surrounding  gloom  told  witJli 
what  fierce  eagerness  they  waited  to  glut  their  vengeance  on 
the  morrow.  The  camp  remained  in  darkness,  for  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  build  fires  witiiin  its  precincts,  to 
direct  the  aim  of  the  lurking  marksmen.  Surrounded  1^ 
such  terrors,  the  men  snatched  a  disturbed  and  broken  sleep. 
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recruiting  tbeii  exhausted  strei^Ii  for  the  renewed  struggle 
of  the  monuDg. 

WitJi  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  and  while  the  damp,  cool 
forest  was  still  involved  in  twilight,  there  rose  around  the 
camp  a  general  burst  of  those  horrible  cries  which  form  the 
ordinary  prelude  of  an  Indian  battla  Instantly,  from  every 
side  at  once,  the'«nemy  opened  their  fire,  approaching  under 
cover  of  the  trees  and  bushes,  aad  levelliug  with  a  dose 
and  deadly  aim.  Often,  as  on  the  previous  day,  they  would 
rush  up  with  furious  impetuosity,  stririi^  to  break  into  the 
ring  of  troops.  They  were  reputed  at  every  point ;  hut  the 
British,  though  constantly  victorious,  were  beset  vrith  undimin- 
ished perils,  while  the  violence  of  the  enemy  seemed  every 
moment  oq  the  increase.  True  to  their  favorite  tactics,  they 
would  never  stand  their  ground  when  attacked,  but  vani^ 
at  the  first  gleam'  of  the  levelled  bayonet,  only  to  appear 
again  the  moment  the  dai^er  was  past  The  troops,  fatigued 
by  the  long  march  and  equally  long  battle  of  the  previous 
day,  were  maddened  by  the  torments  of  thirst,  "  more  intol- 
erable," says  their  commander,  "than  the  enemy's  fire." 
They  were  fully  conscious  of  the  peril  in  which  they  stood, 
of  wasting  away  by  slow  degrees  beneath  the  shot  of  as- 
sailants at  once  so  daring,  so  cautious,  and  so  active,  and 
upon  whom  it  was  impossible  to  infiict  any  decisive  injury. 
The  Indians  saw  their  distress,  and  pressed  them  closer  and 
closer, redoubling  their  yells  and  bowlings;  while  some  of 
them,  sheltered  behind  trees,  assaQed  the  troops,  in  bad 
English,  with  abuse  and  derision. 

Meanwhile  the  interior  of  the  camp  was  a  scene  of  con- 
fusioiL  The  horses,  secured  in  a  crowd  near  the  wall  of 
fiour-bags  which  covered  the  wounded,  were  often  struck  by 
the  buUets,  and  wrought  to  the  he^ht  of  terror  by  the 
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mii^led  din  of  vhoops,  shrieks,  aod  firing.  The;  would 
break  avay  hj  half  scores  at  a  time,  buist  through  the 
ring  of  troops  and  the  outer  circle  of  assailants,  and  scour 
madly  up  and  down  the  hill-sides ;  while  Ta&aj  of  the  drivers, 
overcome  by  the  terrors  of  a  scene  in  which  they  could  bear 
no  active  part,  hid  themselves  among  the  bushes,  and  could 
neilher  hear  nor  obey  orders. 

It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock.  Oppressed  with  heat,  fa- 
tigue, and  thirst,  the  distressed  troops  still  maintained  a 
weary  and  wavering  defence,  encircling  the  convoy  in  a  yet 
unbroken  rii^.  They  were  fast  falling  in  their  ranks,  and 
the  strength  and  spirits  of  the  survivois  had  begun  to  flag. 
If  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  to  be  retrieved,  the  effort 
must  be  made  at  once ;  and  happily  the  mind  of  the  com- 
mander was  equal  to  the  emergency.  In  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  he  conceived  a  masterly  stratf^m.  Gould  the 
Indians  be  broi^ht  together  in  a  body,  and  made  to  stand 
their  ground  when  attacked,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
the  result ;  and,  to  effect  this  object.  Bouquet  determined  to 
increase  their  confidence,  which  had  already  mounted  to  an 
audacious  pitch.  Two  companies  of  infantry,  forming  a  part 
of  the  ring  which  ha4  been  exposed  to  the  hottest  fir6,  were 
ordered  to  fall  back  into  the  interior  of  the  camp;  while  the 
troops  on  either  hand  joined  their  files  across  the  vacant 
space,  as  if  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  comrades.  These 
orders,  given  at  a  favorable  moment,  were  executed  with 
great  promptness.  The  thin  line  of  troops  who  took  posses- 
sion of  the  deserted  part  of  the  circle  were,  from  their  small 
numbers,  brought  closer  in  towards  the  centre.  The  Indians 
mistook  these  movements  for  a  retreat  Confident  that  their 
time  was  come,  they  leaped  up  on  all  sides,  from  behind  the 
tj-ees  and  bashes,  and  with  infernal  screeches,  rushed  head- 
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long  tovards  the  spot,  pouiii^  in  a  heavy  and  galling  fira 
The  shock  was  too  violent  to  be  long  endured.  The  men 
strayed  to  tnAintAJn  their  posts ;  but  the  Indians  seemed 
OD  tiie  point  ot  brealdiig  into  the  heart  of  the  camp,  when 
the  aspect,  of  affairs  was  suddenly  reversed.  The  two  com- 
panies, who  had  apparently  abandoned  their  position,  were 
in  fact  destined  to  begin  the  attack  ;  and  they  now  sallied 
oat  from  the  circle  at  a  point  where  a  depression  in  the 
ground,  joined  to  the  thick  growth  of  trees,  concealed  them 
from  the  eyes  of  the  Indians.  TtfuTn'Tig  a  short  ditowr 
through  the  woods,  they  came  round  upon  the  flank  of  the 
furious  assailants,  and  fired  a  close  volley  into  the  midst  of 
the  crowd.  Numbers  were  seen  to  fall;  yet  though  com- 
pletely surprised,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  the 
nature  of  the  attack,  the  Indians  faced  about  with  the  great- 
est intrepidity,  and  returned  the  fii«.  But  the  Highlanders, 
with  yells  as  wild  as  their  own,  fell  on  them  with  the  bayo- 
net. The  shock  was  irresistihle,  and  they  fled  before  the 
charging  ranks  in  a  tumultuous  throng.  Orders  had  been 
given  to  two  other  companies,  occupying  a  contiguous  part  of 
the  circle,  to  support  the  attack  whenever  a  favorable  mo- 
ment should  occur ;  and  they  had  therefore  advanced  a  little 
from  their  position,  and  lay  close  crouched  in  ambush.  The 
fugitives,  pressed  by  the  Highland  bayonets,  passed  directly 
aCTOBS  their  front ;  upon  which  they  rose,  and  poured  among 
tiiem  a  second  volley,  no  less  destructive  than  the  first. 
This  completed  the  roub  The  four  companies,  uniting,  drove 
the  flying  savages  through  the  woods,  giving  them  no  time 
to  rally  or  reload  their  empty  rifles,  kUlii^  many,  and  scat- 
tering the  rest  in  hopeless  confusion. 

While  this  took  place  at  one  part  of  the  circle,  tie  troops 
and  the  savages  had  still  maintained  their  respective  poei- 
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tioDB  at  the  other ;  but  when  the  latter  perceived  the  total 
rout  of  their  comrades,  and  aaw  the  troopa  advauoing  to 
assail  them,  they  also  lost  heart,  and  fied.  The  discordant 
outcries  vhich  had  so  loi^  deafened  the  ears  of  the  Ei^lish 
soon  ceased  altogether,  and  not  a  living  Indian,  remained 
near  the  spot.  About  sixty  corpses  lay  scattered  over  the 
ground.  Among  them  were  found  those  of  several  promi- 
nent chiefs,  while  the  blood  which  stained  the  leaves  of  the 
bushes  showed  that  numbers  had  fled  wounded  from  the 
field.  The  soldiers  took  but  one  prisoner,  whom  they  shot 
to  death  like  a  captive  wolf.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  tiie 
two  battles  surpassed  that  of  the  enemy,  amounting  to  eight 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  men. 

Having  been  for  some  time  detained  by  the  necessity  of 
making  litters  for  the  wounded,  and  destroying  the  stores 
which  the  flight  of  most  of  the  horses  made  it  impossible  to 
transport,  the  army  moved  on,  in  the  afternoon,  to  Bushy 
Run.  Here  they  had  scarcely  formed  their  camp,  when  they 
were  again  fired  upon  l^  a  body  of  Indians,  who,  however, 
were  soon  repulsed.  On  the  next  day  they  resumed  their 
progress  towards  Fort  Pitt,  distant  about  twenty-five  mUes ; 
and,  though  frequently  annoyed  on  the  march  by  petty  at- 
tacks, they  reached  their  destination,  on  the  tenth,  without 
serious  loss.  It  was  a  joyful  moment  both  to  the  troope  and 
to  the  garrison.  The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  left 
surrounded  and  hotly  pressed  by  the  Indians,  who  had  be- 
leaguered the  place  from  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  to  the 
first  of  August,  when,  hearing  of  Bouquet's  approach,  they 
had  abandoned  the  siege,  and  marched  to  attack  him.  From 
this  time,  the  garrison  had  seen  nothing  of  them  until  the 
momii^  of  the  tenth,  when,  shortly  before  the  army  ap- 
peared, they  had  passed  the  fort  in  a  body,  raising  t^e  scalp- 
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yell,  and  displaying  their  di^uating  trophies  to  the  view  of 
the  English. 

The  hattle  of  Buahy  Bun  waa  one  of  die  heat  contested 
actions  ever  foi^ht  between  white  men  and  Indians.  If 
there  was  any  disparity  of  numbers,  the  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  the  troops ;  and  the  Indians  had  displayed 
throoghout  a  fierceness  and  intrepidity  matched  only  by  the 
steady  valor  with  which  they  were  met.  In  the  provinces, 
the  victory  excited  equal  joy  and  admiration,  especially 
among  those  who  knew  the  incalculable  difficulties  of  an 
Indian  campaign.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a 
vote  expressing  their  sense  of  the  merits  of  Bouquet,  and  of 
the  service  he  had  rendered  to  the  province.  He  soon  after 
received  the  additional  honor  of  the  formal  thanks  of  the 
king. 

In  many  an  Indian  village,  the  women  cut  away  their 
hair,  gashed  their  limbs  with  knives,  and  uttered  their  dis- 
mal bowlings  of  lamentation  for  the  fallen.  Yet,  though 
surprised  and  dispirited,  the  rage  of  the  Indians  was  too  deep 
to  be  quenched,  even  by  so  signal  a  reverse ;  and  their  out- 
rages up(m  the  frontier  were  resumed  with  unabated  ferocity. 
Fort  Pitt,  however,  was  effectually  relieved ;  while  the  moral 
effect  of  the  victory  enabled  the  frontier  settlers  to  encounter 
the  enemy  with  a  spirit  which  would  have  been  wanting,  had 
Bouquet  sustained  a  defeats 
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INCIDENTS  OF  THE  FRONTIER  > 

Some  time  after  the  butchery  at  GleDdenidng's  house,  an 
outrage  was  perpetrated,  unmatt^ed,  in  its  fiend-like  atrocity, 
through  all  the  annals  of  the  war.  In  a  solitary  place,  deep 
within  the  settled  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  stood  a  small 
school-house,  one  of  those  rude  structures  of  logs  which,  to 
this  day,  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  remote  northern  dis- 
tricts of  New  England.  A  man  chancing  to  pass  by  was 
struck  by  the  unwonted  silence ;  and,  pushing  open  the  door, 
he  looked  in.  In  the  centre  lay  the  master,  scalped  and  life- 
less, with  a  Bible  clasped  in  his  hand;  while  around  the 
room  were  strewn  the  bodies  of  his  pupils,  nine  in  number, 
miserably  mai^led,  though  one  of  them  still  retained  a 
spark  of  life.  It  was  afterwards  known  Chat  the  deed  was 
committed  by  three  or  fonr  warriors  from  a  village  near  the 
Ohio ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  observe  that,  when  they  i«tumed 
home,  their  conduct  was  disapproved  by  some  of  the  tribe. 

Page  after  page  m^bt  be  filled  with  records  like  these, 
for  the  letters  and  journals  of  the  day  ar«  replete  with  narra- 
tives no  less  tragical  Districts  were  depopulated,  and  the 
prc^ess  of  the  country  put  back  for  years.  Those  small  and 
scattered  settlements  which  formed  the  feeble  van  of  advanc- 
ing civilization  were  involved  in  general  destruction,  and  the 
fate  of  one  may  stand  for  the  fate  of  all  In  many  a  woody 
valley  of  the  AUcgbanies,  the  axe  and  fire-brand  of  the  set- 
tlers had  laid  a  wide  space  open  to  the  sun.  Here  and  there, 
about  the  clearing,  stood  rough  dwellings  of  logs,  surrounded 
>  The  Conepincy  of  Fonti*c  VoL  11^  Ch.  XZU. 
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b^  enclosures  and  cornfields ;  while,  farther  oat  towards  the 
veige  of  the  woods,  the  fallen  trees  still  cumbered  the 
groond.  From  the  clay-built  chimneys  the  smoke  rose  in 
steady  columns  against  the  dark  verge  of  the  forest;  end 
the  afternoon  sun,  which  brightened  the  topa  of  the  momi- 
tuDS,  had  already  left  the  valley  in  shadow.  Before  many 
houts  elapsed,  the  night  was  lighted  up  with  the  glare  of 
blazing  dwellings,  and  the  forest  rang  with  the  shrieks  of 
the  murdered  inmates. 

Among  the  records  of  that  day's  sufTerings  and  disasters, 
none  are  more  striking  than  the  narratives  of  those  whose 
lives  were  spared  that  they  might  be  borne  captive  to  the 
Indian  villages.  Exposed  to  the  extremity  of  hardship,  they 
were  u^ed  forward  with  the  assurance  of  being  tomahawked 
or  bmut  in  case  their  strength  should  fail  them.  Some  made 
their  escape  from  the  clutches  of  their  tormentors ;  but  of 
these  not  a  few  found  reason  to  repent  their  success,  lost  in 
a  trackless  wilderness,  and  perislung  miserably  from  hunger 
and  exposure.  Such  attempts  could  seldom  be  made  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  settlements.  It  was  only  when  the 
party  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  forest  that  their  v^ilance 
began  to  relax,  and  their  captives  were  bound  and  guarded 
with  leas  rigorous  severity,  llien,  peihaps,  when  encamped 
by  the  side  of  some  moimtain  brook,  and  when  the  warriors 
lay  lost  in  sleep  around  Uieir  fire,  the  prisoner  would  cut  or 
bum  asunder  the  cords  that  bound  his  wrists  and  ankles, 
and  glide  stealthily  into  the  woods.  With  noiseless  celerity 
he  pursues  his  fli^t  over  the  fallen  trunks,  through  the  dense 
ondei^rowth,  and  the  thousand  pitfalls  and  impediments  of 
the  forest ;  now  striking  the  roi^,  hard  trunk  of  a  tree,  now 
tripping  among  the  insidious  network  of  vines  and  brambles. 
All  is  Hn''Vr<«"  around  him,  and  through  the  black  masses  of 
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foliage  above  he  con  catch  but  dubioua  and  nncertaia 
glimpses  of  the  dull  sky.  At  length,  he  can  hear  the  gniv 
gle  of  a  neighboring  brook;  and,  turning  towards  it,  he 
wades  aloi^  its  pebbly  channel,  fearii^  lest  the  soft  mould 
and  rotten  wood  of  the  forest  might  retain  traces  enough  to 
direct  the  bloodhound  instinct  of  Ms  pursuers.  With  the 
dawn  of  the  misty  and  cloudy  morning,  he  is  still  pushing 
on  his  way,  when  his  attention  is  caught  by  the  spectral 
figure  of  an  ancient  birch-tree,  which,  with  its  white  bai^ 
hanging  about  it  in  tatters,  seems  wof  ully  familiar  to  his  eye. 
Among  the  nei^boring  bushes,  a  blue  smoke  curls  faintly 
upward ;  and,  to  his  horror  and  amazement,  he  recognizes  the 
very  fire  from  which  be  had  fled  a  few  hours  before,  and  the 
piles  of  spruce  boughs  upon  which  the  warriors  had  slept. 
They  have  gone,  however,  and  are  rangii^  the  forest,  in  keen 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  who,  in  his  blind  flight  amid  the 
darkness,  had  circled  round  to  the  very  point  whence  he 
set  out }  a  mistake  not  uncommon  with  careless  or  inexperi- 
enced travellers  in  the  woods.  Almost  in  despair,  he  leaves 
the  ill-omened  spot,  and  directs  his  course  eastward  with 
greater  care ;  the  bark  of  the  trees,  rougher  and  thicker  on 
the  northern  side,  fumishLog  a  precarious  clew  for  his  guid- 
ance. Aroimd  and  above  him  nothing  can  be  seen  but  tlie 
same  endless  monotony  of  brown  trunks  and  green  leaves, 
closing  him  in  with  an  impervious  screen.  He  reachto  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  and  toils  upwards  against  the  rugged 
deidivity ;  but  when  he  stands  on  the  summit,  the  view  ia 
stiU  shut  out  by  impenetrable  thickets.  H^  above  them 
all  shoots  up  the  tall,  gaunt  stem  of  a  Masted  pine-tree ; 
and,  in  his  eager  loi^ii^  (or  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
objects,  he  strains  every  muscle  to  ascend.  Dark,  wild,  and 
lonely,  the  wilderness  stretches  around  him,  half  hidden  in 
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iJouds,  half  open  to  ihe  aight,  mountain  and  valley,  oiag  and 
glistening  Etream ;  but  nowhere  can  he  discern  tixe  trace  of 
human  hand  or  any  hope  of  rest  and  haiborage.  Before  he 
can  look  for  relief,  league  upon  league  must  be  passed,  with- 
out food  to  sustain  or  weapon  to  defeml  him.  He  descends 
the  mountain,  forcing  his  way  through  tin  undergrowth  of 
laurel-bushes  ;  while  the  douda  sink  lower,  and  a  stonn  of 
sleet  and  rain  descends  upon  the  waste.  Through  such 
scenes,  and  under  such  exposures,  he  presses  onward,  sus- 
taining life  with  the  aid  of  roots  and  berries  or  the  flesh  of 
reptiles.  Perhaps,  in  the  last  extremity,  some  party  of 
Eangers  find  him,  and  bring  him  to  a  place  of  refuge ;  per- 
liaps,  by  his  own  efforts,  he  reaches  some  frontier  post, 
where  rough  lodgii^  and  rough  fare  seem  to  htm  unheard-of 
luxury ;  or  perhaps,  spent  with  fatigue  and  famine,  he 
perishes  in  despair,  a  meagre  banquet  for  tiie  wolves. 

[The  Defeat  of  Fontiao.  —  In  the  following  summer,  1764, 
Bouquet  followed  up  his  success  by  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  the  Indian  country,  thus  forcing  the  Delawares  and 
the  Shawanese  to  sue  for  peace.  Bradstreet  had  meanwhile 
quelled  the  insurrection  of  the  northern  tribes.  Pontiac 
made  desperate  efforts  to  retrieve  his  losses,  but  the  back- 
bone of  Indian  resistance  was  broken.  His  allies  were 
falUi^  off,  and  his  followers  were  deserting  him.  In  the 
following  year,  1765,  be  sued  for  peace,  and  the  British  were 
undisputed  masters  of  the  Northern  continent.  Four  years 
later  Pontiac  was  slain  by  an  Illinois  Indian,  after  a  drunken 
carousal  in  the  village  of  Cahokia  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Miaeissippi  —  £d.] 
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AVRTAKit,  from  the  CbMidiira,tbe, 
invitAd  to  join  mgsinit  the  Mo- 
hkwk  CowBi,  Z5a 

AbeKiombie,  Lord,  force  of,  356 ; 
mmkei  sn  attack  oa  TicODderoga, 
364;  hia  dofeat,  36S. 

Abraham,  (ha  platos  of,  386 ;  do- 
■cription  of,  439. 

Acadia,  De  Monta  pttitione  for  per- 
Dunion  to  colonize,  83  ;  Talon  trie* 
to  open  a  road  to,  179  ;  population 
of,  314;  the  rrench  of,  SS2i 
ceded  to  England,  334;  di8put«a 
concerning  the  liinitB  of,  334;  the 
Engliati  plan  to  attack,  343; 
qolcklj  redncad  bf  Monckton,  351 ; 
FraDM  rooonncea  her  claim  to, 
454. 

Adelentado,  of  Florida,  the,  aee 
Mtntadtz  dt  AmlA,  Pedro. 

Adirondack  Monntuni,  the,  101. 

Aigtwa  Mortw,  peitiferoiu  dnngeoni 
of.  315. 

AillsbODst,  D',  insonal?  pious,  336. 

Aii-laH:;hapeUe,  Peace  of,  307,  331, 
333,  459. 

Alabama,  State  of,  8. 

Albaael,  Father  Charlea,  the  Jeanit, 
penetrates  to  Hndioa'a  B>/,  179. 

Albanj,  fortified  town  of,  321 ;  meet- 
ing of  prorincial  delegate!  at,  339 ; 
the  French  plan  to  Miza,  363. 

"Alcide,"  the,  captared  bj  the  Eng- 
liih,  340. 

Alembert,  D',  313. 

Alexander,  Joeeph,  eacapee  from  the 
French  and  Indiana,  383. 

Algonqaina,  (roto  Three  BiTen,  the, 


inrited  to  join  agsuiit   th*   Uo- 

hawk  towns,  350. 
Algonquin  Indiana,  Champlain  join* 

them  againat  the  IroqnoU,  95 ;  the, 

religioua  belief  of,  467. 
Alleghanj  Uonntain*,  313,  314,  315. 
Alleghanj  RiTer,  the,  336. 
AUonez,  Father  Clande,  among  the 

HaBcoutini  and  Hijuma,  189. 
Allumettea,  Lac  dee,  117. 
America,  owea  mnch  to  the  imbedl- 

it7  of    Loaii    XV.,  30S ;    French 

djaiina  in,  314. 
Amhent,  General   Jeffrey,  eaptorea 

Louiaborg,  364 ;  hia  pjan  to   ad- 

Taoce  on  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 

Point,  380;  captures  Ticoaderoga 

and    Crown    Point,    381 ;   ordera 

Rogers  to  take  possession  of  the 

French  posts,  473  ;  483. 
Amherst's  Regiment,  at  Quebec,  41S. 
Anastasia  Island,  46. 
AndoTer,  390. 
Anglicans,  the,  333. 
Anaahotaha.  Elienne,  o&ers  to  rein- 
force Daulac,  1 59. 
"  Annual  Register,"  the,  on  Che  fight 

of  Bloody  Bridge,  501. 
Anse  da  Foulon,  439,  430,  437. 
Anticofiti,  Island  of,  70,  a^S. 
Archer's  Creek,  14. 
Argenson,  Yicomte  d',  LbtkI   qnar- 

rels  with,  323 ;  characteristics  ot, 

336. 
Argenson,   D',   French    miniater  of 

war,  disregardB  Madame  de  Pomr 

padonr,  313. 
Arthur's  Club,  306. 
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Arandel,  Bull  of ,  I5t. 
Awiniboin  River,  th«,  358. 
Aitnriaa,  knights  ot  tha,  S9. 
Atlumaae.  the  Huron  chief,  at  Port 

Dn  Quetae,  346. 
Anitrik,  Louis  XT.  alUei  hinuelf  to, 

303 ;  siKtw  the  traatj  of  Hnberts- 

bnrg,  «5G. 
ATaagouT,   Biron  Daboia  d',  take* 

Arf^nson's  place,  S33 ;  the  biandj 

qnairel,  S2S. 
AjUoD,  Vasqoei    de,   TOjagM    and 

discoTeriei  of,  s. 


BAOoana,  Island  of,  TS. 

Babama  Channel,  the,  33. 

Barbadoes,  the,  37G. 

Barcia,  33. 

Barr^,  Charlotte,  140. 

Ban^,  Major,  at  Quebec,  433. 

Bart^,  NicolM,  in  command  of  the 
Colignj  colonists,  15, 

Barron,  Eliaa,  killed  by  tha  Peqnaw- 
kets,  394. 

Bifltills,  the,  318. 

Bath,  gtmiag  at,  306. 

Bazuea,  Qnido  de  las,  aaila  to  ex- 
plore Florida  coasts,  9. 

Bear,  clan  of  the,  463. 

B&un,  441. 

Beaahamois,  Charlss  de.  the  intend- 
ant,  demaoda  the  demolition  of 
Oswego,  397. 

Beanbamoit,  Harqnisde,  243. 

Beanjan,  Captain,  plans  to  ira/laj 
Bntddock's  expedition,  345;  his 
amhnscade.  346;  the  attack,  347; 
Stmck  down,  34S. 

Beanport,  the  heights  of,  397. 
Baaupart,  tlM  parish  of,   386,  387, 

388. 
Beanport  River,  the,  386,  394. 
Beaus^jour,  the  hill  of,  369. 
BaUeisle,  restored  to  France,  4SS. 
Belle  Isle,  Straits  of,  69. 
Beloeil,  cliffs  of,  97. 
Bengd,  455. 
Benin,  negroes  of,  56. 


Berniers,  the  commiaiaij,  on  the 
elation  of  the  French  o<rer  the  re- 
pulse of  the  Engliah  at  Hont- 
morend,  415. 

Bertlfier,  87. 

Berwick,  Tillage  of,  S9S. 

Biddeford,  vilkge  of,  395. 

BieuTille,  Le  Hojue  de,  335. 

Bigot,  Fnuifois,  the  intendant,  'Vaa- 
dreuil's  eulogy  of,  384 ;  at  Quebec, 
3BS;  liTSs  in  Inxorj,  389. 

Billerica,  Tillage  of,  389. 

Biscay,  knighM  of,  3S. 

Bloody  Bridge,  the  fight  of,  496,  SOI ; 
the  loaaae  in,  501. 

Bloody  Run,  see  Fartaft  Cntk. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  captnma  the 
"Lys"  and  the  "  Alcide,"  340. 

Boeton,  in  gloom  over  Phips'  defeat, 
S4S;  the  "General  Court,"  at, 
319. 

BougaioTille,  in  the  attack  on  Oswego, 
360 ;  briaga  news  of  the  English 
fleet  againat  Quebec,  334;  on  the 
strength  of  the  fortren  of  Quebec, 
394 ;  his  force  increased,  438 ; 
headquarters  of,  429;  deceired  by 
Wolfe,  431,434;  relaxes  hiawatch- 
fulDeet,  436. 

Bouquet,  Colonel  Henry,  distress  ot 
his  troops,  503;  the  second  day's 
conflict,  SOS ;  Itis  masterly  strata- 
gem, 506;  his  Tictory,  SOT;  bia 
losnes,  SOS ;  at  Fort  I^tt,  508 ;  the 
Aaaembly  of  Pennsylvania  passes  a 
vote  on  the  merits  and  aerrices  of, 
509  j  receive*  tlie  formal  thanks  of 
the  king.  S09. 

Bonrbon,  the  House  of,  holds  the 
three  thrones  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Naples,  308;  triumph  ot,  SOfl. 

Bonrbon,  Island  of,  owned  by  Franca, 
308. 

Bourdelaia,  Fr«n^ia,  B9. 
Bonrgeoys,  Marguerite,  realised  the 
fair  ideal  of  Christian  womanhood. 
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Biaddock,  GeueiBl,  sent  to  Americs, 
340;  uaign«<l  to  the  chief  com- 
mand  of  the  British  troops  in 
America,  MS ;  a  poor  choice,  343 ; 
cbancteriitica  of,  343;  >rriTM  in 
Viiginin,  343;  hJji  camp  U  Fort 
Cnmbeclaml,  343;  Baanjea  plans 
an  ambnicadB  for,  34S ;  preaie*  on 
to  his  fate,  347  ;  the  attack,  347, 
S48 ;  death  of,  349 ;  reBolia  of  hi* 
daf eat,  350 ;  bis  defeat  an  Indian 
Tictorj,  361,  433,  477. 

Biadetieet,  Colonel,  deBtiOT>  Foit 
FroDtenac  364. 

BiadMteeC,  Lientenant-Colonel  John, 
to  adrance  to  Idke  Ontario,  3S4. 

Brainerd,  the  w«nderingi  of,  3&9. 

Brandj,  traffic  in,  S6S. 

Btattleboro',  town  at,  3M. 

BiaiU,  B6. 

Bnzoa  lUvec,  the,  SIS. 

BiAeuf,  Jean  de,  St.  Lonla  attacked 
bj  the  Iraqnoia,  143 ;  rafnaee  to 
•scape,  143;  at  the  Btak«,  149; 
nUo  of,  found  at  St  Ignace,  149 ; 
tortoied.  1«) ;  death  of,  161 ;  char- 
acter of,  151 ;  hnrial  of,  ISS ;  his 
sknU  preeerred  aa  a  relic,  IGS. 

Bnet,  S40,  3SS. 

Bi«tou,  Cape,  restorad  b;  England, 
803 ;  the  French  of,  33S ;  ceded  to 
England,  454, 

BriMac,  the  Marshal  de,  lOT. 

British  coloniaa,  the,  ssbjection  of 
Canada  would  lead  to  a  revolt  of, 
303;  differences  among,  319. 

Broad  Birer,  14. 

Broglie,  308. 

Brown,  Lteatenant,  on  tbe  Heights 
of  Abiahaca,  Hi;  in  Dalzell's 
night  attack  on  Pontiac,  49S. 

Binl^,  Jldenne,  117. 

Baade,  Loais  de,  see  Fnmienae,  OokiU. 

Banker  HiU,  347. 

BorgOTne,  347. 

Bnrke,  on  Wolfe,  4S3. 

Bnmel,  goremor  of  New  Tork,  ea- 


tablishes  a  poet  on  Lake  Ontaric^ 

3SS. 
Burton,  Lientenant^kdonel,  at  Point 

LsTi,  433,  438. 
Bii*b7  Ron,  Bonqnot's  expedition  a^ 

SOS ;  the  battle  of,  a  well-coatested 

action,  509;  jo;  in  the  proTiuces 

OTsr  the  victory  at,  509. 
Bute,  Earl  of,  the  Peace  of  Paris,  454. 
Battes^-Nevea,  440,  447. 
Bjng  Inlet,  lia 


Cabot,  Sebastian,  diBcoreries  of,  9. 

Cadet,  Joseph,  his  arrival  at  Qoebec, 
384;  Vaadreail's  praise  of,  385; 
lives  in  laxOTf  at  Quebec,  389. 

Calli^res,  comes  to  the  defence  ot 
Qoebec,  339 ;  the  govsmor,  3G7. 

CaUifere,  Point,  139. 

Camanchas,  the,  357. 

Campau,  Baptists,  the  hoose  of,  499, 
500. 

Canada,  conntrj  embraced  b/  the 
name  of,  71 ;  derivation  of  the 
tutma,  71 ;  the  chief  rafferer  from 
the  monopoly  of  the  Company  of 
the  Wast,  167  ;  the  governor-gen- 
eral, 1G9;  the  intendant,  169;  the 
king  alons  sapreme  in,  171 ;  tbe 
conneil,  ITI ;  inferior  conrti,  173; 
Talon's  attempt  to  establish  trade 
between  the  Weet  Indies  and,  1 77 ; 
a  country  of  cabals  and  intrignee, 
367 ;  a  piMitioa  of  great  strength, 
301 ;  its  conqaest  made  possible  by 
the  fatnity  of  Lonis  XV.  and  b^ 
Pompadour,  309 ;  its  possession  a 
question  of  diplomacy,  303 ;  Its 
sabjection  would  lead  to  a  revolt 
of  the  British  colonies,  303 ;  ksy  to 
a  boundless  interior,  314 ;  censos  in 
1 754  of,  314 ;  made  a  citadel  of  the 
state  religion,  315  ;  had  a  vigor  of 
ber  own,  31G;  position  of,  3IT; 
Indian  tribes  of,  317 ;  French 
claims  to,  317;  no  popular  legis- 
Isture  in,  337;  hatred  of  ^le 
BngUah   colonists   towards,   333; 
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lAIid,4&4. 

Cancello,  aSoitt  to  oonTeit  the  ac- 
tive*, S;  mnrdered,  9. 

C»pe  Tonnnenle,  73. 

Cap-Uonge,  3M,  410,  438. 

Caibeil,  the  Jesuit,  kveniofi  td  Ca- 
dilUc  for,  265. 

Caribou,  the,  Rapid«  of,  IIT. 

Carigiuui,  legiment  of,  243. 

CtxilloD,  Bspids  of,  lOB. 

Culeton,  Colonei  Gny,  376;  at 
Qnebec,  40T ;  lands  at  Pointe-aox- 
Tcemblee,  407. 

Caroliae,  Fort,  18;  dlBcoatent  in,  18; 
conainne;  and  sedition  at,  18; 
famine  at,  SO ;  defencoleu  condi- 
tion of,  SS,  38;  attacked  bj  the 
Spaniards,  42;  the  fngitiree,  44; 
the  massacre,  46. 

Carter,  Marah,  murdered  bj  the 
French,  and  Indians.  279. 

Cwteret,  John,  307. 

Cartfer,  Jacqnes,  efforts  to  plant  a 
oolony  in  Spanish  Ploride,  9;  moat 
eminent  in  St.  Halo,  69 ;  eaila  for 
Newfoondland,  69 ;  Tojage  a  mere 
e,  TO ;  receiree  MCMid 
a  from  Chabot,  70;  eets 
ont  on  second  expedition,  70; 
reaches  the  St.  Lawrenoe  River, 
71 ;  meeting  with  the  Indiaog,  73 ; 
visit  to  Chief  Donnacona,  TS ;  re- 
solves to  go  to  Hochelaga,  73 ; 
warned  bj  the  Indians  to  de^t, 
73;  Mts  ont  for  Hochelaga,  74; 
reception  bj  the  natives,  75;  fare- 
well to  Hochelagit,  78;  reaches 
Qnebec,  78  ;  ecarrj  afflicts  expedi- 
tion, 79 ;  takes  Donnacona  and  his 
ehiefg  fordblj  on  board  ship.  80; 
■ails  for  France.  80;  appointed 
d^ttain-Qeneral  of  a  new  expedi- 
tioD,  80;  third  vojage  to  the  New 
World.  SO;  abandons  New  France 
before  Roberval's  arrival,  81. 

Carver,  Captain,  the  traTeller,  on 
Pontiac's  plot,  487. 


CaaaoD,  Dollier  de,  on  tbt  priticipd 
fanlt  of  Frenchmen,  159. 

Catharine,  the  Ojibwa  girl,  warns 
Oladwjn  of  Pontiac's  plot,  436. 

Catlin,  Joseph,  attacked  bj  the 
French  and  Indians,  17  T. 

Canghnawagaa,  the,  join  the  expedi- 
tion against  New  England,  tti ; 
317  ;  at  Fort  Du  Qaesue,  345. 

Cavalier  traditions,  331L 

Cedars,  the,  hamlet  of,  473. 

Cedars,  the,  rapids  of,  479. 

"  Centnrion,"  the,  411. 

Chabot,  gives  Cartier  a  second  com- 
mission, 70. 

Chacomacle.  Lieutriiant,  joios  Ca- 
dillac 268. 

Cbalears,  Qnlf  of,  Cadier  enters,  69. 

ChaUenx,  43. 

Chamberlain,  John,  traditimi  of  his 
meeting  with  Paogos,  396. 

Chambl?,  Basin  of,  97. 

Chamblj,  stone  fort  bailt  hj  Uw 
French  at,  398. 

ChampUin.  Lake,  398,  353,  383. 

Champlain,  Samnel  de,  accepts  poet 
in  De  Chastes  expedition  to  New 
France,  83;  exploroa  the  St. 
lAwrence  Birer,  34;  laja  the 
foundation  of  Qnebec,  S9 ;  con- 
spiracy revealed  to.  90;  winter 
■nfferiagi  at  Qnebec,  93;  retnm 
of  Pontgiav^  94 ;  hi^iee  of  find- 
ing a  way  to  China,  94 ;  joins  the 
Bncons  and  Algonqnins  agaiiut 
the  Iroqnois,  9a ;  victory  over  the 
IroqnoiB,  lOS;  disposition  of  the 
prisoners.  105 ;  retom  to  Qnebec, 
106 ;  deceived  hy  Vignan,  107 ; 
hastens  to  follow  np  Vignaa's  re- 
ported discoveries,  108 ;  difflcnlties 
of  the  jotimey,  108;  aaks  for 
canoea  and  men  to  visit  the  Nipia- 
sings,  111;  is  ntaaei.  111;  Yig- 
nan's  blMhoods  disclosed,  IIS; 
clemency  to  Vignan,  113;  relig- 
ions seal  of,  114;  takes  fonrof  the 
B^collet  Friars  to  New  Fiance. 
114;   the  flret  mass,   114;  on  Um 
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tndc  of  Le  Caion,  llfij  at  lAke 
Hipiating,  117;  dixorerj  of  I^ke 
Hdiod,  118;  ODLaksOntazio,  119; 
attack  on  the  lioqnois,  119;  re- 
tnnu  to  Qa«bec,  ISO;  difficidtiea 
■t  Quebec,  130;  arrival  of  Jesuits, 
ISO;  the  "Company  of  New 
France,"  120 1  Corcsd  to  capicalate, 
laa  ;  death  of,  133  ;  hia  character 
nther  that  of  the  Middle  Age 
than  of  the  Mvenceenth  ceatniy, 
123 ;  NTBritj  of  hia  low  to  the 
colon/,  139 ;  estimate  of,  123. 

Champs  £1js£bb,  31 1. 

Charenca  Btver,  the,  13,  56. 

CbarlM  I.  of  England,  aida  the 
rebels  in  France,  121. 

Charles  IX.,  U. 

Chariesboorg,  420. 

Charleafort,  14. 

CharleToiz,  Fiem  Franjoia  Xavier 
de,  65 ;  on  the  copper  nimna  of 
Laka  Superior,  ITT. 

Charlevoix,  on  the  Iroqnois  invasion, 

232. 
Chartres,  Fort,  299. 
Chanagoac,   Chief  of   the    IllinaU, 

meeting  with  La  Salle,  200. 
ChaAes,  Aymor  de,  receives  pat«at 

for  expedition  to  New  France,  SS  ; 

death  of,  82. 
Chateau  battery,  the,  at  Quebec,  994. 
Chfttean  Richer,  the  parish  of,  burned 

hy  Wolfe,  41T. 
Chiteaaga;,  S33. 
Chats,  Falls  of  the,  110. 
Chaadi^re,  the,  cataracts  of,  109. 
Chanditre,  Lake  of  the,  1 10. 
Chauvin,  Captun,  joined  Pontgiav^ 

in  nnsucceasfol  eSort  to  colonize, 

BS ;  death  of,  ea. 
CherokeeSi'the,  their  trade  with  other 

tribes,  2SB. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  32. 
"  Cheveui  Belerft,"  IIT, 
Cheaterddd,  Lord,  307. 
Chickaaawa,  the,  464. 
Choctaws,  the,  464. 
Cbogage  Rirer,  the,  474. 


Church,  Major  Benjamin,  attacked 
by  the  French  and  Indiana,  aTT. 

Clargy  battery,  the,  «t  Quebec,  394. 

Clermont,  Ctonte  de,  308. 

Clive,  Lord,  the  expldts  of,  341. 

Cocquard,  Ber.  Claude  Oodefroy,  on 
the  capture  of  Oswego  by  the 
French,  3S0. 

Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste,  defecU  in  his 
policy,  165;  Talon  a  tme  disciple 
of,  1T4;  reluctantly  recalls  Talon, 
1T9 ;  the  true  ant^onist  of  Laval, 
a!6. 

Coligny,  Caspar  de,  reprewntative 
and  leader  of  Protestantism  of 
Fiance,  10;  eSort  to  build  up  a 
Calviuist  France  in  America,  II ; 
Admiral  of  France,  II ;  plana 
second  Hngnenot  colony  to  the 
Now  World,  1 1 ;  the  Puritans  com- 
pared to  colonists  of,  11 ;  reqaires 
Laudonni^re  to  resign  bis  com- 
mand, 26. 

Colambns,  31. 

Company  of  New  France,  th«,  formed 
by  lUcheliea,  120;  power*  granted 
to,  lao  ;  requirements  of,  120. 

Coaii,  the  great,  306. 

Connecticnt,  colony  of,  319. 

Connecticnt,  River,  the,  sal. 

Connor,  James,  an  English  scont,  at 
the  rains  of  Oswego,  3S3. 

CoDtadea.  30a 

Contreucnr,  in  command  at  Fort  Du 
Queane,  34& ;  his  dismay  on  hearing 
of  the  approach  of  the  English, 

Conway,  256. 

Cork,  340. 

Corpus  Chriati  Day,  356. 

Cosetta,  Captain,  3T. 

Cosnan,  Captain,  at  Quebec,  404. 

Council  ot  Canada,  the,  powers  of, 
171. 

Courcelle,  Sieor  de,  see  B^y,  Daniel 
dt. 

Coareart  de  Bait  (roamera  of  the 
woods,  forest  rangers),  an  ob- 
ject of  horror  to  the  king,  180; 
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edicts  directed  ogaiaat,  ISO;  thai 
letnm  to  Uontreal,  182;  bnild 
paluadei,  183;  ipoiled  for  ciriliza- 
tion,  183 ;  had  thaii  lues,  183 ;  363 ; 
U  Qnebec,  4M. 

Coorteinaiiche,  LiaatenaiiC,  leads  the 
eipoditioD  agaiost  ths  Mohawk 
towns,  350. 

Coorval,  at  Quebec,  410. 

ConCanie  de  Pariit,  the,  172. 

Crawfurd  Notch,  356. 

Creeks,  the,  464. 

Cr^Tecccar,   Fort,  deetrojed  by  the 

Crisaai,  Marqnia  de,  248. 

Crow  Indian!,  the,  100. 

CiowD  Point,  102 ;  French  intrenched 
at,  398 ;  La  Come  nrge*  the  forti- 
fying of,  29B ;  fort  bailt  at,  299 ; 
317,  333;  the  English  .  plan  to 
attack,  343  i  ftaiore  uf  the  expedi- 
tion, 351 ;  Amhent'e  plan  to  ad- 
Tance  on,  380;  the  French  retire 
to,  381  ;  captnred  bj  the  English, 
8B1 ;  419. 

Cnba,  57. 

Cnlloden,  the  flight  of,  the  Stoarts  re- 
ceive their  death-blow  at,  305 ; 
Dnkeof  CamberUiidM,  307,  371. 

Cnmberland,  Doke  of,  at  Cnlloden 
and  Fontenoj,  307. 

Cnmbeiland,  Fort,  Braddock  foraiB 
his  camp  at,  343  ;  Knos  at,  3S9. 

Cnmberland  Head,  101. 

CnminiagB,  William,  wounded  in 
Lovewell's  expeditions,  !90, 


Hiamis,  189. 
Dahcotah  Indians,  the,  464. 
B'Alembert,  see  Alembert,  U. 
Balling,  Major,  at  Quebec,  406. 
DaJzell,   Captain,   sent   to  reinforce 

Detroit.  493 ;  on  Lake  Erie,  492 ; 

at  Sandnsk^,  492  ;  at  Preeqa'  Isle. 

493;  burns  the  Tjllaj^e  of  the  Wy 

andots,  493 ;  reaches  Detroit,  492 ; 


with  Pntnam,  494 ;  aide-de-caiap  to 
Amherst,  494 ;  his  interriew  with 
Gladwyn,  494;  plans  anightattaA 
on  PODtiae,  494 ;  FoDti««  warned, 
495  ;  the  advance,  495 ;  attKked 
by  Pontiac,  498  ;  brayery  o(,  4SS ; 
death  of,  499;  the  retent,  499; 
his  losses,  501. 

Danlac,  or  Dollatd,  Adam,  Sienr  dei 
Ormeaaz,  his  expedition  agaiost 
the  Iroqnois,  1 57  ;  early  life  of, 
157 ;  his  encounter  with  the  Iro- 
qnois  at  the  Long  Sant,  160;  de- 
serted by  Horoos,  IBl;  death  of, 
164. 

Dauphin's  Battery,  the,  at  Qsebae, 
394. 

Banrersiire,  JMme  de  Roycr  de  la, 
commanded  to  establish  a  Hdt^ 
Dien  at  Montreal,  135. 

Davis,  FUeazer,  wounded  by  the 
Peqnawkets.  394. 

Debr«,  Kerre,  60.  63. 

De  Chastes,  Commander,  see  CkiaUt, 
Ajmardt. 

Deer,  clan  of  the,  463. 

DeerSeld,  Tillage  of,  373;  location 
of,  ST3;  attacked  by  the  French 
and  Indian!,  S74-SS0 ;  the  captiree, 
281  ;  loss  suffered  by  the  French, 
281 ;  not  abandoned,  383. 

Delawares,  the,  separated  into  two 
division!,  333 ;  at  Fort  Dn  Qnesne, 
345. 

Delaware,  the  colony  of,  336. 

Delonche,  in  charge  of  the  llreships 
at  Quebec,  395;   his  nerves  Ul, 

De  Monts,  Sienr,  see  Goat,  Pitm  du. 

Denonvitle,  Harqnis,  on  tht  cotavurt 
dn  boil,  182. 

TMsirade,  the  Island  o^  restored  by 
Fnglaad,  454. 

Detroit,  Jeanit  Mlarion  at,  133;  post 
of  the  eour«un  dt  bcis  at,  183 ; 
important  location  of,  286;  Cadil- 
lac's plans  for,  S6T ;  Cadillac  lays 
the  foundation  for,  268;  is  given 
over  to  Cadillac,  370;  French  and 
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Indlaiw  at,  380 ;  Sogen  ordered  to 
tmke  powMdoa  ot,  473;  DakeU 
MDt  to  leinfarce,  493 ;  Dslzell 
aniTsa  at,  493;  433,  49S,  501; 
etukoging  temper  of  the  ludiani, 
902. 

Dettingen,  S71. 

Deux  Bivi^res,  the,  117. 

DUmOud.  Cape,  S9,  393,  397. 

"  Diana,"  the,  arrivee  at  Qtwtiec,  449. 

IMderot,  313. 

Dieppe,  II. 

Dietkao,  Baron,  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Lake  Oearge,  330;  sent 
to  America,  340;  at  Qnebec,  352; 
bis  plan  to  capture  Fort  Oevego, 
35!;  attacks  Johnson,  352;  the 
battle  of  Lake  George,  353-395 ; 
taken  prUoner,  3SS. 

Dinwiddie,  Governor,  of  Virginia, 
Mnds  Washington  to  protest  against 
tbe  French  occnpation  of  Presqu' 
Isle,  335. 

Dolb«ra,  Jean,  1 14. 

Dolphins,  the,  Rirer  of,  36. 

Dominica,  454. 

Donnacona,  Cartier's  visit  to,  73. 

Dorchester,  Lord,  see  CarUton,  Gag. 

Donay,  Auastase,  the  assassiDatiou  of 
La  SaUe,  SIS. 

Dnchesnean,  on  the  eanrtitrt  it  boit, 
181. 

Dnchesnean,  the  intendant,  304. 

Dogn^,  Alphonse  de,  join*  Cadillac, 
3GS. 

Dnhant,  plots  against  La  Salla,  315 ; 
quarrel  with  Moranget,  215 ;  mnr- 
der*  Moranget,  Saget,  and  Nika, 
117;  Bssaseinatea  La  SaUe,  319. 

Da  Lhnt,  the  leader  of  the  eonrtw  de 
boU,  181. 

Dnmai,  in  Bean  Jen's  ambuscade,  349. 

Damos,  Captain,  at  Qnebec,  899; 
failnre  of  his  nigbt  attacks,  399, 
402 ;  sent  to  strengthen  accessible 
paintB,406,  410. 

DonbOT,  Colonel,  350. 

Dunkirk,  the  fortress  of,  destrOTOd 
b;  the  Fiencfa,  455. 


Dnnstahle,  town  of,  attacked  bj  the 

Indians,  3S^. 

Du  Flessis,  Faciaqne,  114. 

Dnpont,  warehipB  of,  14. 

Dn  Quesne,  Fort,  the  English  plan  to 
attack,  343;  Braddock's  expedition 
before,  344 ;  Contrecoeur  in  com- 
mand at,  345 ;  captored  \>j  Forbee, 
364. 

Da  Qoesne,  Marqois,  on  Piquet,  134. 

Dnrell,  Admiral,  376;  arrlTes  at  Isle. 
aux-Coudres,  3S5, 

Dnrliam  Terrace,  at  Quebec,  448. 

Dutch,  the,  in  Pennsylvania,  334. 

Dutch  ReforiDed  Church,  the.  In 
New  York,  339. 

Dnval.  plot  to  kill  Champlaia,  and 
deliver  Qnebec  to  the  Basques  and 
Spaniards,  90 ;  arrested  and  exe- 
cuted, 91. 


Edikbuboh,  the  Unirenit;  of,  436. 

Edward,  Fort,  363. 

Edwards,  331. 

Egmont,  Cape,  379. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  19. 

England,  Florida  claimed  bj-,  9 ; 
neglects  Indian  atfatra,  360;  the 
annnal  presoDt  to  the  Iroquois 
from,  360  ;  refiCorea  Cape  Breton  to 
France,  302 ;  benefits  derived  from 
the  Seven  Years  War,  303  ;  gains 
the  masterj  of  Nortb  America  and 
India,  303  \  her  colonial  system, 
303 ;  reign  U  George  II.  in,  303 ; 
civil  war  and  the  restoration,  303  ; 
social  aspect  of,  305,  806 ;  nobili^  of 
France  compared  with  that  o( 
309 ;  French  possessions  ceded  hj 
the  Peace  of  Paris  to,  454 ;  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  457 ;  her  glorj  In 
giving  birth  to  the  United  States, 
457 ;  her  British- American  prov- 
inces show  s/mptoms  of  revolt,  498 ; 
signs  the  Peace  of  Paris,  483. 

Brie,  Lake,  Dal  sell  on,  492. 

Esqnimanx,  Che,  357. 

Etech^mins,  the,  317. 
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Fjibsak,  Jacob,  mortallj  wonDded  bj 
the  Peqoawkeu,  293. 

Fanrell,  Jofiah,  eeckpea  from  th« 
Indiana,  S88  ;  raises  a  compaoj  to 
hDDt  Indians,  S89 ;  wonuded,  292. 

f  anbonrg  St.  Germain,  the,  311. 

FernandiDa,  13. 

Fielding,  Henrj,  SOS. 

Fire  Nation*  of  the  boqnois,  the, 
appeal  to  Ein^  WHliam  foi  pro- 
tection against  the  FiencJi,  970; 
deed  orer  their  beaTei-hantiog 
gronnd  to  KJDg  William,  270. 

Florida,  Fonc«  de  Leon  eiplorea  and 
names,  6;  coast  outline  becomes 
better  known  to  Spaniards,  6 ;  ex- 
pedition of  NaiTBez  to,  7  ;  DeSoto 
plans  to  conqaei,  7;  Cabe^a  de 
Vaca  makes  false  statemeats  con- 
cerning, 7  i  plan  for  colonization, 
9 ;  territot;  embraced  bj  name  of, 
9 ;  riral  claims  to,  S ;  eecond 
Engnenot  expedition  to,  10;  Lau- 
dotmiire's  expedition  to,  16 ;  cov- 
eted bj  Sir  John  Havkinl  for 
England,  24;  Menendei  com- 
ffligaioned  to  conqner,  29;  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards  ia,  34;  Menea- 
de>  takes  formal  possesuon  of, 
36;  Goorgnes  lands  in,  &9;  314  ; 
ceded  to  England  bj  Sp^n,  454. 

Follin,  Sienr,  177. 

Fontaine,  Pierre,  34S. 

Forbes,  General,  captures  Fort  Dn 
Qnesne,  .164. 

Fort  George  Island,  58, 

Fox,  Henry.  307. 

France,  Florida  claimed  br,  9 ;  Span- 
ish jealoosy  of,  9 ;  boa  her  Cana- 
dian forces  well  in  hand,  I3B ; 
filled  with  the  seal  of  proaeijtiain, 
129 ;  receives  on  parchment  a  tre- 
mendoos  accession,  213;  her  care- 
ful attention  to  Indian  affaira  a 
eontiBst  to  the  neglect  of  England, 
360;  France  fortifies  the  wast, 
300 ;  Lonis  XV.  breaks  the  tradi- 
tional polic]'  of,  302;  American 
is  of,  SOS ;  mined  bj  the 


Seven  Tean  War  in  two  cond- 
nents,  303;  House  of  Bourbon 
holds  the  throne  of,  308;  her 
claims,  30S;  nobility  of  England 
compared  to  that  of,  309 ;  prodtg- 
iouB  inflnence  of  women  in,  310 ; 
signs  of  decay,  310;  the  conrt, 
310;  the  clergy,  310;  the  people, 
SI 0-3 11  ;aa  aggregate  of  diijoinlsd 
parts,  31 1 ;  attempt  to  scour  heresj 
out  of,  311;  her  manifold  ills 
summed  up  in  the  king,  313; 
inflneuM  i^  Hadaihe  de  Poinpa- 
door  on,  312 ;  decline  of  the  mon- 
archy, 313  ;  her  claims  in  America, 
314;  builds  its  best  colony  on  a 
principle  of  exclnsion,  316;  her 
clums  to  Canada,  317;  conqnera 
the  undisputed  oomroand  of  Lake 
Ontario,  361 ;  her  cessions  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  454 ; 
signs  the  Peace  of  Paris,  4S3. 

Francis  the  Firat,  ignores  bull  of 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  70. 

FtanciKBns,  the,  in  Canada,  13a 

PrBDklin,  331, 

Franklin  Inlet,  118, 

Eraser,  Colonel,  at  Quebec,  409. 

Eraser's  Highlanders,  at  Quebec, 
412,413,436. 

Fraaer,  Hon.  Malcolm,  446. 

Frederic  II.  of  Prassia,  303. 

Fr^ltfric,  Fort,  299. 

Frederic  the  Great,  the  victorin  of, 
341. 

French,  the,  apnr  on  the  Abenakis 
agaioBt  New  England,  973 ;  begin 
to  occupy  the  Ohio  Valley,  315 ; 
at  Presqu' Isle,  ,335;  elated  by  the 
repulse  of  the  English  at  HcnC- 
morenci,  415, 

French  Creek,  336, 

French,  Thomas,  town  clerk  of  Deer- 
field,  281. 

Frontenac,  Count.  73 ;  his  defence  of 
Quebec,  2SS ;  bis  death,  233 ;  l«- 
ceires  Phips'  demand  for  snrren- 
der,  336 ;  his  reply,  237 ;  jajhl 
tidings,   359;   hailed   as  a  father 
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b7  tha  CanadiBDB,  SS9 ;  marchei 
agaioat  the  CantonB  of  the  Iro- 
qaol*,  S56 ;  an  inhDmBD  expedient, 
361. 

ThoDXtate,  Fort,  Ia  Salle  in  com- 
m&ad  at,  195;  297,  36S;  deatrojed 
bj  tbe  Eogliah,  364. 

Frozen  Ocean,  19ii. 

Frye,  Jonathan,  chaplain  of  Love- 
well'i  expedition,  290 ;  mortally 
woanded,   393;    death   of,   395. 

Fryobut^,  rillage  of,  258,  296. 

Fnr-trade,  the,  in  Canada,  358 ;  con- 
flict between  tbe  French  And  Eng- 
lish in,  25B. 


OAOHar.  S46. 

Gage,  General  ThomaB,  in  Bniddock's 
expedition,  3«T ;  wonnded,  349. 

Oallcia,  faiightB  of,  33. 

Gam  J,  Joan  de,  voyagoa  of,  6. 

Garonne  Hirer,  the,  13. 

Gmp^,  Carrier  planti  a  cross  at,  70. 

Qatca.  in  Braddock'a  enpedirion,  347 ; 
wonnded,  349. 

Gay,  Father,  353. 

"  General  Conri,"  the,  at  Boaton,  319. 

Geoerat  Hospital,  the,  at  Quebec,  430. 

Geneaee,  the,  battery  or,  101. 

George,  Fort,  see  New  Ottctgo. 

George,  Lake,  103. 

George  II.,  proiaic  reign  of,  303 ;  bis 
opinioQ  of  Wolfe,  377. 

Georgia,  colony  of,  886. 

Georgia,  State  of,  SO. 

Georgian  Bay,  118. 

Germana,  the,  in  PenDBylrania,  334 ; 
in  New  Tork,  339. 

Gibraltar,  garrison  of,  SOS. 

Gironde  Rirer,  the,  13. 

Gist  Chriatopber,  334. 

Oladwyn,  Major,  in  command  at 
Detroit,  warned  by  Catharine  of 
Ponliac's  plot,  486;  a  night  of 
anxiety,  487 ;  preparations  for 
defence,  4B7 ;  receives  Pontiac, 
490  f  his  reply  to  Pontiac,  (90; 
Pontiac's  plot,  491. 


Glasgow,  Wolfe  at,  373. 
Gtendenning,  Archibald,  attacked  hj 

the  Indians,  SIO. 
Godfrey,  31. 

"  Goodwill,"  the  transport,  SM. 
Gordon,  the  engineer,  in  Braddock'a 

expedition,  347. 
Gor^s,  the    Island    of,    restored    to 

Gonrgnes,  Dominiqne  de,  hatred  of 
the  Spaniards,  fiS ;  early  life  of, 
55  ;  reaolvea  on  vengeance,  56 ;  bil 
baod  of  adventureiB,  56 ;  the  voy- 
age, 56 ;  his  plan  divnlgad,  57 ; 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Indians, 
58 ;  lands  ia  Florida,  59 ;  joins 
forces  with  Chief  Satonriona 
agtumt  tbe  Spaoiarda,  61 ;  aRack 
on  the  Spaniards,  S4 ;  victory  over 
the  Spaniards,  65;  BQcceaaTDlly 
attacks  Fort  San  Mateo,  66;  exe- 
cation  of  Spaniah  priaooera,  67 ; 
^mission  fnlfilled,  67;  retnm  to 
Prance,  68, 

Governor-General  of  Canada,  the, 
powers  of,  169;  hid  relations  with 
the  intendant,  169. 

Granada,  Spain's  final  trlnmph  oret 
inddela  of,  S;  ceded  by  France, 
454. 

Grand  chemi  II ,  44. 

Grande  Isle,  101. 

Grand  Gulf,  311, 

Grand  Menan,  the,  S70. 

Otaot,  Captain,  in  Dakell'a  night 
attack  on  Pontiac,  495,  497,  GOO, 
501. 

GranvillB,  87. 

Granville,  captured  by  Phipa,  239. 

Gray,  Captain,  in  DaUell'a  night 
attack  on  Pontiac,  495;  mortally 
wonnded,  498. 

Great  Mognl, -the,  341. 

Green  Bay,  Jeanit  Miation  at,  133; 
Father  Marqnette  at,  189. 

Green  Moantsiaa,  the.  101. 

Greenfield  Meadows,  382. 

Grenadiers,  the,  at  Quebec,  412,  413; 
their    losses,    414;    lebnked     by 
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Wolfe,  415;    on   the    HeEebM   at 

Abrabani,  499. 
Gremuliuea,  the,  coded   by  France, 

4M. 
QiotoD,  town    of,  atucluxl    by   the 

ludiani,  389. 
Guadeloupe,  restored  bj  the  Engliih, 

454 
Gnait,  Pierre  da,   Sieox  de  Hoota, 

obtaiiM  leave   to  coloniie  Acadia, 

82;   eeUbluhea    huoMlf    at  Port 

Boyal,   82  ;  patent    reednded,  83 ; 

pauion    for  diica*ery,   S3;   senda 

FoDtgrav^  and  ChampUia  u  the 

New  World,  84. 
Oaienne,  the  battalioD  of,  at  Qaebec, 

41S ;  encamped  on  the  Sc  Ctaarlet, 

436 1  on  the  Heighia  uf  Abraham, 

440,441. 


Radlit,  Tillage  of,  aT3. 
Halifax,  378.  430. 
Hanorer,  the  Houie  of.  303. 
Hardy,  Major,  at  Qneboc,  400, 4Da. 
Uarru),  Thomai,  an  English  scout,  at 

the  raina  of  Oswego,  3S>. 
^  Bassall,     Benjamin,     deserts     fhim 

Lovewell,  S92. 
Hatfield,  village  of.  aT3. 
Harerhill.  French  and  Indian  attack 

on,  389. 

Hawk,  dan  of  the,  483. 

Hawkins,   Sir   John,   2S;  comns   to 

relief  of  Landonniire's  company, 

33 ;     description     of,     S3 ;     coTeta 

Florida  for  England.  24. 
HeodertOD,  on  the  Heights  of  Ahrft- 

ham.  44S. 
beodrick.  the  Mohawk   chief,  with 

Johnson,  3M ;  death  of,  353. 
Hieni,  the  German ,  murders  Moran- 

get.  Saget,  and  Nika,  317. 
Highlanders,    the,    in    Lord    Aber- 

crombie's  attack  on  Ticooderoga, 

364. 
Hilton  Head.  14. 
Ui«paniola,  Gonrgues  lands  at,  ST. 


"  Hochelaga,  Itirer  of,"  71. 
Hochelaga,  town  of,  Caitier  seta  oat 

(or,  75 1  Indians  uf,  7S. 
Hogartb,  309. 
Uoldernesae,   Eail  of,   latter  front 

Wolfe  to,  425. 

HolUud,  438,  457. 

Holmes,  Admiral,  at  Qnebec,  8TB, 
418,419,  426,  4S7,  431. 

Hospital  Battery,  the,  at  Qaebec, 
394. 

Hotel'Dlen,  the,  at  Quebec^  430. 

Howe,  Colonel,  434;  on  the  Heigbta 
oE  Abnbam,  440.  | 

Howe,  Lord,  killed  at  Ticonderoga,  1 

364 ;  the  real  commander  of  the 
Ticonderoga  expedition,  366 ;  eati-  ' 

mates  of,  366  ;  sketch  ot,  36E ;  an-  1 

ecdote  of,  367, 

Hojl,  DaTid,  attacked  by  the  French 
and  Indians,  377. 

Hnbertabarg,  the  treaty  of,  456. 

Hudson  Bar,  314. 

Hudson,  Henry,  Toyage  of,  108. 

Hudson  Rirer,  the,  331. 

HnguenoCs,  the,  fugiEirea  from  tortura 
and  death,  10;  second  colony  sails 
for  the  New  World.  10  ;  a  politioa 
at  well  as  a  religions  party,  1 1  ; 
experiences  of  the  second  expedi- 
tion to  the  New  World.  12-19; 
occupation  of  Florida,  IS;  Lonia 
XV.  revive*  the  persecution  of, 
311. 

Haiuier,  the,  in  Canada.  173. 

"  Hundred  Associates,  Company  o^ 
the,"  120. 

"  Hnnter,"  the,  at  Qnelwc,  43T. 

Huron  Iiidiann.  the,  Champlain  joins 
them  against  the  Iroquois,  99 ;  ad- 
vantages to  Champlain  from  alli- 
ance with.  95  ;  the  Iroqnois  on  the 
war-path  for,  143;  try  to  defend 
St.  Louis  against  the  Iroquois, 
144;  repulse  the  Inx[uois  from 
Sainte  Harie.  MB :  valiant  defence 
of  St.  Louis,  146;  fttnity,  not 
cowardice,  the  min  of,  147,;  beat 
hope  ot  the  Canadian  Misaion  fell 
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with,  1»3 ;  M  the  Long  Suit,  160 ; 
dcwrt  DtiniM,  163;  from  Loiette, 
invited  to  join  af^nst  the  Hohtwk 
town*,  S50;  at  Fort  Dn  Qneane, 
349;  of  Loratte,  at  Fort  da  Queroe, 
MS. 
Hntchini,  Ensign,  4SS. 


,  fonndi 


lBieKViu.>,  Le  Harqnii 
IfOoisiatia,  S22. 

minois,  Omt  Town  of  the,  1991 
d«aeited,  199 ;  La  Sails  at,  SOO. 

minoii  River,  the,  Joliet  and  Mar- 
qnetCe  on,  191 ;  L*  Salle  on,  197. 

India,  England  gains  the  masterj  of, 
303 ;  French  loeeee  in,  455. 

Inilians,  the,  attack  and  kill  Ponc« 
de  Leon,  6 ;  treatment  received 
from  De  Soto,  8 ;  friendlj  reception 
to  ColigQj'a  coloniiti,  13  ;  meeting 
with  Cartier,  72  ;  <rf  HoclielBga, 
76 ;  power  of  dreams  among,  99 ; 
worship  of  the  Manitoa,  109 ; 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
French  in  the  Ohio  Vallej,  33S; 
disgnited  b;  tbe  encroacbmenW 
of  the  Pennajlvanians,  338;  di- 
vided into  several  i^reat  families, 
460;  prominent  characteristics  of, 
460 ;  tribal  pride,  461 ;  their  sach- 
ems, 461 ;  theirlawa  of  inheritance, 
461  ;  their  distiocCion  between  the 
civil  and  military  nathoritj,  46S ; 
fnnctions  of  their  war-chief,  46a ; 
singnlarl/  free  from  wraoglings 
and  petty  strife,  463 ;  distinct  clans 
among,  463  ;  totems  of,  463  ;  their 
reitrictions  regarding  interrau- 
riage,  463 ;  religions  belief  of,  467 ; 
character  of,  468;  their  stem  pbjs- 
iognomy ,  469 ;  revenge  an  over- 
powering instinct  with,  469 ;  loathe 
the  thooRht  of  coercion,  469 ;  de- 
Toat  hero-worshippers,  469 ;  lore 
of  glory,  469 ;  their  distmst  and 
jealonsj,  469 ;  their  self-control, 
470;  their  peculiar  intellect,  470; 
hewn  oat  of  rock,  471 ;   personal 


merit  indiapeiuable  to  power 
among,  476 ;  Pontiac's  con*)^racj, 
478;  military  capacity  of,  479; 
their  reverence  forage,  479;  their 
inveterate  pasaion  for  war,  481; 
difficolt  foes  to  fight,  4BI ;  held  in 
by  S     - 


Intendant  of  Canada,  the  powers  o^ 
169 ;  his  relations  with  the  Qov- 
emor-Genenl,  169. 

laveraess,  towu  of,  37S. 

Irish,  the,  in  Pennsylvania,  3S4. 

Iroqnois  Indians,  the,  Cham  plain 
joins  the  Huron  and  AlgonqniiM 
against,  9S  ;  on  tbe  war-path  for 
the  UnroDB,  I4S ;  attack  St  Ignace, 
143 ;  repnlsed  from  SainCe  Maria 
by  the  Hnroos,  146 ;  barn  St.  Ig- 
nace, 147 ;  the  miu  of  the  Jesaita' 
hopes,  154  ;  debt  at  Liberty  to, 
154;  make  peace  with  the  French, 
155;  Danlac's  expedition  against 
157  ;  their  encounter  with  Danlac 
at  the  Long  Sant.  160 ;  sae  for 
peace,  161  ;  the  invasion  of  the, 
S30-333 ;  their  attack  on  Verch^ras, 
843;  Piqnet's  inflnence  over,  328; 
make  a  trenty  with  the  English  at 
Albany,  339. 

lale^Mix-Condree,  Darell's  fleet  ar- 
rires  at,  365 ;  ordered  to  be  evaen- 
ated.  986. 

Isle-anz-Ifoiz,  the  French  retire  to, 
381.  383;  430. 

Isle  d'  Orleans,  ordered  to  be  evaca- 
ated,  386;  see  aUo  OrUani,  li» 
niand  of. 


Jamh  II.,  of  England,  driven  from 
lus  kingdom,  933  ;  tried  to  unite 
the  northern  American  coloniea. 

Jama/,  Denis,  114. 

Jeannin,  Presidctit,  107. 

Jervis,  John,  see  St.  VinetiU,  Earl. 

Jesnits,  the,  the  IMcoIlets  apply  for 
the  assistance  of,  ]S0;  in  Canada, 
136;  Canadian  missions  assigned 
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to,  130;  the  ptoDMn  in  Notthnn 
AntBrica,  130;  fntitlt]'  o(  their  n^ 
•ioDU/  effocti,  133;  lead  the  ran 
of  French  coloniiation,  133  ;  Blanch 
and  iteadfMt  aasitiuies  of  the 
imperial  power,  134;  caoie  of  the 
failnie  of,  IM;  their  (aith  not 
shaken,  I S5 ;  decide  to  eetablish  a 
eolonj  among  theOnondagaa,  ISS  ; 
feufnl  tuk  enared  bv,  ISS; 
frightful  poeition  of,  156;  La 
Salle'i  lite  among,  195 ;  at  Qoebec, 
393. 

"Je«tu,"th«,as. 

Joachimi,  the,  lapide  of,  1)7. 

Jog:iiea,  Father  liaac,  3SS. 

Johoaoa,  Fort,  36S. 

JohnMin  Hall,  329,  330. 

Johoaou,  Sergeant  John,  on  the 
lojalt7  of  the  annj  to  Wolfs,  433. 

JohsMQ,  Sir  William,  cornea  to 
America,  3S9 ;  hla  tikda  with  the 
Indiana,  339 ;  made  a  Major- 
General,  330 ;  wina  the  battla  of 
Lake  Q«orge,  330;  raised  to  the 
rank  of  baronet,  330;  appointed 
■nperiotendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
330 ;  captures  Fort  Niagara,  330 ; 
death  of,  33t ;  sketch  of,  331;  his 
■erioni  defects,  331 ;  his  inSneQce, 
331;  embarraiaes  Piqnet,  333; 
charged  with  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point,  SSI  ;  at- 
tacked b;  Dieakan,  3SS  ;  the  battle 
of  ImSt*  George,  393-355;  cap- 
tares  Fort  Niagara,  SSI. 

Johnstone,  ChsTalier,  stQaebec,  401, 
103 ;  on  Montcalm's  agitation,  440. 

Johnstown,  the  Tillage  of,  319. 

Joliet,  Lonis,  wut  bj  Talon  to  dis- 
corei  the  Mi9ai*«ip]u,  186;  eail; 
history  of,  186;  characteriaCica  of, 
186 ;  Marqnette  chosen  to  ao- 
compan;  him  on  his  search  (or 
the  Hiasisaippi,  IBS ;  the  Missis- 
sippi at  laat,  191 ;  on  the  Hissii- 
•Ippi,  lai ;  at  the  month  of  the 
Missonri,  19S ;  determine*  that 
the  HIssiatippi  discharges  into  the 


Gnlf  of  Mexico,  193 ;  restdna  to 
retnm  to  Canada,  193. 

Joses,  Josiah,  wonnded  bj  the  Pe- 
qnawketa,  394. 

Jncberean,  sea  Saint  Ignaea,  Fnateti 
Jncheraau  de, 

Jnmonville,  M.,  sent  against  Wa«h- 
ington,  336 ;  aarprised  b?  Wasb- 
ingtoD,  337  ;  death  of,  337. 

JnmonTille  (brother),  attacks  Wash- 
ington at  the  Great  Meadows,  337  ; 
Washington  capitnlatea  with,  337. 

EAMOn&lSKA,  87. 

Kankakee  Hirer,  the,  399. 

EanoD,  fleet  of,  384. 

Kappa  Band,  the,  of  the  Arkanaa^ 
310. 

Easkaskim  lUinou  village  of,  194. 

Kennebec  KiTer,  the,  331. 

Kejes,  Solomon,  mortallj  wonnded 
bj  the  Peqnawketa,  193. 

Kidder,  Beajamin,  on  the  expeditiona 
of  Captain  John  Lurewell,  falls 
serionilj  ill,  390. 

Killick,  master  of  the  "Goodwill,'' 
390. 

Kirk,  Darid.  131. 

Kirk,  Louis,  ISl. 

Kirk,  Thomas,  13t. 

Knox,  Captain  John,  at  Fort  Com- 
berland,  369 ;  on  the  provincials  in 
Wolfe's  expedition  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, 369 ;  in  the  liarbor  of  Lonia- 
bonrg,  370 ;  on  board  the  "  Qood- 
wi11,"8»0 ;  at  the  Island  of  Orleans, 
393 ;  on  the  failure  of  the  French 
flreships,  396  ;  at  Point  Levi,  398 ; 
on  the  desertions  of  the  Canadians, 
40S  ;  on  Wolfe's  Bererities,  408  ;  on 
Vandrentl'e  attempt  to  bnra  the 
English  fleet,  409;  on  the  illneM 
of  Wolfe,  431 ;   on  thQ  death  of 

Wolfe,  446. 


La  BoKTt,  346. 

Labrador,    31  ;    Cartier    coasts    t 
shores  of,  71. 
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Xft  Cailte,  Tnuifou  da, 

with  Mensndei,  52. 
L»  Cheosie,  87. 
Ilk  Come,  Saint-Luc  de,  adnsei  ths 

fortilying  o(   Crowa   Point,  398 ; 

•ent  to  the  St.  Lawrsnce,  3B3. 
Lh  Chine,  Fort  ftt,  S30,  473. 
Ia  Conception,  Miuion  of,  145. 
Lafitan,  100. 
Ia  Freani^re,  Slenr  de,  at   Ctowu 

Point,  398. 
LaGbliMoniiie,  Muqniade,  governoi 

of  Canada,  315. 
Lb  Qrange,  C^itain,  council  of  iroi, 

37. 
I«  Hontsn,  Baion,  on  the  mannen 

of  the  Indiatu,  363. 
La  Jonqniira,  goTenior  of  Canada, 

S5B. 
Lake  0«orge,  the  battle  of,  330,  351, 

353,    353,    355 ;   Jogae*    on,    356  ; 
MontcAlm  on,  3S3 ;  Aberciombie 
at,  964. 
Lalemant,  119,  190;  phjaical  veak- 

DSM  of,    151. 

L*  MouneriB,  Lieotenaat  de,  947. 

La  Math»Gadillac,  Antoina  de,  at 
Hichillimackinac,  3B5 ;  his  plan 
for  a  settlement  at  Detroit  opposed 
bf  Chauplgn/,  367 ;  sails  for 
Franca,  367  ;  inteiriew  with  Font- 
chartrain,  367;  his  letter  to  La 
To&che,  367 ;  fontchartmin  accept* 
his  plan,  968 ;  his  return  to  Canada, 
368;  lay*  the  foondation  for 
Detroit,  368;  his  letters  to  Pont- 
chartrain,  369 ;  Detroit  given  orei: 
to,  370. 

La  Motte,  101. 

Lancaeter,  Tillage  of,  attacked  bfthe 
French  aod  Indians,  2BS. 

L'Augs  Oardien,  the  parish  of,  400 ; 
bomed  hj  Wolfe,  41 7. 

I^nglade,  Charles,  the  partisan,  at 
Qnebec,  401. 

Laognedoc,  441. 

La  Nona,  leads  an  expedition  against 
the  Mohawk  towns.  350. 

La  Feltrie,  Madame  de.  Join*  Maison- 


nenve,  137 ;  arrival  at  Montreal, 
138. 

La  Pi^MutatloB,  330. 

L'ArcheTAqne,  mnrden  Horanget, 
Saget,  and  Nika,  317 ;  asaaaaination 
of  La  Salle,  919. 

La  Reine,  Fort  de,  S5B. 

La  Roche,  Marqnis  de,  plans  to 
eoloniie  New  Fiance,  81 ;  expedi- 
tion sets  ont,  81 ;  lands  coD*icts  on 
Sable  Island,  81 ;  retnros  to  France, 
81. 

La  Rontte,  97. 

La  Salle,  Robert  Carelier  de,  at  Fort 
Frontenac,195;  his  rasolre  to  trace 
the  Mississippi  to  ite  tonrce,  195; 
his  life  among  the  Jesnits,  195; 
austerity  of  his  natnre,  I9B ;  the 
prepaiaciona  for  his  expedition, 
ISS ;  bnilds  a  fort  on  the  Niagara, 
196;  bnilda  the  "Griffin,"  196;  on 
Lake  Michigan,  19S;  boildg  a  fort 
at  St.  Joseph,  196 ;  poshes  into  the 
nnknown  region  of  the  Illinois, 
198;  disasters,  I9S;  lou  of  the 
"  Grifflu,"  1 9S ;  his  return  to 
Canada,  197;  hai^iliood  of,  198; 
his  winter  jonrney  to  Fort  Fiao. 
tenac,  199;  the  Oeeerted  town  of 
the  Illinois,  199;  meeting  with 
Chief  Chassagoac,  300;  "Starved 
Rock,"  300 ;  Lake  Michigan,  901 ; 
the  wilderness,  301,  303  ;  Indian 
alarms,  SOS ;  reaches  Niagara,  304; 
man  and  natnre  in  arms  against, 
905 ;  mntineers  at  Fort  Criveccetir, 
306 ;  chastisement  of  the  mntineera, 
307 ;  among  the  Arkansas  Indians, 
910;  the  month  of  the  Hiseissippi, 
31 1 ;  takes  possession  of  the  Great 
West  for  France,  313;  hb  return 
to  Canada,  914  ;  retnms  to  France, 
914;  sets  ont  to  plant  a  colony, 
314 ;  the  project  blighted  hj  j'eal- 
onsy,  314;  lands  in  Texas,  S14; 
his  mnrder,  914 ;  bestows  the  nama 
of  Lonisiana  on  the  new  domain, 
314;  Liotot  swears  vengeance 
against,  315;  the  mnrder  of  Mov> 
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uget,  S*g«t,  uid  Hlka,  aiT;  hu 
premoniCioD  of  diaaoter,  SIS  ;  mur- 
dered by  Dabnat,  SIS;  cbatacter 
of,  St30;  hii  enthnBiasm  ai  com- 
pared with  thnt  of  Chomplaia,  230 ; 
bia  defecEa,  £31  ;  the  marrela  of 
his  patient  fortitnde,  321 ;  America 
owes   him  an   eDdutiag   msmorj', 


367. 
I^adonniire,  !Reii^  de,  IS ;  origin, 
16;  commaniig  ezpedician  to 
Florida,  16;  description  of,  16; 
flrsl  sight  of  Florida,  16 ;  aelecta 
aite  for  the  new  colony,  17  ;  builds 
a  fort,  I S ;  diacontent  among  the 
followers  of,  IS;  commission  ex- 
torted from,  for  West  India  cruise, 
19;  capture  of  the  mutineen,  19; 
conrt-martial  of  tlie  mutineers,  19  ; 
threateoed  starvation,  30;  relieved 
b7  Sir  John  Hawkins.  S3;  ar- 
HtbI  o(  Khaut,  3S ;  required  to 
resign  his  command,  16;  determinM 
to  return  to  Fnac»  to  clear  his 
name,  36 ;  council  of  war,  37 ;  de- 
fenceteas  condition  of  Fort  Caro- 
line, 3S;  escape  from  the  massacre 
of  Fort  Caroline,  42. 

Landonni^,  '^le  of,  17. 

Laurent,  36. 

Laurentian  UoddKuds,  the,  S34. 

Ijtuson,  Jean  do,  136. 

Laval- Hon Imorenc;,  Fraa^ois  Xavier 
de.BishopatQuebec,  223 ;  quarrels 
with  ArgcnsoD,  333  j  establishes 
a  aeminar}-  At  Quebec,  333 ; 
H€iv  iu  oppoMlion  to,  333 ;  the 
brand;  qnarrel,  333 ;  portT^tS 
of,  2S4;  characteristics  of,  334, 
335;  Colbert,  the  true  antagonist 
of.  236;  quarrels  with  Argenson, 
326. 

Laval's  Seminar;,  at  Qiieliec,  123. 

La  V^rendrre,  expedition  of,  397. 

T^  Vigne,  39. 


LeBffiuf,  Fort,  Washington  at, 336; 

FreDph  and  Lidians  at,  380. 
Le  Brun,  the  frescoes  of,  309. 
Le  Caron,  Joseph,  the  first  man,  1)4. 

LeClerc,  119. 

Le  Jeune,  Paul,  the  Jesuit,  100,  las. 

Le  Mojne,  43, 44. 

Lenfant,  310. 

Lepaon,  310. 

Levi,  the  heights  uf,  S34. 

Levi,  Point,  88,  397 ;  seised  bj 
Wotfe,  398;  400,  403,  403,  404, 
405,  406,  410,  411,  419,  414. 

L^Tis,  Chevalier  de,  at  Quebec,  400, 
401,  402;  his  preparations  for  de- 
fence, 413;  Quebec  weakened  bj 
the  absence  of,  420;  learns  thM 
Quebec  has  surrendered,  446;  at 
Jacques  Cartier,  146 ;  attacked  b; 
Murray,  447 ;  aska  fur  aid  troai 
France,  447 ;  exchanges  conrtesie* 
with  Hnrraj,  44S;  destruction  of 
his  ships,  450;  raises  the  iuege  trf 
Quebec  450 ;  his  retreat,  4S0. 

Ijotot,  La  Salle's  surgeon,  sweara 
vengeauce  aKiinst  La  Salle,  31S; 
mnrdraa  Horaiiget,  Saget,  and 
Kikra,  317;  aMassinatJon  of  l^ 
SalJe,  319. 

Loire  Hirer,  the,  13. 

London,  306. 

Long  Island,  101. 

Long  Sant,  the.  Rapids  of,  108;  «o- 
coonter  of  Danlac  witli  the  Iro- 
quois at,  160. 

Longueuil.  Le  Movne  de,  escape  from 
the  Iroquois,  331 ;  at  Quebec;  S3S. 

Lonsdale,  Ix>Td,  376. 

Loudon,  Earl  of,  451. 

Louis  Xni.,  tinflt  to  govern.  313. 

Louis  XIV.,  alone  supreme  in  Can- 
ada, 171  1  the  cwnmrt  t/e  &mi  an 
object  of  horror  to,  180;  pro- 
claimed b;  La  Salle  the  aarereign 
of  the  Grest  West,  31 S. 

Lonis  XV.,  breaks  the  traditionarj 
policj  of  France,  303 ;  America 
owes  much  to  the  tmbedlily  of, 
909;  bia  generals,  308;  revivca  the 
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paiEMiitioii  of  the  HoKiieDOtB, 
311;  tlie  naDlfold  ilia  of  France 
sammed  up  io,  312;  description  of, 
SIS;  scinti  Madame  de  t'ompo- 
donr  in  notbing,  313. 

ZiODiibourft.  captared  b;  the  English, 
363,  369  ;  WoUe'a  Beet  at,  370,  3T8. 

Lonlabonrg  Grenadiers,  the,  on  the 
Usighta  of  Abraham,  439,  445. 

Zxmiiiana,  luime  bestowed  bj  La 
Bails,  ai4;  eitient  of,  214;  bonu- 
daries  of,  214;  fonnded  bj  Ibet- 
Tme,322;  266,  314. 

Loniaville,  334. 

Loarignj,  in  commaDd  at  Micbilli- 
uackinac,  inhamanit;  of,  361. 

Lorewell,  Captain  John,  raises  a 
company  to  hnnt  Indians,  389; 
his  expeditions,  SB9-299;  seri- 
ously woonded,  391  ;  attacked  by 
the  Feqmi»ketg,  293;  bnrial  of, 
396. 

LoTewell,  Hannah.  3B6. 

LoTewall's  Pond,  288. 

Lowec  Tovnt  (Quebec),  the.  set  on 
flie  by  the  English  batteries,  420; 
Wolfe's  plan  to  attack,  421 . 

"  Lowestofie,"  the,  brings  relief  to 
Qnebec,  448. 

Lowther,  Katherine,  betrothed  to 
Wolfe,    376,   435. 

Loyola,  Tgnstlos  de,  the  mysteriona 
followers  of,  120. 

Lniherana,  tlie,  in  PennsylTania,  334; 

in  New  York,  324. 
"Ljs,"  the,  eaptnred    by  the  Eng- 
lish, 340. 


MACHAin.T,  the  minister,  310. 
Uackellar,  Majar  Patrick,  Bt  Qnebec, 
393. 

Msilleboii,  Marshal  de,  308. 

Msisonoenre,  Sienr  de,  becomes  sol- 
dier-govern or  of  [he  Hnndred  As- 
sociates, 136 ;  jenlouay  of  Montr 
magny  towards,  137 ;  rotnaes  to 
remain  at  Qnebec,  137;  baildg 
boat*  to  ascend  to  Montreal,  137 ; 


joined  by  Hadatne  de  la  Peltrie, 
137 ;  the  spirit  of  Godfrey  de  Bonil- 
lon  lived  again  in,  139 ;  arrival  at 
Montreal,  139;  the  infancy  of 
Montreal,   140. 

Malta,  Knights  of,  55. 

Mance,  Jeanne,  137. 

Manitonalin*.  (he  spirit  haunted,  118. 

Mantet,  D'Ailleboaat  de,  leads  the 
expedition  against  the  Mohawk 
towns,  390. 

Marais,  93,  97. 

Hareit,  Father,  the  Jeenit,  aversion 
of  Cadillac  for,  369. 

Mariconrt,  ac  Quebec,  239. 

Marigalante,  the  Island  of,  restored 
by  England,  454. 

Made,  Sieur  de,  murders  Moranget, 
317. 

Marquette,  Father  Jacques,  second 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  8; 
discoren  the  Misu'ssippi,  131 ; 
chosen  to  accompany  Joliet  in 
his  search  for  the  Mississippi, 
186;  early  Ufe  of,  187;  tralu  of 
character,  187 ;  journal  of  hia  toj- 
age  CO  the  Mi'siasippi,  187;  at  the 
Green  Bay  Mission,  [89;  among 
the  Mascoutins  and  Miamis,  1 89 ;  on 
the  Wiaconsin  River,  190;  reaches 
the  Mississippi  at  last,  191 ;  on  the 
Mississippi,  191;  at  the  month  of 
the  Missouri,  192 ;  determines  that 
the  Mississippi  discharges  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  193;  resolves  to 
return  to  Canada,  198;  illness  of, 
193. 

Martin,  Abraham,  439. 

Martinique,  restored  by  the  English, 
454. 

Maryland,  the  colony  of,  319, 325. 

Mascoutins,  the,  joined  bj  ihe  Kicka- 
poos,  189;  visited  by  Marquette, 
189  ;  La  Salle  falls  in  wi[h,  303. 

MassBchnsetiB,  colony  of,  finds  herself 
in  extremity.  24! ;  issoM  a  paper 
currency,  242  ;  description  of,  319; 
almost  independent  of  the  mother 
country,  320. 
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Mmw,  Bnemond,  ISO. 

Hataniu  Inlet,  IS,  47. 

Hstcbedub,  B>r  of,  lie. 

HatlawBD,  ^e,  117. 

Maamee  Ri*er,  the,  399. 

M&ari^oa,  Island  of,  owned  by 
France,  308. 

Uaj,  River  of.  13,  16,  as,  36,  GS. 

Mafporl,  vilJsgeof,  17,  S8. 

HcGit^ry,  Major,  attempla  to  trade 
with  the  Indiana,  SS8;  imprisoned 
bj  the  French,  25S. 

Uescb,  Lientenant,  lands  on  the 
Island  of  Orleana,  392. 

Meioche,  496,  497. 

Uendou,  Grajales  Frandtco  Lopei 
de,  36. 

Meoeiidei  de  AviUi,  Pedro,  boy- 
hood of,  SB;  early  career  of,  28; 
petition  to  Philip  II.,  SB;  com- 
misiioDed  to  conquer  Florida,  29  ; 
powers  granted  1o,  29 ;  plans  of, 
29 ;  force  strengthened,  30 ;  a  new 
cnuade,  30 ;  formation  of  his 
force,  32 ;  Sancho*  de  Arciniega 
commisMoned  to  join,  32;  sailing 
of  the  expedition,  S3 ;  haste  to 
reach  Florida,  33;  Arab  sight  of 
Florida,  34;  drat  sight  of  Kibant's 
abips,  34 ;  interriew  with  the 
French,  35 ;  the  French  flee  be- 
fore, 36  ;  foands  St.  Aagnstine,  36  ; 
takes  formal  possession  of  Flor- 
ida, 36  ;  attack  on  Fort  Caroline, 
4S;  Cbe  massacre,  43,  44,  45;  tid- 
ings of  the  Freocb.  46  ;  inter*iew 
with  the  French,  47 ;  promises  of 
protection,  47 ;  treachery  of,  43  ; 
massacre  of  the  French,  SO ;  inter- 
view with  Ribaat,  5S;  farther 
treachery  and  murder,  53,  94. 

MercatoT,  Gerard,  map  of,  71. 

Mercer,  Colonel  Hugh,  death  of,  360. 

"  Mer  Donee,"  the,  118. 

Merrimac  lUver,  the,  289. 

Menier.  206. 

Mexico,  Golf  of.  9,  199. 

iUsj,  SaSray  da,  governor  of  Que- 
bec, 233. 


Miamis,  the,  joined  by  the  Kickapoos, 
1S9  ;  visited  by  Marqnette,  IB9. 

Michigan,  Idike,  La  SaUe  on,  201. 

Hichillimackinac,  the  chief  reaort  of 
the  eoureurs  de  boil,  183  ;  the  Jeanit 
mitaion  of,  265 ;  La  Motbe<:adil- 
lac  at,  26S ;  Rogers  ordered  to 
take  paaBemion  of,  473. 

Micmac  Indians,  the,  317. 

Minorca,  garrison  of,  308 ;  restorvd 
by  Fiance  to  England,  4SS. 

MiqDolon,  the  island  of,  454. 

Mirepoix,  the  French  ambassador, 
retires  from  the  conrt  of  Loadon, 
341. 

Mississippi  River,  the,  discovered  bj 
De  Soto,  S ;  discovery  of,  by  Uar- 
qnette,  8,  131;  Harqaette  chosen 
to  accompany  JolieC,  186  ;  the  dis- 
covery by  Joliet  and  Marqaetto, 
191 ;  its  outlet  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  determined  by  Joliet  and 
Marqnette,  193;  La  SaUe's  resolve 
to  trace  to  ila  month,  195 ;  454, 4TS, 
4SS. 

Miwissippi,  State  of,  8. 

HississippI  Valley,  the,  posts  of  the 
eouram  de  beii  in,  183;  La  Salle 
takes  formal  passesaion  of,  912. 

Mitnvemeg,  Chief,  159. 

Mobiliao  group,  the,  composition  of, 
464. 

Mohawk  Indians,  the,  on  the  war- 
path for  the  Harons,  142;  the 
Jesuits  spare  no  pains  to  convert, 
349. 

Mohawk  towns,  the,  French  expe- 
dition planned  against,  SSO;  e^ 
tnred  by  the  French,  251. 

Mohawk,  the,  valley  of,  lOl. 

Monckton,  Lientenant-Colonel  Rob- 
ert, quickly  rednces  Acadia,  351 ; 
in  Wolfe's  expedition,  379;  at 
Qtiebec,  398,  409 ;  his  proclama- 
tion, 396;  letter  from  WoUb  to. 
421  ;  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
440;at  Fort  Pitt,  474. 

MoDongahela  River,  the,  Washing- 
ton fortifles  himself  on,  336. 
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Hontagnaii  IndiaiiB,  ib»,  96. 
M<Hitcmlin,  Mkrqiiii  of,  73;  captnn* 
Foit  WiUiain  Hrat^r,  363;  at  XL 
conderoga,  863  ;  hasteiiB  b>  Qii»- 
b«c,  384;  location  of  hi»  troops, 
3S6;  hi*  beadquuters,  SSfl;  hU 
Klatlre  poutiOD  to  Vaudreait,  388 ; 
394,  395;  favored  bj  the  elemeotti 
S9S;  triae  the  virtues  of  hi«  fire- 
•hipe,  396;  his  lecten  to  Bourla- 
maqne,  3BT  ;  his  dafensiTs  attitade, 
409  ;  forced  to  weaken  his  army  at 
Beanport,  406  ;  refnsea  to  fight  on 
Wolfe'i  terms,  410;  attacked  bj 
Wolfe,  411;  bii  perplexity,  413; 
let  the  parishes  bum,  418;  433, 
434 ;  puses  a  tnrabled  night,  440 ; 
the  alarm,  441 ;  gathers  his  armj 
togetheT,441 ;  his  amaaamsat,  441 ; 
Vandreail  delays  sending  his  forces 
to  join,  442 ;  a  cotmcil  of  war,  443 ; 
alteraatires,  443 ;  the  crisis,  444 ; 
bis  defeat,  444 ;  mortally  wounded, 
446  ;  gives  Foatiac  marks  of  hia 
esteem,  4TT. 

Montesqaieo,  313. 

Idontgomer;,  72. 

Ifontgomery,  Captain  Alexander, 
cmelty  of,  417. 

Hontluc,  Blaise  de,  S6. 

UoDtmagny,  Charles  Buanlt  de, 
jealousy  towards  Maisonneuve,  137. 

Uont  Martre,  the  Holy  Hodm  of, 
139. 

Uontmorend,  the  cataract  of,  SU ; 
the  falls  of,  386,  392,  394,  400, 
•01,  402,  403,  404,  409,  410,  411, 
413;  repulse  of  the  English  at,  413' 

UontmoreDCi,  the  Heights  of,  re- 
pulse of  the  English  U,  415,  422 ; 
occapied  by  Wolfe,  431,  493. 

H<nitrea],  Danversiire  commanded  to 
Mtablish  a  H6t«I-Diea  at,  13S;  Olier 
c«mniuided  to  form  a  society  of 
priests  at,  139  ;  arrival  of  Maison- 
nenve  at,  139;  the  birth  of,  140; 
local  government  at,  169  ;  1B3,  419, 
473. 

Honoget,  La  Salle'*  nephew,  qnar- 


rels  with  Dabant,  SIS;  nmider  of, 
317. 

Moraviaoa,  the,  in  Pannsylvania,  SM. 

Monay,  Brigadier,  in  WolTs  expe- 
dition, 379 ;  repulsed  at  PointCHiDx- 
Tr«mbles,  41B;  at  Deacbanibaalt, 
418;  letter  from  Wolfe  to,  421; 
fords  the  GtectaemiD,  4S7 ;  on  the 
Haighta  ot  Abraham,  440;  alter- 
natioDS,  447  ;  attacks  Uvis,  447 ; 
the  battle,  44T ;  exchanges  conr- 
teiies  with  Uvis,  448;   relief  ar- 


NABXAOAniTT  Swamp  Fight,  the, 
SBS. 

Narvaei,  Paaiphilo  de,  expeditiiMi  to 
Florida,  7. 

Nash,  Beao,  306. 

Kassau  Biver,  the,  03. 

Natel,  Antoine,  90. 

Nttceesitj,  Fort,  430. 

"  Neptnne,"  the,  377. 

Neutral  Nation,  the,  119. 

Newcastle,  Dnke  of,  307;  WoUe  a 
hopeless  enigma  to,  376,  451. 

New  England,  compared  with  New 
France,  2 ;  V audrenil  sends  a  large 
war-party  against.  372;  the  Abe- 
nakis  spurred  on  by  the  French 
agaioit,  373;  most  military  among 
the  British  colonics,  331  ;  borne 
the  heaviest  brant  of  the  preceding 
wars,  331 ;  in  the  captnre  of  Loais- 
boDig,  322 ;  'Virginia  contrasted 
with,  322;  native  literature  ot, 
332 ;  eeseotial  antagonism  of  Vir- 
ginia and,  334  ;  strong  diatinctive 
character  of,  S24  ;  910. 

New  England  Rangers,  the,  at 
Qnebac,  392,  398,  404.- 

New  England  troope,  the,  in  John- 
son's expedition  agunst  Crown 
Point,  351. 

HewfMindland,  3S ;  Cartier  sails  for, 
69 ;  the  banks  of.  340,  454. 

New  France,  compared  with  New 
England,  2;   De  Chastes'  expedi- 
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tion  to,  B3 ;  to  be  foKvei  free  from 
the  Uiot  of  ben»5,  131;  Kirk 
wreata  power  from,  ISl ;  boan- 
dariee  of ,  31 4 ;  biiidrance*  to  growth 
of.  SIS ;  bnilt  od  the  principle  of 
excliuion,  316. 

Hew  France,  Companj  of.  Me  Hia- 
Atd  Attxiata,  tis. 

New  Hampabire  Rangen,  tha,  39S. 

New  Jersejr,  quarrel  between  Ke« 
Tork  and,  S98 ;  the  colon;  of,  335. 

New  Mexico,  9. 

New  Orleani,  the  city  ot,  retained  hj 
France,  4M ;  made  over  to  Spain, 
4». 

New  Oawego,  location  of,  3B9  ;  burned 
b;  the  French,  3GS. 

New  York,  Talon  arg€a  the  parchase 
or  aeimre  of.  ITS;  qnarrels  with 
New  Jene/,   398;  description  of. 

New  Tork  rangera,  th^  355. 

New  York  troopa,  the,  in  JohnMn'i 

expedition   againit  Crown   Fmnt, 

351. 
Niagara,  French  poat  eetablished  at, 

357;  Fort,  captered   by  Johnson, 

330;  the  Engliah   plan  to  attack, 

343;  failure  of  the  expedition,  351; 

FridesQx'a    plan   to  attack,  380 ; 

captnred  by  the  Rngli»h,  380,  4IS ; 

attacked  by  the  Engliah,  409 ;  aenda 

Dalzell  to  reinforce  Detniit,  492. 
Niagara  Rirer,  the,  La  Salle  on,  196. 
Nika.  I«  Salle'a  favorite  Shawanoe 

hnnter,  mnrder  of,  317. 
Nipiningladiani,  the,  Tillage  of,  117. 
North  America,  England  gaioa  the 

mastery  of,  303 ;  claimed  bj  Fiance, 

308. 
North  Carolina,  the  colony  of,  326. 
Nottawaaaaga  Bay,  lis. 
NoTa  Scotia,  376,  453. 


OOHTXBLOHT,     Capttun,     killed    at 

Quebec  414. 
Ohio  Company,  the.  organization  of. 


Ohio  Indiatia,  the,  trade  with  Pann- 
ajrlvania.  S5S. 

Ohio  Kivec,  the,  the  "Beantifsl 
River,"  192,  476. 

Ojibwaa,  the,  at  Fort  Dn  Qneane, 
345 ;  47S,  493 ;  at  Bloody  Bridge, 
SOI. 

Old  Lorette,  441. 

Old  Oawego,  aee  PepperreO,  Fort. 

Olier,  Jean  Jacqnea,  meeting  with 
Danversi^re.  ISS ;  propoiea  to  found 
three  religious  commniiitiM  at 
Montreal,  135. 

Olotoraca,  61,  63. 

Oneida,  Lake,  119. 

Onondaga,  Iroqouia  Indians,  the,  tlw 
Jeanits  decide  to  eatabliah  a  colony 
among.  199. 

Onondaga,  the  Lake  o(  256;  the 
Valley  of,  101 ;  great  council-hante 
in  the  Valley  of,  465. 

Ontario,  Fort,  bamed  by  the  French, 
363. 

Ontario,  Lake,  Cbamplain  on,  119, 
953;  Bradstreet  on,  384 ;  "Rogen 
liangera  "  on.  473. 

Orleans,  the  Island  of,  83,  3M;  tbe 
Kngliah  land  on,  39  a,  397. 

Orleans,  the  Point  of,  English  out- 
post at,  396,  403  ;  404,  414. 

Orry,  comptroller-general,  tnraed  oat 
by  Madame  de  Pompadonr,  313. 

Ossipee,  Lake,  £90. 

Oawego,  its  extablishment  alarma  the 
French,  397 ;  becomes  the  gnat 
centre  of  Indian  trade,  397  ;  the 
French  tail  to  ruin.  £97,  453. 

Oawego,  Fort,  Diei>kan's  plan  to 
capture,  352 ;  Shirley  reinforces, 
358 ;  importance  of  its  defences, 
35S  J  attacked  by  Montcalm,  359  ; 
surrender  of,  360 ;  loaiies  on  both 
aides  at  the  capture  of,  361 ;  homed 
bj  the  Frencli,  361  ;  iU  capture 
the  greatest  feat  yet  accomplished 
in  America  by  the  French  arms, 
361 ;  behaviour  of  ita  garrison  not 
diacredjtable,  3BS;   the    ruina  of. 
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Otmgo,  Slrer,  2&B. 
OtoiuMha,  Huron  tovn  of,  1 16. 
OttawM,   the,   at  Fort  Dd  Qneaae, 

345  ;    47a,  477,    493 ;    at    Bluodj 

Bridge,  SOI. 
OUmm  RiTsr,  the,  108. 
Otter,  cUn  of  tha,  463. 
Ottigny,  Lieateuaot,  37,  43. 


Falacb  Bfttterr,  the,  si  Qoebec,  44S. 
Palace  Gate,  the,  at  Qnebec,  3S7. 
Farent's  Creek,  489 ;  Poutiac't  camp 

Farii,  the  Parliament  of,  173;  the 
tatau  of,  313 ;  Wolfe  at,  373  ;  the 
FeacB  of,  45S  j  resoltg  ot,  458 ;  the 
treaty  of,  4SS. 

Pany  Sound,  1 18. 

Famamaqnoddy  Bay,  370. 

FaUno,  36. 

Paogiu,  war-chief  of  the  Peqnaw- 
keta,  388 ;  death  of,  2S6. 

•■  Pearl,"  the,  45. 

PsnetangnUhene,  Harbor,  1)8. 

Penn,  William,  324;  bis  plan  for 
colonial  nnion,  326, 

Pennsylvania,  trade  tieCween  the  In- 
diani  and,  SaS;  the  colon;  of,319: 
diflera  from  New  England  and 
Virginia,  324  ;  description  of,  334  ; 
lacking  in  atning  diitinctiie  char- 
acter, 334 ;  feudal  in  form,  334. 

Pennajlvanianj,  the,  Indianii  dia- 
gQBC«d  b/  the  encroachmentB  of, 
338. 

Peoria  Lake,  37. 

Perez,  Fernando,  40. 

Perth,  Wolfe  at,  873. 

Petnea,  Biabop  of,  aee  LaiaUMimt- 
morend,  Franjoii  XacUr  dt. 

Petty'!  Plain,  373. 

Peyton,  Lientenant,  at  Qnebec,  413. 

Philip  II.,  37 ;  commiaaiona  Menen- 
dez  to  eonqnei  Florida,  39. 

Phipa,  Sir  William,  aaila  into  the 
BJuin  td  Quebec,  334  ;  demands 
Frontenac'B  surrender,  236 ;  Fton- 
tenac'a  reply  to,  337 ;  hia  plan  of 


attack,  238;  attacks  Qnebec,  240; 
retires  from  Quebec,  241 ;  hia 
creatfaUen  letnrn  to  BoatOD,  242. 

Fierria,  Albert  de,  left  in  command 
of  the  coloniea  by  Kibant,  19; 
extreme  aeveriCy  of,  15;  msr- 
dered  bjr  bis  men,  15. 

Pigwaoket  Indiana,  or  PiquawktU, 
take  Qp  the  qoaitel  of  the  Morridge- 
wocka,  388. 

Piqast,  Abb€,  the  Sulpitian  priest, 
327  ;  a  zealous  political  agent,  3!I ; 
builds  a  fort,  SSB ;  his  inflnenca 
over  the  Iroquois,  328;  embar- 
rassed by  William  Johnson,  333; 
in  the  attack  on  Oswego,  361. 

Pitt,  Fort,  Bouqnet's  expediticm 
reaches,  508;  effectually  relieved, 

Pitt,  William,  309;  characten'stica 
ot,  307 ;  363 ;  hia  estimate  of 
Howe.  366 ;  433,  433 ;  Wolfe's  last 
despatch  to,  424 ;  426,  434  ;  his 
speech  in  the  preliminaries  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  496. 

Pittsburg,  336. 

Pizano,  Francisco,  conqneet  of  Pern, 
with  DeSoto,  7. 

Place  de  la  Concorde,  311. 

Pommeraye,  Charles  de  la,  70,  74. 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  America 
owes  mnch  to,  302;  her  infamous 
nsB  ot  her  power,  312 ;  stinted  in 
nothing  by  Louis  XV.,  313. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Jnsn,  sets  out  to  find 
fouutain  of  eternal  youth,  6 ;  ex- 
plores and  names  Florida,  R ;  at- 
tempt to  plant  colony  in  Florida, 
6 ;  death  of,  6 ;  new  light  thrown 
on  diacoveries  of,  6. 

Poncbartrain,  the  colonial  minister, 
interriew  of  Cadillac  with,  267; 
accepta  Cadillac's  plan.  268. 

Fonchartrain,  Fort,  built  by  Cadil. 
lac.  26S. 

Fontbriand,  Bishop,  at  Qnebec,  420. 

Pontbriaud,  CInuile  de,  70,  74. 

FoDtgrar^,  takes  part  in  DeChastes 
expedition    to    New   France,  S3; 
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commands  shipf  Mnt  hj  De  Honla 
to  tnkde  with  tha  Indians,  84 ;  i 
flict  with  Che  Buqae*,  Sij  natei 
pUM  with  the  Basqnea,  85 ;  to- 
tarn  to  TadoaBiac,  94 ;  remaini 
cMrg«  of  Quebec,  94. 

Pontiac,  the  Ottawa  chief,  aendi  tui 
embtM;  to  Bogen,  474 ;  hia  in 
TJewa  with  Bogen,  4T4,  475 ;  de- 
cidee  to  lappait  the  Eugliah  ca 
475  ;  his  despotic  power,  476 ;  pre- 
eminently endowed  with  a  chief'i 
chanct«riitici,  476  ;  hit  faults,  476  j 
Ma  noble  qnalitieB.  476 ;  receiTei 
marks  o£  esteem  from  Montcalm, 
477 ;  aares  Detroit  from  an  attack, 
477 ;  disappointed  by  the  treat- 
ment he  receives  from  the  Eng- 
lish, 477;  his  plot  revealed,  486 ; 
enters  fort  Detroit,  48B;  ac 
that  his  plot  is  defeated,  490 ; 
the  coancil-boase,  490 ;  his  speech, 
490;  Gladwin's  reply  to,  490;  Dal- 
leU  plans  a  night-attack  on,  494 ; 
hia  camp  on  Parent's  Creek,  494; 
forewarned  of  Daliell'a  attack,  494, 
495;  attacks  Daliell,  496;  the 
flght  of  Bloody  Bridge,  496-501 ; 
Che  niDider  of,  513. 

"  Porcnpine,"   the,   Jervis    in   com- 
mand of,   435. 

Fortnenf,  RoUneau  de,  cnr^  of  St. 
Joachim,  417. 

Port  Koya,  Sooth  Carolina,  14 ;  De 
Monta  establishes  hlnuelf  at,  SS. 

Portngal,  331. 

Pottawattamie    Indians,    the,    183, 
475. 

Poolariei,  Colonel,  with  Montcalm, 
440. 

Prairie  dn  Chleu,  Fort,  131. 

Preabyteriana,  the,  in  PecnsylTania, 
3S4 ;  in  New  Tork,  335. 

Prescott  Gate,  SB. 

Preaqn'  Isle,  Fort,  Fieoch  and  Indiana 
■1,380;  Daliell  at,  499. 

Provost,  Major,  toceive*  the  envoy 
from  Phips,  235- 

Prideanz,  General,  killed  at  Niagon, 


330;  bis  plan  to  attack  Niagara, 
3S0. 
Procestanta,    the,    in    Peonsylvuia, 
324. 

Pradhomme,  Pierre,  309. 
Puritan  colonies,  the,  331. 
Puritanism,  not  an  nmnixed  blessing, 

330. 
Puritans  of  New  England,  the,  con- 

traat«d     with     French-Canadians, 

136 ;  their  hatred  lowaida  Canada, 

333. 
Pntoam,  Israel,  334. 
Pnysieox,  Marquis  de,  take*  hia  cim 

from  Madame  de  Pompadour,  SIS. 

Qdakbrs,  the,  in  Pennsylvania,  9t4. 

Qnebec,  Cartier  at,  73;  origin  of 
name,  SB;  Champlain  lays  the 
foundaCion  of,  S9;  plot  to  put 
Basques  and  Spaniards  in  poosea- 
sion  of,  90 ;  winter  aufferinga  at, 
93;  Ponlgravf  remains  in  charge 
at,  94;  the  English  at,  131 ;  snffer- 
ing  at,  132;  the  Basin  of,  Phips 
sails  into,  334 ;  Phips'  plan  of  attack 
on,  338 ;  Phipa  attacka,  340  ;  Fron- 
tenac'H  defence  of,  339,  340;  Phips 
retiree  from,  341 ;  condition  of, 
341 ;  Wolfe  named  by  Pitt  to 
lead  the  expedition  aj^nst,  376; 
Wolfe's  plan  to  attack,  380; 
French  preparations  tor  the  de- 
fence of,  383-388;  garrison  of, 
388;  impalaenca  at,  389  {  arrival 
of  the  English  Qe«t,  389 ;  a  natural 
fortren,  394;  weakened  by  the 
absence  of  I^vis,  430  ;  433,  435, 
439;  battle  of,  444-44S. 

Qnebec,  the  Basin  of,  Admiral  Sann- 
dere  in,  4.13. 

Queen  Anne's  War,  385. 

Queen's  Battery,  the,  at  Qneboc,  394. 

RAOiTBHBAir,  Paul,  the  Indian  doctor, 

145,  147. 
Rainstoni,  Captain,  wrecked  on  the 

Island  of  Anticoati,  343. 
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"  Itale's  Progren,"  the,  305. 

Bamesay,  CheTslier  de,  in  commaDd 
at  Qaebec,  38B ; ,  Montcalm  aalu 
aid  from,  442  ;  44S. 

"RskaI  Fort,"  see  Nem  Oroego. 

Baales,  Father,  S59. 

lUcoUet  Friara,  foar  of  their  number 
■ail  for  New  France  with  Ch»ra- 
plain,  114;  choose  a  site  far  their 
convent,  lli;  assignment  of  labors, 
114;  appl?  for  the  aaaiatance  of 
the  Jesoits,  130;  at  Qaebec  393. 

"  Belationa,"  the  Jesnit,  spread  broad- 
cast tbroaghont  France,  13fi. 

B^m/,  Daniel  de,  Siear  de  Coarcelle, 
appobted  Governor  of  Caaada,  167. 

B^my,  Fort,  330. 

Kepentignj,  Lieatenant,  at  Qaebec, 
401,  402. 

Bestoration,  the,  303. 

Berolntionary  War,  the,  tee  War  of 
Ind^ndenea. 

Rhode  Island,  Colon;  of,  319. 

Ribant,  Captun  Jean,  commands 
second  Hngnenot  expedition  to  the 
New  World,  11;  joonial  of,  12; 
friendly  reception  by  the  Indians, 
13;  delightfnl  first  impressiani  of 
Florida,  13;  embarks  for  France, 
14;  arrival  in  Florida  to  relieve 
lAudonnifere,  35;  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Florida,  34;  flees 
before  the  Spanish  ships,  3S ; 
council  of  war,  37 ;  bold  plan  of, 
38;  interview  with  Menendez,  53; 
treachery  and  mnrdet,  53,  54. 

Bibaat,  Jacqnca,  45. 

Rfchelten,  snpreme  in  France,  1 30 ; 
annals  the  privileges  of  the  Caens ; 
120 ;  forme  the  "  Company  of  New 
France,"  120. 

Bichelien  River,  the,  387. 

"Richmond,"  the  frigate,  391. 

Rigand.  Pierre  Franjois,  brother  of 
the  Harqnis  de  Vaadrenil,  in  the 
expedition  against  Oswego,  359. 

Bobbins,  Jonathan,  raifies  a  company 
to  bant  Indians,  389;  woonded, 
392. 


Robert,  Master,  43. 

Roberval,  Bienr  de,  efforts  to  plant  a 
colony  in  Spanish  Florida,  9 ) 
arrives  at  Cap  Roage,  81 ;  famine 
and  disease,  81 ;  severity  of  rale 
of,  81. 

Bohison,  John,  cm  Wolfe  at  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  438. 

Bocher,  Capitaine,  the,  IIT. 

Bocky  Monntains,  313. 

Rogers,  Captain  Robert,  3fl7. 

Bogers,  Major  Robert,  on  the  Lakes, 
473;  at  Fort  Niagara,  474;  ad- 
vances on  Fort  Pitt,  474 ;  retama 
to  Presqa'  Isle,  474 ;  at  the  month 
of  the  Chogage,  474 ;  receives  an 
embassy  from  Fontiac,  474 ;  Pontiac 
is  friendly  to,  473;  arrives  at 
Detroit,  493;  in  the  flght  of  Bloodf 
Bridge,  498,  499,  500,  501. 

Rogers  Rangers,  on  the  Lake*,  473; 
at  Fort  Niagara,  474;  at  Presqn' 
Isle,  474 ;  at  the  month  of  the 
Chogage,  474. 

Boland,  Fort,  SSO. 

BomanCatholic  orthodoxy  in  Canada, 
315. 

Romanists,  the,  in  Pennsylvania, 
324. 

Rougemont,  Philippe,  of  Amboise, 
de«th  of,  79. 

Roundheads,  the,  333. 

RooBsean,  313. 

Rouville,  Hertel  de,  commands  the 
expedition  against  New  England, 
373;  attacks  Deerfield,  373;  the 
number  of  prisoners,  381 ;  wonnded 


Royal   Americans,  at  Qnebec,  41S 

their  losses,  414. 
Boyal  Battery,  the,  at  Quebec,  S94. 
Royal  RoussilloQ,  the 

atQnabec,  412,  441. 
Bnisseau,  St.  Denis,  437. 


of. 


Saoo  River,  the,  387. 
Sagard,  Gabriel.  103. 
Saget,  La  Salle's  servant,  macder  of. 
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Signenaj  Rivei,  73. 

SL  Aoii'a,  108. 

St.  Angnstine,  IT  ;  fooDdiiig  of,  360. 

St  Chu-ls*  River,  the,  73,  88,  386, 

3ST,  394. 
Bsint-Florentin,  Comte  de,  takes  hie 

cae  frum  Hmdame  de  Pompadoar, 

ai3. 
8uDte-Foy,  453. 
St.  Fraacu,  1S6. 
St.  Helen,  Iiland  of,  IDB. 
Ste.  H^ine,  339. 
St.  Ignace,  Prancei  Jnchemn  de,  on 

Talon'i  Hal  for  the  aucccM  of  the 

coloDj,  17S. 
SwDt-Ignace,  town  of,  attiicked  bj 

the  Imqaoii,  143 ;   barned  b;  the 

Iroqnoie,   147;   relict  of    BT^benf 

and  Lalemant  found  at,  149. 
St,  Ignatiiu,  136. 
St.  Jean.  191,  S17. 
St.  Joachim,  tho  pariah  of,  bnrnod 

bj  Wolfe,  417. 
St.  John's  Bloff,  30,  40. 
St.  John,  the  gate  of,  at  Quebec,  441. 
St.  John  I  liichelien)  River,  the,  97. 
fit,  Joaeph,  136  ;   miuion,  the  (Tean- 

anitaj^).  Father  Daniel  at,   141  ; 

attacked    and    destroyed    bj   the 

Iroquois,  Ul. 
SL   Laurent,  the  church  of,  on  the 

bland  of  Orleaue,  393, 
Bt,  Lawrence,  Gnlf  of,  33,  45*. 
St.    Lawrence    Hirer,   the,    Cartiei 

reaches,   70;    La    Come   seat   to, 

383 ;  4U. 
St.  Louis,  the  Cbatean,  23*. 
St.LoniH,lbef;ate'of,  St  Quebec,  441- 
St,  Lonis,  Lake,  330. 
St.  Lacia,  restored  to  France,  454. 
Saint-Liuaon,  takes  posaeasion  of  the 

conntrv  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  179. 
St.  Hadeleina,  mission  of,  145, 
Suate-Marie,  Council  of  War.  37. 
St.  Mary's  Giver,  58. 
St,  Michel,  tbe  hei(;hta  of.  43). 
St.  Nicolas,  the  village  of.  431. 
St.    Paul,   Mcked  and    burned    bj 

Wolfe,  417. 


St.  Pierre,  the  island  of,  454. 

St,  Pierre  (Saint-Pierre),  Legardeu 
de,  in  command  at  Fort  La  Boof, 
336  :  receives  Washington,  33S. 

St.  Quentiu,  victoij  of,  38. 

St,  Roch,  405. 

St.  Roche,  87. 

St.  Sacrement,  Lac,  see  Gtargt,  Lokt. 

St.  Vincent,  454, 

St.  Vincent,  Earl,  in  cotnmaBd  of 
the  "  Porcupine,"  435  ;  with  Wolfo 
at  Quebec,  435. 

Samoa,  French  post  of.  439,  43S. 

SandDskj,  English  Eradeis  at,  358. 

Sandusky,  Fort,  Daliell  at,  493. 

San  Hateo,  Fort,  repaired,  BS. 

"  San  Pelnjo,"  the,  fla^^^hip  of 
Menendei,  33,  34,  35,  3G. 

Satouriona,  Chief,  warm  welcome  to 
Gonrgues,  69 ;  cruel  tieatmant 
from  the  Spaniards,  59 ;  joins  with 
Gonrgues  against  the  Spaniards, 
60 ;  attack  on  the  Spaniards,  64 ; 
victory  over  the  Spaniards,  65, 

Saunders,  Admiral,  3T 7,  4!!,  437. 

Sant  St.  Lonis,  Jesuit  mission  of, 
349 ;  invited  to  join  agaioat  tbe 
Mohawk  towns,  350. 

Saxe,  Hanhal,  310, 340. 

Scalp  Point,  B9S. 

Schenectady,  the  Batch  town  of,  tbe 

midnight  manacre  of,  333. 
Schujler,   Major    Peter,    Mayor   of 

Albany,  on  the  trail  of  the  French, 

352. 
Schuyler,  Mrs,,  fondneia  for  Howe, 

3B8, 
S^gnr,  Count,  313. 
Seignior,  tlie,  in  Canada,  173. 
Seine  River,  the,  IS. 
Seloy,  Chief.  36,  40,  46. 
Seueca  Indians,  the,  on  the  war-path 

tor  the  Hurons.  14S. 
Senegal    couDtry,    the,   ceded    by 

Fiance,  455. 
Seven  Years  War,  the.  301;  made 

England  what  she  is,  303 ;  mined 

Fnuice    in    two   continents,  303 ; 

end  of,  456. 
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Sbeldon,      ^Toiiga     John,    fortified 

hoaw    of,   374;  attacked    b;  the 

French    and    ladiuia,   278;   Mn. 

(EuEigo     John],    killed    bj    the 

French  and  Indiuis,  S78. 
Sheldon,  John   (kiii},   escapea  from 

the  French  and  Indiana,  ST8. 
Sheldon,    Marr,     capcored     by   tha 

French  and  Indiana,  378. 
Sbeldon,  Mercy,  killed  by  the  French 

and  Indiani,  S78. 
Sheldon,  Mn.  Hannah,  capttired  by 

the  Indiana,  S78. 
"Sheppard,  Jack,"  306, 
Shirley,  William,  governor  of  Mas- 

Mcbneetla,  358 ;  reinf  orcea  Oawego, 

338 ;  i51 . 

Sillery,  398, 427,  438. 

Simcoe,  Lake,  119. 

Sioux  Indiana,  the,  183. 

Stater  Creek,  63. 

Sknll  Creek,  14. 

Smollett,  305. 

Sokokis  Indiana,  the,  256. 

Soli'a,  Dr.  de  Lu  Merat,  4T. 

"  Solomon,"  the,  as. 

Sorel,  town  of.  97 

Soto,  Hernaodo  de,  conqneat  of 
Peru,  irith  Pizarro,  7 ;  plana  to 
conqner  Florida,  7 ;  treatment  of 
Indiana  by,  B ;  diacoTera  the  Mii- 
aiaaippi.  S ;  death  and  banal  of, 
8 ;  hia  fate  an  inanffident  warning, 
8;  317, 

Soubise,  308, 

Sonth  Carolina,  (he  colony  of,  336, 453, 

Sooth  Sea,  32. 

Spain,  fieal  triomph  over  inGdsla  of 
Granada.  5 ;  exalted  ideaa  of 
America,  5;  aenda  expedition  to 
Florida,  7 ;  Florida  claimed  by 
Spain,  9 ;  jealonay  of  France,  9 ; 
Papal  bounty  ^rea  Florida  to 
Spain.  9 ;  the  citadel  of  darknew. 
27 ;  rec«Tea  back  Harana  and 
codes  Florida,  454 ;  New  Orleant 
and  LoaiaiaDa  made  orer  to.  Hi ; 
■inking  into  decay,  4S7 ;  signs  the 
Peace  of  Faria,  483, 


Spitbead,  377. 

Spotawood,   GorernoT    of   Vi^nia, 

nrgea  the  secnring  of   the   Uhio 

Valley,  334. 
Sterne,  305. 

Stevena.  eacapea  from  Qnebec,  430. 
Stirling,  Wolfe  at,  372. 
Btobo,   Major    Uobert,    arrivea    at 

Qnebec,  430. 
Stoddard,  escapee  from  Deerfield.  276. 
Stoarta,  the,  receive  their  death-blow, 

305. 
Subercaae,  SSO. 

Superior,  Lake,  the  Jeanita  on,  131. 
"  Sntherland,"  the,  pasae*   the   bat- 

teriea   of    Qnebec,   406;   Wolfe'a 

flag-^hip,  433,  436. 
Suia,   CoDientioD  of,  restorea  New 

France  to  the  French  Crown,  133. 
"  Swallow."  the,  22. 
Swedea,  the,  in  Pennaylrania,  334. 


T^DOnwAC,  centre  of  the  Canadian 
far-^rade,  65. 

Taeosas,  the  great  town  of,  21 1 ;  via- 
ited  by  Membr^  and  Tonty,  311. 

Talon,  Jean  Baptiste,  appointed  inten. 
dant  of  Canada,  167 ;  hia  personal 
appearance,  174;  hie  portrait,  174; 
a  troe  diaciple  of  Colbert,  174 ;  eeta 
himself  to  galvanize  Canada,  175  ; 
Colbert's  instrnctioaa  to.  173;  hia 
leal  for  the  colony,  176;  attempt 
to  eatabliah  trade  with  the  Weat 
Indies,  177;  his  policy,  178;  the 
old  brewery  of.  178  ;  hia  fidelity  to 
hia  tmst,  179 ;  nrgea  the  purchase 
or  aeiznre  of  Hew  York,  ITS ;  fail- 
ing health,  179 ;  aska  for  hia  re- 
call, 179;  resumea  the  intendancy, 
179. 

Tamaroas,  the,  309, 

Tampa  Bay,  7. 

Teananatay^,  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  the  Irpqnms,  14I. 

Teianer,  a  pilot,  316, 

Tetu,  reveals  conapiracj  to  Cham* 
plain,  89,  9a 
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Taua,  f«nila  ptuna  of,  SI3. 
ThooMUid  lilknds,  the,  396. 
Three  RiTsn,  local  gorecnoi  ai 


,  of,  3 


169  i 


Thnndei  Baj,  US. 

TicoDderoga,  Fort,  102,  356;  the 
French  plaa  to  concentnM  their 
forcei  at,  36S ;  location  of,  S66 ; 
attacked  bj  Abercromb;,  364 ; 
Montcalm'i  ancceufnl  dtfence  of, 
S6&;  Amhem'e  plan  to  adTant^ 
on,  380;  captured  by  Amherst, 
3S1 ;  Bonrlamaqae  WDt  to,  SB! ; 
Ambent  marches  a^nat,  399,405 ; 
419,  441. 

"Tiger,"  the,  SS. 

Tobacco  Nation,  the,  fngitirea  from 
St.  Loais  in  the  towni  of,  14S. 

Tobago,  the  Idasd  of,  454. 

Toronto,  trading-poit  eatabliahed  bj 
the  French  at,  397. 

TortoiM,  clan  of  the,  4fi3. 

Toiy  Sqoirei,  the,  in  England,  30S. 

Tonrmente,  Cape,  3B0. 

TowDahend,  Brigadier  Q«orge,  in 
Wolts'i  expedition,  379;  letter 
bom  Wolfe  to,  431 ;  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  439. 

Tomuheud,  Chatlea.  307. 

Tntcj,  Mutjoia  PniaTille  de,  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Oeneral  of 
America,  167;  Mts  oat  igainM 
the  Mohavke,  168;  sacceaa  of  hii 
expedition,    168;   leavet  Canada, 

168. 

Tntmw,  the,  S90 ;  the  EDgUsh  fleet 
patting,  393. 

Trenchant,  19. 

Trent,  CapUin,  336. 

Trent  Hirer,  the,  119. 

"Ttinit7,"  the,  Qag-abip  of  Ribant, 

34.36. 
Trinitj  Rirer,  the,  215. 
Torenne.  308. 
"Torpin,  Dick,"  806. 
Two  Hoontaini,  the  Lake  of,  108, 

159. 
Tybnm,  306. 
Tyng,  Captain  Edward,  396. 


nunR,  334. 

Unitml  State*,  the,  ntpplied  bj  tha 

Seren  Yean  War  with  the  india- 

peniable  condition  of  their  gnU- 

neea,    303 ;    England's    glorj    in 

giving  birth  to,  457. 
Upper  Lakes,  the.  Saint-Lnnon  takea 

poeseasion  of  the  conntrj  of,  1 79. 
Upper   Town    (Qaebec),    the,  430; 

Wolfe's  plan  to  attack,  431. 
Unralioee,  Che,  177 ;  of  Qnebec,  393. 
Usher,    Robert,    wonnded    bj    tha 

Peqnawkets,  293. 


Yaca,  AItst  Heoes  Cabeca  de, 
false  reports  concerning  Florida, 
7. 

"  Vanguard,"  the,  arrirea  at  Qaebec, 

449. 

Tauenr,  Captain,  34. 

Vandrenil,  Cavagnal  Pierre  Rigand 
de,  goTemor  of  Canada,  sends  a 
large  war-partj  against  New  Eng- 
land, 373;  reports  the  attack  on 
Deerfield  to  Poncbartrain,  S81. 

Vandrenil,  Chevaliet  de,  231. 

Vandrenil,  Marquis  de,  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Otwego,  360;  mntten  his 
forces,  383 ;  his  continued  bcn«- 
ings,  383 ;  hastens  to  Quebec,  384 ; 
his  praise  of  Cadet.  385 ;  his  conn- 
dls  at  Quebec,  38S;  his  qnartcn 
at  Quebec,  388;  his  relative  poai- 
tion  to  Montcalm.  388;  changes 
his  plans,  395;  the  fireships,  396  ; 
witnesses  their  failnre,  397;  san- 
gaine  of  snccess,  337 ;  his  letters 
to  Bonrlamsqne.  397  ;  in  ■  defen- 
sive attitude,  405 ;  trie*  again  to 
burn  the  English  fleet,  409;  his 
failure,  410;  his  ezultation,  414; 
detionnc«e  English  atrockies,417; 
his  own  atrocitiea,  417  ;  *eee  hia 
mistake,  419 ;  breathes  mora 
freely,  430;  grows  confident,  427 ; 
saves  Vergor  from  dii^race.  430; 
delays  sending  his  fotce*  to  join 
Hontcalm't,  442. 
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Tuqaelin,  44ft. 

VeDBDgo,  the  Indian  town  ot,  Fteucti 
and  Indians  at,  380. 

Vendome,  308. 

Veraziano,  John,  rojage  of,  9. 

Verch^nw,  Port  at,  Icoqnoii  attack 
on,  343 1  the  berolna  of,  343-348. 

Terrhtraa,  Marie-Madeline  Jairet 
de,  the  itor;  of,  343,  348. 

Verdior,  Captain,  24. 

Vergor,  Cajitaia  Dncharobon  de, 
the  poet  of,  42S,  430;  threatened 
diagrace  of;  430 ;  hie  cardesa  de- 
fence, 499 ;  captnied  by  the  EDg- 
liah,  437. 

Tennont,  333. 

Vernet,  310. 

VeiaaUle^  deacription  ot,  309,  31  Oi 
340. 

Vignan,  Nicolaa  de,  Tolnnteeia  to 
winter  amoDg  the  Indiana,  107; 
retnm  to  Paris,  lOT ;  lemaikable 
report  bronght  by,  107 ;  his  false- 
hoods discloeed,  113;  allowed  to 
go  nupnniihed,  113. 

Villaf^e,  Angel  de,  fallnre  to  re»cb 
Florida,  9. 

VUlara,  30S. 

Yimont,  Father,  139. 

Tincelot,  87. 

Virginia,  colony  of,  contisated  with 
New  England,  333 ;  *  the  loirer 
claases  of,  393;  lociety  in,  333; 
■laTery  in,  33S ;  essential  antagon- 
iain  of  New  England  and,  334; 
•troDg  distinctiie  cbiuacter  of,  334. 

Vitrt,  DeniB  de,  389. 

Voltaire,  on  the  complications  of 
political  interests,  301 ;  his  hatred 
of  the  French  Bbnwa,  313. 


WinABH  River,  the,  399. 

Walker,  Admtnl,  3B9. 

Walley,  Major  John,  the  attack  on 
Qnebec,  339 ;  tick  with  the  small- 
pox, 340. 

War  of  Independence,  the,  in  Amer- 
ica, 301. 


Warde,  George,  376. 

Waneo,  Admiral,  Sir  Peter,  829. 

Washington,  George,  sent  by  Gor- 
emor  Diowiddie  to  protest  against 
the  French  occapation  of  Presqn' 
Isle,  335;  received  by  St.  I^erre, 
33fl ;  his  retnm,  336 ;  fortifies  him- 
self on  the  Honongabela,  336 ; 
Jumonvills  sent  against  him,  336 ; 
surprises  and  captores  the  French 
force,  337  ;  falls  back  to  the  Great 
Meadows,  337  ;  attacked  by  Jnmou- 
Tille  (brother),  337 ;  capitalates 
with  the  French,  337;  in  Brad. 
dock's  expedition,  347  ;  in  the  at- 
tack, 349. 

Webb,  Colonel  Daniel.  363. 

Webb's  regiment,  on  the  Beigbts  of 
Abraham,  439. 

Webster,  Monnt,  66. 

Wells,  Jonatlian,  fortified  hoose  of, 
374 ;  fugitives  with,  377  ;  leads  a 
party  against  the  Ft«tch  and 
Indians,  280. 

WflHlej,  73. 

West  Indies,  the.  Talon's  effort  to 
establish  trade  between  Canada 
and,  177;  378. 

West  River,  £84. 

Wbig  aristocracy,  the.  in  England, 
does  a  priceless  serrice  to  English 
liberty,  305. 

White  River,  the,  385. 

White  Honntains,  the,  SB7. 

Whitefisld,  805. 

White's  Cbocolate-Honse,  806, 

Whiting,  wonnded  in  Lovewell's  ex- 
pedition against  the  Indians,  991. 

William  Henry,  Fort,  103 ;  location 
of,  356,  363,  364. 

William  III.,  King  of  England,  the 
Five  Nations  appeal  for  protection 
against  the  French  to,  370;  n- 
ceivet  a  deed  of  tbeii  beaver- 
hnnting  gronnds  from  the  Five 
Nations,  270 ;  303. 

William  of  Orange,  30S. 

Williams,  in  the  BaCtle  of  Lake 
George,  353 ;  death  of,  tUt. 
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Williknu,  Eoiiice,  io  Indian  captir- 
ity,  285. 

Will^nu,  John,  minuter  KtDaerfield, 
S7t;  uucked  bj  tbe  French  and 
Indiana,  276 ;  hU  axperiencea  dar- 
ing captiTitj,  282-286. 

Williami  {Hn.  John),  csptDrsd  by 
the  French  and  Indiana,  283 ;  aepa- 
lated  bom  ber  hoBband,  2S3; 
killed  b7  the  Indiana,  394. 

Williama,  Samnol,  in  Indian  captiv- 
it;,  28S. 

Williama,  Stephen,  carried  np  the 
ConnecticnC,  385. 

Winnebago  Lake,  189. 

Wionepesaakae,  289. 

WobnrD,  290. 

Wolfe,  Brigadier  Jamea,  73;  bia 
estimate  of  Howe,  366;  hia  expe- 
dition to  the  St.  lAwrence,  369 ; 
penonal  appeaiance  of,  371;  liia 
«arl7  life,  371  ;  letten  to  bia 
mother,  372,  374,  375  ;  his  mar- 
tial instincts,  373  j  his  character, 
873;  hia  domeatie  b'fe.  374  ;  letters 
to  hia  ancle,  345,  377,  378  ;  his 
betrothal,  3T6;  letter  to  Bickson 
trcim,  376;  named  bf  Pitt  to  lead 
the  expedition  against  Qiiel>ec, 
876 ;  a  bopelesB  enigma  to  Neir- 
caatle,  376;  George  ll.'s  opinion 
<d  him,  377  ;  aaila  to  America,  377 ; 
hia  coUeagDM,  379;  his  force  at 
Qnebee,  888 ;  landa  on  the  laland 
of  Orleana,  393  ;  magoitade  of  bis 
nndertakinf^  393 ;  a  desperate 
game,  395  ;  tbe  elements  against 
him,  395;  strength  of  bis  poaltion, 
397  ;  seises  Point  Levi,  398  ;  seeks 
to  atrike  an  effective  blow,  400; 
occnpies  the  Height*  of  Montmo- 
nnd,  403 ;  danger  of  his  position, 
402;  led  and  white  savagee,  404; 
forbida  acal^g,  404;  his  procla- 
mation to  the  Canadiana,  406; 
become*  mote  Tnlnenble  than 
arer,  407 ;  hia  aereritiea,  408 ;  his 
deepereta  plan,  410;  attacks  the 
Franchcamp,4II;  oiders  a  retreat, 


413;  deeplj  mored  b^  the  dis- 
aaier  at  tbe  Heigbta  of  itont- 
morend,  41S;  rebuke*  the 
Grenadiers,  415;  deapondsi^  of, 
415 ;  his  plan  to  fortifj  Isle-aox- 
Condres,  416 ;  Uja  waste  the 
pariahee,  417;  hia  hnmane  orders, 
417;  illDea«of,430;  a  new  plan  of 
attack,  431 ;  determination  of,  423 ; 
hia  last  letter  to  his  mother,  423; 
his  last  despatches,  434 ;  bis  letter 
to  Holdemesse,  425 ;  his  deaperat« 
silnatioD,  425 ;  his  plan,  426 ;  hia 
movements,  437;  immense  moral 
force  of,  430;  deceives  Boogain- 
Tille,  431 ;  his  last  genera]  orders, 
432  ;  lojalty  of  the  arm;  to,  43S ;  a 
pretended  attack,  433 ;  tbe  troope 
embark,  434 ;  his  presentimeat  of 
death,  435 ;  the  descent  of  the  Sb 
lawreoce,  436 ;  posses  tbe  sentries, 
4^7  ;  makes  Ibe  ascent,  437,  438; 
the  line  of  battle,  439;  bis  omni- 
presence, 443 ;  an  anecdote  of,  444 ; 
the  crisis,  444;  the  battle,  444; 
mortallj  vrouaded,  44S ;  his  death, 
446. 

Wolfe,  Major-General  Edward' 
<ratber),  371. 

Wolfe,  Major  Walter  (nnde),  lectMa 
from  Wolft  to,  375,  377,  378. 

Wolfe,  Mrs.  Edward  (mother),  let- 
ters from  her  »0D  to,  372,  374,  376. 

Wolfe's  Core,  430. 

Wood  Creek,  3S2. 

Woods,  8erK«ant,  with  Lovewell  in 
hia  expeditions  against  the  Indiana, 
391. 

Wyandots,  the,  in  the  fight  of  Bloodr 
Bridge,  601. 

Wjandot  village,  the,  bomed  bj  Dal- 
lell,  493,  4B3. 

Wjman,  Enaign  Setfa,  joins  Lore- 
well's  expeditions  against  the 
Indians,  290;  herdc  defence 
against  the  Peqaawkets,  393. 
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A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
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